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THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


That  a  Fourth  Edition  of  this  work  should  be  required 
80  soon  is  a  sufficient  proof,  not  only  of  its  popularity,  but 
that  it  supplies  the  want  so  long  felt  of  an  efficient  and 
comprehensive  work  upon  every  branch  of  angling.  In 
this  edition  I  have  made  large  alterations,  and  to  it  I  have 
made  considerable  additions ;  one  of  the  plates  has  been 
entirely  recast,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  pages  of  fresh 
matter  have  been  added.  In  bottom-fishing  there  have 
been  valuable  alterations  and  improvements,  and  in  spin- 
ning, trout-fishing,  &c.,  &c.,  also — but  the  largest  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  salmon-fly  list.  This  being  a  point 
that  nearly  every  salmon-fisher  and  every  tackle-maker  in 
the  kingdom  is  interested  in,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
revise  and  renew  the  list  of  flies  for  all  the  principal  rivers, 
so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  date ;  this  I  have  done 
by  communication  with  all  the  local  authorities,  most  of 
whom  are  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  are  always 
ready  to  assist  me  when  they  can,  and  to  whom  I  here  tender 
my  warmest  thanks.  In  some  rivers  wide  alterations  occur, 
in  others  the  salmon  seem  to  have  resisted  the  more  gaudy 
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triumphs  of  progress,  and  to  be  as  sober-minded  in  their 
tastes  as  heretofore.  Besides  this,  nearly  a  dozen  entirely 
new  rivers  in  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  have 
been  added  to  the  already  extensive  list,  and  the  flies 
suitable  for  them  have  been  carefully  noted  and  described ; 
and  I  trust  that  these  additions  and  improvements  may  be 
recognised  and  appreciated  by  the  public. 
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When  first  infected  with  the  fever  of  Angling,  more 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  count  up,  my  ambition  was  to 
catch  every  species  of  freshwater  fish,  from  the  minnow 
up  to  the  salmon,  wliich  inhabits  our  British  waters. 
That  satisfied,  my  next  desire  was  to  write  a  work,  which 
should  contain  within  one  volume  (as  far  as  might  be  pos- 
sible) the  fullest  and  most  varied  information  upon 
Angling  generally,  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  which  had 
ever  been  published ;  and  with  this  resolve  I  commenced 
collecting  the  matter  for  the  present  work  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  Taken  up  and  laid  aside  from  time  to  time, 
little  by  little  it  has  steadily  progressed  towards  com- 
pletion. In  the  course  of  that  twenty  years  I  took 
occasion  to  visit  and  to  fish  nearly  every  river  of  note  in 
the  kingdom,  my  connection  with  *  The  Field '  aflFording 
me  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  permission  to  fish  very 
many  waters  which  are  closely  locked  against  the  general 
public ;  and  I  have  roamed  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  over  to  gather  fresh  knowledge,  and  to  put  it  into 
a  practical  and  concentrated  form  for  the  use  of  my 
readers. 
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viii  PREFACE   TO     . 

A  modern  work  on  general  Angling  has  long  been  much 
needed.  We  have  works  upon  fly-fishing,  and  excellent 
ones  too  ;  we  have  good  works  upon  spinning  and  trolling ; 
we  have  few  modem  works  upon  bottom-fishing  at  large ; 
and  we  have  no  modem  book  upon  all  of  these  styles  com- 
bined, since  the  last  book  of  any  note  of  that  sort  (which 
is  Ephemera's  *  Handbook')  was  published  twenty  years 
ago,  and  Angling  has  made  great  strides  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

One  thing  the  student  may  rely  on,  viz.  all  that  is  set 
down  here  is  the  result  of  carefully  conned  experience, 
often  proved.  I  have  not  entered  the  realms  of  &ncy, 
and  I  have  not  borrowed  the  experience  of  others  as 
though  it  were  my  own,  and  of  my  own  origination.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  borrow  as  little  as  possible;  and 
where  I  have  been  obliged  to  borrow,  I  have  striven  to 
make  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  my  indebtedness,  and 
to  do  that  justice  to  others  which  I  hope  to  have  done  to 
myself.  The  branch  in  which  I  have  been  the  most  com- 
pelled to  borrow  is  in  the  trout  flies.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious,  as  the  flies  on  which  the  trout  feed  are  the 
same  to-day  that  they  were  500  years  ago.  Perhaps  to 
Mr.  Ronalds'  *  Fly-fisher's  Entomology '  I  am  the  largest 
debtor,  and  a  better  authority  one  could  not  borrow  from, 
since  it  is  by  far  the  best  work  that  has  ever  been  written 
on  the  subject.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even 
Ronalds  borrowed  these  flies  for  the  most  part  in  liis  turn. 
Let  the  reader  turn  to  one  of  our  earliest  books  on  fly- 
fishing, and  he  will  there  find  described  by  Cotton  all  the 
best  flies  taken  by  the  trout  in  the  present  day,  and  which 
have  been  more  or  less  reproduced  and  described  by  every 
subsequent  angling  writer  up  to  Rpnalds.     There  we  find 
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the  red-brown  (Fetmary  red),  the  blue  and  yellow  duns, 
the  house  fly,  the  green  drake,  the  hawthorn,  the  black 
gnat,  the  ant  fly,  the  whirling  dun,  the  peacock,  the  barm 
fly,  and  other  flies,  given  by  the  very  names  they  are  now 
known  by ;  while  most  of  the  remaining  flies  which  the 
modem  angler  uses  are  also  described,  though  under  other 
names ;  but  they  can  easily  be  identified  by  the  method 
of  dressing  laid  down  for  each  of  them.  These  flies,  then, 
are  again  reproduced  in  Bonalds,  who  for  the  first  time 
describes  and  classifies  them  entomologically,  thus  ren- 
dering to  the  fly-fifiher  one  of  the  greatest  boons  conferred 
upon  the  art  since  Cotton's  day,  as  the  angler  is  through 
Bonalds  enabled  to  identify  each  fly  with  nature,  and  to 
study  its  habits  and  changes.  All  that  I  have  been  able 
to  do  whUe  following  in  so  well  marked  and  beaten  a  track 
— ^and  it  is  all  that  any  other  author  could  do — has  been 
to  make  such  suggestions  upon  the  dressing  of  the  various 
flies  as  may  render  them,  in  my  opinion,  better  imitations 
of  nature  than  have  yet  been  made  public,  and  to  select 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  to  those  flies  which  are  the 
greatest  favourites  with  the  fi&h,  as  may  simplify  matters 
to  the  beginner. 

In  inducting  the  tyro  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art,  I 
Have  endeavoured  to  make  every  direction  and  informa- 
tion as  clear  and  practicable  as  possible.  This  work  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  useful  and  not  merely  a  decorative  one : 
thus,  the  plates  are  not  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation, 
but  for  direction,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  student  of  tackle- 
making  and  fly-tying.  Each  illustration  of  tackle  is 
really  needed,  and  the  flies  shown  are  not  a  mere  selec- 
tion of  gorgeous  and  pretty  subjects,  or  I  should  have 
chosen  very  diflerently ;  but  each  fly  is  a  specimen  of  some 
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separate  class  of  flies,  in  which  a  special  peculiarity  of 
manufacture  is  evident. 

I  have  to  thank  many  kind  friends  for  assistance  in  lend- 
ing  tackle  and  flies  as  subjects  for  the  engravings,  and 
also  for  description,  as  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 

I  have  given  much  time  to  this  book,  but  I  have  given 
it  willingly,  for  it  was  indeed  and  in  truth  a  labour  of 
love.  Whether  the  Angling  public,  to  whom  I  dedicate 
it  (desiring  no  more  potent  patron),  will  appreciate  my 
labours  remains  to  be  seen;  and  so,  without  further 
apology — if  an  attempt  to  supply  a  long-felt  and  obvious 
want,  the  existence  x>{  which  few  persons  have  been  in  a 
position  to  know  and  feel  so  well  as  myself,  be  thought  to 
require  an  apology — into  their  hands  I  commit  it. 

Fbancis  Fbancis. 
Thb  Fibs,  Twioaonux :  1S67. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

B  0  TTOM-FISHING. 

THE  OBIOnf  OP  ANGLIXO — POND-FISHING — PUNT-FISHINO — THR  NORPOUt 
8TTLB — BANK-FISHINO — THB  GT7D0E0N  —  THB  POPB — THB  BLBAK  —  THB 
BOACH — THE  ET^D — THB  DACB — THB  CHUB — THB  BABBBL. 

The  abt  op  Anglino  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  when  it  did  not  exist.  Indeed,  man 
might  even  have  taken  a  lesson  from  Nature  herself,  and 
doubtless  has  done  so.  For  the  Angler  or  Fishing-frog 
{Lophius  piscatorius)  has  for  its  necessities  as  complete 
a  rod,  line,  and  bait  appended  to  its  nose,  and  uses  this 
apparatus  with  as  much  skill  in  decoying  within  reach  of 
its  voracious  maw  the  imwary  fish  who  are  deceived  by  the 
shining  appearance  of  the  filament  forming  the  bait,  as  the 
deftest  fly-fisher  employs  amongst  his  human  imitators. 
The  fishing-parties  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  will  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  every  schoolboy,^  while  representations 

>  The  story  of  Antony  employing  divers  to  iksten  fish  on  to  his  hook  is, 
no  doubt,  a  singular  specimen  of  angling.  But  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to 
practise  the  plan  habitually.  The  rocks  and  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
on  the  Chinese  coast  are  covered  with  small  shell-fish.  Two  men  go  out  to 
fish ;  one  holds  a  line  to  which  is  a  baited  hook ;  the  other,  a  diver,  takes 
the  hook  and  a  hammer  and  dives  to  the  bottom,  and  there  he  begins  crack- 
ing and  knocking  to  pieces  the  masses  of  shell-fish.  The  fish  draw  round 
to  feed.  The  diver  selects  his  fish,  and  literally  thrusts  the  hook  into  its 
mouth,  and  his  friend  above  pulls  it  up. 
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of  fish  and  fishing  have  been  found  upon  some  of  the 
oldest  temples  and  most  venerable  remains  extant.  In  every 
community  in  savage  life,  too,  are  foimd  instruments  of 
anglk^^.i^ide  enough,  but  sufficiently  efiFective  for  the 
wants  "oif  tliOfee  jemploying  them ;  showing  the  various  arts 
*nis^*.fti  ^s^in^/to  have  been  of  primitive  and  universal 
iirvenlion.* ' 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  give  a  retrospective 
history  of  angling.  Our  business  lies  with  the  present, 
and  with  a  very  brief  notice  we  shall  dismiss  the  past. 

One  of  the  first  treatises  in  the  English  language  on 
angling  is  that  of  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  or  Barnes,  in  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  entitled  <  The  Art  of  Fysshynge 
with  an  Angle,'  and  was  published  in  1496.  There  were 
other  authors  who  added  to  the  stock  of  angling  litera- 
ture, as  Mascal  and  Markham ;  but  the  next  one  of  note 
was  the  well-knovm  Izaak  Walton,  who  wrote  '  The  Con- 
templative Man's  Recreation,'  and  first  published  it  in 
1653,  and  in  fifteen  years  it  ran  through  five  editions. 
Since  then,  with  the  additions  by  Cotton  and  Venables, 
the  book  has  run  through  an  extraordinary  number  of 
editions,  and  is  still  republished  at  intervals. 

From  that  time  down  to  the  present  the  number  of 
writers  upon  angling  matters  has  abounded  beyond 
measure,  and  the  literature  of  angling  is  one  of  the  richest 
branches  of  literature  we  have.  As  the  writers  have 
increased,  each  one  adding  his  particular  notion  or  two  to 
the  common  stock,  so  has  the  art  progressed  towards  per- 
fection, and,  long  ere  this,  fish  would  have  become  extinct, 
but  that  nature  has  wisely  ordained  that,  as  the  fishermen 
become  learned  in  their  art,  the  fish  shall  become  learned 
also  ;  and  thus  hickory  and  horsehair,  gut  and  steel,  are 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  their  destructiveness ;  and  although 
our  dear  old  friend  and  father  Izaak  no  doubt  would  form 
a  most  agreeable  fishing  companion,  we  question,  if  he 
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revisited  the  scenes  of  his  former  exploits,  with  the  same 
tackle  he  used  then,  whether  he  would  not  find  ratiier 
more  difficulty  in  *  pleasuring  some  poor  body '  with  the 
contents  of  his  creel  than  he  was  wont  to  do. 

The  art  of  angling,  as  pursued  in  the  present  day,  must 
be  divided  into  three  branches — Bottom",  Mid- water,  and 
Top  or  surfece-fishing.  The  first  comprehends  bait  and 
float-fishing  of  every  kind  :  the  second,  spinning,  trolling, 
and  live-baiting ;  and  the  last,  daping  and  fishing  with  the 
artificial  fly.  As  the  first  has  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  followers,  owing  to  tiie  greater  facilities  offered  for  its 
pursuit,  we  shall  commence  with  that. 

Bottom-fishing  may  be  subdivided  into  still-water  and 
stream-fishing.  Still-water  is  usually  the  first  essay  of  the 
tyro,  and  with  that  we  shall  commence  our  instructions. 

Still-water  or  Pond-fishing  may  be  practised  under 
various  circiunstances,  and  the  tackle  used  must  depend 
upon  the  fish  to  be  fished  for.  The  fish  which  usually 
frequent  ponds  are  roach,  perch,  carp,  tench,  bream,  eels, 
and  pike.  The  tackle,  as  we  have  said,  must  depend 
much  upon  circumstances  ;  such  as  whether  the  pond  be 
shallow  or  deep,  clear  or  muddy,  much  fished  or  the  re- 
verse, and  also  upon  the  kind  of  fish  the  angler  is  going 
after.  If  he  be  not  particular,  as  few  young  anglers  are, 
we  recommend  to  him  a  bait  and  tackle  which  will  take 
all  pond  fish,  and  even  the  jack  himself  at  times. 

Let  him  employ  a  good  long  bamboo  rod,  not  beyond 
his  strength.  It  is  always  advantageous  to  have  a  reel,  as 
big  fish  are  capricious,  and  sometimes  will  prefer  the 
clumsy  bait  of  the  tyro  to  the  neat  and  trimly  impaled 
worm  of  Mr.  Professor  himself;  a  gut  bottom  of  not  less 
than  two  yards ;  a  light  cork  float  (Plate  II.  fig.  2,  p.  70), 
carrying  four  or  five  No.  1  shot,  the  last  of  which  should 
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be  a  good  foot  from  the  hook.  His  hook  should  be  upon 
gut  rather  finer  than  the  line,  and  the  best  general  size 
he  will  find  to  be  about  No.  6,  7,  or  8,  it  does  not  matter 
a  great  deal  which.  If  there  be  many  roach  in  the  pond, 
and  he  desires  to  take  them  chiefly,  perhaps  the  latter 
size ;  if  carp,  tench,  and  perch,  then  the  former  is  best. 

Let  him  plumb  the  depth  accurately,  and  having  fixed 
upon  a  nice  spot,  near  weeds,  but  quite  clear  of  them  at 
the  bottom,  let  him  fix  his  float  so  that  the  bait  may  just 
touch  the  bottom,  not  swim  in  mid-water.  His  hook 
should  then  be  baited  with  a  well-scoured  red  woim,  and 
having  thrown  in  a  dozen  or  so  of  bits  of  broken  worm 
round  about  the  spot  he  is  going  to  fish,  let  him  drop  his 
bait  in  softly,  and  having  stuck  a  forked  stick  into  the 
bank  for  his  rod  to  rest  on,*  let  him  lay  his  rod  down,  and 
keep  out  of  sight  until  he  has  a  bite.  Pond-fish  always 
bite  slowly,  and  before  they  move  away  with  the  bait  give 
ample  time  to  the  angler  to  reach  his  rod  and  take  it  up. 

While  his  rod  is,  as  it  were,  fishing  for  itself,  he  will  do 
well  to  look  out  for  another  spot  near  his  own  ground,  to 
which,  by  casting  in  a  few  odd  broken  worms  or  gentles 
from  time  to  time,  he  can  allure  the  fish,  so  that  when  he 
is  tired  of  his  present  pitch,  he  can  go  to  another  already 
baited.  Thus  he  will  lose  no  time  in  his  fishing,  and  will 
be  enabled,  by  working  from  spot  to  spot  like  this,  to  fish 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground  advantageously. 

The  above  is  the  best  general  plan  for  the  young  angler 
to  adopt.  If,  however,  he  intends  angling  for  any  par- 
ticular fish,  he  will  find  the  method  of  doing  so  described 
under  its  special  head  in  another  part  of  this  chapter. 

In  BoTTOM-FiSHiNG  upou  streams   there  are  various 

>  If  it  be  necessary  for  his  rod  to  extend  over  the  pond,  bj  resting  the 
part  in  front  of  the  reel  on  the  fork,  and  by  pressing  the  part  behind  the 
reel  down  by  means  of  a  hooked  stick  forced  into  the  ground,  the  rod  can 
be  kept  in  position  and  out  of  the  water  easily. 
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methods  and  tackles  employed.  In  large  rivers  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  boat  or  punt,  as  there  are  many  places 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  fishing  from  the  bank.  Of 
punt-fishing,  however,  we  shall  treat  hereafter ;  at  present 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  simply  to  bottom-fishing  from 
the  bank. 

The  first  point  the  angler  should  settle  is  the  choice  of 
a  swim ;  and  having  once  decided  upon  this,  and  properly 
baited  it,  he  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  quit  it  for  another. 
He  must  select  a  spot  where  there  is  the  best  appearance 
of  fish.  He  may  see  the  fish  sailing  about  at  the  bottom, 
or  in  mid-water,  or  jumping  about  on  the  surface — in 
which  case  he  will  not  have  much  dificulty  in  deciding  ; 
but  it  may  happen  that  the  water  is  deep  and  quiet,  and 
he  will  not  have  this  method  of  determining  upon  his  fish- 
ing ground.  Let  him,  then,  if  not  too  lazy,  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  take  a  walk  by  the  river-side  ; 
and  soon  after  daybreak,  when  all  is  yet  quiet,  he  will  see 
the  fish  begin  to  break  the  water,  and  roach,,  dace,  barbel, 
bream,  and  other  fish  will  jump  about,  or  put  up  their 
heads,  as  if  to  see  what  sort  of  a  day  it  is  to  be.  Let  him 
then  note  where  these  rises  are  the  thickest,  and  choose 
that  place.  The  angler  can  do  the  same  thing  late  in  the 
evening  ;  but  the  fish  do  not  as  a  general  rule  move  nearly 
so  freely  then  as  in  the  morning. 

If  he  has  no  means  of  obtaining  this  information,  and 
knows  not  whom  to  ask  which  are  the  recognised  swims, 
let  him  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  note  where 
the  grass  is  well  worn  by  the  long  dwelling  or  treading 
of  muddy  feet ;  and  let  him  look  out  for  traces  of  clay, 
bran  or  other  d&yria  of  groimd-baits,  which  are  usually 
suflBciently  visible  to  point  out  the  desired  spot.  If  none 
of  these  serve,  then  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  judgment, 
choosing  a  swim  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow  as  regards 
the  water,  nor  too  swift  nor  sluggish  for  the  stream.     The 
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neighbourhood  of  good  overhanging  banks  or  large  bushes, 
a  bank  of  weeds,  or  a  deep  hole,  to  form  harbours  for  the 
fish,  is  always  desirable.  The  ground  should  also  be  as 
level  and  free  from  obstructions  along  the  bottom  as 
possible.  Very  much  in  the  choice  of  a  swim  depends  on 
the  fish  to  be  angled  for.  Dace,  gudgeon,  and  barbel  like 
rapid  and  moderately  deep  water.  Iloach,  perch,  and 
bream  like  deeper  and  quieter  water.  The  shape  of  the 
bodies  of  the  fish  forms  a  very  feir  criterion  to  judge  from 
in  this  respect.  Deep,  fiat-made  fish  cannot  hold  the 
rapid  streams  so  well  as  the  sharper  and  more  rounded 
ones,  though  good  roach-fishing  will  at  times  be  had  in 
pretty  heavy  water. 

The  angler,  having  decided  upon  his  pitch,  should,  if  he 
can  manage  it,  bait  it  freely  some  twenty  hours  before  he 
intends  to  fish — ^not  an  hour  less.  Many  a  day's  sport 
is  spoilt  by  the  swim  being  baited  the  very  night  before 
the  angler  is  going  to  fish ;  and  when  he  comes,  on  the 
next  morning,  some  ten  hours  after,  the  chances  are  that 
he  finds  the  fish  have  only  just  done  feeding  upon  the 
bait  he  threw  in  the  night  before.  The  fish  are  then  fiill, 
quite  indisposed  to  feed,  and  a  tame,  faint  bite  or  two 
alone  rewards  him.  To  coax  the  fish  on,  he  then  puts  in 
more  bait,  which  extinguishes  every  shadow  of  a  chance 
he  might  have  had  of  fish  on  that  day  ;  and  after  an  hour 
or  two  with  scarcely  any  sport,  he  goes  away  disgusted  with 
his  loss  of  time  and  absence  of  sport  and  waste  of  bait, 
when  he  ought  only  to  blame  his  own  lack  of  judgment. 
Suppose  a  swim  well  baited  at  nine  over  night,  that  swim 
ought  not  to  be  fished  until  the  fish  are  quite  hungry 
again,  and  ready  to  feed,  which  will  not  be  until  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  afternoon ;  and  when 
the  fishing  is  commenced  a  very  few  scraps  of  groimd-bait 
will  suffice  to  bring  the  fish  on  and  to  keep  them  on  the 
feed.     The  angler  should  reflect  that  his  object  is  not 
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merely  to  gorge  the  fiish,  but  to  keep  them  anxiously 
expecting  food.  On  the  Thames,  for  example,  more 
groimd-bait  is  often  wasted  and  thrown  away  in  one  day 
than,  judiciously  applied,  would  suffice  for  a  week's  sport. 
If  a  little  bait  can  be  thrown  in  daily  some  days  before 
fishing,  of  course  the  chance  of  sport  will  be  improved. 

In  ground-baiting  a  pitch  overnight,  the  method  de- 
pends upon  the  bait  to  be  employed.  If  gentles  are  to  be 
employed,  the  best  plan  is  to  enclose  them  in  a  ball  of  bran 
and  clay  mixed  up.  The  same  may  be  said  of  chopped 
worms.  Greaves  or  scratchings  should  be  scalded,  broken 
small,  and  mixed  up  with  the  clay  or  not,  according  to 
the  stream.  Bran  with  bread,  rice,  boiled  wheat,  grains, 
and  such  baits,  are  best  worked  up  with  the  clay  for  sharp 
streams,  while  cheese  should  be  made  up  into  small  round 
balls,  not  larger  than  marbles.  But  for  the  baiting  while 
fishing  it  is  best  to  cast  in  the  worms,  &c.,  loose  without 
any  clay,  merely  throwing  them  up  above  the  swim,  so  far 
that  they  may  find  ground  within  it ;  and  here  let  the 
angler  be  very  sure  that  he  does  this  accurately,  as  much 
depends  upon  it,  for  it  is  useless  to  fish  in  one  place  when 
the  ground-bait  is  in  another.  Cheese  may  also  be  so 
used,  and  gentles  likewise,  if  the  stream  will  admit  of  it, 
not  otherwise.  Bread,  rice,  pearl-barley,  barley-meal,  &c., 
should  be  worked  up  into  small  balls,  about  the  size  of 
an  apple,  upon  a  small  stone,  or  with  such  other  matter 
as  shall  cause  them  to  hold  together  until  they  reach  the 
bottom.  If  it  be  desired  to  use  bran,  grains,  malt,  boiled 
wheat,  or  such  baits,  they  should,  if  the  stream  be  at  all 
swift,  be  worked  up  together  with  some  of  the  above  baits, 
in  order  to  give  the  mass  sufficient  coherence  to  carry  it  un- 
broken to  the  bottom  :  meal  will  serve  well  for  this  purpose 
if  it  be  well  kneaded.  On  the  Norfolk  rivers  a  barley-meal 
bolus  is  the  bait  for  roach,  and  boiled  barley  for  bream. 

The  aim  while  fishing  should  be  to  distribute   and 
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8  PLUMBING  THE  DEPTH, 

disperse  the  bait  as  much  and  as  soon  as  possible,  that  all 
may  get  a  taste,  but  few  a  surfeit,  which  latter  they  easily 
do  when  the  large  adhesive  clay  balls  are  used. 

If  it  be  not  convenient  to  the  angler  to  bait  a  swim 
overnight,  he  will  do  well,  if  possible,  to  pursue  the  same 
plan  as  is  recommended  in  pond-fishing,  viz.  of  baiting  two 
or  three  pitches,  stopping  in  each  only  so  long  as  the  fish 
continue  biting ;  then  casting  in  a  little  bait  and  going  on 
to  the  next,  and  to  .each  again  in  turn  ;  and  thus  he  will 
most  probably  get  the  most  sport  possible  at  the  least 
expenditure  of  time. 

The  pitch  having  been  properly  baited,  the  tackle  should 
be  suited  to  it.  The  float  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
depth  and  strength  of  the  stream,  and  should  be  also  so 
weighted  as  to  sail  steadily  along,  carrying  the  hook  just 
touching  the  bottom  without  the  float  being  sucked  under 
by  the  whirl  of  the  stream,  and  with  about  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  quill  showing  above  water. 

To  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  water  and  suit  the  float  to 
it,  a  leaden  plummet  is  generally  used  bj'  Thames  fisher- 
men, though  the  Nottingham  fidhers  eschew  it,  and  have 
another  method  of  ascertaining  the  depth,  which  I  shall 
notice  in  the  proper  place.  In  Plate  I.  fig.  7,  p.  1 1,  will  be 
seen  cuts  of  two  plununets,  one  of  rolled  sheet  and  the  other 
of  solid  lead.  Unroll  the  rolled  one  for  a  turn  or  two,  hook 
the  hook  on  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  lead  and  roll  it  up 
so  £ls  to  secure  the  hook  within,  or  put  the  hook  through 
the  ring  and  hook  it  into  a  piece  of  cork  fixed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  solid  one.  Then  having  set  the  float  at 
what  you  judge  to  be  about  the  depth,  drop  the  plummet 
into  the  water  to  the  bottom,  keeping  a  tight  line,  and  lift 
it  once  or  twice  to  see  that  all  is  clear.  If  the  float 
goes  under  water,  slip  it  up  the  line.  If  it  does  not 
reach  the  water  but  is  above  it,  drop  it  down,  and  so  on 
until  it  is  adjusted,  so  that  the  hook  shall  just  touch  the 
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bottom  while  about  an  inch  of  the  float  is  above  the 
surface.  Some  fish  require  the  bait  to  drag  a  little  more 
than  others,  and  for  them,  of  course,  a  longer  allowance  of 
depth  on  the  line  must  be  made.  Having  ascertained  the 
depth,  take  oflF  the  cap  of  the  float,  take  a  half-hitch  of  the 
line  on  the  top  to  secure  it,  and  replace  the  cap,  which 
should  fit  pretty  tightly  to  prevent  any  slipping  or  coming 
oflT.  Then  bait  the  hook,  drop  the  tackle  into  the  water, 
and  let  it  go  with  the  stream ;  as  it  goes  down  follow  it 
with  the  rod-point,  keeping  the  point  always  as  directly 
over  the  float  as  possible.  If  there  be  no  disturbance  of 
the  float,  but  it  swims  serenely  on,  let  it  go  on  to  the  point 
which  you  have  marked  out  as  the  end  of  the  stream,  or  as 
far  as  the  line  allows ;  and  before  withdrawing  it,  in  pimt- 
fishing,  always  strike;  for  fish  will  often  take  the  bait 
just  as  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  swim  as  it  begins  to  rise 
from  the  ground,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  line  not  per- 
mitting it  to  go  further  while  the  stream  still  carries  it  on : 
and  as  this  is  a  sort  of  nmning  away  on  the  part  of  the 
bait,  it  is  often  attractive  to  fish  that  have  been  following 
it ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  comes  more  prominently  into 
view.  However  that  may  be,  always  strike  at  the  end  of 
the  swim  pretty  sharply.  But  should  the  float  in  its 
progress  dip  suddenly  down  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
strike  instantly.  In  punt-fishing  this  should  be  done 
from  the  elbow,  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  slack  line 
between  the  rod-point  and  float  to  be  tightened,  and  there 
is  a  long  angle  to  be  brought  into  a  straight  line  before 
the  rod-point  can  be  brought  into  direct  action  on  the 
hook,  and  the  further  off  the  float  is  down  the  stream  the 
more  acute  this  angle  is,  and  the  more  power  is  required 
to  reduce  things  to  a  straight  line  again  between  the  rod- 
point  and  the  hook  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  harder  towards  the  end  of  the  swim  than 
when  the  float  is  directly  under  the  rod-point.     In  bank- 
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fishing,  however,  there  is  no  such  angle,  and  the  rod  is 
always  over  the  float,  so  that  the  slightest  jerk  of  the  wrist 
suffices  to  fix  the  hook  in  the  fish.  If  the  float  only  dips 
slighty,  strike ;  and  at  any  suspicious  behavioiur  on  the 
part  of  the  float,  still  strike.  Different  fish  have  very 
different  ways  of  biting,  and  even  the  same  fish  seldom 
bite  two  days  together  in  the  same  manner.  A  wee  bleak 
or  gudgeon  will  often  bob  the  float  down  almost  out  of 
sight,  so  that  a  novice  thinks  he  has  a  most  important 
bite,  while  a  two-pound  roach  will  often  barely  move  the 
float  at  all;  sometimes  the  float  will  be  thrown  up  or 
lifted,  sometimes  will  sink  almost  gradually,  as  if  the  hook 
had  touched  the  bottom;  and  when  this  is  the  style  of 
biting,  it  mostly  proceeds  from  good  fish  well  on  the  feed. 
I  like  to  see  it,  as  it  nearly  always  heralds  good  sport. 
But  all  these  peculiarities  the  novice  must  learn  from  long 
experience,  for  no  book  can  teach  him.  The  great  thing 
to  aim  at  is  never  to  use  more  force  in  striking  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  fix  the  hook,  or  damage  or  needless 
wear  to  tackle  and  hooks  will  result.  Having  hooked  a 
fish,  if  possible  coax  him  out  of  the  swim  that  he  may 
not  disturb  the  others,  and  play  him  at  your  leisure  in 
the  nearest  vacant  space.  Be  not  over-hasty  to  land  your 
fish,  or  you  may  lose  him  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  waste 
no  time  over  him.  Experience,  again,  alone  will  teach 
'  what  strain  your  tackle  will  bear. 

In  landing  a  fish  you  may  lift  him  in  by  the  rod, 
weigh  him  in  by  the  line,  or  handle  him  in  by  the  gills  or 
tail,  or  use  a  landing-net  to  him,  or  gaff  him.  The  first 
method  you  only  adopt  with  very  small  fish,  which  will 
not  perhaps  strain  the  rod.  The  second  you  employ  with 
fish  that  are  doubtful  in  this  respect.  Having  played 
your  fish  until  it  is  nearly  conquered,  take  hold  of  the 
line,  draw  the  fish  gently  up  to  the  bank  or  boat,  care- 
fully judge  the  length  to  see  all  clear  in  lifting  him,  so  that 
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the  fish  may  not  come  in  contact  with  bank  or  boat  and 
so  be  knocked  oflF  or  induced  to  struggle  in  mid-air,  which 
is  almost  certain  loss ;  and  when  the  fish  is  for  the  mo- 
ment supine,  lift  him  steadily,  but  quickly  and  without 
any  jerking,  over  the  bank  or  boat  side  into  a  place  of 
safety. 

Handling  a  fish  in  is  more  often  resorted  to  when  the 
net  or  gaff  happens  to  be  left  at  home  by  accident,  and 
is  usually  employed  on  large  fish,  as  large  trout,  big  pike^ 
or  salmon ;  for  example :  Bring  the  fish  up  to  the  side, 
and  when  he  is  quiet  slip  the  hand  behind  the  gills  and 
grip  the  fish  firmly,  lifting  him  out  at  the  same  time. 
Some  persons  put  the  finger  and  thimib  into  the  eyeholes 
of  the  pike,  and  lift  him  out  thus ;  but  they  should 
remember  the  pike's  sensations.  Tailing  a  fish  out  is  more 
often  employed  on  salmon.  The  fish  is  brought  to  a  shelv- 
ing bank  of  gravel,  gripped  suddenly,  but  cautiously  and 
firmly,  by  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  run  up  over  the  gravel 
before  he  knows  where  he  is.  And  now  a  word  on  landing- 
nets. 

Kings  for  landing-nets  which  either  fold  up  or  com- 
press may  be  had  at  the  tackle-makers',  and  can  be 
packed  up  and  carried  about  with  the  rods  or  in  cases. 
In  punt-fishing,  however,  a  fixed  ring  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. There  are  various  methods  of  attaching  landing- 
nets  to  the  person,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  the 
angler's  hand  when  walking  along  the  banks  of  a  stream? 
and  yet  not  in  his  way  when  fishing.  I  find  a  spring-hook 
fixed  on  the  handle,  and  hung  over  the  basket-strap  on  the 
left-hand  side,  as  good  as  any  ;  but  anglers  can  see  various 
plans  at  the  tackle-makers'  and  select  for  themselves.  In 
handling  a  landing-net,  some  little  skill  is  requisite :  the 
netsman  should  never  dash  at  the  fish,  but  sinking  it  in  the 
water,  and  keeping  out  of  sight  as  well  as  he  can,  wait 
till  the  fish  is  brought  round,  and  then  moving  the  net 
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softly,  till  the  fish  is  within  the  ring,  he  should  lift  him 
smartly  out. 

The  gaff  is  a  sharp-pointed  steel  hook  used  chiefly  for 
landing  salmon.  In  very  sharp  and  shallow  streams,  the 
landing-net  is  often  rather  unwieldy,  and  the  gaff  is  pre- 
ferable. The  great  thing  in  using  the  gaff  is  to  keep  as 
much  out  of  sight  as  possible :  wait  till  you  are  sure  of 
your  mark,  extend  the  gaff  beyond  the  fish,  and  then 
strike  it  suddenly  in,  drawing  at  the  fish  and  weighing  him 
up  at  the  same  time.     But  to  return. 

In  bank-fishing,  the  angler  should  never  be  without  a 
clearing-ring  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  2,  p.  11),  or  his  remissness 
may  result  in  his  straining  his  line  or  losing  it.  He  will 
do  well,  too,  to  have  in  his  pocket  one  of  those  hook-knives 
which  are  described  further  on,  and  may  be  seen  at  fig.  5, 
Plate  I.  p.  11.  He  may  thus  upon  occasion  cut  a  weed 
or  twig  to  which  his  tackle  may  be  hooked,  and  which 
otherwise  might  be  out  of  reach  and  might  necessitate  a 
breakage.  A  drag  with  a  coil  of  string  is  also  serviceable 
(see  Plate  I.  fig.  1,  p.  11).  These  things  are  useful,  and 
take  up  little  room  in  carriage.  A  small  triangular 
fold-up  camp-stool  is  a  very  good  thing  too,  and  saves 
many  an  angler  from  rheumatism;  for  though  a  scrap 
of  waterproof  will  keep  off  damp,  it  is  no  protection  from 
cold.  This  stool  also  goes  easily  with  the  rod,  and  weighs 
but  a  trifle. 

In  bank-fishing  perfect  quietude  is  very  advisable ;  and 
if  the  angler  desires  to  stamp  his  feet,  or  run  about,  or 
indulge  in  any  method  of  quickening  his  circulation,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  he  should  retire  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  from  the  bank,  if  he  would  not  frighten  and 
disturb  the  fish.  On  his  first  approaching  the  water  he 
must  be  very  cautious,  as  the  bare  sight  of  his  figure  sud- 
denly moving  about  on  the  bank  will  oft;en  serve  to 
frighten  away  every  fish  within  several  yards;  although 
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after  a  time,  and  if  not  too  suddenly  disturbed  at  first, 
they  will  become  accustomed  to  and  endure  his  presence 
if  he  remains  still  and  quiet.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  unless  the  water  be 
thick  from  rain  ;  and  the  angler  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
anything  which  comes  between  the.  water  and  the  sky 
frightens  the  fish  instantly ;  whereas  if  there  is  a  high 
bank,  a  tree,  or  what  not,  at  the  angler's  back,  provided 
he  does  not  make  too  violent  motion  so  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion, he  may  almost  see  the  fish  swallow  the  bait.  When 
on  the  bank,  too,  he  should  remember  to  let  his  motions 
be  as  little  latei^oL  as  possible. 

Punt  or  boat-fishing  diflfers  little  firom  bank-fishing,  as 
regards  the  means  employed,  and  much  of  what  has  been 
set  down  as  regards  baiting  will  also  apply  to  punt-fishing. 
A  favourite  pitch  is  sought  out,  and  the  punt  or  boat  is 
usually  moored  across  the  stream  by  means  of  heavy  poles, 
shod  with  sharp  irons,  these  being  thrust  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  head  and  stem  of  the  pimt  fastened  thereto. 
Sometimes,  however,  and  more  particularly  when  the 
Nottingham  style  of  fishing  is  employed,  the  punt  or  boat 
is  not  moored  across  the  stream,  but  is  moored  in  a  slanting 
direction  at  an  angle  of  about  40**  or  50**  with  the  direction 
of  the  current.  The  boil  and  bubble  created  by  the  ob- 
struction which  the  punt  causes  when  moored  across  is 
thus  nearly  avoided.  The  Nottingham  style  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Norfolk  style  of  fishing,  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  The 
punt  on  the  Norfolk  rivers,  instead  of  being  moored  across 
the  stream  as  in  the  Thames,  or  in  a  slanting  direction,  as 
is  more  conmion  when  *  traveller '  fishing  in  the  Notting- 
ham style  is  practised,  is  moored  up  and  down  in  a  line 
with  the  current,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  disturbance 
of  the  water.    The  swims  are  usually  of  considerable  depth. 
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often  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  or  more.  The  angler 
employs  two  rods  which  are  longer  than  the  Thames  punt 
rod,  sits  sideways,  and  fishes  over  the  side ;  having  also 
a  spare  rod  with  a  well-weighted  line  with  a  float,  which 
acts  as  a  dead  line  beside  him,  while  fishing  with  the  other 
rod  in  the  usual  way.  The  fish  caught  are  chiefly  roach 
and  bream ;  for  the  first,  barley-meal  is  the  ground-bait, 
and  for  the  second,  boiled  barley,  the  hook-baits  being 
principally  gentles  and  worms.  Large  takes  are  frequently 
made,  and  it  is  common  to  estimate  the  take  by  the  stone 
weight. 

The  rods  used  in  bank  and  punt  bottom-fishing  with 
the  float,  differ  considerably.  In  punt^fishing  the  rod 
should  be  light  and  handy,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  in  length.  If  longer  than  this,  the  constant 
striking  through  a  long  day's  fishing  tires  the  arm.  Still 
it  is  always  advisable  for  the  angler  to  use  as  long  a  rod 
as  he  can  conveniently  manage,  as  it  gives  him  not  only 
a  longer  swim  but  more  power  over  it.  Bamboo  is  the 
material  best  to  employ.  Punt  rods  of  solid  wood  are 
rather  too  heavy,  and  the  white  cane  too  light  for  the 
work,  though  many  do  use  it.  Some  anglers,  however, 
prefer  rods  made  of  solid  wood,  as  they  are  supposed  to 
stand  heavy  work  better,  though  I  have  not  found  that  they 
do  so.  The  best  rod  to  stand  work  I  ever  had  was  a  single 
stick  of  bamboo  without  joint  or  ferrule  of  any  kind,  with 
merely  a  spliced  top  lashed  to  it  of  some  eighten  inches  or 
two  feet  in  length.  I  used  this  rod  for  twenty  years,  and 
it  is  as  straight  as  ever  it  was. 

For  bank-fishing  the  rod  should  be  longer  and  larger, 
and  it  is  seldom  the  custom  to  use  a  rod  of  less  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  length ;  while  on  the  Lea  and 
elsewhere  fishermen  use  rods  of  a  prodigious  and  imwieldy 
length,  sometimes  up  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  feet. 
These,  of  course   from  their  great  length,  require  to  be 
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made  of  very  light  material,  and  the  white  East  India 
cane  is  most  commonly  employed.     As  a  general  rule,  the 
tackle  used  in  bank-fishing  is  lighter,  and  the  point  of 
the  rod  being  always  just  over  the  float,  and  usually 
scarcely  a  foot  or  eo  from  it,  there  is  no  long  length  of 
loose  line  on  the  water  to  strike  up,  as  there  is  in  punt- 
fishing  ;  and  the  strike,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  bite,  is, 
as  I  have  said,  much  lighter,  being  a  mere  twitch ;  while 
it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  punt-fishing,  to  strike  at  the  end 
of  every  swim.     The  wear  and  tear,  therefore,  is  nothing 
like  so  much  in  a  bank  as  in  a  pimt  rod,  and  a  lighter 
material  can  be  employed.     It  is  astonishing  what  a  dif- 
ference in  the  wear  and  tear  of  rod-tops  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  shot  on  the  line  makes. 
For  example,  suppose  your  dozen  shot   weigh   only  the 
eighth  of  an  oimce.      Suppose  you  only  strike  sixty  times 
in  an  hour,  which  is  very  far  under  the  mark,  and  suppose 
you  fish  a  good  day  of,  say,  twelve  hours.     The  addition 
or  subtraction  of  these  twelve  shot  will  have  given  your 
firagile  rod-top  eighty-four  ounces  more  to  jerk  up  in  the 
course  of  one  day.     It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  this'  point 
of  meting  the  weight  of  yoinr  tackle  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  requirements  of  the  stream  is  worthy  of  much  con- 
sideration.    I  have  often  seen  roach  and  dace-fishers  fish- 
ing in  an  easy  stream  with  great  heavy  floats,  carrying 
perhaps  near  half  an  ounce  of  shot,  when  they  could  have 
fished  it  with  a  porcupine  quill.     The.  consequence  is  that 
the  extra  shot  make  a  splash  at  every  strike,  and  they  are 
so  thick  and  large  that  the  fish  can  easily  discern  them, 
and  thus  they  alarm  one-half  and  all  the  best  of  their 
fish.     I  like  upright  rings  to  all  my  bottom  rods,  finding 
them  safe  and  more  convenient  to  the  line. 

In  general  bottom-fishing  a  very  fine  gut  foot  line  is 
preferable  to  single  horsehair.  By  means  of  passing  the 
strand  of  gut  through  a  machine  and  so  reducing  it, 
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tackle-makers  have  been  enabled  tx)  bring  it  down  to 
almost  any  fineness.  This  is  called  drawn  gut ;  but  if  the 
angler  can  obtain  the  gut  of  sufficient  fineness  in  its 
natural  state,  it  is  better  in  every  respect,  being  much 
stronger  and  infinitely  more  durable ;  as  in  drawing  it 
the  hard  outside  surface  which  protects  the  gut  is  shaved 
oflF,  and  nothing  but  the  central  and  pithy  part  is  left. 
Drawn  gut  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  natural  gut 
at  the  first  glance.  It  is  dull  in  colour  instead  of  bright 
and  shining,  and  when  in  the  coil  is  far  less  springy  and 
hard  if  bent.  It  soon  frays  away,  and  a  very  few  times 
of  using  rots  it ;  whereas  a  really  good  sound  undrawn  gut 
line,  if  properly  used,  will  last  for  months.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  always  to  get  really  fine  undrawn  gut 
lines  of  first  quality ;  and  the  drawn  gut,  which  can  be 
had  of  any  fineness,  is  certainly  far  preferable  to  hair  in  * 
point  of  strength.  Many  roach-fishers,  however^  still  use 
single  hair.  Now,  hair  has  this  objection,  viz.  it  is  so 
elastic  that  whenever  you  strike  a  good  fish  the  line  will 
spring  to  such  a  degree  that  the  hook  often  fails  to  fix 
itself  properly.  Added  to  which,  firom  its  lack  of  strength 
and  liability  to  crack  at  knots,  many  good  fish,  hooks, 
and  much  time,  are  lost  both  in  playing  the  fish  and  in 
repairing  losses.  StiU,  as  I  have  said,  many  excellent 
fishers  (for  roach  particularly)  do  employ  it,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  pretty  bit  of  sport  to  kill  a  roach  of  a 
pound  and  a  half  in  a  nice  eddy  with  a  single  hair.  I 
generally  use  a  fine  gut  line  with  a  hair  hook.  Young 
fishermen  should  always  go  through  a  course  of  single-hair 
fishing.  Nothing  contributes  to  give  them  such  a  delicate 
touch  and  such  an  accurate  perception  of  the  exact 
amoimt  of  strain  their  rods  and  tackles  will  bear  as 
fishing  with  single  hair.  And  no  bottom-fisher  is  worth 
the  name  who  cannot  (if  his  fish  be  well  hooked  and  tackle 
sound)  kill  a  two-pound  roach  in  a  sharp  stream  with  a 
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single  hair.  Gut  for  bottom-fishing  should  be  stained 
slightly  to  suit  the  water,  and  a  very  pale  green  or  olive  and 
light  amber  are  the  only  colours  ever  required.  It  is  the 
Qustom  to  stain  gut  of  a  deep  ink  blue,  but  this  colour  is 
far  more  discernible  in  the  water  than  the  plain  undyed 
gut  is.  Gut  is  of  two  sorts,  good  and  bad.  Good  gut 
can  be  easily  told  by  either  the  eye  or  the  touch;  it 
should  be  round,  clear,  bright,  hard,  even  in  size,  and 
almost  colourless.  Bad  gut  is  flat,  greasy,  dull,  raffy,  or 
rough  and  frayed,  uneven  in  size,  and  of  a  green  tinge ; 
indeed  the  greener  it  is  the  worse  it  is.  This  is  the  gut 
that  is  chiefly  used  for  drawing  purposes.  Bad  gut  may 
often  be  had  for  a  little  money,  but  it  is  never  cheap 
to  the  angler.  When  not  using  it,  always  as  much  as 
possible  keep  your  gut  from  the  light,  for  damp  hardly 
rots  it  sooner  than  sunlight. 

The  best  reels  for  bottom-fishing  are  the  plain  reels 
with  a  light  check.  Do  not  have  a  multiplier,  even  at  a 
gift.  It  is  an  abomination.  In  using  hair  from  a  punt, 
unless  you  hold  the  line  loose  in  your  hand,  the  check 
will  be  almost  too  much,  and  a  plain  winch  is  preferable. 
Your  winch  should  hold  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  fine  line. 
This  running  or  reel  line  should  be  of  very  fine  dressed 
silk ;  undressed,  it  is  apt,  when  wet,  to  cling  about  the 
rod  and  rings,  and  it  also  rots  sooner.  (In  the  Nottingham 
style  undressed  lines  are  required.)  Never  use  any 
mixture  of  horsehair  in  your  reel  line,  as  it  is  so  apt  to 
knot  and  tangle  that  it  is  always  catching  in  something. 
In  using  the  long  cane  rods  mentioned  above,  the  Lea 
fishers  do  not  often  use  a  reel  or  running  line  at  all,  but 
simply  fasten  their  lines  to  the  eye  of  the  rod-top.  When 
a  good  fish  is  hooked  they  play  him  for  a  time  with  the 
whole  rod,  which,  from  its  length,  enables  them  to  follow 
the  fish  and  keep  over  him  almost  anywhere  he  may  choose 
to  go*     As  he  becomes  more  tractable  they  imscrew  and 
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drop  off  a  joint  or  two,  until,  having  him  almost  supine, 
half  the  rod  is  thus  dropped,  and  the  fish  is  led  in  by  a 
small  light  rod  of  some  three  or  four  joints,  and  of  very 
manageable  dimensions. 

Of  floats  for  stream-fishing,  I  have  before  said  they 
should  be  suited  to  the  water.  I  may  now  say  that  there 
are  several  sorts,  but  I  never  use  but  two.  For  heavy 
streams  cork  floats  of  various  weights,  and  tapering  gradu- 
ally both  ways  to  the  ends  (the  longest  taper  below),  and 
for  light  streams  a  porcupine  quill.  These  two  can  be 
had  of  any  size,  to  take  fifby  shot  or  five.  Floats  are  also 
made  of  quills,  tapered  and  fastened  up  in  lengths,  and 
heavily  varnished,  and  also  of  reeds  of  various  lengths, 
&c. ;  but  although  they  are  very  pretty  to  look  at,  they 
do  not  stand  enough  wear  and  tear  for  my  money.  (For 
floats  various,  see  Plate  II.  p.  70) 

Hooks  are  of  many  sorts  and  sizes,  and  should  be  suited 
to  the  fish  to  be  angled  for.  The  best  size  for  ordinary 
roach,  dace,  and  barbel-fishing,  whether  from  the  bank  or 
punt,  is  that  which  will  carry  one  or  two  gentles  well,  and 
that  is  from  No.  8  to  11.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
hooks — the  Limerick,  the  Kirby,  the  sneck  bend,  and  the 
round  bend.  The  first  is  sometimes  used  for  bottom- 
fishing,  but  more  often  for  fly-fishing.  The  barb  is  so 
rank,  however,  that  it  often  takes  some  time  to  unhook 
the  fish.  Of  the  other  patterns  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  best.  Tastes  vary  so  much  that  they  all 
have  their  supporters.  Some  like  the  sneck  bend,  and 
some  the  round  bend,  and  some  like  the  old  Kirby — some 
modifications  of  one  or  the  other.  I  generally  use  a  hook 
of  not  quite  a  round  bend,  but  with  the  point  deflected 
to  the  side  a  little  (not  too  much),  and  bent  inwards  the 
least  trifle  in  the  world ;  and,  added  to  this,  I  do  not  hold 
with  the  shank  being  too  short.     It  is  a  great  fault. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  general  bottom-fish- 
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ing,  I  shall  proceed  to  treat  in  order  of  the  various  fish 
taken  by  this  means  with  the  plans  and  baits  employed  in 
capturing  them,  beginning  with  the  easiest  of  the  angler's 
pursuits,  and  so  working  my  way  through  all  grades  until 
the  proud  position  of  M.A.-ship,  or,  as  the  old  joke  has  it, 
of  senior  Angler,  is  reached. 

THE  GUDGEON  (O/prinus  gobio,  Linn.). 

The  gudgeon  is  gregarious,  and  s\vims  in  large  shoals. 
It  is  a  lively  little  fish,  and  a  very  sharp  biter ;  and  when 
the  fish  are  feeding  well,  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  to 
take  from  five  to  six,  or  even  seven  dozen  in  one  pitch. 
The  gudgeon  spawns  on  the  gravel  in  shallows  and  rapids 
in  May.  The  ova  soon  hatch,  the  young  fry  grow  rapidly, 
and  by  August  they  have  usually  attained  the  length  of  an 
inch.  A  gudgeon  of  six  inches  is  a  good  size,  of  seven  of 
unusual  size ;  but  they  seldom  attain  to  eight,  though  I 
Lave  seen  one  or  two  of  that  size.  Gudgeon  bite  best  in 
clear  water  and  warm  weather  in  moderately  rapid  streams, 
where  the  water  ranges  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in 
depth.  In  order  to  attract  them  it  is  necessary  to  rake 
up  the  gravel  so  as  to  cause  a  thick  water.  The  gudgeon 
inmiediately  flock  to  the  spot  to  feed  upon  the  small 
insects  and  worms  which  are  thus  exposed.  For  this 
purpose  a  heavy  iron  rake  with  a  long  handle  is  used. 
The  angler  then  fishes  over  the  raked  spot,  his  bait  just 
tripping  over  the  bottom.  A  light  cork  float  and  a 
No.  10  hook  are  advisable.  The  gudgeon  feeds  upon  gen- 
tles, or  any  small  grubs,  and  worms;  but  nothing  can 
compare  in  point  of  attraction  to  a  small  fragment  of  red 
worm,  or,  as  it  is  called  on  the  Trent,  the  cockspur.  This 
they  keep  on  biting  at  imtil  hardly  a  scrap  is  left,  and 
often  ten  or  a  dozen  fish  may  be  taken  with  the  same 
worm.    So  bold  is  the  bite  that  the  float  plumps  down 
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under  water,  and  the  fisherman  has  little  more  to  do  than 
to  pull  up,  no  matter  how,  to  catch  the  fish ;  though  a 
sharp  upward  stroke  of  the  rod,  the  wrist  and  forearm 
being  suddenly  jerked  up  to  produce  it,  is  desirable.     The 
elbow  should  be  kept  close  to  the  side,  and  the  rod  held 
lightly  in  the  hand.     For  the  reason  that  the  fish  require 
so  little  skill  to  take  them,  gudgeon-fishing  has  always 
been  a  fiivourite  pursuit  with  the  fair  sex.     I  feel  that  I 
might  be  sarcastic  here,  and  draw  morals  of  divers  kinds. 
But  I  refrain,  for  I  have  enjoyed  many  a  day's  gudgeon- 
fishing  in  the  fairest  of  fair  company,  and  I  am  grateful 
even   for  the  recollection;   and  let  me  tell  you,  young 
fisherman,  that  it  is  a  mighty  dangerous  occupation  to 
your   peace  of  mind.     To  the  angler  of  maturer  years, 
gudgeon-fishing  on  the  bosom  of  old  Thames  with  a  chosen 
friend,  who  is  lively,  philosophical,  contemplative,  or  con- 
vivial as  the  humour  changes,  a  cold  pigeon-pie,  a  bottle 
of  sparkling  sherry,  unlimited  seltzer  cooling  in  the  well, 
a  fine  warm  day,  and  a  case  of  fragrant  Cabanas,  is  not  to 
despised  by  any  means.     But  abler  pens  than  mine  have 
sung  the  praises  of  gudgeon-fishing ;  and  who  that  is  an 
enthusiastic  Thames  fisher  does  not  remember  the  greatest 
of  our  modem  humourist's  lyric,  with  its  score  of  rhymes 
to  *  Dittoa  ? '     But  revenons  a  no8  goujons.     When  the 
fish  begin  t^  slacken  in  their  biting,  the  rake  must  be  used 
again,  and  they  will  renew  their  attentions;  sometimes 
even  a  third  raking  will  answer  if  the  fish  round  the  spot 
are  very  plentiful,  but  more  often  two  applications  of  the 
rake  will  be  found  sufficient. 

G-udgeon,  however,  not  only  multiply  in  running 
streams;  they  thrive  well  in  ponds.  I  once  threw  the 
contents  of  my  bait-can  into  a  dirty  horse-pond,  and  the 
gudgeons  bred  in  it  and  did  well  there,  and  lived  in  it  for 
years,  furnishing  me  with  bait  upon  emergencies.   Indeed, 
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the  water  must  be  very  foul  indeed  which  a  gudgeon  will 
not  be  able  to  exist  in. 

The  gudgeon  is  a  most  agreeable  acquaintance  at  the 
breakfast  table.  There  is  a  crispness  and  piquancy  about 
his  discussion,  when  duly  fried  and  neatly  served,  which  is 
highly  gratifying. 

While  fishing  for  him,  the  young  angler  is  apt  to  pull 
up  a  fish  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  at  the  first 
glance ;  and  this  is 

THE  POPE  OR  RUFFE  {Perca  cemua). 

The  pope  is  of  the  perch  femily,  having  the  distinctive 
sharp  spinous  dorsal  fin  of  the  perch.  It  spawns  in  April, 
depositing  its  spawn  among  the  roots  and  fibres  of  water- 
plants.  It  takes  freely  the  same  baits  as  the  gudgeon,  and 
should  there  be  a  deepish  slack  eddy  by  the  side  of  your 
gudgeon  swim,  and  near  weeds  or  boughs,  there  you  will 
most  probably  take  pope.  It  is  hardly  worth  notice  for 
•  the  table,  but  what  little  flesh  there  is  on  it  is  fiilly  as 
sweet  and  palatable  as  that  of  the  gudgeon.  It  bites  quite 
as  boldly  as  the  gudgeon,  and  forms  a  desirable  prey  for 
the  young  angler.  It  is  said  to  have  been  quite  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  was  first  discovered  in  England 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Caius,  the  foimder  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  being  physician  to  Edward  VI.  and  the 
Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  This,  however,  can  hardly 
be  correct,  because  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Dame  Juliana 
Bemers  in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans,  which  was  written  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  She  says  that  *  the 
ruf  is  right  an  holsome  fysshe.' 

THE  BLEAK  {Cf/prmus  albumus) 

is  a  lively  gregarious  little  fish,  and  is  very  delicate  eating 
when  cooked  in  the  way  in  which  sprats  are  commonly 
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cooked,  which  fish  it  rather  resembles  in  appearance.  It 
abounds  in  many  rivers,  and,  though  not  much  of  a  quarry 
for  the  angler,  may  be  taken  by  whipping  with  a  gentle 
or  a  small  fly  on  the  top  of  the  water,  or  by  using  a  light 
quill  float,  with  a  scrap  of  worm  or  a  gentle  on  a  small 
hook,  some  ten  or  fifteen  inches  under  the  surface.  The 
neighbourhood  of  an  outflowing  drain  is  always  a  favourite 
spot  for  bleak,  and  the  more  filth  that  exudes  from  it  the 
more  attractive  it  is.  Quick  striking  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  as  they  are  very  sharp  and  active.  The  bleak, 
from  its  brightness,  makes  an  attractive  bait  to  spin  with 
for  trout  and  jack,  but  it  is  tender  on  the  hooks,  and  soon 
wears  out.  The  scales  formerly  fetched  a  high  price  from 
the  artificial  pearl-makers,  for  the  nacre  on  them.  It 
spawns  usually  in  the  month  of  May.  It  delights  in  warm 
summer  weather,  when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  often 
dotted  all  over  with  their  risings.  In  winter  bleak  do  not 
show  so  much,  but  get  nearer  the  bottbm,  and  are  much 
less  active. 

THE  ROACH  {Cyprimu  rutUus). 

The  roach  is  a  gregarious  fish,  abounding  in  most  of  our 
rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  It  feeds  upon  weeds,  worms, 
grubs,  flies,  and  insects  of  various  kinds  ;  while  it  will  also 
feed  greedily  upon  farinaceous  matters,  as  bread,  bran, 
pearl  barley,  boiled  wheat,  grains,  &c.  fioach  spawn 
about  the  end  of  May,  after  which  they  shelter  a  good  deal 
in  deep  holes,  or  in  the  thick  weed,  living  upon  the  weed 
and  the  insects  found  among  it,  until  the  weeds  begin  to 
turn  sour  with  the  earlier  frosts  of  autumn,  when  they 
take  rather  more  to  the  open  streams.  At  this  time,  when, 
as  it  is  termed,  *  the  weed  is  out  of  them,*  they  are  in 
their  very  best  condition,  the  slimy  coat  they  wore  among 
the  weeds  being  off  them,  and  their  scales  hard  and  bright 
as  silver,  and  the  fins  clear  and  rosy.     Roach  seldom  much 
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exceed  two  pounds  in  weight  in  any  of  the  waters  about 
London.  They  hare  been  taken  of  three  pounds  weight.  One 
was  taken  of  about  that  weight  in  the  Ouse  some  two  years 
since,  and  several  have  been  taken  since  then  approaching 
that  weight  elsewhere.  Pennant  mentions  one  of  five 
pounds ;  but  a  roach  of  two-and-a-half  pounds  would  be  held 
by  any  London  angler — and  they  are  the  chief  and  best  roach- 
fishers — ^to  be  a  very  unusual  prize  ;  for  what  the  trout  is 
to  the  country  gentleman  the  roach  is  to  the  Londoner  ;  and 
the  Thames,  T^ea,  and  Colne  are  eagerly  sought  by  shoals  of 
roach-fishers  every  day  in  the  week ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  after 
Christmas  firosts  and  ice,  there  are  large  roach,  and  plenty  of 
them,  on  any  favourable  day  to  be  taken  in  all  parts  of  the 
Thames ;  they  lie  in  the  weeds  all  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  never  come  out  to  feed  in  the  open  till  the  weeds  are 
gone  altogether.  Indeed,  fishing  for  big  roach  is  the  best  in 
the  year ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  roach-fishing  could  on 
the  Thames  be  extended  through  March  not  only  without 
harm  but  with  advantage.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any 
actual  facts  proven  by  experiment  as  regards  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  roach,  but  I  should  conceive  a  half-pound 
roach,  under  a  fisiir  proportion  of  feeding,  &c.,  to  be  a  fourth 
year's  fish  ;  and,  in  the  interests  of  angling,  none  but  half- 
pound  fish  or  thereabouts  should  be  taken.  Koach-fishing 
is  very  pretty  sport,  requiring  the  exercise  of  much  skill, 
patience,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  ingenuity,  com- 
bined with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fish. 
No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  fancy  the  roach  is 
a  simple  fish.  When  he  is  half-starved,  and  seldom  fished 
for,  h6  is  no  doubt  easy  to  capture.  When  about  to  spawn 
or  just  spent,  he  loses  much  of  his  caution  and  shjmess ; 
but  when  he  is  well  fed,  in  high  condition,  and  sees  many 
rods,  he  becomes  amazingly  shy  of  the  hook.  I  am  the 
tenant  of  a  portion  of  a  river  in  which  thousands  of  splen- 
did roach  may  be  seen  in  great  shoals.   It  was  a  long  time 
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before  I  could  get  on  terms  with  these  roach.  In  summer 
and  in  clear  water  it  was  hopeless.  If  you  could  get  a 
tree  at  your  back,  you  might  catch  two  or  three,  but  that 
would  be  a  signal  for  the  rest  to  disperse.  In  coloured 
water,  however,  and  more  particularly  in  winter,  I  found 
at  last  that  after  three  or  four  days  baiting,  and  with 
single  hair,  I  could  give  a  good  accoimt  of  them,  and  I 
made  some  splendid  takes,  though  they  are  still  very  capri- 
cious. Boach-fishing  is  certainly  very  enjoyable,  and, 
seated  on  a  stump,  under  the  shade  of  an  old  pollard 
willow,  by  some  deep  quiet  hole  on  the  Lea  or  Colne,  the 
fisherman  may  enjoy  most  agreeable  spoit;  and  while 
watching  his  float  with  a  mundane  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
may  dream  or  moralise  to  his  heart's  content,  as  did  dear 
old  Father  Izaak  in  days  of  yore.  Here  be  the  eddy  he 
loved,  and  there  the  bunch  of  water-flags,  and  yonder  the 
honeysuckle  hedge ;  and  as  I  live,  there  are  the  gipsies, 
too,  cheating  one  another  as  usual — all  but  little  changed 
these  two  hundred  years  or  so. 

The  means  usually  pursued  in  roach-fishing  have 
already  been  described  in  bank  and  punt-fishing.  The 
rods  and  tackles  requisite  in  the  sport  are  such  as  are  there 
set  down.  The  hook,  if  the  water  be  full  and  the  fish 
biting  freely,  should  be  a  No.  9,  to  carry  two  gentles.  If 
the  water  be  very  clear,  and  the  fish  shy,  a  No.  10  or  11 
hook,  to  take  only  one  gentle,  will  be  found  preferable. 
Two  dead  gentles  jammed  together  in  the  Betshion  in  which 
the  hook  is  usually  baited,  are  not  a  common  spectacle  to 
the  fish  when  the  angler  is  using  gentles  as  ground-bait, 
and  they  are  therefore  rather  liable  to  challenge  suspicion 
than  otherwise.  In  fishing  with  paste  or  even  pearl  barley 
a  larger  hook  may  be  used.  In  roach-fishing,  it  is  very 
customary  with  some  anglers  to  use  the  short-shanked 
hooks  I  have  spoken  of  previously  ;  but  they  are  bad  hooks 
for  striking,  and  do  not  strike  true  on  the  point  of  the  hook. 
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Let  the  angler  take  one,  fix  the  point  of  the  hook  against 
any  substance,  and  then  pull  the  gut,  and  see  what  ensues. 
Let  him  note  the  angle  formed  by  the  hook  and  gut,  and 
the  very  indirect  action  of  the  point,  and  he  will  recog- 
nise the  justice  of  my  remark.  By  lengthening  the  shank 
slightly  the  evil  is  mitigated. 

In  fishing  with  gentles,  it  is  very  common  to  find  the 
gentles  blown  by  the  fish  up  the  shank  of  the  hook,  and 
often  an  inch  or  two  up  the  gut.  Now,  when  you  are 
using  very  fine  gut,  to  have  to  tear  the  gentle  off  it  time 
after  time  is  calculated  to  wear  and  fray  the  gut,  which, 
as  it  is  often  drawn  gut,  is  especially  liable  to  such  injury  ; 
and  when  one  is  using  two  gentles,  the  one  blown  up  is 
usually  comparatively  uninjured,  and  might  be  drawn 
back  on  the  hook  with  advantage,  the  gentle  at  the  point 
being  the  only  one  renewed.  A  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
re-baiting  is  thus  often  saved,  which  in  very  cold  weather, 
and  when  the  fish  are  biting  rapidly,  is  very  desirable, 
To  facilitate  the  return  of  the  gentle,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  the  shank  of  the  hook  reduced  or  filed  down  at  the 
top  slightly,  and  to  take  two  or  three  turns  of  the  tying 
silk  on  the  gut  above  the  shank,  and  this  also  preserves 
the  gut  at  the  very  point  it  is  most  liable  to  injury.  The 
constant  wear  and  tear  of  the  binding  in  roach-hooks, 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  tying  should  be  well  var- 
nished, and  that  the  hooks  should  be  prepared  some  time 
before  use,  that  the  varnish  may  be  thoroughly  dry,  hard, 
and  impenetrable.  Always  use  the  very  neatest  tackle 
which  you  can  afford  for  roach.  Let  your  gut  be  of  the 
finest,  and  delicately  stained  of  a  pale  olive-green  weed 
colour,  your  shot  be  as  unobtrusive,  and  the  float  ^  light 
as  possible.  The  best  roach-fishers,  however,  prefer  single 
hair ;  and  for  the  best  roach  in  a  swim,  where  you  only 
expect  roach,  it  certainly  has  an  advantage.  In  slow  eddies 
or  in  bank  fishing,  where  you  can  keep  over  the  float  and 
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need  no  hard  pulling,  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable  at  any 
rate  for  the  hook;  though  from  a  punt,  where  you  may  ex- 
pect barbel,  or  have  to  use  a  heavy  tackle,  I  do  not  advise 
it.  The  best  hair  is  that  from  a  strong  young  horse ;  it 
should  be  even,  round,  shiny  and  hard,  not  dull  coloured  or 
scurfy ;  cream  colour  is  the  best  colour,  but  is  not  easy  to 
get ;  next  to  that  lightish  brown  or  sorrel,  and  next  to 
that  white  ;  any  dark  colour  is  useless.  White  hair  may 
be  dyed,  but  it  does  not  stand  dye  well.  I  have  often 
landed  six-pound  bream  with  single  hair. 

The  best  hook-baits  for  roach  are,  as  I  have  intimated, 
first,  maggots,  or  gentles,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called 
by  metropolitan  anglers.  Those  blown  on  bullock's  liver, 
which  are  shiny  and  yellow,  are  the  best  by  far.  When 
using  them,  the  roach,  not  being  hungry,  often  want  a 
little  coaxing  or  variety.  When  you  think  this  is  the 
case,  instead  of  two  gentles  use  one,  and  point  your  hook 
with  a  chrysalis.  But  you  must  strike  lightly  when  fishing 
with  chrysalis,  or  you  will  have  to  bait  afresh  every  swim. 
It  will  frequently  happen,  too,  when  fishing  with  gentles, 
that  the  roach  are  shy,  and  will  keep  on  biting  and  nib- 
bling; and  a  scene  of  pricking,  scratching,  losing,  and 
abortive  striking  takes  place,  in  which  your  two  gentles 
become  time  after  time  mere  transparent  skins,  and  your 
fish  do  not  come  to  hand.  When  this  is  the  case,  try  a 
small  No.  11  hook,  just  taking  enough  of  the  skin  on  the 
hook  to  attach  the  gentle  to  the  hook  without  killing  it 
(hook  on  by  the  thick  skin  at  the  but  or  thick  end  of  the 
gentle),  and  then  let  it  down  the  swim  twirling  about  alive^ 
and  you  will  often  get  ten  or  a  dozen  good  fish  if  you  do 
not  lose  one  or  two — before  they  find  out  their  mistake ; 
perhaps  then  they  will  take  to  pulling  your  gentle  off,  or, 
as  before,  squeezing  out  the  intestines,  carefully  avoiding 
the  hook  meanwhile.  Then  must  you  string  the  gentle 
on  to  the  hook  bodily,  passing  the  hook  into  the  thick  end, 
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and  the  point  coming  out  at  the  small  end  or  head,  and 
thus  you  may  delude  a  few  more.  Ofttimes,  too,  when 
they  find  that  the  ground-bait  is  rather  a  dangerous 
neighbourhood,  or  when  perhaps  they  may  see  the  punt 
too  clearly,  they  will  remain  below  the  ground-bait, 
catching  the  atoms  as  they  sail  by.  The  best  fish  nearly 
always  do  this,  and  rest  quite  at  the  end  of  the  swim. 
Then  cast  your  ground-bait  a  good  way  off  down  the  swim. 
Let  out  a  few  yards  extra  of  line  and  fish  farther  off,  and 
you  will  often  get  sport  in  that  way  when  the  fish  will 
scarcely  bite  at  all  close  to  the  boat.  All  these  dodges, 
and  any  more  which  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  angler, 
should  be  employed  when  the  fish  are  biting  shyly.  A 
change  of  bait  will  often  procure  a  fish  or  two,  and  should 
never  be  neglected.  In  feet,  a  judicious  changing  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  this  respect  will  be  found  highly 
necessary  to  tickle  the  jaded  appetites  of  the  well-fed 
aldermanic  roach,  and  by  one  means  or  the  other  some- 
thing like  a  take  may  generally  be  made,  provided  the 
fish  are  there,^  Many  of  the  above  plans,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  equally  feasible  in  bank-fishing.  The  following  plan 
is  an  ingenious  one :  it  was  conmfiunicated  to  me  by  an 
old  roach-fisher,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  great  patent.  I 
have  never  tried  it  myself,  but  the  angler  can  do  so  if  he 
chooses. 

It  often  happens  that  when  the  water  is  clear  and  low 
the  fish  are  difficult  to  attract,  whereas,  if  you  could  dis- 
colour the  water  a  little,  you  would  not  only  coax  the  fish 
to  come  to  your  swim,  but  would  induce  them  to  take  well. 
The  readiest  means,  it  would  seem,  is  a  rake,  but  however 

'  Anyone  can  catch  some  roach  when  the  big  fellows  are  sncking  down 
the  float  quietly  at  eyery  swim,  jnst  under  the  rod-poiot,  and  when  yon 
hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  strike  and  hook  a  fish ;  but  the  artist  in  roach- 
fishing  alone  will  make  a  fair  bag  on  an  indifferent  day.  The  above  hints 
are,  of  course,  unnecessazy  save  for  the  tyro. 
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attractive  this  may  be  to  small  firy,  it  does  not  suit  good 
roach.  Get  a  tube  shaped  like  a  trumpet  or  a  post-horn, 
or  get  a  common  funnel  with  a  large  tube.  Then  get 
three  or  four  lengths  of  zinc  or  tin  pipe,  which  will  fit  into 
each  other  in  joints  like  ferrules,  of  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  each  in  length :  screw  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  tie  a  stone  or 
weight  on  to  the  small  end,  sufficient  to  sink  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  keep  it  steady ;  then  thrust  it  overboard  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  the  fimnel  remaining  above  the 
water,  and  handy  to  you.  Have  a  tub  near,  in  which  mix 
up  some  clay  or  mould  with  bran  and  plenty  of  water. 
Stir  it  up  until  it  becomes  thick  slush.  Then  take  a 
half-pint  mug  full  of  this  liquid  and  pour  it  into  the 
funnel.  This  rises  slowly  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  thickens  it  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  quite  sufficiently  to  attract  the  fish  and  set 
them  bidng,  while  it  does  not  satisfy  their  himger  like 
ground-bait.  Dropping  your  hook-bait  into  the  muddy 
stream,  let  it  follow  it  down,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  get 
a  bite  or  two.  You  can  renew  the  colouring  matter  about 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  said  my  informant,  *  no 
matter  how  low  or  bright  the  water,  you  will  get  sport 
when  none  of  the  boats  or  fishermen  near  you  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  get  any.' 

I  never  tried  the  plan  myself,  but  I  know  that  the 
author  of  it  has  made  large  takes  of  bream  in  cle^r  water 
with  the  assistance  of  it.  His  name  is  Wright,  a  plumber, 
living  at  Twickenham,  and  one  of  the  best  bottom-fishers 
I  know  on  the  Thames. 

The  next  most  favourite  pabulum  with  roach  are 
pearl-barley  and  then  paste.  Some  prefer  paste  ;  I  prefer 
pearl-barley.  Firstly,  because  when  roach  get  the  taste 
of  it  they  like  it  better,  and  next  because  you  do  not  miss 
nearly  so  many  bites  with  it.   The  point  of  the  hook  being 
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buried  in  the  paste,  it  is  so  easy  for  the  hook  to  slip  out 
of  the  fish's  mouth  without  fixing.  The  barley  should  be 
boiled  for  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  hours.  It  should  be 
boiled  indeed,  until  it  has  swelled  out  to  the  largest 
size  it  is  capable  of  expanding  to,  but  not  longer,  or  it  gets 
too  soft  to  stay  well  on  the  hook.  All  sorts  of  recom- 
mendations are  offered  in  the  matter  of  paste.  Some 
advise  new  bread,  some  stale ;  I  advise  not  bread  at  all,  it 
is  apt  to  harden  too  much  on  the  hook ;  plain  flour  and 
water  is  best.  Take  care  it  is  well  worked  up  and  is  not 
too  wet.  The  jvsie  milieu  in  point  of  consistency  is 
difficult  to  hit,  but  it  should  be  attained  at  all  cost  of 
trouble,  as  it  makes  a  long  difference  to  one's  comfort. 
When  made,  keep  your  paste  in  a  damp  rag ;  and  if  you 
happen  to  be  smoking  the  short  stump  of  a  cigar,  don't 
work  up  your  paste  with  the  same  thumb  and  finger  that 
you  keep  on  manipulating  your  cigar  with.  Fish  do  not 
like  the  flavour  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
municate it  to  paste ;  verb  sap,  I  once  lost  an  hour  or 
two's  fishing  in  this  way  till  I  found  out  what  was  the 
matter,  and  now  I  always  wipe  my  fingers  on  a  wet  cloth 
or  work  up  the  paste  with  the  other  hand.  This  is  a  trifle, 
perhaps,  and  yet  it  is  no  trifle  if  it  spoils  your  day's  sport. 
On  the  Trent  creed-malt  is  a  favourite  roach  bait,  and  else- 
where boiled  wheat  has  the  call.  It  must  be  boiled  for  a 
long  time — until  it  cracks  indeed ;  which  requires  some 
two  hours.  Green  wheat  in  the  milky  state  is  much  used 
in  some  places ;  it  lasts  but  a  short  time,  however.  One  of 
the  most  modem,  and  one  of  the  best  baits  too,  is  the  inner 
brown  crust  of  a  well-baked  loaf,  the  outer  hard  crust  being 
shaved  off  and  the  inner  brown  crust  being  cut  into  small 
bits  of  the  size  of  peas.  It  is  used  a  good  deal,  even  on  the 
Thames. 

The  red  worm  is  a  tolerably  good  bait  also  for  roach, 
particularly  in  thick  water,  where  the  fish  may  have  been 
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feeding  on  worms,  and  the  large  roach  will  often  in 
winter  take  the  tail  of  a  lob  worm  very  ravenously. 
Caddis  bait  is  also  a  favourite  bait  with  roach,  but  it  is  a 
bad  substitute  for  gentles.  The  diminutive  bloodworm, 
found  in  the  muddy  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant 
waters,  is  held  to  be  a  great  attraction  for  roach,  but  it 
requires  a  fine  hook  and  great  care  to  bait  it  welL 

Mr.  Fennell  speaks  highly  of  the  silk  weed  {conferva 
rivularia)  as  a  bait  for  roach  when  they  are  vege- 
tably  minded.  This  weed  is  rolled  and  lapped  round  the 
hook,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  forms  a  very  attractive  bait ;  and 
as  the  roach  undeniably  does  feed  on  weed,  this  is  per- 
haps almost  the  only  way  in  which  this  object  of  its 
choice  could  be  presented  to  it  with  a  hook  in  the  midst. 
Mr.  Fennell  chronicles  several  good  takes  made  with  it. 

SINKING   AND  DBAWINO. 

Sinking  and  drawing  with  a  blow-fly  on  a  small  hook, 
and  one  large  shot,  is  a  killing  way  of  fishing  in  warm 
weather.  It  is,  too,  a  scientific  way,  as  the  angler  has  to 
trust  a  good  deal  to  the  sense  of  feeling  for  knowing  when 
he  has  a  bite,  as  no  float  is  used  and  the  bait  is  often 
several  inches  imder  water.  The  method  is  to  let  out  some 
ten  or  twelve  yards  of  light  silk  line,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  some  six  feet  of  fine  gut  with  a  small  hook  baited 
with  a  large  blow-fly  or  a  wasp-grub,  or  even  a  gentle  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner ;  about  a  foot  above  this  is  a 
shot  or  two,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stream.  T^et 
the  bait  sink  almost  to  mid- water  by  dropping  the  point 
of  the  rod,  and  then  draw  it  to  the  top  by  raising  the 
point,  and  so  keep  on  falling  and  raising  the  point  of  the 
rod  alternately,  gradually  following  your  bait  down  stream ; 
strike  gently,  but  quickly,  at  the  least  symptom  of  a  bite 
or  a  touch.    In   this  way  you  will  also  kill  dace  and 
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sometimes  perch,  and  occasionally  a  trout.  You  may  also 
take  roach,  and  good  ones,  by  fly-fishing.  Indeed,  in  some 
waters,  particularly  where  bottom-fishing  is  difiBcult  to 
follow  by  reason  of  weeds,  shallows,  &c.,  excellent  sport 
may  be  had  with  the  artificial  fly.  An  imitation  of  a 
bluebottle  or  a  common  red  or  black  palmer,  with  a  pair 
of  wings  of  starling  feather  added  to  it,  is  a  good  fly. 
Dress  it  on  a  No.  8  hook.  It  will  be  all  the  more  attractive 
if  the  hook  be  pointed  with  a  gentle  or  a  little  bit  of 
stringy  bacon  skin  of  the  size  of  a  gentle.  In  default  of 
this,  a  small  piece  of  white  kid  or  wash-leather  does  well. 
As  a  rule,  roach  do  not  take  fly  well  upon  deep  heavy 
waters  like  the  Thames,  though  I  have  seen  them  at 
special  times  feeding  voraciously  on  flies.  One  warm  day, 
in  October  1860,  the  ant  fly  was  swarming  in  the  air,  and 
the  water  was  thronged  with  it.  I  was  fishing  at  Hampton, 
and  every  roach  in  the  river  was  feeding  most  greedily  on 
it,  and  on  enquiry  I  found  that  the  same  thing  had  been 
noticed  at  Twickenham  and  elsewhere.  As  the  method 
is  exceptional,  there  are  no  rules  for  the  choice  of  a  fly,  but 
if  the  roach  are  rising  freely  it  will  be  desirable  to  find 
out  what  they  are  rising  at,  and  to  use  that  fly ;  in  default 
of  this,  the  angler  may  whip  with  a  gentle  if  the  fish  are 
inclined  to  rise  well,  and  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  get  good 
sport. 

The  ground-baits  for  roach  are  as  various  as  the  hook- 
baits,  but  in  using  ground-bait  the  angler  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  over-bait  the  swim.  There  is  no  plan  so  absurd, 
so  literally  destructive  of  sport,  as  that  pursued  by  the 
majority  of  Thames  fishermen,  with  their  huge  piles  of 
puddings  of  clay,  bran,  gentles,  greaves,  bpead  and  what 
not;  when  once  the  place  has  been  baited,  an  occasional 
ball  or  two  mixed  up  with  c^fiy,  -of  about  the  size  of  an 
apple,  is  useful  to  keep  the  groimd  baited ;  but  this  is  a 
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very  diflferent  thing  from  casting  in  five  or  ten  at  a  time, 
as  bi^  as  large  oranges. 

For  casting  in  loose,  in  eddies,  either  gentles,  scalded 
greaves,  or  chopped  worms,  may  be  used ;  but  these  baits 
are  likely  to  attract  barbel  to  the  swim  also ;  pearl-barley 
and  rice  may  also  be  thrown  in  loose. 

This  is  my  plan  for  mixing  ground-bait  in  a  swim  not 
too  swift.     I  first  get  a  three-quart   basin,  put    into  it 
refuse  crusts  broken  up ;  it  goes  against  my  grain  to  cut 
up  good  loaves.    The  basin  should  be  somewhat  more  than 
half  full  to  allow  for  swelling ;  pour  hot  water  in  it  sufficient 
to  soak  the  whole  thoroughly,  cover  it  up  with  a  plate  to 
keep  the  steam  in ;  let  it  soak  for  two  hours  or  more,  then 
break  it  all  up  so  that  there  be  no  lumps  nor  hard  bits  in 
it,  as  if  these  be  not  broken  thoroughly,  they  come  away  and 
float  up  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  are  wasted ;  then  put  the 
mass  into  a  strainer,  and  squeeze  out  as  much  water  as  you 
can ;  then  boil  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  common  broken 
rice,  and  let  the  water  drain  from  that  too ;  put  both  into 
half  a  peck  of  fresh  bran,  and  scatter  over  it  about  a  large 
breakfast  cup  and  a  half  of  flour  or  meal,  to  make  it  more 
adherent ;  work  it  all  up  together  thoroughly.     Then  take 
a  number  of  small  stones,  each  about  the  size  of  grape  shot, 
or  say  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  on  to  each  stone  press  and 
squeeze  a  good  big  handful  or  more  of  the  compost,  work- 
ing and  squeezing  it  till  the  ball  is  quite  tight  and  hard. 
The  stone  serves  to  sink  the  ball  and  to  keep  it  on  the 
bottom,  and  the  ball  breaks  up  gradually  and  disperses 
down  the  swim,  a  portion  still  remaining  behind  to  keep 
the  fish  in  the  swim.      If  the  bait  is  too  moist,  the  balls 
will  break  in  halves,  and  leaving  the  stone  at  the  bottom 
come  up  to  the  surfece  and  float  away,  or  will  break  up 
and  disperse  too  soon,  and  therefore  the  drier  the  bait  is 
consistently  with  proper  adherence  the  better.     There  is 
no  ground-bait  that  ever  I  have  tried  that  equals  this.     It 
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is  some  trouble  to  make  bait  for  bank-fishing,  more  parti- 
cularly in  a  regular  roach  swim  it  is  not  easy  to  beat.      In 
addition,  when  I  am  using  pearl-barley,  I  throw  in  a  score  or 
two  of  the  corns  now  and  then  loose,  so  that  they  may 
ground  in  the  swim,  and  being  scattered  about  it  they  keep 
■  the  roach  on  the  move,  and  searching  about  the  swim ;  I 
have  made  great  takes  of  very  fine  roach  with  this  bait. 
The  quantities  I  have  given  will  make  about   20   balls 
almost  the  size  of  oranges,  which  is  enough  for  any  moderate 
day's  fishing  in  the  winter  time,  which  is  the  best  time  for 
good  roach-fishing.     If,  however,  the  angler  prefers  to  use 
clay  instead  of  stones,  he  can  do  so,  as  it  is  less  trouble 
to  mix,  and  holds  in  the  swim  longer,  but  it  is  a  much 
dirtier  operation.     In  this  case,  too,  the  flour  or  meal  can 
be  left  out.     Never  keep  yoiu:  groimd-bait  on  from  one 
day  to  another,  for  though  you  may  not  always  succeed  in 
spoiling  your  own  sport,  you  very  often  will,  as  bran,  &c., 
ferments  when  once  wet,  and  turns  sour,  and  after  that 
musty,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  a  ball  or  two  of  such  bait 
will  drive  every  roach  out  of  your  swim.     I  once  told  my 
man  to  mix  me  some  bait;  he  mixed  it  with  some  bran 
that  had  stood  under  a  drip  from  a  tap  for  a  time,  and  it 
was  musty.     I  never  found  it  out  imtil  the  day  was 
utterly  spoilt.   I  had  been  having  first-rate  sport  the  day 
before,  and  could  not  understand  why  the  fish  would  not 
bite,  till  accident  gave  me  a  whiff  of  the  ground-bait,  and 
then  I  went  in  and  talked  kindly  to  my  wicked  servant, 
who  dodged  me  round  comers,  and  kept  out  of  my  sight 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.     It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but 
an  angler,  before  going  out  for  a  day's  fishing,  should  see  to 
everything  himself  and  trust  nothing  to  anyone  else.     See 
how  even  the  wife  of  your  bosom  or  the  sister  of  your 
affections  will  persist  in  leaving:  out  the  salt,  or  in  filling 
your  flask  with  rum  instead   of  brandy,  if  you  do  not 
give  an  eye  to  it ;  and  in  a  matter  of  such  tremendous 
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consideration  as  bait,  my  advice  is,  never  mind  what  any 
one  says,  or  promises,  or  does  ;  always  see  to  it  yourself. 

Before  finishing  with  the  roach,  I  would  wish  to  say 
that  there  are  few  of  the  ordinary  fresh-water  fish  so  good 
for  the  table  as  a  roach  out  of  a  gravelly  stream  from 
Christmas  to  the  end  of  March.  Nicely  fried  and  carefully 
dissected,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bones,  it  is  not  only  a  good 
fish,  but  a  most  excellent  one,  and  those  who  despise  them 
do  so  in  pure  ignorance. 

Although  roach  are  not  supposed  to  be  fish-eaters,  I 
have  often  seen  and  heard  of  their  running  at  and  taking 
both  a  spinning-bait  and  a  live  minnow ;  but  I  look  upon 
guch  facts  as  mere  aberrations. 


THE  EUDD  {Cyprmus  erythrophtJudmus) 

is  a  widely  distributed  fish,  being  found  in  many  lakes, 
ponds,  and  rivers  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Norfolk 
Broads  contain  great  quantities  of  them,  as  do  some  of  the 
Irish  lakes.  I  have  taken  large  numbers  in  Osterly  Park, 
and  they  abound  in  Slapton  Lea.  They  are  a  somewhat 
similiar  fiish  to  the  roach^  though  of  a  more  coppery  tinge, 
and  of  a  rather  deeper  and  shorter  make ;  and  there  are 
these  two  inevitable  distinctions,  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  roach 
is  almost  opposite  to  the  ventral  fins.  In  the  rudd  it  is 
much  nearer  to  the  tail  then  the  ventrals.  The  roach,  too, 
has  a  projecting  upper  lip,  is  overhung  in  fact;  the  rudd 
a  projecting  under  lip,  being  underhung.  They  sometimes 
reach  to  a  weight  of  close  on  four  pounds,  though  I  have 
neyer  taken  one  over  a  pound  and  a  half  For  all  angling 
purposes,  the  directions  given  for  roach  answer  for  the 
rudd  equally.    They  spawn  in  April,  or  early  in  May. 
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THE  DACE  (Ci/prmus  leuciscus). 

The  dace  is  an  active  and  prolific  little  fish,  slender  and 
graceful  in  its  proportions.  It  seldom  exceeds  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  in  few  rivers  in  England  is  it  even  taken  up 
to  that  weight :  in  the  Thames  a  dace  of  half  a  pound  is 
unusually  large,  though  I  once  remember  taking  thirteen 
that  weighed  seven  pounds,  my  companion  having  pre- 
viously taken  his  share  from  the  basket  (which  was  the 
product  of  our  joint  efforts),  which  consisted  of  a  like 
number  as  fine  or  finer ;  all  these  fish  were  taken  with  the 
tail  of  the  lob-worm  when  we  had  baited  for  barbel  Never 
before  or  since,  through  many  long  years'  experience,  have 
I  seen  such  a  take  of  dace  on  the  Thames,  nor  one  at  all 
approaching  it  for  average  size.  In  the  Colne,  and  the 
Hampshire  Avon,  and  the  Usk,  however,  I  have  often  seen 
dace  that  would  weight  full  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and 
even  more.  The  dace  is  gregarious,  and  apawns  in  May 
or  Jime,  and  gets  into  fair  condition  again  by  the  middle 
of  July.  By  August,  on  the  Thames,  they  get  on  the 
shallows,  where  they  may  be  taken  in  large  numbers,  by 
whipping  with  almost  any  small  fly,  or  even  with  a  single 
gentle ;  some  people,  to  make  the  fly  more  attractive, 
point  the  hook  with  a  gentle ;  others,  as  I  have  recom- 
mended in  roach-fishing,  use  a  small  shred  of  kid  or  wash- 
leather.  I  have  found  the  inner  rind  of  a  scrap  of  stringy 
bacon  answer  the  purpose  better  perhaps  than  either, 
being  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  two;  that  is, 
something  to  taste,  and  not  liable  to  be  whipped  off.  A 
short  stiff  rod  (about  eight  feet  long)  is  the  best  for  this 
work.  The  line  should  not  be  too  long,  or  it  is  not 
manageable,  as  quick  striking  is  the  order  of  the  day  with 
this  very  nimble  fish.  The  flies  should  always  be  dressed 
upon  as  large  hooks  as  the  angler  can  afford  to  dress  them 
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on,  as  the  fish  rising  often  in  very  sharp  streams  are  apt 
to  break  oflf  from  any  slight  hold.  In  the  eddies  of  a 
sharpish  stream,  over  a  shallow,  by  the  side  of  a  bank  of 
weeds,  is  a  sure  find  for  them.  Choose  for  your  sport  a 
day  that  is  cloudy  and  warm,  and  without  much  wind ; 
as  if  there  be  much  wind  you  cannot  see  the  rises,  and 
when  you  fed  them  it  is  too  late  to  strike  dace,  as  they 
reject  the  fly  with  great  quickness  ;  hence  the  use  of  the 
gentle,  or  bacon  rind,  to  make  them  retain  their  hold. 
They  are  very  quick  of  sight,  and  on  a  too  sunny  day  the 
angler  will  experience  the  disappointment  of  seeing  fish 
after  fish,  and  often  two  or  three  at  a  time,  follow  his  fly 
for  yards  without  taking  it ;  when  this  is  the  case,  try  a 
smaller  fly  arid  finer  tackle,  and  don't  forget  the  bacon  or 
gentle. 

All  the  methods,  and  arts,  and  tackle,  recommended  for 
catching  roach,  are  applicable  to  dace,  and  the  hooks  are 
of  a  similar  size ;  only  as  the  dace  is  rather  more  carni- 
vorous, the  angler  will  find  worms,  greaves,  and  gentles 
preferable  to  farinaceous  food ;  and  although  roach  and, 
dace  for  the  most  part  bite  in  the  same  swims,  yet,  if  the 
angler  desires  more  particularly  to  fish  for  dace,  he  must 
choose  a  rather  swifter  and  heavier  swim ;  dace  bite  ratheif 
quicker  and  sharper  than  roach,  and  the  slow  suck-down, 
that  so  often  betrays  a  good  roach,  is  not  so  common  iq 
dace-fishing.  One  good  plan  of  attracting  small  dace  is 
to  rake  the  bottom,  as  in  gudgeon-fishing,  when  little  or 
no  ground-bait  will  be  needed. 

When  fly-fishing  for  dace,  be  cautious  and  quiet,  as 
they  are  easily  alarmed,  and  a  slight  wave  or  unusual 
ripple  on  the  water  will  instantly  stop  their  rising.  There 
is  no  bait  so  good  for  taking  dace  as  a  red  worm,  or  the 
tail  of  a  small  lob-worm ;  next  to  that,  I  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  gentles  and  greaves. 

Dace  are  a  troublesome  fish  to  get  into  a  trout  stream. 
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as  their  habits  and  food  being  similar  to  that  of  the  trout, 
they  take  much  of  the  food  from  the  trout ;  and  being  a 
restless  hardy  fish,  and,  moreover,  in  the  height  of  condi- 
tion when  the  trout  are  spawning,  they  pick  up  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  eg^  shed  by  the  trout,  and  owing  to  these 
and  other  causes  they  soon  considerably  outnumber  and 
override  the  trout.  The  greatest  number  of  dace  I  ever 
saw  together  was  in  the  pools  in  the  river  Usk,  a  mile  or 
two  below  Brecon,  The  pools  were  alive  with  them,  an(J 
they  ran  very  large ;  I  saw  some  nearly  a  pound  in  weight. 
They  were,  too,  in  this  water,  but  bad  risers,  and  were  not 
much  thinned  by  the  fly;  and  bait-fishing  not  being 
allowed,  they  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  the  trout 
evidently  suffered  in  proportion  to  their  increase. 

They  are  a  fairly  delicate  fish  to  eat  when  in  good 
order,  and  should  be  broiled  dry,  a  slice  of  butter  being 
then  allowed  to  melt  upon  them.  They  make  one  of  the 
most  valuable  spinning-baits  for  jack  and  trout  which  the 
angler  can  obtain,  being  bright  and  round,  and  reasonably 
tough  on  the  hooks. 

The  metropolitan  angler  finds  excellent  dace-fishing, 
particularly  with  the  fly,  on  the  various  shallows  between 
Isleworth  and  Teddington  Lock.  It  will  be  found  advis- 
able to  pay  some  attention  to  the  particular  fly  on  the 
water ;  though  small  red  and  black  palmers  will  seldom 
fiiil  to  kill.  Still  there  are  times  when  other  flies  will  kill 
better,  and  it  is  desirable  to  note  this.  I  have  had  good 
sport  with  duns  of  all  kinds,  ant-flies,  the  water-cricket, 
the  cinnamon,  &c« 

THE  CHUB  (Cyprirms  cephattu). 

The  chub  is  a  well-shaped,  handsome-looking  member 
of  the  carp  tribe ;  but  his  value  for  the  table  much  belies 
his  appearance,    his    flesh    being    watery,    coarse,    and 
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tasteless.  The  French  are  said  to  call  him  *  un  vilain,'  firom 
the  diflSciilty  they  experience  in  rendering  him  toothsome ; 
and  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  fish,  which  even  French 
cookery  rejects  as  worthless,  should  be  held  by  others  in 
the  very  lowest  estimation ;  and  yet  he  may  be  made  eat- 
able. One  of  the  best  recipes  for  this  purpose  is  the  well- 
known  one  in  Izaak  Walton.  Moreover,  small  chub  of 
some  half-pound  weight,  if  crimped  and  fried  dry,  are  by 
no  means  so  bad  as  above  represented,  and  will '  pleasure ' 
others  than  'poor  bodies.'  But  I  must  reiterate  that 
which  he  states  with  respect  to  chub,  viz.  that  they  must 
be  cooked  as  soon  as  caught,  for  if  kept  even  for  the  night 
they  are  worthless. 

The  chub  spaTMis  early  in  May,  and  not  uncommonly 
reaches  the  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds,  though  seldom 
taken  over  that  weight.  Yarrell  says  he  cannot  find  one 
recorded  over  five  pounds'  weight,  but  I  have  seen  them 
of  six  pounds  in  the  Thames,  and  have  heard  of  them  of 
seven  pounds.  The  chub  is  rather  an  omnivorous  fish, 
and  may  be  taken  in  almost  any  way ;  he  will  rise  fireely 
at  a  fly,  will  run  equally  at  a  spinning-bait'  or  a  live 
minnow ;  at  cockchafers,  slugs,  worms,  snails,  frogs, 
greaves,  pastes,  and  particularly  cheese,  he  is  a  perfect 
glutton. 

About  June  chub  go  upon  the  shallows  to  clean  them- 
selves ;  the  tail  of  a  pool,  where  there  is  a  sharpish  stream, 
is  a  favourite  place  for  them.  Here  they  may  be  taken 
in  some  numbers  with  an  artificial  chafer,  a  good  rough 
palmer,  or  alder-fly,  provided  the  angler  gives  them  a  rest 
for  every  two  or  three  fish  which  he  takes,  as  they  are  a 

'  I  have  frequently,  when  spinning  for  trout,  taken  chub  of  four  pounds 
▼eight  and  upvmrds,  to  mj  considerable  disgust  and  disappointment ;  and 
how  I  have  anathematised  them  for  taking  the  salmon  fly,  just  when  somo 
salmon  has  shown  himself  on  the  Wye,  where  they  abound,  I  hardly  like  to 
recall. 
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very  shy  fish,  and  easily  alarmed.  Later  on,  as  the  season 
gets  warmer,  they  retire  to  deep  holes,  or  imder  banks, 
large  stumps,  roots,  old  campshots,  or  beneath  overhanging 
boughs ;  these  last  are  usually  a  sure  find,  for  there  they 
lie  on  the  watch  for  any  insect  that  may  drop  from  the 
branches  above  into  their  ever-ready  jaws ;  and  nothing 
living  that  is  small  enough  comes  amiss  to  them,  for 
chub  will  take  cockchafers,  bumblebees,  wasps,  palmers, 
and  caterpillars  of  all  kinds — beetles,  slugs,  and  snails 
most  ravenously.  Fly-fishing  under  the  boughs  for  chub 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  occupations  to  be  had  on  the 
Thames ;  with  a  good  stiff  boat  and  one  person  to  row  it, 
the  angler  drops  down  from  reach  to  reach,  often  cover- 
ing eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  river  in  a  day  if  he  knows 
the  bougJis— for  this  is  a  considerable  desideratum,  since, 
unless  he  does,  he  may  waste  time  over  a  place  where  no 
chub  would  think  of  lying,  and  he  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
pass  valuable  casts.  The  place  which  chub  like  is  a  bank 
where  there  are  old  roots  and  overhanging  boughs,  with  a 
gravelly  (not  a  muddy)  bottom,  with  a  fair  stream  just 
outside,  and  about  five  or  six  feet  of  water.  The  over- 
hanging boughs  are  not  always  an  indispensable  necessity, 
for  an  upright  clay  bank  with  an  eddy  at  the  foot  of  it  is 
almost  always  a  siure  find,  though  the  big  fellows  like  an 
umbrella  too,  as  it  serves  to  collect  food  as  well ;  but  the 
chub  does  not  care  for  a  muddy  bottom  nor  still  water, 
for  still  water  brings  him  no  food.  A  range  of  old  pol- 
lards, with  five  or  six  feet  of  water  under  them,  and  a 
gravelly  bottom,  with  a  good  stream  outside,  is  a  chub 
paradise,  and  should  never  be  missed  by  the  angler  if  he 
knows  the  spot  Many  a  row  of  pollards  will  have  deep 
water  and  a  muddy  bottom  and  no  stream,  and  these  will 
be  found  useless;  and  the  angler  may  waste  time  over 
them,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a  bit 
or  two,  even  amongst  them,  where  the  circumstances  are 
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diflFerent,  and  which  may  be  worth  notice.  A  very  unpre- 
tending bush  or  two,  also,  if  the  stream  below  be  right, 
may  serve  to  hide  two  or  three  3  or  4-pounder8.  I  know 
no  kind  of  fishing  which  requires  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  ground.  It  is  so  easy  to  pass  good  casts,  and  to  fish 
likely  looking  ones  which  are  not  worth  a  rap.  Hot, 
bright,  and  still  weather  is  very  favourable ;  a  cloudy  day 
is  also  good,  if  there  be  little  wind  ;  but  rough,  boister- 
ous, or  cold  weather  is  bad  for  it. 

A  good  big  fly,  that  flops  into  the  water  with  a  splash, 
so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  chub,  is  desirable.  An 
artificial  cockchafer,  or  a  beetle,  or  fet  bumblebee,' 
are  good,  or  a  big  palmer  may  be  used  for  a  change. 
The  black  with  silver  tinsel  is  best ;  but  the  best  fly  for 
general  work  is  a  fly  of  grilse  size,  made  with  a  body  of 
silver  tinsel,  a  fiimace  hackle  (dark  red  with  black  centre) 
wrapped  over  it ;  a  few  turns  of  black  heron  over  that  at 
the  shoulder ;  an  imderwing  of  a  few  sprigs  of  emerald 
peacock  herl,  and  an  overwing  of  dark  turkey.  The  tail 
should  be  made  of  a  tag  of  white  kid  glove  or  wash- 
leather,  which  is  very  attractive.  With  this  fly,  using  a 
grilse  rod  and  stout  cast  of  salmon  gut,  T  have  killed  as 
much  as  a  cwt.  of  large  chub,  running  up  to  three  and  four 
pounds'  weight,  in  a  day  on  the  Thames.  The  stout 
tackle  is  needed  to  provide  against  rushes,  flags,  and 
boughs,  into  which  one  constantly  gets  hung,  when  a 
sharp  haul  upon  the  tackle  is  necessary,  to  avoid  spoiling 
the  cast  by  bringing  the  boat  into  the  boughs,  as  would  be 
requisite  with  lighter  tackle.  Also  is  stout  tackle  required 
to  haul  a  four-pound  fish  out  from  his  shelter  among  the 
roots  ;  and  if  chub  are  on  the  feed,  fine  tackle  is  not  needed 
for  this  work.  Indeed,  fine  tackle  would  result  in  endless 
worry  and  breakage.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  important 
in  this  fishing,  viz.,  perfect  quiet :  not  only  should  your 

»  See  Plate  IX.  fig.  4. 
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own  boat  *  gang  warily,'  but  no  other  boat  should  go  up 
or  down  just  before  you.  Now-a-days,  when  there  is  so 
much  rowing — and,  far  worse  than  all,  '  launching ' — on 
the  Thames,  it  is  heart-breaking  work  for  the  chub-fisher 
who  uses  the  fly.  Just  as  you  are  coming  to  a  good  stretch 
of  chub  bank,  some  boat  full  of  holiday-makers  passes  you, 
rowing  erratically  about,  now  out  in  mid-stream,  now  into 
the  boughs  ;  up  or  down  they  go,  laughing  at  your  black 
looks,  scaring  every  chub  for  a  mile  above  or  below  you ; 
and  you  may  wait  at  least  an  hour  before  the  fish  are  ready 
to  feed  again,  when  perhaps  another  boat  passes  you.  This 
is  dreadfully  trying  work  to  the  temper ;  and  as  the  best 
weather  for  you  is  also  the  best  for  the  holiday  folks,  it 
happens  only  too  frequently.  As  for  steam  launches,  tney 
are  fatal  to  you  utterly,  as  they  wash  the  chub  out  of  their 
holes  into  the  deep  water  altogether.  With  what  fervency, 
too,  do  you  hate  a  rival !  You  come  slipping  down  through 
the  lock,  thinking  that  you  will  just  hit  upon  Streetly  Pol- 
lards or  Pangboume  Flags,  or  wherever  it  may  be  ;  just  as 
you  open  the  reach  a  rod-flash  catches  your  eye,  and  three 
parts  down  the  coveted  reach  you  see  a  boat  with  some 
bimgling  beast  walloping  the  boughs  with  his  useless  palmer, 
doing  no  good  himself,  but  spoiling  your  sport.  How  you 
love  him  !  Never  mind,  row  ashore  and  wait.  But,  perhaps, 
he  isn't  a  bungling  beast,  but  knows  all  about  it  as  well  as 
you  do,  even  to  the  '  silver  body '  and  leather  tail,  when 
despair  is  yoiu*  only  portion.  See  I  his  rod  bends  double  over 
a  four-pounder  1  Yah  I  confoimd  the  chub-fishing  :  you'll 
give  it  up  for  ever  in  future.  These  are  the  chances  of  war 
and  fishing,  and  unhappily  they  increase  every  year,  and 
assuredly  I  shall  never  catch  a  cwt.  of  chub  in  this  way  again 
on  the  Thames.  But  when  everything  is  propitious,  and  you 
are  first  on  the  ground,  it  is  delightful  sport — dropping 
lazily  on  for  miles,  with  constantly-changing  scenery  and 
pleasant  chat  you  go,  with  now  a  pipe  and  then  a  pun. 
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*  Tom,  how  will  Culham  Banks  be  ? '  ^  Water  most  too  high 
for  them,  sir :  but  Clifton  Sharps  '11  be  just  in  tune.  They 
wants  a  little  water,  they  does,  and  Toflfkin's  Grarden  should 
give  a  good  fish  or  two.  Try  the  bush,  sir ;  there's  always 
a  good  'un  there.'  Flop  1  *  Ah,  there  he  is  I  and  a  good 
'un  too  ;  that  makes  up  the  score ; '  and  so  on. 

In  this  kind  of  fishing  the  further  you  can  keep  from 
the  boughs  or  bank  the  better ;  throw  boldly  in  under  them 
to  the  bit  of  open  dimpling  water  where  the  lazy  eddy  curls 
over  the  old  stump,  with  a  straight  line  and  a  good  flop 
of  the  fly,  and  a  big  boil  or  splash  in  the  water  will  haply 
reward  you ;  lose  no  time,  when  your  fish  is  hooked,  in 
getting  him  out  into  the  open,  away  from  the  old  stumps 
and  roots,  but  bag  him  as  speedily  as  may.  A  good  boat- 
man, who  knows  the  water  well,  and  can  manage  the  boat 
to  a  nicety,  is  a  jewel  for  this  work,  and  worth  any  amount 
of  the  best  backy  and  beer  you  can  provide  him.  A  bung- 
ler and  know-nothing  is  an  abomination,  and  worse  than 
useless. 

Chub  begin  to  get  under  the  bougies  in  August,  and 
before  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  go  for  them  with  the  fly ; 
but  whether  they  get  there  earlier  or  later,  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  have  the  first  turn  at  them  before  they  have  been 
much  scared,  so  that  a  tip  from  a  good  man  on  the  spot 
is  most  useful.  Another  plan  is  to  use  a  stiff  double- 
handed  fly-rod  and  a  single  perch-hook  ;  on  this  stick  the 
head  of  a  lob-worm,  or  a  lump  of  greaves,  or  a  bunch  of 
gentles,  and  cast  it  like  a  fly  towards  the  boughs,  bank, 
or  campshot,  and  let  it  sink  to  mid-water,  working  it 
towards  you,  and  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  touch 
strike  smartly ;  indeed,  the  bait  should  never  be  drawn 
out  of  the  water  to  repeat  the  throw  without  a  strike  ;  by 
this  means  both  perch  and  trout  may  often  be  taken.  It 
is  a  good  plan  for  taking  good  chub,  combined  with 
exercise  and  motion,  and  is  pleasanter  than  the  practice  of 
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daping  or  float-fishing.  With  regard  to  the  former,  no 
better  instructions  have  ever  been  given  than  those  of 
Izaak  Walton.  My  advice  on  this  point  is  brief.  Having 
found  out  the  holes  and  spot  where  the  chub  are,  and 
having  decided  how  they  can  be  fished,'  let  the  angler  first 
see  that  his  rod  and  line  are  all  in  proper  trim,  and  his 
hook  carefully  baited.  The  spot  must  then  be  approached 
with  the  utmost  caution ;  he  must  keep  out  of  sight  behind 
some  bush  or  tree,  on  his  hands  and  knees  if  need  be.  If 
he  cannot  accomplish  this  he  must  do  the  best  he  can,  and 
having  reached  the  spot  he  intends  to  fish  from,  he  must 
try  perfect  quiet,  and  give  the  fish  time  to  recover  from 
the  alarm  he  has  thrown  them  into.  Next,  protruding  his 
rod  at  an  angle  of  45**  over  the  water,  with  as  little  flourish 
or  disturbance  as  possible,  he  may  allow  the  baited  hook  to 
fall  from  the  hand  in  which  he  has  held  it,  so  that  it  may 
hang  some  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  water  ;  gradually 
and  very  gently  he  may  move  the  point'of  therod  over  the 
spot  where  the  fish  are  thickest  ;  having  arrived  so  far,  he 
may  drop  his  bait  smartly  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If 
a  chub  rises  and  gobbles  it  down  directly,  as  (if  the  angler 
has  conducted  his  operations  properly)  will  most  likely  be 
the  case,  he  must  not  strike  immediately,  or  the  fish  will 
splash  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and  so  disturb  every  chub 
within  yards  of  the  spot.  But  he  must  allow  the  fish  to 
turn  his  head  well  down,  and  then  give  him  a  gentle  pull 
(not  a  sharp  strike),  and  put  a  strong  persuasive  drag  on  in 

'  Before  the  angler  ever  attempts  to  fish  any  special  hole,  swim,  pitch, 
or  cast,  let  him  study  the  spot,  and  settle  in  his  own  mind  how  it  can  best 
be  fished  to  adriintage ;  how  this  bough  or  that  obstruction  may  be  avoided ; 
how  the  wind  acts  with  reference  to  them ;  how  an  eddy  may  be  used  or 
aroided,  and  how  the  spot  can  be  approached  best  without  his  being  seen 
or  heard.  By  so  doing,  in  many  cases,  he  will  avoid  the  disappointment  so 
often  consequent  upon  hastiness;  and  the  practice  of  such  consideration 
will,  in  time,  so  improve  his  judgment  and  quickness,  that  this  portion  of 
his  art  will  appear  almost  like  intuition  to  the  le^s  considerate  angler. 
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order  to  lead  him  away  from  the  spot,  so  that  he  may  not 
by  flying  about  all  over  the  hole  disturb  the  others  ;  for,  if 
he  is  permitted  to  do  so,  the  angler  will  barely  take  another 
fish  in  the  hole,  whereas  by  conducting  his  measures  pro- 
perly he  may  take  three  or  four  more.  Having  landed  his 
fish  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  he  must  bait  the  hook, 
and  swing  it  out  over  the  hole  again,  and  there  let  it  hang 
for  a  few  minutes  previous  to  dropping  it  on  the  surface,  in 
order  that  the  chub  may  thoroughly  recover  their  equa- 
nimity. When  the  fish  become  quite  disturbed,  the  angler 
should  leave  the  spot,  casting  in  a  handful  of  ground-bait 
ere  he  goes.  No  good  will  be  done  by  his  continuing  to 
fish  it,  for  the  chub  will  not  come  on  the  feed  again  unless 
left  to  themselves  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  he  may  come 
back  and  renew  his  attentions  with  success. 

The  best  baits  for  daping  are  cockchafer,  bumblebee, 
^asshopper,  large  flies  of  vaiious  kinds,  and  the  young 
frog.  Flies  should  be  hooked  on  sideways  through  the 
thorax,  and  not  from  head  to  tail,  and  as  little  line  as  pos- 
sible should  rest  on  the  water  when  daping  with  them. 
Fishing  with  the  young  frog  is  a  very  killing  method  of 
fishing  for  chub.  The  following  method  I  have  from  Mr. 
Rolfe,  the  well-known  fish  artist,  and  by  this  means 
almost  any  spot  can  easily  and  certainly  be  fished.  The 
worst  things  one  has  to  contend  with  in  daping  are  the 
branches  and  foliage  on  the  wooded  spots  where  this  kind 
of  angling  is  chiefly  followed ;  the  difficulty  being  to  gpt 
the  line  and  hook  out  over  the  water  without  entangling. 
To  do  this,  various  expedients  have  been  adopted — twisting 
the  line  round  the  top  of  the  rod,  and  then  poking  it 
through  holes  in  the  bushes  over  the  water,  and  there 
untwisting  it  by  turning  the  rod  round  like  a  mop  handle, 
the  reverse  way  to  the  twist.  But  this  is  tedious,  and  not 
always  certain.  Mr.  Rolfe's  plan  is  far  better.  Use  a 
long,  light,  and  stiffish  rod  with  upright  rings ;  a  very  fine 
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soft  silk  Nottingham  line ;  have  a  perch  hook  on  about 
a  foot  of  fine  gut  for  the  line,  and  a  bullet  of  suflScient 
weight  made  fast  at  the  join  between  the  foot  of  gut  and 
the  silk  line.  Take  a  small  lively  frog  (you  can  get  any 
number  of  them  collected  by  coimtry  lads  at  the  right 
period  of  the  year).  Hook  a  very  little  bit  of  the  skin  of 
the  frog's  back  on  the  bend  of  the  hook  (just  enough  to 
secure  without  damaging  him) ;  as  Izaak  sayeth,  *  Treat  him 
as  if  you  loved  him,'  though  it  may  be  a  queer  method  of 
expressing  one's  sentiments.  Now,  having  wound  all  the 
line  up  on  your  reel  until  the  bullet  touches  the  eye  of  the 
rod-top,  check  the  line  so  as  to  keep  it  there.  You  have 
then  but  the  foot  of  gut  with  the  hook  and  frog  hanging 
from  the  point,  and  there  are  very  few  holes  amongst 
foliage,  where  you  may  desire  to  fish,  through  which  this 
cannot  very  easily  be  passed  without  catching  in  any 
twigs.  Having  passed  it  through,  and  the  rod-point  being 
over  the  spot  you  want  to  fish,  release  the  line,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bullet  will  draw  it  out  directly.  As  the  frog 
glides  down  towards  the  surface,  ease  the  line  slowly,  as  it 
is  not  desirous  to  plump  him  or  the  bullet  into  the  water, 
but  to  keep  him  on  the  siuface,  so  that  not  an  inch  of  the 
line  should  touch  the  water,  but  the  frog  shoxdd  just  rest, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  surfeu^,  the  bullet  being  a  foot  above 
bim  and  quite  out  of  the  water,  of  course.  The  moment 
the  frog  touches  the  water,  he  will  begin  to  strike  out,  and 
in  his  ineflfective  attempts  to  swim  away  he  will  kick  up 
such  an  attractive  bobbery  on  the  top  of  the  water  that  all 
the  chubs  within  reasonable  range  will  come  to  see  what 
the  disturbance  is,  and  to  a  certainty  they  will  think  it 
necessary  to  take  the  disturber  of  the  peace  into  custody. 
Tastes  di£Fer.  Some  like  frogs,  and  some  cockchafers, 
and  some  bumblebees.  I  have  another  friend  who  is  a 
very  successful  angler  for  chub  on  the  Thames,  and 
who  vows  that  no  respectable  chub  is  seen  out  after  the 
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grey  of  the  morning,  and,  indeed,  thanks  to  the  boats  and 
launches,  that  is  pretty  general  on  the  Thames  now.  He 
then  goes  out  and  rows  very  gently  up  stream  as  far  away 
from  the  spot  he  intends  to  fish  as  possible,  and  drops  down 
the  river  with  the  most  intense  caution,  with  muffled  row- 
locks and  carpet  slippers,  like  a  housebreaker,  grasping  his 
jemmy  or  fishing-rod,  and  with  hardly  a  breath  or  motion. 
He  knows  the  exact  spots,  calculates  his  distance  nicely, 
and  casts  an  artificial  cockchafer  into  the  holes,  the  hook 
being  attractively  garnished  with  two  or  three  gentles, 
which  give  the  cockchafer  the  savoury  appearance  of 
having  had  his  intestines  squeezed  out,  a  state  of  things 
which  he  declares  that  no  chub  can  resist ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly does  catch  some  very  large  chub  where  no  one 
would  expect  them.  The  worst  of  the  artificial  cockchafer 
is  that  you  miss  so  many  rises  with  it.  The  usual  arming 
of  a  single  hook  being  very  inefficient,  I  tried  a  plan  of 
arming  it  which  answered  well  last  summer.  I  got  a  bit 
of  wire  twisted  up  with  an  eye  at  each  end  about  the 
length  of  the  cockchafer ;  this  was  lashed  on  lengthwise 
under  the  belly,  so  that  one  eye  was  at  the  head  and  the 
other  at  the  tail.  The  gut  cast  attached  to  the  head  eye, 
and  on  the  tail  eye  hung  a  triangle  also  eyed  and  suited 
to  the  size  of  the  chafer,  so  that  the  hooks  could  not  catch 
over  the  casting  gut.  In  a  stream  this  caused  the  chafer 
to  spin,  and  increased  its  attractiveness. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  general  ways  of  fishing  for 
chub  is  with  float  and  ground-bait ;  the  best  baits  to  use 
thus  for  chub  are  greaves  and  cheese.  There  is  a  coarse 
common  kind  of  cheese  made  in  the  north  and  in  Wales 
for  about  2d.  per  pound  which  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  greaves  should  be  broken  up  and  scalded ;  the  cheese 
cut  to  the  size  of  gooselierries.  On  the  Upper  Thames  the 
tail  of  a  craw-fish  is  hpld  to  be  a  powerful  incantation  for 
the  biggest  chub.    This  should  be  parboiled. 
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As  chub  are  rather  shy,  the  angler,  particularly  if  he  is 
in  a  punt  or  boat,  must  fish  for  them  some  distance  from 
him ;  and  he  must  therefore,  when  throwing  in  his  bait, 
calculate  whereabouts  it  will  ground  or  be  dispersed  on  the 
bottom  rather  nicely,  because  over  that  part  of  the  swim 
he  must  fish  the  most  carefully.     This  should  not  be 
nearer  to  him  than  ten  yards,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty 
will   be  better.     Use  Nottingham  tackle,  which  will  be 
described  presently.     The  float,  of  course,  must  suit  the 
stream.     The  hook,  if  greaves  or  cheese  be  used,  should  be 
a  small  triangle,  and  the  depth  plumbed  so  that  the  bait 
may  travel  naturally  along  the  bottom  without  dragging 
too  much.     The  Nottingham  tackle  used  in  *  light  cork- 
ing' will  be  about  the  tackle  for  this  purpose.     The 
tackle  dropped  in,  and  the  swim  commenced,  the  rod  is 
held  almost  upright,  the  point  inclining  a  little  forward. 
If  the  weight  of  the  stream  does  not  take  the  line  out  fast 
enough,  it  must  be  handed  off  the  reel.     The  great  object 
is  not  to  check  the  line,  but  to  let  the  bait  travel  steadily 
onward.     Presently  the  float  disappears,  and  the  angler 
must  strike  smartly  and  firmly  (as  he  may  have  a  good 
length  of  line  to  lift  oflF  the  water)  back  over  his  right 
shoulder.     If  he  has  hooked   his  fish,  he  then  winds 
steadily  on  him  until  he  winds  him  up  into  the  swim 
under  the  point  of  the  rod,  whenf  if  he  has  been  brought 
up  from  any  distance,  he  is  usually  fit  for  the  landing-net. 
In  this  kind  of  fiishing,  which  is  called  *  traveller '  fishing 
(the  float  being  the  traveller),  a  long  swim  is  made  if  the 
bottom  admits  of  it,  and  it  is  common  enough  to  strike  fish 
forty  or  even  fifty  jrards  oflF.     Many  sorts  of  fish  are  caught 
in  this  way,  as  I  shall  show.  Many  chub  are  taken  in  open 
winter  weather  by  fishing  down  the  edges  of  the  boughs  in 
this  style.    The  bait  being  set  to  a  little  below  mid-water 
and  consisting  of  a  lump  of  cheese  or  a  bit  of  pith, 
bullock's  marrow,  firagments  of  brains— cheese  being  cast 
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in  as  ground-bait  from  time  to  time  to  attract  the  chub, 
though  the  angler  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  these  two 
baits.  Good  takes  of  big  fish  are  often  thus  made  in  fine 
open  weather. 

Chub  are  often,  too,  caught  when  float-fishing  in  the 
ordinary  roach  and  dace  style,  either  from  pimt  or  bank  ; 
mostly,  however,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  swim ;  and  if 
there  be  a  chub  about,  a  swim  of  some  five  or  ten  yards 
extra  will  often  be  rewarded  with  a  good  one.  Many 
trout  and  even  salmon  rivers  abound  in  chub,  as  the 
Welsh  Wye  and  Irvon,  where  they  are  a  positive  nuisance 
to  the  angler,  and  take  the  place  and  food  of  better  fish. 
I  once,  when  fishing  the  Wye  with  a  very  light  eleven-foot 
trout  rod,  had  two  of  these  brutes  on  at  the  same  time  of 
above  two  pounds  each,  and  no  landing-net.  I  was  fishing 
a  very  promising  run  of  trout  and  grayling  water,  and,  to 
my  disgust,  they  quite  spoiled  all  chance  of  sport  in  it. 
They  are  very  abundant  also  in  the  Kennet,  Windrush, 
and  many  other  excellent  trout  streams,  which  suflFer 
severely  by  their  superabundance. 

The  scales  of  chub,  as  well  as  those  of  bleak,  were  for- 
merly valuable  for  the  nacre  upon  them  to  the  artificial 
pearl-makers,  but  a  better  substitute  has  long  rendered 
them  valueless. 

It  is  but  seldom  the  angler  would  either  spin  or  use  a 
live  bait  for  chub,  as  their  taking  it  is  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule,  though  they  do  take  both  spinning  and 
live  bait  at  times.  Besides  cheese  and  greaves  for  bottom 
baits,  chub  are  very  partial  to  various  grubs  and  cater- 
pillars, to  the  black  slug,  to  snails,  gentles,  and  worms. 
The  chub  likes  a  large  and  &t  mouthful,  so  that  the  hook 
may  be  well  covered. 

I  always  look  upon  the  chub  with  somewhat  of  venera- 
tion ;  for  was  it  not  that  historical  chub,  that  chub  Dagon 
in  fact,  with  the  white  spot  on  his  tail,  that  was  the  first 
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fish  that  introduced  me  to  old  Izaak  ?  I  trow  it  was  ;  and 
well  de  I  remember,  although  so  many  years  have  passed 
away,  how  from  that  chub  I  devoured  the  work  to  the  end. 

THE  BARBEL  (Ci/pnnus  barbus). 

So  named  from  the  barbs  or  wattles  that  depend  from 
the  sides  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  coarse,  watery,  flavourless, 
bony  fish,  and  of  little  value  for  the  table,  unless  it  be 
used  as  stock  for  fish-soup.  Albeit  I  have  seen  fishermen 
eat  them,  first,  however,  splitting  them  down  the  back 
and  taking  out  the  backbone.  Barbel  spawn  in  May  or 
June,  and  get  into  condition  about  the  end  of  July; 
before  which  time,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  spared  by 
the  angler.  Bottom-fishing  commences  on  the  Thames  in 
June,  and  numbers  of  barbel  are  often  caught  in  that 
month  in  a  gravid  state.  I  have  seen  them  captured  at 
that  time,  when  the  spawn  and  milt  was  running  from 
them  at  the  slightest  pressure.  They  ought  not  to  be 
.fished  for,  for  another  month  at  leasts  The  barbel  is 
gregarious,  and  is  a  widely  distributed  fish,  being  found 
in  abundance  in  many  of  the  Continental  rivers.  It 
abounds  also  in  the  Crimea.  With  us  it  is  seldom  found 
to  reach  above  sixteen  pounds  in  weight ;  but  one  of 
twelve  pounds,  though  not  very  uncommon,  is  not  taken 
every  day.  The  barbel,  from  the  size  of  its  fins  and  its 
powerftd  muscles,  aflFords  great  sport,  that  sport  being 
nauch  enhanced  by  the  very  fine  tackle  which  is  often  em- 
ployed in  his  capture;  and  a  day's  good  barbel-fishing 
with  fine  float  tackle,  when  the  barbel  are  biting  freely,  is 
not  to  be  despised,  for  you  may  sometimes  have  fish  of 
eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  pounds  weight,  upon  the  finest 
possible  hook  and  tackle. 

There  are  two  means  employed  for  barbel-fishing — by 
float-fiuBhing  and  by  a  stationary  bait  kept  in  its  place  by 
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meoDS  of  a  plummet  or  otherwise ;  and,  firstly,  I  phall 
treat  of  float-fishing  for  barbel.  The  barbel's  powerful 
fins  enable  him  to  frequent  the  strongest  and  heaviest 
streams ;  and  in  these,  if  there  be  a  ledge  or  a  deep  hole 
or  eddy  in  which  he  can  rest,  he  will  be  foimd,  and  usually 
with  many  friends  in  his  company.  Having  discovered 
his  whereabouts,  the  next  thing  is  to  decide  upon  the 
swim,  and  how  to  bait  and  fish  it  most  advantageously. 
There  are  many  places  which  barbel  affect,  and  where 
the  largest  fish  will  often  be  found,  which,  owing  to  the 
turbulence  of  the  water,  can  only  be  fished  with  ledger 
tackle ;  but  for  the  flogit  choose  a  moderately  sharp  part 
of  the  stream,  as  near  the  supposed  hole  os  may  conveni- 
ently be.  It  should  have  a  fairly  level  bottom  without 
large  stones  or  other  obstructions,  and  be  of  tolerably 
equable  depth,  with  a  steady  current  and  not  too  much 
eddy  or  boil.  If  the  float  on  the  first  trial  be  drowned 
or  sucked  under,  a  heavier  one,  with  a  weighter  set  of 
tackle,  should  be  chosen.  Eight  or  ten  B  B  shots  as 
sinkers  will  fish  most  streams,  but  the  lightest  tackle 
which  the  stream  will  carry  is  the  best,  provided  the  float 
swims  easily  and  steadily.  It  is  advisable  that  the  swim 
should  not  be  less  than  five  feet  in  depth,  nor  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  angler  should  it  be  more 
than  from  eight  to  ten,  or  the  tackle  will  need  to  be  heavy, 
and  the  depth  will  be  unmanageable  for  comfortable  fish- 
ing. Of  course  I  am  here  referring  to  the  choice  of  a 
swim,  and  to  ordinarily  clear  water.  There  are  plenty  of 
cases  where  there  is  no  choice,  and  the  angler  may  be 
obliged  at  times  to  fish  in  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water, 
though  the  last  is  excessive  and  unusual.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  water  be  heavy  and  coloured  much  with  rain, 
he  will  sometimes  get  good  fishing  in  three  or  four  feet. 
Having  found  out  where  there  are  barbel,  and  selected  the 
swim,  all  that   the  angler  has  to  do  is  to  bait  the  stream 
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and  fish  it.  If,  however,  he  does  not  know  where  there 
are  barbel,  he  should  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  mark  where 
he  sees  a  barbel  jump;  for,  as  they  are  by  no  means  a 
solitary  fish,  he  will  probably  there  find  more  of  them. 
Barbel  are  a  very  restless  fish,  jumping  out  of  the  water 
all  day  long,  differing  in  this  from  many  fish  which  only 
show  themselves  so  in  the  morning  and  evening.  It  is 
said  that  they  jump  thus  to  free  themselves  from  parasites, 
to  which  they  are  very  subject. 

If  the  angler  cannot  fix  upon  a  swim  in  this  way,  he 
should  choose  a  swim  such  as  I  have  above  described,  and 
which  ends  in,  or  runs  by  the  edge  of,  some  deep  hole  or 
eddy;  or  where  there  are  old  piles  or  roots,  sunken  boats,  or 
rubbish  of  any  kind  which  may  aflFord  harbours  for  the  fish. 
This  he  should  bait  in  such  £a,shion  that  some  of  the  bait 
shall  find  its  way  into  the  hole  and  amongst  the  rubbishy 
and  so  coax  the  fish  from  their  holes  to  look  for  more,  even 
though  a  hook  should  be  concealed  in  some  of  it.  Pailing 
in  all  these  methods,  he  must  rove  for  them,  and  this  after 
all  is  much  the  pleasantest  way  of  fishing.  Coming  tx)  the 
river's  side,  he  chooses  a  swim  which  appears  suitable^  and 
which  he  finds  tolerably  level.  Here  he  breaks  up  two 
or  three  worms  or  other  bait,  and  throws  them  loosely  into 
the  water,  so  that  they  shall  find  the  bottom  all  about  the 
swim  he  designs  to  fish.  Then  he  takes  half-a-dozen  or  a 
dozen  swims.  If  he  catches  a  fish,  he  throws  in  another 
worm  or  two.  If  the  fish  go  on  biting  he  keeps  on  fishing, 
now  and  then  throwing  in  a  worm  or  two  to  draw  them 
together.  If  the  place  appears  likely  to  show  sport,  he 
throws  in  perhaps  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  worms  broken 
up,  and  fishes  the  swim  until  the  fish  are  exhausted  or  go 
off,  when  he  seeks  another  swim.  Should  he,  however, 
get  no  fish  or  bite  in  half-a-dozen  swims,  he  continues 
onward  down-stieam  until  he   comes  to  the  next  most 
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likely  swim,  when  he  tries  that  in  like   manner — never 
stopping  longer  in  one  swim  than  the  fish  bite. 

Xn  this  method  of  fishing  the  angler  must  make  as 
little  disturbance  on  the  bank  as  possible,  or  he  will  alarm 
every  fish.  Should  he,  however,  know  where  a  good  store 
of  barbel  lie,  having  chosen  the  swim,  he  will  proceed  to 
bait  it  with  about  1,000  fresh  lob  or  dew-worms,  coming  to 
it  at  least  twenty  hours  before  he  intends  to  fish  it.  He 
breaks  each  worm  up  into  about  three  or  four  pieces,  and 
casts  the  whole  into  the  place  he  intends  to  fish.  On  the 
Thames,  in  order  to  keep  the  bait  from  straying  too  far,  the 
worms  are  enclosed  in  huge  balls  of  clay,  and  the  fishermen 
bait  the  night  before  fishing ;  so  tliat  when  they  come  in 
the  morning,  less  than  twelve  hours  after,  they  find  the  fish 
collected  together,  doubtless,  but  gorged  with  the  worms 
so  profusely  provided  for  them,  and  so  close  to  the  place 
where  the  punt-poles  are  to  be  driven  in,  and  the  punt  or 
boat  fixed,  that  the  fish,  startled,  even  if  they  are  himgry, 
get  shy  of  the  boat  and  retire  to  a  distance.  This  is  the 
usual  method  of  baiting ;  but  the  one  which  I  have  foimd 
to  pay  best  is  to  bait  for  three  nights  in  succession,  using 
about  500  or  600  worms  the  first  two  nights,  and  half  that 
number  on  the  third,  so  as  not  to  overdo  them.  By  this 
means  if  there  is  any  chance  of  sport  the  angler  will  be 
sure  to  get  it,  and  if  he  chooses  a  good  swim  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August  when  the  water  is  just  clearing  from  a 
flood  he  should  get  the  best  sport.  On  the  Trent  they  do 
not  put  the  bait  into  clay,  but  let  it  scatter  down  the 
stream ;  and  as  they  fish  a  long  way  from  the  stand  or 
boat,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  barbel  are  not  alarmed  by 
the  proximity  of  the  angler.  Whether  the  angler  fishes 
from  a  stand  on  the  shore,  or  from  a  boat,  the  method  is 
the  same.  The  object  is  to  let  the  hook-bait  travel  over 
the  whole  distance  along  which  the  groimd-bait  has  been 
scattered,  dragging,  like  the  ground-bait,  slowly  along  the 
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bottom.  (For  barbel,  which  are  a  ground-routing  fish,  the 
bait  should  always  touch  the  bottom.)  Coming,  then,  to 
the  spot  which  has  been  baited,  and  having  determined 
the  depth,  so  as  to  let  the  bait  drag  slightly,  cast  in  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  broken  worms,  in  order  to  set  the  fish 
biting  again — ^taking  care,  of  course,  to  keep  the  bait  as 
much  in  a  line  as  possible  with  the  spot  which  you  have 
taken  the  depth  of.  The  float  should  be  of  the  sort  used 
by  the  Nottingham  fishers,  and  described  hereafter.  The 
hook  should  be  a  straight  round-bend  worm-hook,  of  about 
No.  5  or  6,  and  tied  upon  fine  but  roimd  stained  gut. 
The  nearest  shot  should  be  at  least  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
from  the  hook«  or,  if  it  be  requisite  that  the  bait  should 
drag  much,  even  more  than  that  distance.  The  bait 
should  be  the  tail  of  a  bright-red  well-scoured  lob-worm, 
neatly  threaded  on  the  hook,  with  barely  one-third  of  an 
inch  of  the  tail  off  the  point  of  the  hook,  which  should 
always  be  thoroughly  covered  and  concealed  in  the  bait. 
Be  sure  that  your  hook-bait  is  always  a  part  of  the  best 
and  liveliest  worm  you  can  select.  Having  baited  the 
hook,  drop  it  into  the  water,  and  allow  it  to  travel  on- 
wards as  described  in  Nottingham  fishing. 

There  is  another  method  of  fishing  with  a  travelling 
bait,  but  this  is  only  to  be  done  with  special  tackle,  and 
by  a  past  master  in  the  art.  No  float  is  used,  but  simply 
a  single  small  pistol  bullet,  fixed  some  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  bait.  The  rod  should  be  light  and  slender,  some- 
thing longer  and  stronger  than  an  ordinary  float-rod,  so  as 
to  feel  the  lightest  touch  ;  the  rings  must  be  upright  to 
allow  the  line,  which  should  be  the  finest  possible  dressed 
silk,  to  nm  freely,  the  gut  and  hook  also  as  fine  as  can  be 
used.  The  hook  a  moderate  sized  round-bend,  about  6  or 
7,  baited  with  half  a  lob-worm ;  this  should  be  dropped  in 
and  allowed  to  travel  along  the  bottom  throughout  the 
swim  without  a  check,  just  enough  line  being  paid  out.    At 
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the  least  check  or  stop  of  the  line  the  angler  should  strike, 
not  too  heavily,  but  with  a  drag  to  overcome  any  loose  or 
bagged  line ;  and  if  the  angler  can  manage  to  master  this 
rather  difficult  method  thoroughly,  he  will  find  that  he 
will  catch  many  more  fish  than  he  does  with  the  float. 
But  the  tackle  and  appliances  must  all  be  of  the  finest, 
or  they  hold  too  much  water.  A  Nottingham  reel  will  be 
foimd  most  useful. 

Barbel  are  often  taken  with  the  lighter  appliances 
used  in  roach-fishing,  and  excellent  sport  is  thus  enjoyed. 
Should  the  angler  use  greaves  or  cheese  as  a  bait,  no 
change  in  the  style  of  fishing  is  needed,  save  that  the 
cheese  should  not  be  permitted  to  drag  on  the  ground, 
or  it  will  come  off  the  hook. 

In  fishing  with  a  stationary  bait,  three  plans  are  also 
adopted.  The  first  is  by  the  use  of  the  ledger,  the  second 
by  the  clay-ball,  and  the  third  by  a  fixed  float,  called  on 
the  Trent '  tight-corking.'  The  ledger  is  composed  of  a 
perforated  lead,  usually  a  good-sized  bullet,  or  flat  dia- 
mond-shaped lead  if  the  stream  is  heavy  and  likely  to 
roll  the  bullet  over ;  through  this  the  line  runs  freely,  a 
shot  being  fastened  on  the  line,  about  two  feet  above  the 
hook,  to  prevent  the  lead  from  sliding  farther  down  to- 
wards the  hook.  (See  Plate  I.  fig.  3,  page  II.)  The  part 
of  the  tackle  on  which  the  lead  plays  should  be  served 
with  silk,  and  three  feet  of  gut  should  run  between  the 
lead  and  the  hook. 

The  hook  for  ledger-fishing  is  generally  a  size  or  so 
larger  than  that  used  for  float- fishing.  No.  5  or  6,  and  is 
baited  with  a  clean  and  lively  lob-worm  ;  though  greaves 
and  even  gentles  are  sometimes  used  for  a  change,  worms 
are  the  greatest  stand-by.  In  baiting  the  hook,  some 
people  take  off  the  head  of  the  worm,  if  it  be  large,  pre- 
ferring only  to  cover  the  hook  well.  I  like  a  whole  worm 
best,  however ;  it  lives  longer,  and  is  less  likely  to  shift 
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on  the  hook.  As  I  have  said,  in  baiting  a  barbel-hook 
generally,  only  the  smallest  portion  of  the  tail  of  the 
worm  should  be  allowed  beyond  the  point  of  the  hook. 
The  tackle  is  then  swung  and  pitched  forward  to  the  re- 
quisite distance — i.  e.  where  the  fish  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  plentiful;  and  the  lead  is  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  bottom,  a  tight  line  being  kept  on  it,  so  that 
the  fisherman  may  just  feel  the  lead,  without  lifting  it 
at  all  from  the  bottom.  The  moment  a  bite  occurs,  the 
angler  will  feel  it,  as  the  line  is  not  checked  at  all  between 
the  bullet  and  the  point  of  the  rod.  At  the  first  touch 
he  should  not  strike,  as  the  barbel  nibbles  a  little  at  a 
stationary  bait ;  but  when  he  feels  two  or  three  sharp  tugs 
at  the  rod-point,  he  may  strike  upwards  sharply,  as  he  has 
to  strike  the  lead  from  the  bottom,  as  well  as  to  stick  the 
hook  into  the  fish.  For  the  first  half-second  he  should 
hold  the  line  firmly,  so  as  to  fix  the  hook  securely  in  the 
fish's  mouth :  after  which  he  may  let  him  run,  if  he  be  a 
big  one,  and  play  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ;  the  hold 
seldom  gives  if  the  hook  be  of  fair  size,  as  the  mouth  of 
a  barbel  is  very  leathery  and  tough. 

Id  ledger-fishing  as  in  all  barbel-fishing  the  tackle 
should  always  be  as  fine  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  will 
allow,  and  if  you  can  hold  the  bottom  with  a  moderate 
sized  pistol-bullet,  do  not  use  a  larger  one ;  if  the  line  is 
fine,  it  will  carry  a  much  lighter  lead  than  if  it  is  coarse. 
The  gut  too,  particularly  the  hook-link,  should  be  fine,  as 
the  barbel  is  no  fool,  and  with  light  tackle  you  must  not 
use  a  coarse  heavy  rod  or  you  will  not  feel  the  bullet  on 
the  bottom.     Indeed  the  lighter  you  can  fish  the  better. 

After  catching  a  few  fish,  whether  by  float  or  ledger, 
if  the  fish  go  ofif  biting  a  little,  throw  in  half-a-dozen 
broken  worms  to  set  them  on  the  feed  again ;  but  the 
angler  must  beware  of  overfeeding  them  while  the  fish 
^e  biting,  ^as  many  a  day's  sport  is  spoilt  by  this  foolish 
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habit.  If,  however,  the  fish  remain  shy,  leave  the  swim 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  they  will  have  regained  both 
confidence  and  an  appetite  probably.  To  continue  fishing 
and  baiting  is  certain  fidlure. 

The  next  stationary  way  of  fishing  is  by  what  is  called 
the  clay-ball.  This  plan  is  used  chiefly  from  a  punt  or 
boat,  and  is  often  successful  in  clear  water ;  it  is  employed 
too  chiefly  when  gentles  or  greaves  are  used  as  a  bait, 
about  half-a-dozen  gentles  or  a  small  piece  of  greaves 
being  stuck  on  a  perch-hook.  About  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  hook,  a  little  bit  of  stick,  of  about  an  inch  in  length, 
is  fiistened  cross-wise  ;  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  ball  on  the  line.  A  lump  of  stifi*  clay,  of  the  size  of 
an  orange,  is  then  taken,  and  some  gentles  being  enclosed 
in  it,  it  is  worked  up  with  bran  over  the  piece  of  stick  on 
to  the  line.  The  gut  between  the  ball  and  the  hook  is 
then  wound  round  the  ball  and  drawn  into  the  clay,  which 
is  squeezed  and  worked  over  it,  so  that  only  the  hook  shall 
protrude  beyond  the  proper  end  of  the  ball,  which  is  then 
dropped  to  the  bottom — the  hook  with  the  gentles  show- 
ing just  outside  the  ball,  in  the  most  attractive  way  (see 
Plate  II.  figs.  8  and  9,  p.  70).  Soon  the  gentles  in  the  clay 
force  their  way  out,  and  the  fish  taking  them  from  the 
ball,  almost  inevitably  take  those  on  the  hook  also ;  the 
angler  strikes  when  he  feels  a  bite,  which  he  does  almost 
as  easily  as  with  the  ledger,  and  the  strike  shakes  and 
breaks  oflf  the  clay  ball,  leaving  the  line  free  to  play  the 
fish.  Some  anglers,  to  make  the  lure  more  deceptive, 
enclose  the  hook  in  the  clay  ball,  and  let  the  fish  dig  it 
out,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  A  stoutish  rod  and  tackle  are 
required.  This  is  a  very  killing  plan,  when  the  fish  are 
biting  shyly ;  but  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  practised  far 
from  the  boat  or  bank. 

The  French  fish  somewhat  in  this  style,  using  a  short 
piece  of  whalebone  or  stick,  of  some  eighteen 'inches  long. 
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instead  of  a  rod,  and  playing  the  fish,  when  hooked,  with 
the  hands.  The  tackle  they  use  is  of  course  stout.  They 
weld  up  horse-dung  with  the  clay  ball,  which  is  supposed 
to  render  it  more  attractive.  I  have  seen  a  Frenchman 
make  some  very  good  takes  of  barbel  in  this  way,  with 
about  twelve  feet  of  water-cord,  and  the  half  of  an  old 
\mibrella  rib.  The  slightest  bite  is  felt  very  distinctly 
with  this  apparatus. 

Tight-corking,  as  pursued  on  the  Trent,  is  simply  using 
a  heavyish  float  well  shotted  and  plumbed  some  two  feet 
too  deep.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  shot  drags  on  the 
bottom,  and  the  float  is  kept  stationary,  hanging  down 
stream  while  the  bait  lies  still  on  the  ground,  but  imme- 
diately a  fish  bites  at  it  the  float  gives  warning.  This 
method  of  fishing  is  often  combined  with  a  small  clay  ball, 
particularly  by  bank-anglers,  who  squeeze  on  above  the 
hook  a  small  clay  ball  as  big  as  a  plum,  and  leave  the 
ball  and  bait  to  drag  on  the  bottom,  the  float  showing 
when  the  bait  is  taken  almost  as  well  as  when  it  is  in 
regular  floating  trim.  This  may  be  called  a  combination 
of  tight-corking  and  clay-balling. 

Though  cheese  is  often  used  in  float-fishing,  it  is  more 
often  so  used  for  chub  (which  are  particularly  fond  of 
cheese)  than  barbel.  The  cheese  used  on  the  Trent  and 
in  the  midland  counties  is  made  of  skim-milk,  and  with- 
out salt ;  it  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  of  the  size  of 
a  small  gooseberry.  As  at  every  strike  or  two  the  bait 
requires  to  be  renewed,  when  other  baits  can  be  obtained 
it  is  not  much  in  favour.  Barbel  also  take  greaves  well, 
and  likewise  gentles ;  both  may  be  used  either  with  float 
or  ledger.  Barbel,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  may,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  often  be  taken  with  a  spinning  bait, 
when  the  angler  is  spinning  for  trout,  in  weir-pools  and 
such  rough  water.  I  have  known  many  large  ones  caught 
thus,  and  one  of  about  fifteen  poimds  was  taken  years  back 
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by  poor  old  Bill  Wisdom,  at  Hampton  Comrt  weir  on  the 
Thames.  Still  they  cannot  be  called  a  predacious  fish. 
Another  bait  which  answers  well  for  them  is  a  piece  of  a 
lampem ;  this  is  a  killing  bait  in  November,  when  the 
lampems  are  running — the  ground-bait  being  the  head, 
blood,  and  intestines  of  lampems.  I  have  with  the  ledger 
made  some  very  fine  takes  with  this  bait,  once  taking 
many  heavy  fish,  my  first  four  being  five,  six,  eight,  and 
twelve  pounds  respectively.  It  is  not  often  used,  however, 
as  the  barbel  retires  to  winter  quarters  at  the  first  smart 
frost,  and  the  lampems  seldom  run  in  any  nmnbers  until 
a  frost  or  two  has  occurred.  I  have  known  many  fine 
barbel  taken  with  a  bit  of  fat  bacon,  and  raw  beef  or 
mutton  is  also  often  taken  greedily.  In  the  absence  of 
worms  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  baiting  with  bacon 
or  chopped  beef.  The  coarsest  would  do.  I  have  an  idea 
that  if  one  couldn't  get  worms  a  gallon  of  shrimps  would 
prove  very  acceptable,  but  I  never  tried  it. 

Fishing  for  barbel  with  fine  roach  tackle  is,  however, 
certainly  productive  of  the  most  sport,  though  it  is  not  the 
way  to  make  a  large  bag ;  for  if  tlie  angler  be  using  fine 
roach  tackle,  and  hooks  a  good  fish,  he  may  waste  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  over  him,  and  then  loose  him  after 
all,  as  I  have  done  scores  of  times.  I  always  fished  with 
single  hair  formerly,  when  float-fishing  from  a  punt,  and 
have  killed  very  many  barbel  of  four  and  five  pounds 
weight  with  it ;  but  so  much  time  and  so  many  fish  were 
lost  at  it,  that  I  have  long  discontinued  it.  I  once  re- 
member, many  years  since,  hooking  an  apparently  large 
fish  on  single  hair,  about  five  o'clock  one  November  after- 
noon. I  played  him  for  a  loDg  time  until  my  arm  grew 
tired,  when  I  handed  the  rod  to  a  friend  who  was  with 
me.  He  tired,  and  handed  the  rod  to  Wisdom,  who  in 
turn  gave  it  back  to  me.  They  both  despaired  of  our 
ever  killing  the  fish,  and  set  his  weight  at  a  dozen  pounds 
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at  least.     '  He'll  take  you  all  night,  sir,'  said  Wisdom. 
*  Then  I'll  stop  with  him  all  night,  if  he  does  not  break 
me,  for  I  never  have  been  able  to  kill  one  of  these  big 
ones  with  a  single  hair,'  was  my  reply.     I  had  often  on  the 
same  spot  hooked  three  or  four  of  these  monsters  in  a 
morning,  but  I  never  could  kill  one  of  them.     They  always 
got  away,  for  not  far  below  us  was  a  large  deep  hole,  full 
of  snags,  old  roots,  and  rubbish  ;  and  sooner  or  later  they 
always  remembered  their  hole  there,  and  dashed  into  it 
headlong.     Even  stout  ledger-tackle  would  hardly  have 
held  them,  and  that  they  were  very  shy  at,  preferring  the 
single   hair  greatly.      This  hole   was  about  fifty  yards 
below  us,  and  I  constantly  expected  the  fish  would  make 
for  it.     However,  though   he  made   constant  runs,  he 
never  cared   to  go  above  half  the  distance,  but  sheered 
about,  now  out  in  the   stream  and  now  in  towards  the 
campshot.'     It  had  long  been  dark,  and   he  showed  no 
symtoms  of  tiring,  though  he  had  in  turn  tired  all  of  us. 
Playing  a  fish  in  the  dark  is  awkward  work,  so  we  hailed 
some  men,  several  of  whom,  attracted  by  the  report  of  our 
having  hooked  '  a  big  'un,'  were  standing  on  the  bank,  to 
bring  us  a  couple  of  lanthoms  and  some  hot  brandy  and 
water,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
lanthoms  we  at  length  managed  to  get  the  net  under  the 
fish  and  lifted  him  oat.     It  was  half-past  eight  when  he 
was  landed,  so  that  I  had  had  him  on  three   and  a  half 
hours.     And  now  what  does  the  reader  think  he  weighed  ? 
I  was  disgusted  to  find  that  he  was  only  a  six-and-a-half 
pound  fish ;  had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  broken  from  him 
hours  before ;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  was  hooked  by  the 
back-fin,  and  his  head  being  perfectly  free,  of  course  he 
played  as  heavily  as  a  fish  of  double  the  size ;  and  even 

*  <  The  campshot/  as  it  is  termed  on  the  Thames,  is  the  wooden  board- 
ing and  piling  that  keeps  np  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  places  where  it 
gets  old  and  broken,  it  makes  a  famous  harbour  for  fish. 
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now,  remembering  what  the  stream  was,  I  wonder  how  I 
did  succeed  in  landing  him,  as  a  fish  so  hooked,  having  his 
broadside  opposed  to  the  water,  has  great  power  of  resist- 
ance. Indeed  I  consider  that  the  accomplishment  was 
equal  to  killing  a  fish  of  double  the  weight,  ii  fairly 
hooked.  The  feat  may  sound  incredible — three  hours  and 
a  half  with  only  a  single  horsehair,  a  fin-hooked  fish,  and 
a  heavy  stream — ^nevertheless  it  is  strictly  true.  Had  the 
hold  been  in  the  mouth  instead  of  the  hard,  tough  fin,  it 
would  probably  have  cut  out  in  half  the  time.  Now  I 
give  this  piece  of  advice  to  all  anglers  who  may  be  fishing 
from  a  pimt  with  roach  tackle,  and  who  chance  to  hook  a 
big  one — ^and  it  is  a  wrinkle  worth  remembering.  Let  the 
punt  go  from  the  poles  and  get  below  him  if  you  can, 
before  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  so  as  to  lead  him  down 
stream  as  far  from  his  hold  (and  big  fish  always  have 
one)  as  possible.  For  if  you  continue  to  play  him  about 
the  spot  where  you  hooked  him,  sooner  or  later  he  will 
make  a  bolt  to  his  hold,  when  you  ,may  wish  him  good- 
bye. Therefore  get  him,  if  possible,  to  travel  into  a 
strange  country,  when,  if  the  bottom  be  fairly  clear  and 
the  grip  good,  you  may  easily  reduce  it  to  a  question  of 
patience. 

The  largest  barbel  I  ever  took  or  saw  taken  weighed  a 
little  over  twelve  pounds,  and  was  taken  on  the  ledger 
with  lampem  bait,  as  noted  above* 
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CHAPTER   II. 

BOTTOM-FlSHING—oontinued, 

KOTTINOHAM  ANQLINa CASHNQ  FROM  THB  RBEL—DACEXNO — UOHT 

CORKING ^THB  8UDER,   ETC. 

HATiNa  spoken  of  the  Nottingham  style  of  fishing,  it  may 
be  as  well  here  to  give  some  idea  of  its  method  and  the 
means  and  appliances  required  for  it.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  as  to  tackle,  Nottingham  reels  diflfer  widely  from 
those  commonly  employed ;  they  are  usually  made  of  wood 
and  in  two  pieces,  the  barrel  of  the  reel  upon  which  the 
line  is  wound  turning  on  a  spindle  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  portion  which  forms  the  immovable  part  of  the  reel. 
This  is  contrived  so  that  the  barrel  shall  run  with  the 
utmost  freedom  at  the  lightest  touch.  These  reels  were 
invented  chiefly  for  bank-fishing,  where  it  is  required  to 
cast  out  a  long  line.  In  the  fashion  pursued  by  the 
fishermen  who  require  to  cast  a  long  line  on  the  Thames, 
for  ledgering  or  spinning  more  particularly,  the  line  is 
drawn  oflF  the  reel  and  laid  loosely  in  coils  at  the  fisher- 
man's feet,  imless  he  be  dexterous  enough  to  gather  it  up  in 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand  as  some  do,  and  such  a  practice 
would  not  do  where  the  angler  is  walking  along  the  bank 
of  a  river,  or  fishing  haply  from  a  withy  or  reed  bed,  for 
his  line  would  be  constantly  catching  in  twigs,  thorns,  or 
particles  of  rubbish,  and  a  tangle  at  the  rings  would  be 
inevitable  at  every  cast.  Added  to  this,  the  Nottingham 
style  of  float-fishing  absolutely   requires   the   finest    and 
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• 
lightest  silk  nmning-line  made,  and  the  line  used  for  float- 
fishing  is  of  Derby  twist,  scarcely  coarser  than  common 
netting-silk.  This  would,  if  laid  in  coils,  or  gathered  in 
the  hand,  tangle  up  into  inextricable  knots ;  consequently 
it  is  required  to  run  off  the  reel  and  with  the  utmost  ex- 
emption from  friction — ^for  if  there  were  much  friction  it 
would  not  run  at  all.  Indeed,  such  is  the  freedom  of  these 
reels,  that  more  often  than  not,  in  throwing  a  heavy  tackle 
or  letting  out  a  long  line,  it  is  requisite  to  moderate  their 
pace.  As  the  right  hand  is  engaged  in  holding  the  rod, 
this  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  hand  on  the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  revolving 
reel,  according  as  the  pace  is  required  to  be  regulated, 
while  by  increasing  the  pressure  the  run  of  the  line  may 
be  stopped  altogether.  If  this  precaution  be  not  taken 
the  reel,  when  in  full  impetus,  turns  round  so  much  faster 
than  the  line  runs  out  through  the  rings,  that  it  is  apt  to 
overrun  the  line,  and  a  sad  tangle  is  the  result.  This 
part  of  the  operation  requires  practice — ^and  a  good  deal 
of  practice.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  is  much  more 
diflBcult  than  the  one  in  ordinary  use  on  the  Thames ;  but 
to  compensate  for  this  it  is  much  neater,  and  more  deadly 
when  once  acquired. 

The  equipment  of  the  Nottingham  roach  and  dace- 
fisher  will  be  as  follows :  Rod,  light  and  springy,  more 
flexible  than  a  Thames  punt-rod,  but  not  so  flexible  as  a 
fly-rod — almost  midway  between  the  two— about  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  long,  and  not  too  heavy  foi:  one  hand,  and 
with  small  upright  rings ;  a  wooden  reel  with  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  of  the  finest  Derby  twist  on  it ;  a  tackle  of 
very  fine  gut  of  about  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  The 
hook  used  is  usually  of  the  straight  round-bend  pattern, 
as  the  worm  is  more  often  used  than  any  other  bait ;  the 
size  of  course  will  be  proportioned  to  the  fish — that  for 
dace,  roach,  &c.,  being  of  the  round-bend  pattern  shown  in 
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Plate  XIV.  at  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12.  The  float  is  composed 
solely  of  some  eight  inches  of  a  good  somid  goose-quill,  the 
top  of  which  is  painted  to  make  it  watertight,  the  bottom 
having  a  ring  whipped  on  to  it  for  the  line  to  pass  through. 
The  float  has  no  caps,  as  being  usually  attached  to  the  run- 
ning-line(instead  of  to  the  tackle,  as  in  the  Thames  fishing), 
it  is  fastened  on  with  b^o  half  hitches.  This  float  carries 
about  from  four  to  six  No.  1  shot,  the  lowest  of  which  is  a 
good  foot  ebove  the  hook,  so  as  to  allow  the  bait  to  drag 
for  some  inches  on  the  bottom  without  catching;  the 
others  are  placed  at  intervals  of  six  inches  or  so  up  the 
tackle.  This  is  far  better  and  less  visible,  and  the  line 
swims  straighter  and  less  wavily  in  the  water,  than  in  the 
Thames  plan,  where  the  shot  are  all  crowded  together  at 
one  spot  (some  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  hook).  With 
this  tackle  Trent  anglers  fish  for  roach,  dace,  perch, 
gudgeon,  chub,  and  bream,  and  in  a  light  or  slow  water 
occasionally  for  barbel ;  though  for  regular  barbel-fishing, 
in  the  heavy  streams,  they  have  a  set  of  heavier  apparatus 
altogether,  which  is  called  *  light  corking  tackle,'  because 
they  use  for  it  their  lightest  cork  float ;  the  one  above 
described  being  but  a  quill.  The  barbel  float  has  an 
elongated  cork  body,  more  or  less  bulky,  supplemented 
over  it. 

Now  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  a  Nottingham  fisher- 
man is,  not  to  let  the  fish  see  or  hear  him,  and  therefore 
he  fishes  as  far  from  them  as  he  reasonably  can.  Walking 
along  the  bank  of  a  river,  if  he  has  not  already  selected  a 
swim,  he  fixes  upon  a  spot  that  looks  likely  to  yield  sport. 
He  decides  to  fish  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore 
where  the  stream  is  steady  and  not  too  strong,  and  the 
water  apparently  of  the  right  depth.  The  first  thing  is  to 
ascertain  how  deep  it  really  is.  A  London  angler  would 
drop  in  a  lump  of  lead  and  work  it  about  up  and  down  all 
over  the  swim,  thereby  scaring  the  fish,  to  commence  with. 
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But  the  Nottingham  man  avoids  this  ;  he  adjusts  his  float 
at  what  he  supposes  to  be  about  the  right  depth,  casts  his 
tackle  out  to  the  exact  distance  from  the  shore  at  which 
he  intends  to  fish,  and  allows  his  float  to  drift  down  the 
stream.  If  it  floats  in  quite  an  upright  position  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  dragging,  the  line  is  too  short, 
and  the  depth  below  the  float  must  be  increased.  If  the 
float  bob  under,  the  shots  are  on  the  ground,  and  the  line 
must  be  shortened  below  the  float,  and  so  on.  Thus  after 
four  or  five  swims  are  tried,  he  hits  by  judgment  the 
right  depth,  which  is  for  the  worm  to  trip  or  drag  slightly 
over  the  bottom  without  the  shot  coming  in  contact  with 
it,  for  if  the  worm  be  properly  hooked,  and  the  bottom  not 
foul,  the  tackle  will  nearly  always  carry  the  worm  with  it ; 
should  it  hang,  the  slightest  raising  of  the  rod-point  will 
loosen  it. 

Having  found  the  depth  of  the  water  opposite  to  him, 
he  proceeds  to  try  it  for  the  whole  length  of  the  swim — 
for  a  Nottingham  angler's  swim  is  often  from  a  dozen 
to  twenty  yards  in  length;  sometimes  it  does  not  com- 
mence until  the  float  is  almost  that  distance  from  him, 
the  intermediate  water  being  a  cautionary  compliment  to 
the  fish's  sharpness  of  sight  and  sensation.  Of  course, 
having  taken  up  the  position  or  line  of  swim,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  which  he  means  his  float  to  travel  over,  it  is 
expedient  to  keep  in  that  line,  and  it  is  there  his  ground- 
bait  will  be  cast,  and  a  few  feet  outside  or  inside  of  it  will 
be  so  far  from  the  fish.  Considerable  nicety  of  judgment 
is  required  to  keep  to  this.  Having  now  to  try  the  swim 
the  whole  length,  and  having  pitched  his  tackle  out  to  the 
requisite  distance,  he  lowers  the  point  of  the  rod  until  it 
slightly  inclines  from  the  thigh  towards  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  follows  the  float  (with  neither  too  free 
nor  too  tight  a  line)  with  the  point  of  the  rod  \mtil 
the  float  has  all  the  line  he  can  give  from  the  rod-point 
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Dvith  it  down-stream.  Now  comes  the  nicer  part  of  the 
operation,  and  that  is  to  give  off  line  from  the  reel  so 
lightly  and  continuously  that  it  shall  run  freely  through 
the  rings,  and  never  check  the  swim  of  the  float.  This  is 
done  by  keeping  the  reel  turning  fast  or  slow  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  stream,  working 
it  by  quick,  short  touches  from  a  left-hand  finger  on  the 
edge  or  circumference  of  the  wheel. 

If,  in  going  down  the  swim,  the  angler  finds  that  it 
deepens  oflf  very  much,  or  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  rise 
or  hill,  or  that  the  bottom  is  foul,  he  has  nothing  for  it 
but  to  choose  another  swim. 

Supposing  that  he  has  at  length  found  a  swim  suffi- 
ciently level  throughout  and  to  his  mind,  he  then  breaks 
up  four  or  five  worms  into  very  small  pieces  and  throws 
them  in  well  above  the  swim,  calculating  carefully  where- 
abouts they  are  likely  to  groimd;  and  here,  again,  is  a 
point  that  requires  practice  and  judgment,  because  if 
thrown  in  too  high  up  the  stream  the  bait  grounds  too  soon, 
and  the  fish  are  drawn  up  out  of  the  swim.  If  too  low, 
then  the  reverse  happens.  The  great  object  is  to  fish  over 
your  ground-bait ;  and  for  this  purpose  you  must  observe 
not  only  the  latitude  of  the  swim  but  the  longitude  also. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  this  than  many  suppose ; 
and  many  an  indififerent  day's  sport  has  no  doubt  been 
ascribed  to  any  other  cause  but  the  right  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect  or  miscalculation  of  this  important  point. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  bottom  of  the  swim  is  tolerably 
dear  of  obstruction,  and  thrown  in  bait,  &c.,  the  angler 
commences  his  swim;  but  first  it  may  happen  that  the 
swim  he  has  selected  is  some  two  rods'  length  from  the 
shore  (roach  and  dace-swims  are  seldom  more,  though 
barbel  of  course  will  lie  in  the  heavier  streams,  more 
towards  the  centre  of  the  river).  Now,  suppose  the 
angler's  swim  to  be,  let  us  say,  twenty  feet  from  the  spot 
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he  stands  on ;  the  length  of  his  rod  being  twelve  or  thir- 
teen feet,  he  may  take  nine  or  ten  feet  for  the  rod,  or 
perhaps  a  little  less  ;  the  depth  of  the  water  is  five  feet ; 
so  that  supposing  his  bait  to  hang  at  the  full  length  of 
the  rod — which  is  as  much  line  as  he  will  be  able  to  swing 
out,  and  probably  more— his  float  will  be  some  half-way  up 
the  rod,  and  there  will  be  but  five  feet  of  line  to  add  to 
the  ten  feet  allowed  for  the  rod  ;  but  he  wants  to  get  the 
float  five  or  six  feet  fitrther  out — how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
The  tackle  is  dace  tackle,  and  is  therefore  too  light  to 
cast  from  the  reel,  for  with  such  a  light  weight  the  reel 
would  not  revolve  ;  he  cannot  place  any  line  on  the  grass 
at  his  feet,  nor  allow  any  to  hang  loose  from  the  reel, 
because  a  line  so  light  as  the  fine  Derby  twist  would 
inevitably  twist  up  and  tangle,  and  it  would  catch  at  the 
first  ring ;  so,  to  overcome  all  these  diflSculties,  he  with 
the  left  hand  takes  hold  of  the  running  line  above  the  first 
rod-ring,  draws  as  much  as  he  requires  ofi"  the  reel,  and 
holds  it  away  from  his  left  side  (farther  from  or  nearer  to 
his  body  as  the  case  may  require),  thus  keeping  the  spare 
line  that  is  to  run  through  the  rings  straight  and  tight,  so 
that  it  cannot  tangle.  WJiile  doing  this  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  handle  his  rod  close  to  the  reel,  so  that  the 
hand  which  holds  it  may  be  pressed  against  the  disc  of  the 
reel  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round  and  loosening  the 
line.  Then  poising  the  rod  clear  of  his  body  on  the  right 
side,  he  gives  his  bait  and  tackle  the  requisite  swing  to- 
wards the  point  he  desires  to  reach  ;  as  he  makes  the  swing 
he  relinquishes  his  hold  on  the  line  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
spare  line  goes  clear  and  feirly  thmugh  the  rings  with- 
out tangle  or  catch.  (See  Plate  VIII.  fig.  1.)  By 
extending  his  left  hand  fitrther  out,  and  away  from  his 
side,  he  can  increase  the  quantity  of  spare  line  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Should  he  require  more  still,  he  will  have 
to  take  hold  of  the  line  above  the  second  ring  instead  of 
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the  first,  or  even  if  need  be  the  third  or  fourth,  and  so  on, 
and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  get  out  sufficient  line  safely  to 
enable  him  to  cast  his  tackle  without  catch  or  tangle  to 
almost  any  reasonable  distance  he  may  require  for  roach 
and  dace-fishing.' 

We  will  suppose  that  the  float  is  cast  to  its  destination, 
which  should  be  a  little  up-stream  from  where  the  angler 
is  standing,  with  the  point  of  the  rod  raised  always  if 
possible  above  or  up-stream  of  the  float,  and  just  so  much 
as  to  keep  a  moderately  tight  line,  not  sufficient  to  lift  or 
check  the  float  (for  if  this  happens  the  float  is  drawn 
inwards  towards  the  bank,  and  probably  out  of  the  swim), 
but  sufficiently  to  enable  the  angler  to  strike  the  instant 
he  perceives  a  bite,  and  without  having  any  bagged  or 
slack  line.  Following  the  float  with  the  point  of  the  rod, 
and  lowering  the  point  imtil  all  the  line  he  can  give  is 
out,  the  angler  then  applies  his  left  hand  to  the  reel  and 
turns  it  gently  as  before  described,  giving  off  line  as  it  is 
required,  but  not  faster,  nor  yet  so  slowly  as  to  check  the 
float.  The  instant  he  sees  a  bite  he  strikes  sharply,  but  not 
too  heavily,  up-stream,  and  having  hooked  his  fish,  winds 
on  him  with  the  reel  until  he  gets  him  well  under  the 
rod-point.  Failing  in  getting  a  bite,  he  allows  the  float  to 
travel  down-stream  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  more,  yards 
until  he  is  sure  that  he  has  completely  covered  the  space 
where  the  ground  bait  is  likely  to  be — when  he  strikes, 
winds  up  the  spare  line,  poises  the  rod,  draws  off  the 
requisite  quantity,  and  repeats  his  cast.  If  he  has  half-a- 
dozen  full  swims  without  a  bite  he  usually  considers  there 
are  no  fish  there,  and  goes  on  to  another  spot.  But  if  the 
place  looks  so  &vourable  as  to  tempt  him  further,  he  may 
perhaps  try  the  experiment  of  two  or  three  more  worms 
broken  up.     Usually,  however,  he  is  not  induced  to  com- 

'  This  style  of  casting  the  bait  will  be  found  most  useful  to  the  trout- 
fisher  vhen  wading  and  spinning  a  minnow  or  casting  a  worm. 
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mit  such  extravagance.  If  he  gets  a  fish  or  two,  or  a  bite 
or  two,  he  then  breaks  up  a  few  more  worms  at  the  first 
pause  in  the  biting  and  keeps  to  his  swim,  only  repeating 
the  dose  when  the  fish  begin  to  slacken  in  their  biting. 
A  dozen  worms  will  often  be  all  the  groimd-bait  he  will 
use  in  a  pitch  which  may  give  him  as  many  or  even 
double  as  many  fish. 

The  hook-bait  in  this  kind  of  fishing  is  usually  a  small 
red  worm,  though  scratching  (as  they  term  greaves  on  the 
Trent)  is  used  when  worms  are  not  to  be  had.  One  great 
point  the  Nottingham  angler  pays  the  utmost  attention  to 
is,  that  all  the  worms  shall  be  thoroughly  sweet  and 
scoured,  and  as  lively  as  possible. 

Having  now  described  this  method  of  fishing,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  fine  line  is  of  the  first  necessity  to  it.  It 
does  not  sink  in  the  water,  but  lies  lightly  on  the  surfsu^e, 
so  that  the  strike  is  not  impeded  in  any  way.  It  sucks 
up  very  little  water,  too,  and  soon  dries;  and  beyond 
this  it  runs  oflF  the  reel  much  more  freely  than  a  thicker 
line  would*  So  far  there  is  every  advantage  in  favour  of 
it ;  but  if  it  rains,  and  the  line,  rod,  and  rings  get  wet,  it 
becomes  very  diflBcult  to  get  the  Ught  line  to  run,  even  by 
the  most  assiduous  wiping ;  and  if  there  be  a  strong  con- 
trary wind,  it  is  diflScult  to  fish  satisfactorily. 

If  he  goes  for  barbel-fishing,  the  angler  generally  uses 
a  rod  and  tackle  a  trifle  heavier  and  larger.  This  is  called 
'  light  corking,'  because  the  float  used  is  a  light  cork  one. 
This  will  carry  suflBcient  weight  to  enable  the  tackle  to  be 
cast  off"  the  reel.*     It  will  be  evident  that  the  angler  has 

1  This  cAst,  however,  ii  by  no  means  easy  to  aoqoire.  Even  the  old 
Thames  spinner  or  ledger-fisher  will  find  it  no  certainty,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement will  very  often  find  his  float  round  his  head,  or  his  rod,  perhaps, 
or  anywhere  but  where  he  wants  it  to  be;  but  patience,  practice,  and  perse- 
verance do  much ;  and  the  chief  direction  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  to  avoid 
anything  like  a  jerk :  a  smooth  regular  sweep  is  that  which  has  to  be  prac- 
tised in  the  deliveiy  or  casting  of  the  tackle.    Having  gently  swung  the 
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here  no  need  to  draw  off  line  in  the  left  hand  as  in  dace- 
fishing.  In  roving  for  barbel  the  process  is  similar  to  that 
for  roach  and  dace,  but  larger  worms  are  used,  and  the  tail 
of  a  nice  lively  lob  is  placed  upon  a  hook  some  two  or 
three  sizes  larger.  Roving  for  barbel  is  not  often  resorted 
to  if  the  angler  can  manage  to  bait  a  pitch  the  day  before. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  increase  the  chance  of  sport,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  bait  two  or  three  days  before  and  to  repeat  the 
baitings  at  some  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours'  interval  two 
or  three  times. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  hole  or  swim  to  be  fished 
is  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  is  deeper  than  can  be 
conveniently  cast  from  the  rod — deeper,  perhaps,  than  the 
length  of  the  rod.  When  this  is  the  case  a  float  called  *a 
slider '  is  used.  The  slider,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its 
name,  is  not  a  fixed  float ;  it  has  a  ring  at  the  top  and 
another  at  the  bottom,  standing  out  sideways  so  that  the 
line  may  travel  freely  through  them.  To  use  this  float  it 
is  slipped  on  the  line  through  both  rings,  and  finds  its 
resting-place  upon  the  uppermost  shot  of  the  sinkers. 
When  it  is  dropped  into  the  water  it  floats  in  its  proper 
position,  but  the  sinkers  carry  the  bait  to  the  bottom, 
drawing  line  enough  for  that  purpose  with  them  down 
through  the  float-rings.  Now,  the  depth  having  been 
carefully  plumbed  previously,  is  marked  on  the  line  by  the 
tying  on  of  a  little  fragment  of  indiarubber  elastic,  which 
offers  just  enough  resistance  to  prevent  the  line  running 
any  farther  than  is  requisite  through  the  small  float-rings, 
upon  which  therefore  the  bit  of  indiarubber  rests,  keeping 
the  bait  at  the  required  depth  below.     Should  a  fish  bite, 

tackle  backwards,  bring  it  forward  again  with  a  steady  regolar  sweep,  and 
release  yonr  hold  of  the  line  without  any  abrupt  action,  and  keep  the  little 
finger  close  to  the  circumference  of  the  reel  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  on  pres- 
sure to  prevent  overrunning  of  the  line  or  to  stop  it  altogether,  as  may  be 
desired. 
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of  course  the  check  of  the  indarubber  allows  the  float  to 
be  pulled  down  in  the  usual  way,  but  it  does  not  oflFer 
sufficient  resistance  to  prevent  either  its  being  wound  up, 
or  sent  through'  the  rod-rings  when  cast.  The  hole  to  be 
fished  may  be  thirty  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
shore,  and  the  rod  but  twelve  feet  long,  yet  by  the  aid 
of  the  slider  it  can  easily  be  fished.  (See  Plate  II.  fig.  1, 
page  70.) 

The  slider  is  now  a  good  deal  used  by  Thames  fishermen 
for  traveller-fishing  in  deepish  water,  because  in  playing 
a  good  fish  with  a  fixed  float,  the  float  often  comes  up  to  the 
rod-point  and  prevents  any  more  line  from  being  wound 
in ;  and  if  the  line  below  the  float  be  much  longer  than  the 
rod,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  landing  a  big  fish,  whereas 
the  slider  slips  down  to  the  uppermost  shot  if  necessary, 
and  always  accommodates  itself  to  the  depth  of  the  water ; 
besides  which,  if  the  bait  or  tackle  hangs  for  a  moment 
on  the  bottom,  the  raising  of  the  rod-point  brings  a  direct 
action  on  the  line  and  tackle,  and  clears  it  without  sud- 
denly checking  and  altering  the  position  of  the  float,  or 
making  a  splash  with  it  which  would  startle  the  sharp-eyed 
fish.  Indeed,  the  slider  possesses  all  the  qualifications  of 
ordinary  floats,  and  some  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
which  the  others  are  devoid  of.  In  adapting  the  Nottinjg- 
ham  fashion  to  Thames  punt  or  traveller-fishing,  the  slider 
is  not  necessarily  used,  but  a  somewhat  longer  rod  than 
the  Nottingham  bank- fisher  employs  is  used,  as  the  Thames 
punt-fisher  is  closer  down  to  the  water  and  has  often  a 
longer  stretch  of  line  to  lift  off*  the  surface,  for  he  frequently 
lets  out  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  line  and  strikes  his  fish  at 
times  a  long  way  oflF.  In  this  kind  of  fishing  the  rod  is 
held  and  the  tackle  employed  in  the  way  that  is  described 
in  chub-fishing.' 

*  I  hare  been  told,  since  the  first  edition  of  mj  book  -was  pablished,  that 
my  drawing  and  apprehension  of  the  action  of  the  slider  as  respects  the 
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In  groimd-baiting  a  pitch,  the  Nottingham  fishermen 
seldom  use  clay  or  any  substance  of  that  kind,  but  break 
up  the  worms  and  cast  them  in  loose.  The  number  used 
runs  firom  eight  to  twelve  or  even  fourteen  hundred,  bm  the 
case  may  require.  They  are  not  distributed  too  widely, 
but  kept  within  the  limits  it  is  desired  to  fish,  and  twenty 
hours  at  least  are  allowed  for  the  ground-bait  to  be  con- 
sumed. Having  baited  their  pitch,  if  the  water  be  low 
and  clear,  they  take  care,  when  they  approach  to  fish, 
not  to  come  too  close  to  their  swim  or  to  make  any  dis- 
tiu-bance ;  but  they  stand  well  above  the  place  where  they 
expect  to  find  the  fish,  often  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  above 
it,  striking  thirty  or  even  forty  yards  off.  Thus  they  do 
not  alarm  the  fish,  but  often  manage  to  get  good  sport 

position  of  the  bait  is  wrong ;  that  the  float  is  so  checked  that  the  bait 
instead  of  dragging  slightly  somewhat  behind  it,  acquires  precisely  the 
roverse  position,  bending  just  as  much  in  front  of  the  float  as  I  have  shown 
it  behind.  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  simply  impossible,  for 
no  bait  and  float  could  continue  to  travel  so.  If  the  bait  touches  the  bottom 
at  aU,  the  line  must  bulge  or  project  slightly  over  in  front  of  the  hook  and 
bait,  however  slightly ;  and  if  the  float  be  held  back  so  tightly  that  the  line 
is  kept  back,  and  the  bait  travels  before  the  line,  then  I  aver  that  the 
bait  must  absolutely  be  swept  off  the  bottom  altogether,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  up  such  a  constant  nicety  of  alternate  tension  and 
giving  off  of  line  as  should  keep  the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  yet  before  the 
line  and  float.  Besides,  so  much  tension  would  draw  the  float  and  bait 
nearer  to  the  bank,  and  therefore  out  of  the  swim  in  most  cases.  The  whole 
of  this  theory  is  founded  upon  a  considerable  misapprehension  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  fish  takes  a  bait.  The  idea  is,  that  as  the  line  projects 
rather  in  front  of  the  bait,  it  would  come  in  contact  with  the  fish's  nose 
before  the  bait  did,  and  scare  him.  Now  that  is  supposing  that  every  bait 
comes  straight  down  the  stream  directly  upon  the  fish's  nose.  Let  anyone 
stand  upon  a  bridge  and  look  down  at  fish  feeding,  and  he  will  see  that 
nine  baits  out  of  ten  are  taken  sideways,  the  fish  making  a  side  dart  either 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  he  sees  a  worm,  grub,  &c.,  passing  him,  and  con* 
sequently,  save  once  now  and  then,  his  nose  would  not  need  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  line  at  all.  The  float  should  be  checked  so  that  only  the 
bait  should  drag,  to  achieve  perfection ;  but  as  to  the  bait  curving  down- 
stream and  drifting  along  the  bottom  before  the  float,  it  is  easier  to  imagine 
it  than  to  practise  it  I  feel  sure.— F.  F. 
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in  a  water  and  at  a  time  where  and  when  a  Thames  angler 
would  seldom  think  of  fishing  at  all. 

The  principal  baits  they  use  are  worms,  scratching  or 
greaves,  cheese,  and  creed-malt.  In  all  float-fishing  their 
practice  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Thames,  and  this  appears 
to  be  so  much  recognised  now,  that  Nottingham  tackle 
and  that  style  of  fishing  are  very  commonly  adopted,  but 
only  in  punt-fishing.  The  much  more  workmanlike, 
scientific,  and  deadly  method  pursued  by  the  accomplished 
Nottingham  bank-fisher  is  almost  unknown  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Thames  anglers,  yet  it  is  quite  high  art  in  float- 
fishing  from  the  bank,  and  is  not  at  all  easy  to  perform 
well.  I  strongly  recommend  anglers  who  can  afford  it  to 
take  a  turn  on  the  Trent,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
tuition  of  a  Nottingham  adept ;  it  will  be  money  saved,  as 
they  will  be  thereafter  very  independent  of  punts  and 
puntsmen,  and  will  enjoy  the  active  exertion  of  walking 
the  river's  bank  in  preference  to  the  too  often  passively 
apoplectic  operation  of  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  with  a  pipe 
and  a  bottle  of  stout  as  a  solatium  for  want  of  sport. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

B  OTTOM-FlSHING^-eontinued. 

THB  BREAM — THE  CABP — THB  TENCH — THE  EEL — THE  FBBCH — 
PATBBMOSTEBIKa,  ETC. 

THE  BREAM  {Cyprmus  bramd). 

Of  this  lubberly  carp  there  are  two  kinds  known  to 
anglers — the  carp  or  golden  bream  and  the  bream-flat  or 
silver  bream.  The  former  is  by  far  the  best  fish  both  for 
size  and  quality,  the  latter  being  of  no  particular  value  for 
the  table,  and  not  reaching  any  great  size,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding one  pound.  The  bream  is  very  widely  distributed, 
and  is  found  alike  in  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  In  rivers 
it  prefers  quiet,  deep  holes,  with  a  loamy  or  sandy  bottom. 
The  deepest  holes  in  ponds  are  likewise  those  preferred. 
The  bream  spawns  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  takes 
some  time  to  recover  condition.  Bream  are  gregarious, 
swimming  in  large  shoals,  and,  when  inclined  to  feed,  vast 
numbers  of  them  may  be  taken  ;  as,  although  somewhat  of 
a  nibbler,  yet  if  time  is  given  to  him,  the  bream  will 
almost  always  take  the  bait  in  the  end.  If  the  angler  does 
not  know,  but  is  desirous  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  a 
bream  haunt  in  the  river,  let  him  watch  the  likely  spots 
early  and  late,  and  he  will  see  one  every  now  and  then 
prime  or  rise  up  like  a  large  roach;  but,  from  some 
peculiarity,  the  bream,  when  it  does  this,  almost  always 
leaves  a  large  bubble  on  the  surface,  which  the  roach  does 
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not  do.  When  the  angler  notes  a  bubble  or  two  of  this 
sort  left  after  the  priming  of  large  fish,  let  him  watch  the 
spot  narrowly,  and  he  may  soon  perhaps  satisfy  his  doubts 
as  to  whether  there  be  bream  there  or  no. 

Bream  have  very  roving  habits,  often  disappearing 
without  any  apparent  reason  from  a  haimt  they  have 
affected  for  two  or  three  years,  and  taking  to  some  other 
hole  or  eddy.  In  my  river  (the  Crane)  I  see  this  pecu- 
liarity often  ejcemplified,  for  they  will  be  in  one  hole  in 
a  large  shoal  on  one  day,  and  on  another  perhaps  half  a 
mile  off. 

Having  chosen  a  swim,  the  angler  should  ground-bait 
and  fish  it  after  the  same  method  as  that  directed  for 
barbel ;  and  with  bream,  as  with  barbel,  worms  are  the 
best  bait,  though  they  will  take  gentles  and  other  grubs. 
The  hook  used  should  be  a  size  or  two  smaller  than  that 
employed  for  barbel,  as  the  bream  likes  a  smaller  bait ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  tackle  and  method  are  similar. 
Bream  may  often  by  baiting  be  drawn  out  of  their  deep 
holes  into  the  more  manageable  barbel-swims,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  both  may  be  taken  together ;  but  if  the 
holes  can  be  fished  by  any  means,  the  take  will  be  both 
larger  and  more  certain.  To  fish  them  properly,  however, 
is  often  difficult;  and  when  ledger-fishing  imder  these 
circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  fasten  the  hook  on  the 
ledger-gut  about  six  inches  above  the  lead,  so  that  there 
may  be  one  hook  on  the  bottom  for  the  barbel  and  one 
just  off  it  for  the  bream,  as  the  latter  is  scarcely  such  a 
groimd-router  as  the  former.  One  of  the  best  bream-fishers 
I  know  on  the  Thames  is  George  Hone,  the  fisherman  at 
Walton.  He  ledgers  them  with  the  finest  possible  tackle, 
a  small  No.  7  Carlisle  round-bend  hook  extra  fine  in  the 
wire,  and  for  a  sinker  a  pistol  bullet,  rod  and  lines  to 
match,  as  set  forth  in  barbelling.  He  hook  baits  with  red 
worms,  and  baits  largely  with  brandlings.     These  small 
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worms  are  especially  favoured  by  the  bream ;  and  if  the 
angler  can  get  the  reversion  of  an  old  hotbed  and  secure  a 
gallon  or  two  of  them,  he  may  be  pretty  sure,  if  the  water 
suits  and  the  bream  are  *  there,'  to  get  his  share  of  them. 

The  finer  the  angler  can  fish  for  bream  the  better. 
Indeed,  whether  for  bream  or  barbel,  his  tackle  never 
should  be  a  shot  heavier  than  the  stream  requires  to  ride 
the  float  well  and  steadily.  In  ponds,  or  in  still  quiet 
eddies,  the  angler  will  often  find  that  the  bream  will  lift 
and  throw  the  float  flat  upon  the  water.  The  reason  of 
this,  I  imagine,  is  that  the  bream  is  a  round-shaped, 
round-bellied  fish,  and  when  it  picks  up  the  bait  and  then 
assimies  its  natural  position  to  eat  it,  although  the  belly 
of  the  fish  may  touch  the  ground,  the  head  and  tail  are 
some  distance  off  it,  and  hence  the  shots  and  sinkers  are 
lifted,  and  the  float,  instead  of  being  pulled  down,  is 
thrown  up.  When  hooked  in  still  deep  water,  the  bream 
has  a  disagreeable  knack  of  boring  head  down,  and  rubbing 
and  chafing  the  line  with  its  side  and  tail,  so  that  the  line 
often  comes  up  for  a  foot  above  the  hook  covered  with 
slime.  When  hooked  in  a  stream,  after  the  first  rush  it 
soon  turns  on  its  side  and  comes  in  comparatively  easily. 
Bream  run  to  a  good  weight,  six  or  seven  pounds  being 
not  very  uncommon,  while  occasionally  they  have  been 
caught  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  poimds  weight. 

In  some  of  our  Lakes,  particularly  in  Ireland,  as  Loughs 
Neagh,  Conn,  Corrib,  and  Erne  (especially  the  latter),  the 
abundance  of  bream  exceeds  all  belief,  many  cartloads 
being  often  taken  in  one  sweep  of  the  nets.  Bream  bite 
pretty  well  during  the  summer,  more  particularly  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  but  as  a  rule  they  take  more  freely 
towards  autumn.  Bream  off  a  clean  gravelly  or  sandy  bot- 
tom in  the  winter,  when  the  weed  is  out  of  them,  are  by 
no  means  bad  eating.  I  was  doubtful  of  this  once,  having 
tried  them  too  early  in  the  summer.     Since  then  I  have 
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renewed  the  experiment,  and  am  willing  to  admit  that 
they  are  by  no  means  bad  fareing.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, even  French  cookery  could  find  anything  worth  eulo- 
gising in  a  pond-bream,  which  is  for  the  most  part  the 
bream-flat  or  silver  bream. 

Many  spots  on  the  Thames — as  Walton,  Weybridge, 
Chertsey,  Shepperton,  Hampton,  Kingston,  Teddington, 
&c. — are  or  have  been  famous  for  bream,  and  the  Colne, 
Wey  and  Mole  abound  in  them  in  parts.  The  East  India 
Docks,  too,  formerly  held  very  fine  bream,  and  many  of 
the  waters  around  London  have  abundance  of  them.  The 
midland  counties'  rivers,  as  the  It-ent,  Ouse,  and  the 
Norfolk  streams,  are  also  well  stocked  with  them. 

THE  CARP  (O/primu  carpio). 

This  cunning  member  of  the  carp  tribe  requires  all  the 
angler's  skill  to  delude  him.  Dear  old  Dame  Juliana 
says  *  he  is  an  euyll  (evil)  fysshe  to  take,'  and  she  is  not  far 
wrong;  but  she  adds  that '  there  ben  but  fewe  in  Englande,' 
so  that  in  her  day  they  had  not  long  been  introduced. 
She  calls  him  *  deyntous'  too,  in  which  I  cannot  coincide. 
It  will  often  happen  that  even  after  the  angler  has 
exhausted  his  patience  and  ingenuity,  our  leathern- 
mouthed  friend  will  altogether  fidl  to  come  to  hand,  or 
rather  to  net.  Small  carp,  under  and  up  to  two  pounds, 
are  not  so  diiScult  to  take ;  but  when  the  angler  essays 
his  skill  upon  the  wily  old  veterans  of  the  pond,  it  is 
quite  another  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  get  carp  to  look 
at  the  bait  at  all,  and  when  they  do  they  will  more  often 
nibble  and  suck  at  it,  and  leave  only  half  of  it  on  the 
hook,  than  take  it  feirly.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  how  soon 
even  small  carp  get  shy  if  they  are  much  fished  for.  I 
remember  two  ponds  in  which,  as  a  boy,  I  always  could 
take  large  numbers  of  carp.     In  one  I  once  took  one  of 
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four  pounds,  though  usually  they  seldom  exceeded  two  or 
two  and  a  half  pounds ;  but  fish  of  from  one  to  two  poiinds 
I  could  generally  catch  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
other  pond  I  have  taken  in  one  afternoon  four  that 
weighed  over  twenty-two  pounds,  and  could  usually  catch 
ten  or  a  dozen  or  more  in  one  afternoon ;  but  some  years 
after,  when  the  ponds  became  more  popular  and  fisher- 
men more  plentiful,  I  have  visited  them  and  fished  them 
in  vain,  although  the  carp  were  still  in  them  in  abundance, 
and  might  be  seen  rolling  and  grubbing  all  aroimd  the 
hook. 

Carp,  owing  to  their  cautioif,  often  live  to  reach  a  very 
large  size,  growing  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  poimds  in 
weight ;  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds,  however,  is  more  often 
the  limit  of  their  increase.  A  large  carp,  too,  is  not  only 
cunning  before  he  takes  your  bait,  but  he  quite  appreciates 
the  value  of  large  masses  of  weeds  to  help  him  in  getting 
rid  of  it ;  and  as  the  angler  is  compelled  to  fish  as  finely  as 
possible,  and  with  not  too  large  a  hook  nor  too  coarse  gut, 
the  wary  old  fellow  will  sometimes  give  you  the  slip  even 
after  he  has  been  well  hooked. 

The  usual  method  of  fishing  for  carp  is  to  employ  a 
small  light  float  and  fine  tackle,  and  to  fish  in  the  method 
recommended  for  'Pond-fishing  generally.'  The  hook 
should  not  be  above  No.  7,  or  6  at  the  outside ;  the  shot 
fine  and  some  distance  from  the  float,  as  the  mere  gravity 
of  the  hook  and  worm  will  carry  them  to  the  bottom ;  the 
gut  fine,  roimd,  and  olive  or  weed-coloured ;  and  the  bait, 
a  small  red  worm  or  a  bit  of  paste.  The  depth  should  be 
plumbed  so  that  the  bait  may  rest  on  the  bottom.  It  is 
not  natural  to  see  the  bait  hanging  in  the  water  barely 
touching  the  bottom,  and  that  the  carp  know  well  enough. 
In  this  position,  the  gut  ascends  directly  firom  the 
worm  to  the  float,  and  the  unnatural  attitude  of  the  bait 
challenges  the  carp's  attention  to  this '  new  thing  in  baits.' 
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Mods.  Carp  then  catches  sight  of  the  shot,  and,  lastly,  in 
all  probability,  of  the  float  above.  All  this  is  of  course 
strange  and  unusual,  and  he  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
bait  with  all  due  care,  nibbling  and  picking  at  it,  like  the 
female  ghoul  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  ate  rice  with  a 
bodkin  ;  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  take  it,  and  yet 
he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  it,  so  he  nibbles 
and  nibbles,  and  at  last  you  think  he  must  have  got  the 
bait,  and  you  strike.  Now,  it  is  not  customary  for  baits 
to  dash  off  in  that  frantic  fashion ;  and  therefore,  while 
your  bait  dashes  off  one  way.  Master  Carp  dashes  off  the 
other. 

It  is  best  to  take  your  depth  the  evening  before  you 
intend  to  fish,  so  that  you  need  not  disturb  the  spot  when 
you  come  in  the  morning,  and  the  earlier  you  can  come 
in  the  morning,  before  the  water  has  been  disturbed,  the 
better.  A  longish  bamboo  rod  will  be  found  useful  for 
this  kind  of  angling,  as  it  is  advisable  to  swing  your  float 
as  £eLr  off  from  the  shore  as  possible. 

If  it  be  not  possible  to  select  and  bait  your  pitch  be- 
forehand, it  will  be  only  necessary  to  follow  the  directions 
for  Pond-fishing  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  work. 
If,  however,  you  can  manage  to  bait  your  pitch,  then 
select,  say,  two  places.  Let  the  bottom  be  clear  of  weeds 
and  the  spot  be  near  rushes,  or  in  some  spot  where  you 
see  carp  usually  feeding.  Then,  go  in  the  morning  (if 
there  are  eels  in  the  pond)  and  throw  in  a  few  handfuls  of 
broken  worms,  gentles,  or  any  other  ground-bait  you  may 
select ;  for  if  you  are  fishing  with  worms  and  there  be 
eels  in  the  pond,  in  all  probability  (as  they  are  unusually 
busy  at  night)  they  will  gobble  up  all  the  worms  before 
the  carp  can  get  a  chance  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  miseries 
you  have  to  endure  in  carp-fishing  when  using  worms,  viz. 
that  when  you  expect  a  bite  from  some  noble  carp,  which 
is  cruising  coyly  round  your  hook,  some  wretched  little 
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eel  comes  and  takes  your  worm,  and  the  hauling  of  the 
little  brute  out  is  sure  to  scare  the  carp.  It  is  better, 
perhaps — if  they  will  take  paste  or  any  of  the  many  vege- 
table or  mealy  baits  recommended  for  them  in  the  water 
you  are  going  to  fish — to  groimd-bait  with  them.  In  some 
places  and  at  some  seasons  the  worm  is  preferred,  at  others 
paste.  Having  baited  your  pitch  once  or  twice,  or  if  you 
like  oftener,  come  to  the  water  with  your  rod  all  ready, 
your  hook  baited  (and  take  care  to  see  that  it  is  well 
covered) ;  pitch  your  float  as  quieUy  as  you  can  out  to  the 
requisite  distance,  lay  down  the  rod  in  the  fork  mentioned 
in  Pond-fishing,  and  flip  a  few  bits  of  ground-bait  in 
round  about  your  float.  When  you  see  a  nibble  do  not  be 
in  a  hurry,  for  at  the  bcFt  the  carp  is  a  slow  biter,  and  the 
float  will  often  bob  and  wriggle  about  for  half  a  minute  or 
so  before  the  bite  is  confirmed  ;  get  the  rod  carefully  and 
cautiously  in  hand  without  disturbing  the  line  or  float,  and 
when  the  float  goes  imder  and  sails  majestically  away,  cmd 
not  tUl  then,  you  may  raise  the  point  smartly,  and  in  all 
probability  a  desperate  rush  (if  the  fish  is  a  good  one)  will 
answer  the  strike  ;  play  him  as  firmly  as  the  tackle  will 
stand,  for  the  hook  seldom  breaks  out  of  his  tough  mouth, 
and  get  him  into  the  net  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible.  Then  throw  in  a  handful  of 
bait  and  proceed  to  your  other  baited  pitch,  and  do  like- 
wise, allowing  the  disturbance  at  the  first  to  subside  before 
you  return  to  it.  By  working  the  two  pitches  alternately 
in  this  way,  you  may  get  far  more  sport  from  either  of  them 
than  you  would  if  you  had  only  one  baited. 

I  have  spoken  of  other  baits,  and  there  are  an  infinite 
variety  which  carp,  are  said  to  take.  For  paste,  both  plain 
and  honey  paste,  see  *  Bait  Table.'  I  have  heard  of  anglers 
employing  paste  coloured  red,  but  have  no  faith  in  it ; 
paste  mixed  up  with  gin  or  with  brandy  is  also  said  to  be 
irresistible,  but  I   cannot  say  that  I  have  found  it  so. 
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although  assured  of  large  takes  made  with  it  by  friends : 
perhaps  the  carp  I  oflfered  it  to  '  had  taken  the  pledge.' 
A  green-pea  is  a  noted  bait  for  carp.  One  carp-fisher  I 
know  of  swears  by  boiled  beans,  the  large  yellow  haricots, 
or  the  smaller  broad-bean  for  the  hook,  ground-baiting 
with  boiled  barley.  Others  get  good  results  from  knobs  of 
potato  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry.  The  late  Mr. 
Goodwin,  of  Hampton  Court,  assured  me  that  he  made 
some  wonderful  takes  of  very  large  carp,  up  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  pounds  weight  each,  with  potato,  in  the  canal  in  - 
the  park  there.  His  method  was  as  follows  :  choosing  a 
clear  place  where  there  were  no  weeds  at  the  bottom,  he 
would  every  evening  for  some  days  throw  in  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  chopped  potatoes  (the  red  potatoes  are  sup- 
^  posed  to  be  preferable,  but  that  may  be  only  a  whim). 
Then,  when  about  to  fish,  he  would  take,  not  a  float,  but 
a  rod  with  ledger  tackle,  with  tolerably  stout  gut,  and 
baiting  the  hook  with  a  piece  of  potato,  he  would  throw  in 
the  tackle  in  the  usual  way,  and  allow  the  lead  to  rest  on 
the  bottom,  slackening  thef  running  line.  In  time  a  bite 
would  ensue ;  the  fish  would  carry  away  the  potato,  and 
as  he  went  oflF  for  two  or  three  feet,  the  line  would  be 
yielded  to  him  easily  and  without  check,  and  would  run 
freely  through  the  bullet,  when  the  strike  brought  matters 
to  an  explanation ;  and  as  the  gut  was  pretty  stout,  he  was 
not  allowed,  even  though  a  big  fish,  to  have  everything 
his  own  way.  The  potato  should  be  parboiled  just  suflSci- 
ently  to  make  it  stick  well  on  the  hook.  In  this  way 
Mr.  Goodwin  assiured  me  that  he  used  to  take  two  or  three 
large  carp  whenever  he  went  to  fish  for  them,  the  evening 
being  the  preferable  time.  Stout  tackle  can  be  used  thus, 
because  the  gut  rests  On  the  bottom,  and  the  carp  cannot 
see  it  as  he  can  when  it  runs  directly  from  the  bait  up 
through  the  water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  always 
recommend,  in  carp-fishing,  that  the  bait  should  rest  on 
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the  bottom,  and  some  inches  of  the  line  likewise ;  for, 
though  the  carp  will  detect  the  finest  gut,  as  I  have  said, 
when  the  bait  is  pendent,  yet  he  will  not  notice  the 
coarsest  tackle  if  it  rests  on  the  bottom.  Indeed,  I  once 
took  a  seven  pound  carp  on  an  eel  line  with  coarse  string- 
snooded  hooks,  in  a  pond  where  no  one  had  ever  been  able 
by  ordinary  float  and  line-fishing  to  catch  the  carp  at  all, 
tboiigh  they  abound  in  the  pond,  and  are  of  large  size. 
In  using  paste  baits,  the  angler  will  find  it  to  his  account, 
if  instead  of  using  a  single  hook  he  employs  a  small  brazed 
triangle,  or  three  hooks  brazed  together  back  to  back,  such 
as  are  used  on  spinning  tackles.  This  holds  the  paste  on 
far  more  firmly,  thus  resisting  the  carp's  '  power  of  suc- 
tion,' and  gives  the  angler  a  better  chance  of  hooking  him. 
The  hooks  must  be  completely  buried  in  the  paste,  and 
the  bait  should  be  the  size  of  a  moderate  gooseberry.  As 
I  have  said,  various  pastes  are  recommended  for  carp  ;  I 
believe  that  sweet  paste  is  preferred  to  plain  by  carp, 
having  found  them  take  it  well  if  sugared.  One  of  the 
Kemps  at  Teddington,  who  was  very  successful  with  the 
carp,  used  to  make  his  paste  of  pound  cake,  as  I  have  heard. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  answer  well  too. 

Some  anglers  in  fishing  a  pond  employ  various  devices 
to  hide  themselves  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  fish,  and 
stick  in  bushes  by  the  margin,  or  even  hurdles,  to  shelter 
them.  I  never  found  this  particularly  desirable,  though 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  it ;  but  it  is  most  needful  that 
the  angler  should  move  with  perfect  caution^  and  should 
not  stump  about  on  the  bank — a  very  few  steps  of  an  Irish 
jig,  for  example,  on  the  bank,  would  be  fatal  to  all  hopes 
of  sport  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  angler  need  never  be 
afiraid  to  lay  down  his  rod,  as  the  bite  is  always  so  slow 
that  he  has  ample  time  to  regain  it  before  striking  time ; 
but  when  he  takes  it  up  he  must  take  it  up  carefully,  and 
not  jerk  the  line. 
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In  rivers  carp  bite  more  boldly  than  they  do  in  ponds ; 
at  any  rate  such  is  the  case  in  the  Thames,  where  they 
are  often  taken  when  the  angler  is  roach  or  barbel-fishing 
in  some  parts.  The  fevourite  method  of  fishing  for  them 
there  is  by  a  very  light  ledger  with  a  pistol-bullet,  and  a 
lump  of  paste,  the  foundation  of  which  is,  I  am  told,  new 
pound-cake,  from  which  point  of  view  doubtless  the  carp 
may  be  called  *  deyntous.'  I  do  not,  however,  think  the 
carp  is  native  to  the  Thames.  Some  years  ago  a  good 
many  were  turned  in  at  Teddington,  and  there  they  cer- 
tainly have  thriven,  and  in  the  eddies  by  the  weir  (a 
somewhat  strange  place  for  them  to  affect)  they  frequently 
take  the  worm  boldly,  and  show  good  sport;  no  doubt 
they  might  easily  be  increased  in  the  Thames,  and  would 
form  an  agreeable  diversion  if  more  general. 

The  worst,  of  the  carp  is  that  you  must  be  content  with 
your  sport ;  for  when  you  have  caught  him  (in  England 
at  any  rate,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  he  is  not  worth 
eating,  being  a  muddy,  bony,  woolly  beast,  on  whom  any 
sauce  or  condiment  is  simply  wasted.  I  shall  never  forget 
a  scene  which  occurred  several  years  ago.  My  old  friend 
James  Lowe,  formerly  editor  of  the  *  Critic,'  and  known  to 
readers  of  the  '  Field '  in  those  days  as  *  the  Chronicler,' 
and  myself  caught  by  accident  a  fiue  carp  of  7  lbs. 
weight.  Jemmy  was  a  great  gourmet ;  we  would  have  a 
great  dinner  on  this  carp.  Invitations  were  issued  for  a 
stately  festival.  The  fish  was  taken  to  host  Cooper  of  the 
Albion,  near  Drury  Lane,  and  directions  given  to  spare  no 
expense  in  the  preparation.  Jemmy  made  many  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  perfidious  tavern,  and  displayed  great  taste  in 
selecting  choice  vintages  to  accompany  the  regal  delicacy. 
The  day  came,  and  James,  Mr.  Crockford,  the  former 
manager  of  the  ^  Field,'  myself,  and  three  others  sat  down 
in  a  private  room  in  great  tate. 
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Bring  forth  the  carp ! 

The  carp  was  brought 

In  trnth  it  was  a  noble  fish, 

And  looked  splendacious  in  the  dish. 

Decked  with  capers  and  lemon,  and  smeUing  savoury  of 
spices  and  sauces,  we  all  allowed  that  it  looked  good  to 
eat,  James  helped  us  all  to  a  good  round  morsel  each. 
Every  fork  was  plunged  into  the  delicacy,  every  mouth 
received  its  mouthful  with  tender  anxious  expectation. 
Every  eye  was  beaming  at  one  moment  with  calm  delight 
— the  next,  you  never  saw  such  an  alteration  of  feature  : 
agony,  horror,  dismay  1  I  dropped  my  mouthful  again  in 
the  plate.  It  was  beyond  any  capability  I  possessed  to 
swallow  it ;  others  got  rid  of  it  as  best  they  could ;  one  or 
two  swallowed  it  and  gasped  for  'brandy  and  water.' 
Never  was  anything  so  filthy.  If  you  can  imagine  a  stale 
musty  bed  flock  out  of  some  old  hospital  dipped  in  strong 
sewage  you  have  some  idea  of  it.  Every  man  pushed  his 
chair  back  and  cried  *Take  it  away.'  At  this  moment 
Ponsford  *  the  ready '  entered.  '  In  case  you  shouldn't  like 
it,  sir,  I  ordered  the  turbot  to  be  handy ; '  and  he  marshalled 
in  a  splendid  turbot,  so  after  a  time  we  dined  on  the  turbot, 
and  I  have  never  tasted  carp  since.  In  many  places  carp 
are  tamed  so  that  they  will  come  and  feed  out  of  their 
keeper's  hand,  and  will  even  come  to  his  whistle  or  any 
other  accustomed  signal. 


THE  TENCH  {Ch^printu  tinea). 

The  tench  is  a  better  fish  for  the  table  than  the  carp, 
and  if  caught  in  a  tolerably  well  kept  pond,  is  not  a  bad 
fish  to  eat,  the  skin  being  thick  and  gelatinous,  and  the 
flesh  white,  firm,  and  sweet.  The  method  which  I  have 
described  in  fishing  for  carp  with  the  worm  and  float 
answers  equally  weU  for  the  tench,  save  that  the  bait  need 
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not  rest  quite  so  much  on  the  ground  ;  but  the  depth  may 
be  plumbed,  so  that  the  bait  may  just  touch  the  bottom 
in  the  usual  way.  The  tench  is  a  very  curious  fish  in  his 
habits.  You  may  see  a  pond  which  is  stocked  with  good 
tench,  and  look  over  it  narrowly,  and  even  do  so  many 
times,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  that  there  is  a  fish 
in  it.  I  have  known  ponds  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  Ashless  for  years,  by  the  merest  accident  to  be  discovered 
to  contain  large  numbers  of  fine  tench  in  them.  In  many 
places  tench  are  very  peculiar  also  in  their  times  of  feed- 
ing ;  on  some  days  they  will  feed  well,  while  at  other  times 
you  will  not  manage  to  get  a  fish  in  a  week  ;  and  though 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  they  are  yet  usually  more  or 
less  capricious.  As  an  illustration  of  the  above,  I  may 
state  that  I  once  knew  a  little  pond  in  Hampshire,  which 
was  not  perhaps  more  than  about  thirty  yards  square.  I 
had  many  times  seen  it,  but  never  saw  a  fish  in  it,  when 
one  day  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  knowing  that  I 
was  fond  of  fishing,  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  catch 
some  of  the  tench  in  the  pond.  I  had  no  idea  there  were 
any  in  it,  but  as  he  assured  me  there  were,  and  as  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  one  afternoon,  I  got  a  bag  of  worms  and 
walked  down  to  the  pond  with  my  rod.  I  put  up  a  small 
light  cork  float,  and  a  couple  of  hooks,  one  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  other,  baited  with  red  worms,  threw  in 
some  broken  worms,  and  waited.  Presently  I  caught  a 
little  eel ;  then  another  ;  then  a  little  tench  of  less  than 
half  a  pound  weight ;  then  one  or  two  more  eels ;  and 
although  I  kept  on  throwing  in  the  broken  worms  I  did 
no  more,  and  finally  I  threw  in  the  rest  of  my  worms  and 
went  away  disgusted,  not  having  seen  another  fish  move. 
Still  the  proprietor  assured  me  there  were  good  tench  in 
the  pond,  and  urged  me  to  try  again  ;  and  the  next  after- 
noon, being  inclined  for  a  lazy  hour  or  two,  I  took  my  rod, 
a  book,  and  my  pipe,  and  walked  down  to  the  pond.     I 
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pitched  in  my  float  as  usual,  and  sat  down  behind  a  bush, 
lighted  my  pipe,  and  began  to  read,  when  on  looking  up 
I  found  that  my  float  had  disappeared,  and  was  '  making 
tracks '  for  the  middle  of  the  pond.  Thinking  it  was  only 
a  small  eel,  I  got  up  lazily,  :ooic  up  the  rod  and  struck, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  I  had  hold  of  some- 
thing a  good  deal  larger  than  I  bargained  for,  and  after 
a  tolerable  tussle,  I  got  out  a  fine  tench  of  a  poimd  and 
a  half.  The  book  was  at  once  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
I  set  to  work  carefully,  and  barely  was  my  float  settled 
when  '  wriggle,  wriggle,  wriggle,'  it  went,  and  after  the 
usual  preliminary  gyrations  and  bobs  which  the  tench 
generally  communicates  to  it,  oflF  it  went ;  I  struck  again, 
and  got  another  fine  tench  of  nearly  two  poimds :  after 
this  the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious.  Unfortunately,  I  did 
not  keep  score  of  the  fish  I  caught,  as,  finding  I  was 
having  such  great  sport,  I  was  afraid  of  clearing  the  pond 
out,  so  I  put  most  of  them  in  again,  merely  keeping  three 
brace  of  two  poimders ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  I  must 
have  captured  about  thirty  fine  tench,  not  one  of  which 
would  be  under  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  and  many  of  them 
topped  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Where  all  these  large  fish 
could  have  packed  themselves  in  this  mite  of  a  pond 
without  ever  attracting  notice,  I  could  not  imagine. 
Tired  of  pulling  them  out,  I  left  oflF  in  the  evening  while 
the  fish  were  yet  biting  freely.  I  went  there  again  the 
next  day,  and  caught  one  tench  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound ;  but,  though  I  fished  there  many  times  since,  / 
never  caught  a  tench  afterwards.  Tench  at  times  feed 
freely  enough  all  day ;  but  the  favourite  feeding  time  is 
at  sunrise  and  dusk,  when  you  can  barely  see  your  float ; 
then  they  will  take  if  they  take  at  all. 

Moderately  fine  tackle  is  desirable,  but  though  the 
tench  is  a  slow,  niggling,  tedious  biter,  he  is  not  so  wary 
as  the  carp.     Oftentimes,  however,  he  will  play  with  and 
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nibble  at  the  bait,  and  will  leave  it  after  all.     When  the 
biting  has  been  going  on  in  this  fashion  I  have  found  it  a 
capital  plan  to  expedite  matters  by  very  gently  drawing 
the  worm  away  a  few  inches,  when  Dr.  Tench,  thinking 
that  he  is  going  to  lose  his  fee,  usually  comes  after  it  and 
takes  it  well.     This  is  a  peculiar  speciality  in  tench-fish- 
ing, which  the  angler  will  do  well  to  remember,  as  it  will 
often  stand  him  in  good  stead.     Two  or  three  shots  will 
be  quite  enough  to  sink  the  bait,  and  the  hook  should  be 
about  No.  7,  not  larger.     Tench  will  feed  on  gentles  and 
grubs,  but  the  best  bait  by  feur  is  the  red  worm ;  broken 
worms  to  be  used  for  ground-bait,  and  a  handful  or  two 
thrown  in  for  one  or  two  days  before  fishing,  will  no  doubt 
serve  as  an  aid  to  sport.     Tench  are  fonder  of  weedy  ponds 
than  carp,  and  a  space  of  a  few  square  yards  in  the  middle 
of  banks  of  weeds  is  often  a  fiivourite  find  for  them.   When 
once  hooked,  there  is  little  fear  of  losing  your   tench, 
though  he   makes  a   strong   fight   for  his   life.     Tench 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  up  to  5  and  6  lbs.  weight.     I 
have  seen  many  of  that  size  in  the  water  belonging  to 
Sir  J.  Gibbons,  near  Staines,  and  I  have  he^ird  of  them 
reaching  even  a  larger  size. 

The  tenacity  of  life  in  the  tench  is  very  remarkable.  I 
once  carried  one  in  the  midst  of  a  basket  of  other  fish 
100  miles — it  was  five  hours  at  least  out  of  the  water.  It 
was  at  Christmas  time,  and  though,  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  all  the  other  fish  were  dead  and  stiff,  the  tench 
was  alive;  I  put  him  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  he  swam 
about  as  if  he  had  only  just  been  taken  out  of  the  punt's 
well.  My  friends  thought  him  uncanny  and  would  not  eat 
him,  so  I  determined  the  next  day  to  make  my  supper 
ofiF  him.  I  took  him  out  of  his  bucket,  gave^  him  a  tap 
on  the  head,  rolled  him  up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  put 
him  into  my  portmanteau  amidst  coats,  trousers,  &c.  I 
journeyed  home  again,  and  about  five  hours  after  I  took 
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out  my  tench  to  give  him  to  the  cook,  when  lo!  he 
gasped ;  I  put  him  into  water,  and  he  actually  appeared 
none  the  worse  for  all  he  had  gone  through.  Thinking 
then  that  he  had  earned  his  life,  I  gave  him  his  Uberty, 
and  turned  him  into  a  small  pond,  and  a  twelvemonth 
after,  when  we  were  netting  it,  we  got  him  out,  and  he  had 
grown  about  half  a  pound.  I  have  seen  some  tench„ 
however,  that  have  died  in  a  much  shorter  time,  though 
generally  they  have  tough  lives. 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  old  story  of  the  medical 
powers  of  the  tench,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  He  is  rather 
slimy  as  to  his  skin,  and  if,  like  the  bream,  he  can  part 
with  his  slime  freely,  it  might  prove  efficacious,  like 
*parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise'  probably;  but  I  can 
assume  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  be  at  all  service- 
able as  a  member  of  the  finny  faculty  (unless  his  skin 
possesses  electrical  powers). 

THE  EEL   {Mur€gna  angxMa). 

Angling  for  eels  can  hardy  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  any  great  consequence,  as  regards  sport ;  and  yet  there 
are  times,  such  as  very  hot  still  days  when  the  trout  will 
not  move,  when  sniggling  an  old  eel  out  of  his  hole  in 
some  lock  or  hatch-gate  is  not  altogether  imamusing, 
while  three  or  four  of  these  fish  form  a  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant change  in  the  angler's  bill  of  fare.  And  as  at 
times  the  angler  may  be  glad  so  to  amend  his  supper  or 
dinner,  I  give  a  brief  account  of  the  best  way  of  taking 
eeb. 

Eels  are  principally  caught  in  traps  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  These  are  made  mostly  at  mill-weirs  and  such 
places,  but  often  independently  of  them.  Stages  are 
erected,  and  on  them  are  set  large  baskets  called  '  bucks.' 
They  are  also  taken  in  smaller  baskets  called  *  pots '  or 
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*  wheels,'  which  are  baited  with  wonns,  &c.,  and  set  under 
banks,  or  in  the  runs  between  weeds.  In  the  winter  time 
they  are  speared,  a  spear  being  thrust  into  every  likely 
looking  spot  in  mud  banks,  where  they  are  thought  to  be 
concealed,  and  occasionally  an  eel  comes  up  hanging 
between  the  teeth,  fished  out  of  the  seething  flood  by  a 
demon  prong,  like  one  of  the  unhappy  peculators  in  the 
boiling  pitch  of  Malebolge,  described  in  the  '  Inferno '  of 
Dante.  They  are  also  taken  on  set-night  lines.  But  all 
these  methods  have  nothing  to  do  with  angling. 

From  an  angling  point  of  view,  they  are  taken  im- 
pri/niis^  with  the  rod  and  line,  a  worm  6n  about  a  No.  6 
or  7  hook  being  the  favourite  bait.  It  matters  little 
whether  a  float  be  used  or  not ;  the  only  requisite  is  to 
allow  the  worm  to  lie  upon  the  bottom,  whence  it  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  eels,  and  as  certainly  devoured.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  one  will  take  the  worm  in 
barbel  or  trout -fishing,  when  it  becomes  a  very  great 
nuisance,  and  if  not  very  speedily  unhooked,  twists  the 
line  into  knots,  and  covers  it  with  slime.  As  soon  as  the 
eel  is  landed,  the  angler  should  set  his  foot  firmly  upon 
the  body,  and  with  his  penknife  sever  the  vertebrae  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  when  its  struggles  will  almost  entirely 
cease.  Eels  have  been  known  not  only  to  nm  at  and  take 
a  spinning  bait,  but  even  to  rise  at  and  take  an  artificial 
fly.  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  that  he  often  visits  a 
large  pool  which  is  full  of  large  eels,  and  where  they  spin 
for  them  constantly. 

Sniggling  is  a  most  ingenious  method  of  catching  eels. 
The  tackle  required  for  sniggling  is  simply  some  half- 
dozen  yards  of  water  cord,  with  a  large  darning-needle 
lashed  on  crosswise  by  the  middle,  at  one  end  of  the  line. 
This  of  course  is  easily  carried  in  the  creel,  and  when  the 
trout  will  not  rise,  and  the  angler  is  at  a  loss  for  amuse- 
ment (if  the  river  presents  facilities  for  it),  he  may  kill 
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half-a-dozen  pounds  or  more  of  eels  easily,  and  so,  as  I 
have  said,  amend  his  dinner  without  wasting  his  time.  He 
must  cut  a  sniggling  stick  or  rod,  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
long,  or  longer,  with  a  curved  or  bent  top — a  hazel,  alder, 
ash,  or  other  twig  will  do.  Taking  then  a  lob-worm,  he 
must  thrust  the  needle  into  the  worm,  until  it  be  hidden 
within  it  (see  Plate  VI.  figs.  5  and  6,  p.  130) ;  then  sticking 
the  point  of  the  needle  lightly  into  the  end  of  the  stick, 
and  holding  one  end  of  the  string  ip  the  left  hand  and 
the  stick  in  the  right,  the  angler  must  '  prospect '  and 
look  out  for  some  hole  in  the  bank,  under  a  stone,  or  the 
side  of  lock  walls,  &c.,  which  may  be  likely  to  hold  an 
eel;  and,  directing  the  worm  at  the  point  of  the  stick 
towards  the  hole,  it  should  be  thrust  as  far  as  practicable 
into  it.  If  an  eel  be  there,  he  will  immediately  seize  it, 
and  pull  it  from  the  stick ;  when  the  angler  feels  the  tug, 
he  should  draw  the  stick  gently  away  from  the  spot,  and 
give  the  eel  time  to  swallow  the  worm ;  when  he  has 
reason  to  think  it  has  done  so,  he  must  give  a  slight  pull, 
and  the  needle  which  has  gone  inside  the  worm  straight 
down  the  eel's  throat,  will  turn  across  in  his  gullet,  and 
hook  him  safely.  Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  eel 
will  refuse  to  quit  his  hole  very  likely,  and  turning  his 
tail  about  in  its  sinuosities,  will  firmly  resist  all  eflTorts  to 
withdraw  him;  but  the  angler  has  only  to  be  patient, 
and  keep  up  a  steady  strain  on  the  string,  and  he  will  in 
time  tire  the  eel  out,  and  it  will  come  out  of  its  hole? 
when  it  will  be  easily  captured.  Eels  of  two  or  three 
or  even  more  pounds  weight  are  often  thus  taken. 

Clod-fishing  is  another  way  of  taking  eels.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  angling,  though  it  has  a  rude  resemblance 
to  it.  A  large  number  of  lob-worms  are  strung  on  pieces 
of  worsted,  and  these  are  all  tied  up  into  a  mass  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  mop.  This  is  called  the  *  clod,*  which 
is  attached  by  means  of  a  stout  line  of  convenient  length 
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to  a  suitable  pole.  A^Tien  the  eels  are  running  or  migrat- 
ing, the  angler  takes  his  stand  with  a  pail  half  full  of 
water  beside  him,  and  placed  almost  the  length  of  the 
pole  from  him.  He  drops  the  clod  into  the  water,  and 
allows  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom ;  presently  an  eel  attacks 
it ;  as  soon  as  the  angler  feels  the  bite,  he  raises  the  clod 
with  a  steady  lift  from  the  water,  and  holds  it  over  the 
pail.  The  eel's  teeth  being  entangled  in  the  worsted, 
he  cannot  easily  of  himself  let  go  ;  but  he  is  shaken  oflf 
into  the  pail,  and  the  clod  is  once  more  dipped  into  the 
water. 

Stichebing  is  yet  another  method  of  catching  eels.  It 
is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  Hampshire,  as  I  never  heard  of  it 
elsewhere ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  times  in  a 
stichering  party.  The  apparatus  used  is  an  old  sickle, 
worn  short  and  chipped  so  as  to  be  roughly  toothed. 
This  is  tied  on  to  a  light  pole  some  twelve  feet  long. 
Armed  with  one  of  these  and  a  bag  the  sportsman  sallies 
forth  to  the  water  meadows,  where  the  wide  deep  drains 
for  irrigating  purposes  are  situated.  Peering  about,  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  these,  he  presently  espies  an  eel,  or 
the  head  of  one,  projecting  from  imder  a  leaf  or  weed ; 
he  then  gently  and  cautiously  thrusts  the  hook  under  the 
eel's  body,  and  with  a  sudden  toss  pitches  him  high  and 
dry  on  the  bank,  and  puts  him  in  the  bag.  An  imskilful 
sticherer  will  sometimes  chop  oflF  his  neighbour's  ear,  or 
poke  out  his  eye,  which  doubtless  lends  excitement  to  the 
sport. 

THE  PERCH  {PercafluviatUis), 

The  perch  is  usually  described  as  a  bold  biting  fish, 
and  so  he  may  be  where  he  is  not  much  fished  for,  or 
where  perch  are  over-plentiful  and  small,  or  when,  like 
other  fish,  they  have  a  hungry  day ;  but  if  by  the  above 
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character  it  be  meant  that  good  perch  are  deficient  in 
wariness,  then  I  contradict  it.  Where  they  are  at  all 
fished — and  my  remarks  apply  to  rivers  and  lakes  where 
they  are  well  and  regularly  fished  for — ^there  are  few  fish 
more  capricious  or  careful  in  biting  than  large  perch ; 
small  ones  may  often  be  taken  in  any  quantity,  but  not 
so  when  they  gain  experience.  I  have  known  places 
haunted  by  numbers  of  good  perch — perch  of  from  a 
pound  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  in  weight — and  yet, 
season  after  season,  there  are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two 
of  them  caught,  and  these  nearly  always  at  the  starvation 
part  of  the  year,  i.e.  after  the  heavy  winter  floods,  when 
the  small  fish  are  aU  driven  up  the  brooks,  and  the  perch 
are  driven  into  the  few  still  eddies  that  exist.  Here, 
while  the  river  is  tearing  down  outside  in  a  spate,  from 
one  to  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  more,  perch  will  often 
be  congr^ated  in  a  space  of  some  ten  or  twenty  square 
yards,  perhaps.  After  these  fish  have  battled  with  the 
frosts  of  winter,  on  short  rations  for  weeks,  what  chance 
has  a  minnow  among  such  a  host,  or  what  chance  even  a 
hundred  minnows  ?  No  wonder,  then,  that  you  pull  them 
up  two  or  three  at  a  time,  one  for  each  minnow ;  the 
only  wonder  is  that  they  do  not,  in  their  eagerness, 
swallow  the  plummet  of  your  paternoster  in  its  descent, 
by  mistake.  In  truth  and  fieiith,  January  and  February 
are  deadly  months  for  poor  Perchy.  Cabined,  cribbed, 
confined  in  a  black  hole  of  an  eddy,  they  are  pulled  out 
not  in  braces,  dozens,  or  even  scores,  but  often  to  the 
tune  of  hundreds.  I  have  seen  and  heTped  to  catch  ten 
dozen  and  over  out  of  one  hole,  and  have  heard  of  twice 
ten  dozen  being  taken.  But  catch  Master  Perch  on  a  fine 
simimer's  day,  in  this  way,  if  you  can.  Often  have  I, 
through  the  crystal  clear  water,  watched  the  proceedingi 
of  a  dozen  perch  at  the  worm  or  a  minnow  on  my  hook, 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  below.     How  they  come  up 
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to  it  with  all  sail  set,  their  fins  extended,  their  spines 
erect,  as  if  they  meant  to  devour  it  without  hesitation ! 
and   how  they   pause  when  they  do  come  up  to  it,  and 
swim  gently  round  it,  as  if  a  worm  or  a  minnow  were  an 
article  of  vertu,  which  required  the  nicest  taste,  and  the 
consideration  of  a  connoisseur   to  appreciate  it  properly. 
At  length  one  of  the  boldest,  taking  hold  of  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  tail  as  timidly  as  a  bashful  young  gentleman 
takes  hold  of  the  tip  of  his  partner's  finger  when  he  leads 
her  to  the  festive  quadrille,  will  give  it  a  shake.     Now,  if 
you  are  curious,  watoh  your  float ;  see  how  it  bobs  down, 
after  a  fashion  that  would  make  you  think  the  perch  must 
not  only  have  swallowed  the  bait,  but  half  digested  it ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  about  it« 
Is  it  a  safe  investment  or  is  it  not  ?     Is  it  real  old  Chelsea 
or  only  a  modem  imitation  ?     And  then  comes  an  alder- 
manic  perch,  of  nigh  two  pounds,  a  warm  liveryman  of 
the   Fishmongers'    Company,   a   regular    turtle-fed  lord 
mayor  elect,  with  his  cheeks  blown  up,  his  eyes  staring 
out  of  his  head,  his  fins  all  bristling  with  magisterial  im- 
portance.    *  Now  then,  what  is  this  case  I     Ha,  hum  I  a 
worm,  eh  ?  yes.     Found  hanging  about  the  streets  with 
no  ascertainable  occupation,  and  without  any  home,  eh? 
Ha  I  bad  case — very  bad  !  a  mysterious  and  vagrom  cha- 
racter, evidently.     Take  him  away,  some  of  you,  and  lock 
him  up— very  suspicious  indeed,  very  much  so.'    And  so 
his  lordship,  having  taken  a  half  turn,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  wretched  trembling  culprit,  who  with  policeman 
hook  stuck  into  him,  Alderman  Perch  looking  at  him 
angrily  and  hungrily,  and  limbo  gaping  at  him  from  Mr. 
Alderman's  stomach,  is  drawn  up  as  useless  and  thrown 
on  one  side  ;  while,  with  a  fen  of  his  tail,  the  alderman 
scuttles  off  to  a  firesh  case,  and  all  his  little  people  scuttle 
off  after  him,  save,  perhaps,  one  imhappy  little  devil  who 
won't  take  warning.     Anyone  who  wishes  to  see  this  por- 
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trayed,  should  look  at  poor  Arthur  Smith's  lithograph  of 
Rolfe's  picture,  called  '  The  Committee  of  Taste.'  It  is  a 
grand  bit  of  expression,  and  the  combination  of  greedi- 
ness, inquisitiveness,  pomposity,  and  funk,  in  the  picture, 
is  perfectly  delicious.     But  to  my  angling. 

There  are  various  ways  of  catching  perch.  The  first, 
and  most  common,  is  with  the  live  minnow,  or,  if  minnow 
cannot  be  had,  any  other  small  fish,  or  fry  of  gudgeon, 
dace,  or  roach,  will  do ;  but  these  should  only  be  used 
when  the  angler  has  no  other  alternative,  as,  although  the 
perch  is  infinitely  the  more  desirable  and  valuable  fish, 
fry  should  not  be  wasted.  There  are  four  ways  of  using 
a  minnow,  all  of  which  will  take  perch :  viz.  with  a  float 
and  either  one  or  two  Hooks,  or  a  paternoster  with  two 
or  three,  with  a  loose  line  and  roving  minnow,  or  by 
spinning. 

With  the  float,  the  lowest  hook  (if  two  are  used)  should 
be  two  or  three  inches  oflF  the  bottom,  and  the  next  one 
should  hang  between  mid-water  and  the  bottom.  The 
best  way  of  baiting  the  minnow  is  to  pass  the  hook  ten- 
derly and  carefully  through  the  gristle  of  the  upper  lip ; 
some  choose  the  back  fin,  but  a  minnow  so  hooked  neither 
lives  so  long  nor  moves  so  freely  as  when  hooked  by  the 
lip.  When  a  perch  takes  the  float  down,  do  not  strike 
directly,  as  the  tackle  used  for  this  fishing  being  usually 
fine,  it  is  as  well  to  make  sure  of  him  ;  for,  in  spite  of  any- 
thing that  some  sceptical  anglers  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
the  scratching  and  losing  of  one  or  two  perch  does  most 
indubitably  very  often — I  won't  say  always,  because  there 
may  be  exceptions,  but  does  very  often — drive  the  shoal 
away.  I  have  noticed  it  scores  of  times,  and  have  heard 
many  good  and  experienced-anglers  verify  the  fact.  There- 
fore rather  give  him  a  little  time,  and  even  let  him  leave 
the  bait,  or  cut  it  oflF,  in  preference  to  being  too  hasty  and 
scratching  him. 
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The  paternoster  is  simply  a  gut  line,  a  yard  or  four  feet 
long,  with  hooks  about  a  foot  apart,  and  weighted  at  the 
end  with  a  bullet  or  pear-shaped  plummet.  Some  anglers 
use  three  hooks  and  some  two,  a  necessity  which  is  more 
often  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  fished. 
But  the  lowest  hook,  unless  the  bottom  is  imusually  foul, 
should  be  almost  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
minnows  to  strike  up  toward  the  surface  in  their  elBPorts 
to  escape,  just  as  it  is  the  habit  of  all  fish  when  pursued 
by  an  enemy ;  fear  causes  them  to  seek  the  surface,  and 
even  to  jump  out  of  the  water.  Therefore  if  the  minnow 
be  not  kept  down,  it  will  be  much  above  the  head  of  such 
perch  as  are  lying  at  the  bottom  ;  and,  if  the  water  be  at 
all  coloured  (as  is  best  for  perch-fishing),  this  will  not 
only  be  a  fault,  but  a  great  one  ;  whereas  if  the  hook  be 
kept  close  down  to  the  lead,  it  will  c^tch  two  or  three  fish 
against  either  of  the  other  hook's  one.  The  second  hook 
should  be  fixed  nine  inches  above,  and  must  hang  clear 
of  the  tie  of  the  lower  hook.  This  is  the  best  form  of 
paternoster  made. 

Some  people  make  a  paternoster  by  tying  their  hooks 
on  to  coarse  hog  bristles,  and  these  again  on  to  a  piece  of 
perforated  bone,  through  which  the  main  line  runs,  a  shot 
above  and  below  it  keeping  the  bristled  hook  in  its  place. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  keep  the  minnow  clear  of  the 
main  line  (bristles  being  stiflfer  than  gut),  and  to  permit 
him  to  swim  freely  and  unnaturally  round  and  round  like 
a  mill-horse — a  very  clever  contrivance,  and  very  exquisite 
fooling,  but  an  abomination  of  abominations  in  practice. 
It  is  the  paternoster  of  tackle-makers — made  to  sell,  not 
to  catch  fish.  Patemostering  properly  followed  is  a  very 
skilful  and  not  particularly  easy  branch  of  angling,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  not  one  angler  in  a  thousand 
knows  how  to  make  or  fish  a  paternoster  properly.  You 
cannot  fish  too  fine  for  the  perch  in  season ;  and  the  finer 
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you  fish,  the  more  and  better  fish  you  catch.  To  put  a 
great  coarse  hog's  bristle,  with  a  cumbrous  paraphernalia 
of  shots  and  bone,  under  a  perch's  nose,  is  a  downright 
insult  to  his  common  sense  of  self-preservation  ;  and  if  he 
condescends  to  take  yoiur  minnow  at  all,  he  will  take  it 
probably  without  the  hook. 

Now,  this  is  the  way  I  make  a  paternoster  ;  and  this  is 
the  way  that  some  old  friends  of  mine,  who  are  by  fiu*  the 
best  paternoster-fishers  on  the  Thames  or  anywhere  else 
that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of,  taught  me  to  make  it.  Make 
a  long  noose  for  the  loop  on  which  to  fasten  your  lead, 
and  in  this  loop,  or  immediately  above  it,  tie  another 
loop,  by  the  simple  process  of  doubling  the  gut  and  tying 
it ;  about  nine  inches  above  this  repeat  the  process,  and 
tie  another  loop,  and  at  the  same  distance  above  that  tie 
another.  This  fashion  of  making  the  loops  may  be 
thought  dangerous  to  the  knot,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so 
when  the  gut  is  wet ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  always 
standing  out  at  right  angles,  and  so  keeping  the  hook, 
from  the  line.  Into  each  of  these  loops  slip  the  end  of 
the  hook-gut,  which  should  have  a  knot  tied  in  the 
extreme  end  to  prevent  slipping,  and  secured  by  the 
hitch  shown  in  Plate  III.  fig.  5;  a  hook  is  thus 
appended  to  each  loop,  the  gut  to  each  hook  being  about 
seven  inches  long ;  the  lowest  one  need  not  be  so  long. 
Persons  who  have  not  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  pater- 
nostering  will  object  to  the  lower  hook  being  so  low 
down,  urging  that  it  is  liable  to  take  hold  of  weeds,  &c. ; 
practice,  however  will  change  their  opinion.  The  hooks 
are  of  Nos.  6  and  7  and  of  moderately  fine  wire,  stoutish 
in  the  shank,  and  roundish  bend,  and  are  tied  upon  fine 
round  gut,  the  main  line  being  a  little  stouter.  The  lead 
is  pear-shaped,  and  varies  in  weight  to  suit  the  stream ; 
and  even  with  this  tackle  I  do  not  find  that  I  hook  all 
the  perch  that  come  at  it.     A  sketch  of  this  paternoster 
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may  be  seen  in  Plate  II.  fig.  10,  p.  70.  If  any  other 
form  is  wanted  the  angler  must  go  to  the  tackle-shops, 
for  no  other  in  my  opinion  is  worth  a  straw. 

To  use  the  paternoster,  first  be  sure  your  baits  are 
alive,  and  then  commence  at  the  top  of  the  eddy  or 
stream,  and  fish  the  eye,  or  fiirst  eddy,  carefully,  for  there 
the  best  fish  lie.  Drop  the  tackle  to  the  bottom,  keeping 
a  tight  line,  so  that  the  lead  touches  the  bottom,  but  with 
no  slack  line ;  let  it  rest  a  minute,  and  if  no  bite  come, 
lift  it,  and  move  it  from  left  to  right,  or  vice  versa^  round 
about  you,  until  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  fished ; 
then,  lifting  the  tackle  out  of  the  water,  swing  it  out  a 
yard  or  two  further  down  stream ;  let  it  rest  a  minute 
and  then  draw  it  towards  you,  a  foot  or  so  at  a  time,  until 
the  tackle  comes  home,  when  repeat  the  cast,  lengthening 
the  distance  each  time,  until  the  place  is  fished  out,  or 
you  have  to  move  lower  down.  If  you  get  a  bite,  do  not 
strike  at  the  first  nibble,  but  drop  the  point  of  the  rod  so 
as  to  yield  a  little  line;  but  when  you  feel  a  quick 
'  pluck,  pluck,  pluck,*  strike  firmly,  but  not  too  heavily, 
and  remember  that  the  heavier  the  fish  you  expect  to 
catch,  the  more  time  you  mAiat  give  therriy  as  they  are  slow 
and  cautious,  and  if  the  hook  be  not  well  in  their  mouths, 
you  will  lose  them  to  a  certainty — when  good-bye  to  sport. 
I  always  use  a  landing-net  if  the  fish  is  over  half  a  poimd  ; 
if  imder,  I  lift  him  in  at  once,  as  it  saves  so  much  time, 
from  the  other  hooks  often  getting  hung  up  in  the  net. 
Take  care  how  you  handle  Master  Perch,  for  he  has  sharp 
spines  and  gill-points,  and  will  frequently  resent  rough 
and  unskilful  handling  by  a  sharp  stab  or  two. 

When  two  persons  are  patemostering  from  a  punt,  they 
should  stand  side  by  side  in  the  stem  of  the  punt,  fishing 
right  and  left,  merely  bringing  the  rod  round  to  the  fisher- 
man, who  will  take  the  fish  off  and  re-bait.  Much  depends 
upon  the  puntsman,  and  his  skill  in  holding  and  managing 
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the  punt,  in  patemostering ;  a  bungler  will  be  sure  to 
spoil  the  fishing. 

The  localities  in  which  to  look  for  perch  vary  with  the 
season.  Early  in  the  summer  the  angler  will  find  them  in 
the  streams,  as  in  gudgeon- swims,  into  which  they  come 
when  the  ground  is  raked  or  disturbed,  and  here  they 
often  take  the  angler's  gudgeon  worm  ravenously ;  in- 
deed, perch  occasionally  take  a  worm  almost  as  well,  and 
in  some  cases  even  better,  than  they  do  the  minnow. 
They  are  often  taken  on  the  ledger,  and  these  are  fre- 
quently the  best  fish  too.  Some  time  since  I  was  fishing 
with  a  friend  on  the  Thames  ;  we  were  dace-fishing,  with 
the  float  line ;  he  had  a  paternoster  out  on  his  side  of  the 
boat  for  perch  ;  I  had  a  ledger  on  my  side  for  barbel ;  I 
had  at  least  a  dozen  bites,  and  caught  two  or  three  nice 
perch,  while  he  never  got  a  touch,  with  a  choice  minnow 
and  a  small  gudgeon  not  four  or  five  yards  off,  and  the 
perch  were  feeding  all  round  us.  As  the  summer  ad- 
vances, the  perch  seek  the  deeper  and  stronger  streams, 
the  quiet  eddies  and  deep  holes  near  piles,  lock-gates, 
piers  of  bridges,  comers  of  weirs,  and  by  heavy  weed 
banks.  At  this  time  they  are  well  fed  and  cautious,  and 
will  try  the  angler's  skill  to  make  a  good  dish  of  them. 
As  the  season  advances,  and  the  winter  floods  sweep 
down,  they  all  draw  into  the  great  eddies,  or  still  comers, 
particularly  after  a  sharp  frost,  and  here  they  will  be 
found  in  great  numbers ;  and  when  the  water  is  a  little 
coloured,  they  may  be  taken  in  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  water,  or  deeper,  in  any  quantity,  as  they 
are  then  hungry,  though  in  good  condition.  As  March 
comes  on,  they  get  heavy  in  spawn,  when  they  should  not 
be  disturbed.  By  the  middle  of  April  they  get  amongst 
the  weeds,  rushes,  or  fibrous  roots  of  trees,  in  still  back- 
waters, and  here  they  deposit  their  spawn  in  long  ropy 
glutinous  masses.     It  is  astonishing  what  a  vast  number 
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of  eggs  the  female  perch  will  void ;  they  are  very  small, 
and  about  the  size  and  of  the  appearance  of  little  seed 
pearls.  Perch  spawn  about  the  end  of  April,  and  get 
into  &ir  season  again  by  the  end  of  June. 

Perch  may  often  be  caught  with  a  spinning  minnow, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  common  method  of  angling  for  them, 
though  the  best  fish  are  usually  so  caught ;  and  I  have 
known  good  execution  done  in  lakes  by  spinning,  either 
with  a  minnow  (real  or  artificial)  or  a  spoon.  Indeed,  I 
almost  think,  from  my  experience,  that  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  they  take  a  spoon  better  than  almost  any 
other  spinning  bait ;  but  I  have  found  them  prefer  the 
triangular  spinner  made  of  spoon  metal  (commonly  called 
the  ^  otter ')  to  the  regular  spoon,  the  only  reason  I  can 
give  for  it  being  that  it  spins  better  and  more  evenly 
than  the  spoon,  which  wobbles  a  good  deal ;  and  though 
this  is  liked  by  pike,  and  not  always  objected  to  by  trout 
(particularly  lake  trout),  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  a 
strong  recommendation  to  perch. 

A  handful  or  two  of  gentles  or  broken  worms  will  be 
found  useful  as  ground-bait,  when  float-fishing  with  worms. 
But  whatever  you  do,  do  not  take  your  wife's  or  sister's 
gold-fish  globe  out  with  a  muslin  cover  on  it,  and  a  stock 
of  lively  minnows  inside,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
perch  will  rub  their  noses  against  the  glass,  like  cats  at  a 
dairy  window,  according  to  the  old  superstition. 

Perch  are  commonly  taken  with  the  fly  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  taken  thus 
in  the  Thames,  but  this  is  a  less  general  method  of  fishing 
for  them  even  than  spinning.  A  showy  fly  with  tinsel  on 
the  body  is  most  to  be  commended,  the  £Bishion  being  of 
no  great  consequence,  perch  not  being  very  particular  in 
this  respect. 

Perch  in  this  country  seldom  exceed  four  pounds  in 
weight,  but  one  of  three  poimds  is  a  rarity,  while  a  two 
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pound  perch  is  a  fine  fish.  They  have  been  known  to 
reach  nine  pounds  weight,  and  in  the  large  lakes  of  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia  they  occasionally  reach  a  very 
large  size.  A  dish  of  half-pound  perch,  however,  is  not 
in  our  less  favoured  land  to  be  despised.  The  best  day's 
perch-fishing  I  ever  had  was  on  the  Kennet,  a  capital 
perch  river.  I  fished  with  a  friend,  and  we  took  home 
thirty-seven  perch  which  weighed  sixty  pounds — many  of 
them  weighed  two  pounds,  and  some  were  over  that  weight. 
My  companion  had  three  large  perch  on  his  paternoster 
at  the  same  time ;  he  bagged  two  of  them ;  one  was  two 
pounds,  the  other  two*  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  the  one 
which  got  away  was  larger  than  either  of  them.  We  lost 
a  great  many  fine  fish  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  in  par- 
ticular losing  nearly  as  many  as  I  caught.  I  had  another 
excellent  day's  sport  on  the  Kennet  subsequently,  though 
of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  of  pike  and  perch,  and 
which  I  have  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  pike. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MID-WATER   FISHING. 

TBB  PUL>~  SPUnriNO-  TBOLLINO  WITH  THB  DBAD  OOBOB— LITE  BAITIKO,  ETC. 

THE  PIKE  (E80X  lucius). 

The  pike  plays  no  little  part  in  the  literature  of  angling ; 
indeed)  he  has  even  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  book  to 
himself.  I,  however,  cannot  afford  to  give  to  him  more 
than  a  limited  space. 

Pike,  under  favourable  circumstances,  grow  to  almost 
any  size  a  freshwater  fish  could  be  supposed  to  attain. 
In  this  country  they  have  rarely  been  known  to  exceed 
eighty  pounds ;  but  Sir  J.  Hawkins  speaks,  in  his  notes  to 
the  ^  Complete  Angler ; '  of  one  caught  at  Lillieshall  Lime 
Works,  in  1765,  which  weighed  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  The  story  runs  thus:  *0n  Tuesday  last,  at 
Lillieshall  Lime  Works,  near  Newport,  a  pool  about  nine 
yards  deep,  which  has  not  been  fished  for  ages,  was  let 
off  by  means  bf  a  level,  brought  up  to  drain  the  works, 
when  an  enormous  pike  was  foimd.  He  was  drawn  out  by 
a  rope  fastened  round  his  head  and  gills,  amidst  hundreds 
of  spectators,  in  which  service  a  great  many  men  were  em- 
ployed. He  weighed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen.  Some 
time  ago  the  clerk  of  the  parish  was  trolling  on  the  above 
pool,  when  his  bait  was  seized  by  the  furious  creature, 
which  by  a  sudden  jerk  pulled  him  in,  and  doubtless  would 
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have  devoured  him  also,  had  he  not  by  ^vfonderfal  agiiifej ' 
and  dexterous  swimming  escaped  th^  dfeddfill  j'h^s  ofthis 
voracious  animal.'  I  find  it  rather  dj|Bquli?5;K<3 w^ft 4.. ^0: 
swallow  the  clerk,  whatever  the  pike  might  Vave^  done  if ' 
he  could  have  got  hold  of  him;  but,  on  looking  for  the 
authority,  it  states  that  the  story  was  inserted  as  an  article 
of  news  in  a  London  paper,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
not  given.  But  another  extract  is  taken  from  the  same 
print,  in  which  a  watch,  with  a  black  ribbon  and  two 
steel  seals,  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  twenty-eight 
pound  pike,  the  said  watch,  &c.,  having  been  the  property 
of  a  gentleman's  servant  (names  not  recorded),  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  the  river  six  weeks  ago ;  and  whether 
the  pike  picked  the  dead  man's  pocket  of  his  watch,  or  ate 
up  the  man,  watch  and  all,  is  not  stated — but  here  is  the 
pith  of  the  story.  '  The  watch  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Eoberts,  of  the  Cross  Keys,  Littleport  (names  all 
clear  enough  in  this  instance),  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public,'  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  public  came  to  see  the 
watch  and  stayed  to  taste  the  ale.  In  all  probability 
both  stories  are  more  or  less  apocryphal.  A  forty-pound 
fish  is  not  by  any  means  '  common  wares '  now-a-days.  I 
have  the  head  of  one  that  size  which  was  sent  me  by  my 
late  friend  '  The  Old  Bushman,'  but  that  was  killed  in 
Sweden.  The  largest  I  ever  killed  was  twenty-two  pounds 
and  a  half;  though  I  have,  I  think,  hooked  some  of  over 
that  size,  but  it  was  when  spinning,  with  the  old  three  or 
four  triangle  tackle,  which  is  a  very  risky  method  of 
taking  large  fish ;  and  they  invariably  managed,  after  a 
run  or  two,  to  discard  the  hooks.  The  story  of  the 
Mannheim  pike  has  so  often  been  referred  to  that  I  feel 
bound  not  to  pass  him  by.  The  fish,  when  caught,  was 
said  to  be  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  old.  The 
skeleton  was  preserved  in  the  Mannheim  Museum,  and 
was  nineteen  feet  in  length ;  but,  upon  being  examined 
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•]^.-a^.clev€!r  aMtfBtniist,  it  was  discovered  that  several  ver- 
t^Kfae  ha!d  i)efen  ^|)]plemeiited.  However  much  or  little 
.  pt/ilSK  {story:  hiis/bj^tt  exaggerated,  the  fact  that  pike, 
'  under  fevourable  circumstances  of  food  and  water,  will 
reach  a  very  large  size  is  undoubted,  and  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  earlier  years,  where  food  is  plentiful,  and  the  water 
suitable,  is  astonishingly  rapid.  Mr.  Simeon,  in  his  ad- 
mirable ^  Stray  Notes  on  Natural  History,'  cites  an  instance 
in  which  pike  had  increased  to  nearly  twenty  pounds 
weight  (from  two  or  three)  in  eighteen  months,  or  at  the 
rate  of  almost  ten  or  eleven  pounds  a  year. 

The  pike  is  from  his  habits  a  solitary  fish,  though  big 
ones  are  often  found  in  pairs ;  and  after  floods  and  frosts 
they  may,  like  perch,  be  found  collected  together  in 
numbers,  in  any  favourable  eddy,  such  as  the  mouth  of  a 
back-water,  or  the  tail  of  an  island,  the  ends  of  old  locks, 
reed  or  rush  beds,  the  comers  of  tumbling  bays,  &c.,  all 
of  which  are  favourite  holds.  They  spawn  from  March  tijl 
the  end  of  May,  in  ditches  and  back-waters,  and,  after  a 
short  rest,  they  scour  themselves  in  the  streams,  and  then 
take  up  their  regular  habitation  and  hunting-grounds  for 
the  season.  The  pike,  when  young,  and  up  to  about  four 
pounds  weight,  has  been  called  a  jack,  imtil  by  degrees  it 
has  often  come  to  be  called  a  jack,  no  matter  of  what  size 
it  may  be.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  omnivorous  fish 
that  swims ;  and,  when  hungry,  nothing  living,  and  a  few 
things  dead,  come  amiss  to  it.  I  have  known  pike  to  take 
plummets  and  floats  when  in  motion,  under  the  idea  that 
they  were  edibles,  and  retain  theii  hold  of  them  for  some 
space  in  spite  of  strong  pulling.  Yet,  where  they  are 
well  fed,  and  are  much  fished  for,  they  get  tolerably  shy 
and  wide-awake ;  and  a  pike  that  has  been  run  once  or  twice 
and  roughly  handled,  is  apt  to  come  at  the  bait  somewhat 
cautiously. 

I  am  satisfied  from  all  I  have  noticed  that  pike  (big 
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pike  particularly)  do  not  feed  every  day ;  like  boa-constric- 
tors they  have  a  heavy  gorge  about  once  in  two  or  three  days 
or  longer,  and  then  lie  torpid  for  days.  This  is  the  habit 
of  the  pike  in  all  large  aquariums,  and  it  squares  well  with 
many  hitherto  unaccountable  peculiarities  in  the  feeding  of 
pike  which  I  have  often  noticed. 

In  fishing  for  pike,  regard  is  to  be  had  as  to  whether 
you  wish  to  take  them  big  or  little  indiscriminately,  or 
whether  you  desire  only  to  kill  those  over  a  certain  size, 
returning  all  others  to  the  water.  If  the  latter  be  your 
aim,  no  gorge  bait  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed,  and 
the  angler  should  be  confined  to  spinning  or  snap-fishing. 
If,  however,  the  former  be  your  wish,  you  may  use  any 
bait  or  style  that  suits  your  purpose. 

The  most  sportsmanlike  way  of  fishing  for  pike  is  cer- 
tainly by  spinning,  which  is  thus  practised.  The  angler 
takes  a  small  fish  (gudgeon^  dace,  or  bleak  are  preferable 
—  if  these  cannot  be  obtained,  he  may  use  any  other  small 
fish  which  he  can  get) ;  he  then  hooks  the  fish  on  to  his 
line  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  hooks  called  a  flight  or 
set,  so  that  by  communicating  a  crook  to  the  body  or  tail 
it  may,  when  drawn  through  the  water,  revolve  rapidly  on 
the  screw  principle.  In  order  to  permit  the  bait  so  to 
revolve  without  twisting  the  line,  a  tackle  called  a  trace 
is  used.  This  is  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  consists 
of  a  few  strands  of  stout  salmon  gut,  or  of  gut  twisted,  or 
even  of  gimp,  linked  together  with  a  couple  of  swivels  at 
intervals,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  a  third  swivel 
being  sometimes  used,  to  connect  this  part  of  the  tackle 
with  the  running  or  reel  line ;  a  good  large  loop  being 
left  at  the  other  end  of  the  trace  to  loop  the  flight  of 
hooks  on,  or  for  the  purpose  of  changing  them  at  pleasure. 
A  drawing  of  the  trace  may  be  seen  surrounding  the  spin- 
ning flights  in  Plate  IV..  (p.  104>  At  the  Qp  end  (fig. 
2)  is  shown  a  hook-swivel  used  for  fixing  the  trace  to  the 
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running  line.  They  are  not  the  easiest  swivels  to  manipu- 
late, but  they  are  the  safest.  The  trace  should  not  be 
less  than  from  a  yard  to  four  feet  long,  and  not  more 
than  five,  or  it  will  be  found  awkward  in  casting.  Be- 
tween the  swivels  the  lead  or  sinker  is  to  be  fastened. 
In  ponds,  where  the  weeds  come  very  near  the  surface, 
a  sinker  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  bait  be  allowed 
to  run  almost  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  in- 
stance the  simpler  the  arrangement  of  hooks,  and  the 
fewer  there  are  of  them,  the  better. 

The  sinker  formerly  most  usually  adopted  is  the  long, 
round,  perforated  lead,  which  is  shown  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  6, 
and  through  which  the  gimp  is  nm.  Some  anglers  use 
large  shot ;  these  are  sometimes  squeezed  or  bitten  on  to 
the  line,  and  the  gimp  or  gut  thus  so  forcibly  compressed 
cannot  but  be  damaged  and  weakened.  Others  use  a  set 
of  perforated  shot  with  loops  at  each  end,  which  is  linked 
on  in  the  middle  of  the  trace  between  two  swivels ;  but 
perforated  shot  cut  the  gimp  in  time.  While  some  bite 
a  number  of  shot  on  to  a  loose  piece  of  gimp  or  gut,  and 
then  lash  the  set  of  shot  on  to  the  trace.  But  all  these 
plans  have  this  objection — the  lead  turns  with  the  line ; 
the  twist,  in  spite  of  any  number  of  swivels,  is  communi- 
cated to  the  running  line,  and  thus,  when  the  twist  gets 
into  it,  it  snarls,  and  kinks,  and  tangles,  so  that  it  will  not 
run  through  the  rings,  which  is  very  trying  to  the  temper. 
To  prevent  this  the  plan  used  in  sea-fishing  by  the  Cornish  . 
fishermen  of  fastening  a  lead  under,  or  on  one  side  of  the 
line,  was  adopted,  and  a  lead  fashioned  in  a  crescent,  as 
shown  in  fig.  7,  Plate  TV.  is  frequently  used.     This  struck  / 

me  as  being  a  little  cumbrous,  and  I  brought  out  the 
*  Field'  lead  (see  Plate  IV.  fig.  8),  which  is  secured  from 
shifting  by  a  small  plug  thrust  into  the  pipe  to  jamb  the 
line;  and,^5pm  experience,  I  can  say  that  it  answers 
thoroughly.  The  lead  is  'shown  threaded  on  the  gimp  in 
the  cut,  but  this  is  a  troublesome  plan,  if  you  want  to 
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shift  it  at  all  and  to  use  a  lighter  one ;  in  such  cases  I 
merely  use  a  bit  of  brass  or  copper  wire  through  the  lead, 
and  leaving  half  an  inch  or  so  protruding  at  either  end, 
lap  the  ends  round  any  convenient  spot  in  the  trace.  With 
these  leads  at  least  two  swivels  should  be  between  the  lead 
and  the  hooks,  as  all  the  twist  is  in  that  part  of  the  trace. 
According  to  the  depth  or  swiftness  of  the  water  or  stream 
to  be  fished,  so  should  the  weight  of  the  lead  be ;  and  this 
is  a  point  to  which  considerable  attention  should  be  paid, 
as  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  fish  deep  and  sometimes  to 
fiish  shallow.  Of  the  two,  I  prefer  to  fish  deep,  as  the  less 
distance  a  pike  has  to  come  after  the  bait  the  better,  for 
pike  will  not  always  come  to  the  top  of  the  water  after  the 
bait,  even  if  they  see  it ;  and  when  they  do  come,  they  will 
see  the  deception  so  much  more  easily  that,  if  they  are  not 
tolerably  hungry,  they  will  often  refuse  the  bait.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  good  fish.  Many  a  time  have  I, 
when  fishing  rather  high,  seen  a  good  ten  or  a  dozen- 
pounder  come  up  with  a  dash  at  the  bait  and  after  follow- 
ing it  for  a  yard  or  two,  turn  tail  and  leave  it,  when,  pro- 
bably, had  I  been  fishing  deep,  he  would  just  have  put  his 
nose  out  of  the  weed  and  snapped  my  bait.  But  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  fishing  high  when  the  fish  are  hungry. 
You  cover  so  much  more  ground — that  is  to  say,  the  fish 
can  see  the  bait  so  much  farther  off.  If  the  angler  will 
glance  at  the  diagram  in  Plate  VI.  p.  i  30,  he  will  see  what  I 
mean.  A  is  one  spinning  bait  fished  high,  B  is  another 
fished  low.  Now,  pike  at  C  and  D,  and  all  within  that 
range,  will  easily  see  A,  whereas  B  will  scarcely  be  seen 
farther  off  than  E  and  F.  Still,  if  the  fish  are  running  shyly, 
two  trolls  or  throws  in  the  position  of  B  are  preferable  to 
one  at  A.  Of  course,  if  the  fish  are  well  on  the  feed,  and 
are  ranging  for  food,  it  will  matter  little  whether  the 
angler  fishes  high  or  low,  as  within  any  reasonable  distance 
bis  bait  will  be  seen   laterally,  and   probably  run    at» 
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Whether  it  be  taken  or  no,  however,  of  course  depends  on 
the  opinion  the  fish  forms  of  it  on  nearer  inspection.  One 
point  the  angler  should  bear  in  mind,  viz.  that  he  cannot 
(provided  the  bait  turns  round  fairly,  so  as  to  display 
itself  well  and  hide  the  hooks)  spin  too  slowly  :  and  if  he 
over-weights  his  line,  in  order  to  keep  it  clear  of  the 
weeds  at  the  bottom,  he  will  be  obliged  to  spin  so 
quickly,  or  to  draw  the  bait  along  so  rapidly,  that  he  will 
not  give  the  pike  a  feir  chance  of  biting.  Too  swift 
spinning  is  a  great  &ult,  and  it  is,  indeed,  too  common  a 
fault  in  these  fast  days.  The  angler  likes  to  be  always 
throwing.  *  Swish  !  '^-out  goes  thirty  or  forty  yards  of 
line.  *  There's  a  throw.  Smith,  my  boy  I'  He  likes  to 
see  his  bait  spin  like  a  hunmiing  top.  ^Look  at  that. 
Smith,  my  boy  I  can  you  make  a  bait  spin  like  that  ? ' 
Possibly  Smith  cannot  make  a  bait  spin  in  that  wonderful 
way,  and  cannot  throw  above  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 
line ;  but  somehow  Smith,  with  a  short  line,  runs  more 
fish  than  our  fieist  friend.  It  has  been  the  popular  myth 
that  a  bait  travelling  at  railway  pace,  and  spinning  like 
one  long  line  of  silver,  is  the  correct  thing,  because  it 
imitates  a  fish  in  an  agony  of  terror.  This  argiunent  is 
sheer  nonsense,  as  fish  do  not  conduct  themselves  like 
dancing  dervishes  or  ballet-masters,  and  perform  pirou- 
ettes when  in  a  firight.  They  run  away  and  turn  per- 
haps, from  side  to  side,  as  the  swimmer  does,  to  gain  in- 
creased power  by  concentrating  every  effort  now  to  one 
point  and  then,  as  a  relief,  to  the  other.  The  long,  slow 
wobble  of  a  badly-spinning  bait  is  much  more  like  the 
reai  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  bait 
turn  somewhat  rapidly  in  order  that  the  pike  may  not 
have  too  much  uninterrupted  inspection  of  the  eight  or 
ten  hooks  that  enciunber  one  side  of  the  lure,  and  in  order 
to  present  the  silver  side,  constantly  changing  and  flashing 
in  the  light,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fish,  which  a 
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badly-spinning  bait  irill  not  do  ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  unless  the  bait  spins  very  well  indeed  when 
drawn  rapidly  through  the  water,  it  will,  when  drawn 
only  moderately  slowly  (as  is  preferable),  hardly  spin  at 
all;  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the  bait  should  spin 
welL 

The  best  kind  of  line  for  spinning,  unless  the  angler  be 
fishing  with  Nottingham  tackle,  or  casting  frcm  the  reel,  is 
slack  plaited  silk  dressed.  In  choosing  the  line,  see  that  it 
be  neither  too  fine  nor  too  bulky.  If  it  be  too  fine  it  will 
be  constantly  kinking  in  throwing,  and  it  will  not  stand 
the  requisite  amount  of  wear  and  tear  attendant  on  jack- 
fishing.  If  it  be  too  bulky  it  does  not  go  so  freely 
through  the  rings,  and  much  shortens  the  cast,  besides 
being  too  visible  to  the  fish.  If  very  heavy  baits  be  re- 
quired and  large  fish  be  expected,  a  stouter  line  must  of 
course  be  used.  Select  a  line  that  is  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  sticky  as  regards  the  dressing.  If  it  be  too  dry  the 
dressing  on  the  line  cracks  in  places,  and  the  line  becomes 
more  like  a  land-measuring  chain  than  a  fishing-line; 
and  if  it  be  soft  and  sticky  it  is  a  perpetual  nuisance 
in  casting,  causing  endless  kinking,  and  the  dressing  very 
soon  wears  oflF.  It  should  be  fifty  or  sixty  yards  long — 
not  that  so  much  will  be  often  required  in  fishing,  but 
when  used  well  at  one  end  it  can  be  turned  end  for  end 
with  advantage,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  new 
line. 

The  rod  used  in  spinning  for  jack  should  be  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  with  sufficient 
of  spring  in  it  to  cast  a  bait  well  and  yet  with  good  sub- 
stance to  stand  the  strain  and  plunges  of  heavy  fish 
should  weeds  intervene.  Some  anglers  prefer  the  rod 
made  of  cane ;  but  if  it  be  made  of  cane,  the  only  kind 
that  should  be  iised  for  it  is  bamboo,  the  other  canes 
having  hardly  sufficient  substance  in  them.     Other  per* 
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sons  prefer  it  made  of  solid  wood,  and  of  all  woods 
greenheart  is  the  best,  with  a  good  splinter  of  the  same 
for  the  top.  That  is  the  rod  I  prefer.  But,  whichever 
may  be  adopted,  the  rod  should  be  ringed  with  good-sized 
stout  upright  rings,  to  allow  the  line  to  rim  through  them 
with  perfect  freedom.  If  the  angler  does  not  require  to 
convey  the  rod  from  place  to  place,  but  is  in  the  habit  of 
fishing  the  same  water,  and  has  a  convenient  place  for  it, 
a  single  stick  of  bamboo,  with  winch  fittings  and  a  short 
solid  top  spliced  into  it,  will  be  found  as  useful  and  eCFec- 
tive  a  rod  as  can  be  employed.  I  used  a  similar  one  for 
years  when  I  almost  lived  on  the  Thames,  and  never  had 
reason  to  complain  of  it,  as  it  was  both  light  and  powerful. 
It  will  be  found  very  advantageous  with  the  ordinary  rod 
to  have  two  tops,  the  one  a  little  shorter  and  stiflFer  than 
the  other,  for  heavy  baits  and  big  fish,  as  the  use  of  heavy 
baits  with  an  ordinary  top  would  soon  strain  and  wear  it 
out.  Attention  should  be  paid  from  time  to  time  to  the 
eye  at  the  top  of  the  rod  whence  the  line  is  delivered,  as 
this  is  apt  to  wear  into  grooves  from  the  constant  running 
friction  of  the  line,  and  if  not  seen  to  these  grooves  get 
80  sharp  that  they  will  in  once  or  twice  using  cut  all  the 
dressing  oflF  even  a  new  line.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  have 
enclosed  in  the  wire  eye  a  movable  bone  or  mother-of-pearl 
ring,  which  can  be  turned  round  at  pleasure  so  as  to  shift 
the  place  over  which  the  line  runs.  Many  eyes  have  been 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  line  with  the 
least  amount  of  friction,  and  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances have  been  put  into  use,  but  I  have  seen  none  yet 
worth  adopting  beyond  this. 

A  plain  winch  is  best  with  not  too  heavy  a  check,  so 
as  to  run  the  line  oflF  easily  if  the  fish  requires  iU  A 
winch  that  will  hold  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  medium 
sized  dressed  eight-plait  line  is  desirable,  and  it  should  be 
pretty  stout  in  the  frame,  as  it  will  have  to  stand  wear 
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and  tear  and  rough  usage  in  all  sorts  of  weathers.  For 
this  reason  the  metal  reels  will  be  found  preferable  to  the 
wooden  ones. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  most  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  flight  of  hooks  on  which  the  bait  is  to  be 
fixed ;  and  about  this  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions, 
some  anglers  preferring  large  hooks  and  some  small 
hooks,  some  many  hooks  and  some  few,  some  triangles 
brazed  or  unbrazed,  some  doubles  and  some  singles ;  in 
feet,  almost  every  possible  combination  of  hooks  and  gut 
or  gimp  has  been  tried.  The  tackle  in  most  general  use 
is  the  old-fashioned  three  triangles  with  a  sliding  lip-hook 
(see  Plate  IV.  fig.  1,  p.  104).  Some  use  four  triangles 
and  a  lip-hook,  some  have  a  double  set  of  hooks  or  a 
triangle  or  two  on  either  side  of  the  bait ;  but  I  have 
never  foimd  that  the  multiplying  of  hooks  beyond  a 
certain  point  increases  the  certainty  of  capture — rather, 
indeed,  the  reverse,  for  the  hooks  are  apt  to  entangle, 
and  one  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  other.  I  have 
seen  the  hooks  which  have  been  rejected  by  a  pike  on 
several  occasions  come  up  ,  all  hooked  and  tangled  to- 
gether, almost  in  a  ball,  and  each  hook  had  evidently 
been  instrumental  in  dragging  the  other  from  its  hold. 
How  much  more  useful  would  have  been  one  single  fair- 
sized  hook  well  stuck  in.  Added  to  this,  anglers  should 
remember  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  drive  four  or 
five  hooks  simultaneously  into  the  jaw  of  a  pike  than  it  is 
to  drive  one.  Let  the  angler  take  a  single  hook,  place 
the  point  against  any  substance  and  give  it  a  pull  so  as  to 
embed  the  barb,  and  then  let  him  take  an  ordinary  spin^ 
ning  flight  and  fix  the  points  of  two  hooks  in  each  tri- 
angle on  the  same  substance  and  take  a  pull  at  the  flight, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  out  in  my  calculation  when  I 
say  that  it  requires  five  times  the  force  to  bury  the  barbs 
of  the  many  that  would  be  required  for  the  single  hool^ 
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and  of  course  the  more  the  number  of  hooks  is  increased 
the  less  chance  there  is  of  the  barbs  being  buried,  and 
consequently  the  greater  chance  there  is  of  the  pike's 
getting  oflF  the  tackle.  The  angler  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  simpler  the  tackle,  and  the  fewer  hooks  there  are 
in  it  (combined  with  a  £edr  arming  of  the  bait  and  a 
reasonable  chance  of  hooking  the  fish,  of  course),  the 
better.  A  great  many  pike  do  continually  escape  from 
spinning  tackle,  and  these  are  mostly  the  best  fish ;  and  a 
very  hard  stroke  is  required  to  send  the  hooks  home 
beyond  the  barbs  if  many  and  good-sized  hooks  are  used. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  this  is  always  so,  because  it  may 
happen  that  only  one  hook  comes  in  contact  with  the 
pike's  jaw,  but  this  is  certainly  exceptional.  Another 
reason  for  harder  striking  than  would  at  first  seem  ne- 
cessary is  this :  the  pike,  when  he  seizes  the  bait,  takes  it 
across  his  jaws,  that  is,  the  head  and  tail  protrude  on 
each  side  of  his  mouth.  Savage  perhaps  with  hunger  and 
rage,  he  drives  his  long  tusks  almost  through  the  bait. 
Now,  the  hooks  being  also  buried  in  the  bait,  they  must 
either  be  torn  out  of  it,  or  the  bait  be  dislodged  from  the 
firm  grip  of  the  pike's  tusks,  before  the  hooks  can  be 
stuck  into  him.  It  often  happens  that  the  angler  will 
play  a  good  pike  for  some  minutes  solely  by  the  fish  having 
his  teeth  stuck  deeply  into  the  bait,  and  not  having  the 
sense  to  open  his  mouth,  or  from  his  refrising  to  relin- 
quish his  prey.  The  first  time  he  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  he  gasps  for  breath,  his  huge  mouth  gapes,  he 
gives  his  head  a  shake  and  out  tumbles  the  bait,  hooks 
and  all,^  not  one  of  them  having  had  hold.      Away  then 

1  Another  reason  why  a  pike  is  often  thos  held,  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  his  teeth.  Let  the  angler  examine  the  month  of  a  pike«  and  note 
how  it  is  made  for  holding.  The  tusks  curve  slightly  backwards  and  in- 
wards from  the  lower  jaw,  while  all  the  upper  teetli,  particularly  the 
palatal  teeth,  are  bent  directly  back  towards  the  throat ;  therefore  the  angler 
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goes  Pikey,  quite  satisfied  with  his  entertainment  pro 
tem.^  and  wondering  what  that  ugly  two-legged  monster 
with  the  hop-pole  in  his  hand,  and  who  looked  in  such  a 
state  of  perplexity  and  stew,  had  to  do  with  the  matter. 
There  is  another  reason  why  pike  often  get  oflF  through 
the  barbs  of  the  hooks  not  being  fleshed  in  them, 
and  that  is,  from  the  bad  shape  of  the  hooks,  the 
points  being  far  too  long  and  the  barbs  much  too  rank. 
I  have  touched  more  fiilly  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
on  hooks. 

But  to  return  to  that  important  point,  the  flight  of 
hooks.  The  tackle  with  three  triangles  and  a  sliding 
lip-hook  has  perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  admirers. 
It  is  the  oldest  tackle,  and  people  are  used  to  it.  To 
bait  the  three-triangle  tackle,  take  a  small  fish  (a 
dace,  gudgeon,  or  bleak),  stick  one  of  the  hooks  of  the 
lowest  triangle  into  the  flesh  of  the  tail,  bringing  the 
point  out  on  the  same  side  so  that  the  shanks  of  the  hooks 
may  be  in  a  straight  line  along  the  side  of  the  bait,  draw 
the  tail  up  so  as  to  bend  or  crook  it,  and  stick  the  reversed 
single  hook  in  so  as  to  keep  it  crooked ;  insert  one  of  the 
hooks  of  the  second  triangle  in  the  middle  of  the  side, 
about,  or  a  little  below  the  vent ;  stick  one  of  the  hooks 
of  the  third  triangle  into  the  middle  of  the  side  near  the 
shoulder.  It  should,  if  the  bait  is  suited  to  the  size  ot 
the  tackle,  go  in  just  below  the  pectoral  fins ;  then,  having 
slid  the  lip-hook  down  to  the  proper  distance  so  as 
neither  to  bend  the  head  of  the  bait  nor  allow  it  to  be  too 
loose,  put  the  lip-hook  through  both  lips  of  the  bait,  the 
point  being  upwards.  Examine  the  drawing  of  the  lip-hook, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gimp  passes  two  or  three  times 

will  easily  pereeiTe  that  if  these  teeth  were  buried  in  a  bait,  and  the  bait 
were  drawn  firmly  forwards,  it  wotild  not  be  an  easy  thing  for  the  pike  to 
disengage  himself  by  any  other  method  than  the  one  suggested,  and  which 
he  Tery  commonly  adopts. 
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round  the  shank  in  order  to  secure  it  firom  slipping ;  by  a 
little  manipulation  the  lip-hook  can  be  slid  up  or  down  so 
that  the  head  can  be  slackened  or  tightened  at  will.  The 
gimp  is  wound  on  or  unwound  from  the  shank  of  the  lip- 
hook  very  easily  if  it  be  imlooped  from  the  rest  of  the 
trace,  by  passing  the  end  of  the  gimp  under  each  turn. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  either  in  words  or  by  a  drawing 
this  operation,  which  is  very  simple  if  once  seen.  If  the 
bait  be  put  on  properly,  the  three  triangles  will  be  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  side  of  the  bait,  and  there  will  be 
no  loose  gimp  between  them  (see  Plate  V.  fig.  1,  p.  112). 
If  the  gimp  be  loose  between  the  hooks,  the  bait  when 
drawn  against  the  water  *  buckles,'  as  it  is  termed,  i.e. 
bends  back  as  if  the  backbone  were  broken,  and  this 
will  be  found  fatal  to  spinning  (see  Plate  V.  fig.  3).  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  too  short  and  tight,  the  bait  is 
bent  the  other  way,  and  will  wobble  too  much  (see  Plate 
V.  fig.  4).  The  hooks  being  aU  firmly  fixed,  if  the  bait 
appears  to  hang  straight  and  fairly  on  them,  drop  it  into 
the  water  and  draw  it  rapidly  along ;  if  it  spins  to  suit 
your  mind,  proceed  to  fish  with  it.  If  it  does  not,  tighten 
or  slacken  the  lip  or  the  shoulder-hooks,  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  seem  to  require,  and  try  it  again.  These  direc- 
tions are  to  suit  a  dace  or  gudgeon  or  other  round-bodied 
fish.  With  a  more  flat-bodied  fish,  as  a  bleak  or  roach, 
instead  of  the  bait  hanging  quite  straight  upon  the  hooks, 
the  head  should  be  bent  a  little  down  towards  the  tail, 
and  the  body  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hooks  should 
have  somewhat  of  the  curve  displayed  by  the  back  of  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon  (see  Plate  V.  fig.  2).  Put  on  properly 
thus,  a  bleak  or  even  a  roach  may  be  made  to  spin  quite 
as  well  and  sometimes  better  than  a  dace  or  gudgeon. 
The  directions  given  by  many  old  writers  to  compress  the 
body  by  tying  it  round  and  round  with  white  silk  are 
quite  unnecessary.     Poor  old  Tom  Rosewell,  of  Marlow, 
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■was  the  first  man  who  showed  me  how  a  bleak  should  be 
put  on,  and  when  he  put  one  on  and  spun  it,  you  could 
see  nothing  but  one  long  even  line  of  silver,  I  am  parti- 
cular in  these  directions,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  hither- 
to with  many  authors  to  pretend  that  the  putting  on  of  a 
bait  cannot  be  explained,  but  the  young  hand  is  directed 
to  go  to  a  Thames  fisherman  and  to  get  him  to  show  him 
how  to  do  it.  This  is  all  very  well,  and  I  by  no  means 
•disparage  the  advice,  for  the  Thames  fishermen  are  the 
best  spinners  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who 
•can  go  to  a  Thames  fisherman  and  take  lessons.  Practice 
alone  will  enable  the  young  hand  to  put  a  bait  on  with  any 
certainty  of  its  spinning  well,  or  (as  even  old  hands  can- 
not always  be  quite  sure  of  this)  will  enable  him  at  once 
to  know  how  to  rectify  it  if  it  does  not.  But  I  think  by 
following  the  above  instructions  and  studying  the  cuts 
given,  that,  if  in  time  he  is  not  able  to  succeed,  he  must 
have  less  appreciation  and  readiness  than  a  fisherman 
ought  to  have.  The  same  directions  will  answer  to  the 
letter  when  I  come  to  touch  on  spinning  for  large  trout. 

If  the  angler  chooses  to  have  tackle  with  four  triangles, 
the  only  diflFerence  will  be  that  the  triangles  will  be 
closer  together,  but  in  inserting  the  hooks  the  angler 
must  follow  the  instructions  already  given.  He  can  also 
have  hooks  on  the  reverse  side  as  well ;  but  as  these  are 
supplementary  hooks,  they  have  merely  to  be  stuck  loosely 
into  the  bait  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  hang  of  it, 
tliis  depending  entirely  on  the  main  set.  I  do  not  re- 
commend them,  however,  unless  the  fish  are  very  large 
and  hungry,  the  tackle  very  stout,  and  very  heavy  striking 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  With  these  conditions  they  are 
very  deadly,  for  I  once  used  a  double  set  of  this  kind 
made  of  large  mackerel  hooks  (having  no  others),  and 
throughout  one  whole  day  I  killed  every  fish  I  atruckj 

'  Only  twice  in  my  life  haye  I  ever  achieved  this  feat  when  I  have  had 
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and  they  were  not  few,  numbering  thirty-six.  This 
took  place  at  Fordingbridge  on  the  Avon,  in  Hampshire,, 
many  years  since ;  but  the  whilom  worthy  host  of  the 
Star<  Mr.  Stewart,  who  wanted  the  pike  taken  out  of 
the  stream,  as  they  had  almost  destroyed  all  the  trout, 
will,  if  still  alive,  well  remember  the  slaughter  of  that 
day ;  the  strike,  however,  would  almost  have  broken 
ordinary  hooks  and  tackle.  I  had  used  a  single  flight  of 
bmall  brazed  triangles  the  day  before  and  lost  a  great 
niunber  of  fish,  and  so  resorted  to  these  in  desperation  : 
almost  every  stroke  took  one  or  two  hooks  clean  through 
the  jaws.  Where  pike  are  at  all  shy,  this  tackle  would  be 
useless,  as  there  was  visible  more  of  the  hooks  than  of  the 
bait.  If  the  angler  wishes  to  fish  very  neatly  and  without 
show,  he  can,  if  using  the  white  brazed  triangles,  wrap 
the  silk  lapping  over  with  stout  silver  tinsel.  This  will 
protect  the  silk  from  the  fishes'  teeth,  show  little  or 
nothing  to  alarm,  and,  if  anything,  lend  an  attractive 
brilliancy  to  the  bait. 

Before  using  any  tackle  composed  of  brazed  triangles, 
the  angler  should  test  each  hook  carefully,  more  particu- 
larly if  they  are  at  all  old  or  have  been  used  and  laid 
by  for  any  length  of  time,  or  if  they  show  any  trace  of 
rust,,  as  the  brazing  often  destroys  the  tempering  of  the 
books  ;  at  least,  I  conclude  so,  as  I  have  frequently  found 

'  ADj  largo  number  of  fish  run.  The  largest  fish  was  ten  pounds ;  the  rest 
ttbout  Uiree  and  four  pounds  each.    The  day  was  very  windy  and  boisterous, 

•  and  the  fish  hungry.  Mr.  Stewart  and  myself  had  as  many  fish  to  carry 
home  as  we  could  manage.  The  set  of  hooks  I  used  was  very  large,  and 
had  three  triangles  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.  I  gave  the  fish  plenty 
of  time,  and  then  struck  them  as  hard  as  I  could  with  safety  to  my  rod. 
ITgually,  the  angler  will  find  that  upon  a  fair  average  he  loses  fully  one- 
third  of  the  runs  he  has,  if  he  keeps  a  fair  and  honest  score.  On  some  days 
lie  will  lose  nearly  half  when  the  fish  run  badly,  on  others  of  course  much 
less ;  this  may  bo  modified  to  some  small  extent  by  improved  tackle,  but 
ihoro  will  always  remain  a  considerable  percentage  of  scratched  and  lost 
fish>  no  matter  what  tackle  you  use. 
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hooks  in  the  state  I  have  mentioned,  though  apparently 
stout  and  well  looking,  snap  at  the  slightest  stroke,  and 
many  a  good  fish  have  I  thus  lost  from  neglecting  this 
necessary  precaution. 

The  simplest  tackle  in  the  way  of  triangles  I  have  met 
with  is  that  used  by  the  Nottingham  spinners.  It  is  com- 
I)osed  of  only  two  triangles  and  a  lip-hook.  The  lip- 
hook  is  a  fixed  one.  The  loop  of  the  gimp  is  passed  up 
through  the  gill  of  the  fish  and  out  of  the  mouth,  the  lip- 
hook  being  carefully  manoeuvred  through  also  ;  this  is  then 
turned  and  hooked  through  the  lips  in  the  usual  way. 
The  first  triangle  goes  into  the  shoulder,  and  the  last  is 
brought  up  and  hooked  in  over  the  tail  part  of  the  back, 
just  behind  the  dorsal  fin,  the  bait  being  diawn  up  so 
as  to  communicate  a  bend  or  crook  to  the  body,  and  the 
bend  is  thus  given  to  the  middle  of  the  bait  instead  of 
the  tail  (see  Plate  V.  fig.  7,  p.  112).  The  flight  is  then 
looped  on  to  the  trace,  and  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  a 
simple  and  effective  method ;  and  a  bait  thus  put  on,  if 
it  be  properly  hung,  spins  very  well,  and  shows  enough 
arming  sufficiently  disposed  over  the  main  parts  of  the 
body  to  hook  any  fish  that  runs  and  takes  it  fairly.  Not- 
tingham fishers  more  often  use  a  roach  for  baiting  in  this 
way  than  any  other  fish,  and  certainly  a  roach  thus  baited 
spins  with  even  less  difficulty  than  it  does  when  baited  on 
a  Thames  tackle  with  the  tail  crooked,  as  is  the  custom 
there. 

Fig  3,  Plate  IV.  p,  104  gives  another  form  of  tackle 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Pennell.  The  upper  triangle  depend- 
ing from  the  lip-hook  Mr.  Pennell  borrowed  from  me, 
though  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  obligation.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tackle,  with  flying  triangle  and  double- 
reversed  hook  is,  I  believe,  strictly  his  own.  The  difficulty 
which  I  see  in  the  tackle  is  the  long  stretch  between  the 
reversed  hook  and  the  lip-hook,  with  no  hook  to  keep  the 
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gimp  tight  to  the  fish.     I  cannot  see  how  the  fish  can  be 
kept  straight  in  its  place  with  the  gimp  loose,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  kept  straight  how  can  good  spinning  be  ensured  ? 
I  have  never  tried   it,  and  therefore  cannot  of  course 
speak  as  to  the  spinning ;  but  I  have  always  found,  in  all 
other  flights,  that  where  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  loose 
gimp  between  the  hooks,  the  bait  is  constantly  buckling 
more  or  less.     I  very  much  prefer  my  own  tackle,  shown 
in  fig  4.     For  a  small  bait,  such  as  one  uses  for  large 
trout  or  moderate  pike,  on  the  Thames,  I  prefer  a  tail- 
hook  like  that  which  Mr.  Pennell  uses,  and   which   I 
have  shown  in  my  tackle ;  but  for  a  larger  bait  I  like 
a  triangle   and  a   reverse  hook  for  the  tail,  such  as  is 
employed  in  fig.  1.     The  big  hook  does  not  do  so  well 
in  a  big  bait  as  the  triangle  and  reverse  hook,  and  with 
a   large  bait  it  is  just  possible  for  the  single  hook  to 
miss  taking  hold.     For  small  baits  the  tackle  in  fig.  4  is 
perfect ;  it  can  be  seen  baited  in  fig.  2,  Plate  IV.  p.  104. 
The  beauty  of  this  tackle  is  first  that  there  is  no  great 
show  of  hooks  about  the  bait  to  frighten  the  fish,  while 
there  is  quite  enough  to  hook  him  if  he  runs  fairly  ;  for 
the  flying  triangle  hanging  loose  and  standing  out  from 
the  fish   must  take  hold   if  the  fish  mouths   it,   while 
triangles  which  are  hooked  into  the  bait  are  so  close  to 
the  side  as    often  to  miss  catching;  added   to  this  the 
reverse  hook  at  the  shoulder  holds  the  bait  so  tight  that 
the  hooks    cannot  give.     The    bait    is    hooked    firmly 
between  two  opposing  hooks,  and  if  the  bait  once  spins 
it  is  almost  impossible   for   it  to  get  out  of  spinning, 
which  ordinary  three-triangle  tackles  constantly  do,  and 
that  often  at  the  most  critical  moment.     With  a  bait  so 
urranged  on  my  tackle  I  have  frequently  fished  for  hoiurs 
without  its  getting  out  of  spinning ;  and  that  when  baits 
are  scarce,  as  they  often  are  in  the  Thames  trout  season,  ia 
no  slight  advantage.     The  lip-hook  held  by  only  one  loop 
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instead  of  two  is  also  a  great  advantage  (though  that  is 
not  a  new  plan),  since  the  gimp  can  be  wound  round  it 
with  ease  and  the  hook  stopped  from  slipping  much  more 
easily  than  with  the  double  loops ;  in  fact  the  single 
looped  lip-hook  is  a  great  comfort.  The  loop  should  be 
made  of  brass  wire.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  tackle 
that  one  triangle  is  not  enouoh,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  live  snap  tackle  only  one  triangle  is  used, 
and  if  a  fish  takes  fairly  one  rarely  misses  it ;  and  as  the 
pike  takes  the  bait  across  his  mouth,  the  triangle  must  be 
inside  it,  and  if  one  triangle  takes  hold  you  want  no  more  ; 
but  added  to  this,  you  have  a  hook  at  the  head  and  tail, 
and  in  a  large  bait  a  triangle  at  the  tail.  No  more  can 
be  desired,  and  when  once  anglers  come  to  use  and 
appreciate  this  tackle  I  am  sure  they  will  never  want  to 
use  any  other. 

I  had  on  the  Kennet,  sometime  since,  perhaps  the  best 
half  a  day's  pike  spinning  I  ever  had  in  my  life  with  this 
tackle,  running  and  hooking  ten  fish  without  losing  one, 
the  average  weight  of  the  ten  fish  reaching  thirteen 
pounds  each  fish.  The  largest  fish  was  twenty-two  pounds 
and  a  half,  the  next  seventeen  and  a  half,  sixteen  and  a 
half,  and  so  on,  down  to  about  seven  pounds,  which  was 
much  the  smallest.  The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  in  perch- 
fishing,  taking  about  two  dozen  and  a  half,  which  ran  from 
one  to  two  pounds  each  fish,  one  or  two  being  a  little  above 
two  pounds.  I  had  a  friend  with  me  who  also  caught  a 
large  number  of  fine  perch,  but  he  did  not  fish  for  pike  at 
all.  Now,  if  five  hooks  are  capable  of  such  a  day's  sport 
as  this,  what  need  is  there  for  using  the  double  number  ? 

There  are  various  ingenious  inventions  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  art  of  putting  on  a  spinning  bait.  Some 
of  them  are  more  ingenious  than  useful.  The  principle 
of  most  of  them  is  to  have  a  piece  of  flat  brass,  about  the. 
length  of  the  bait  to  be  used,  pointed  and  barbed  at  one 
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end.  This  is  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait  and  down 
beside  the  spine  until  the  barbed  point  is  buried  in  the 
root  of  the  tail ;  another  barb  half-way  up  the  metal  helps 
to  keep  the  bait  on  and  in  its  place.  The  other  end  of  the 
brass  has  fixed  on  it  a  pair  of  wings  or  &ns,  on  the  Archi- 
median  screw  principle ;  these  extend  on  either  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  bait  and  communicate  to  it  the  spin- 
ning action.  Above  these  wings  is  an  eye  in  the  brass 
from  which  a  pair  of  triangles  on  one  side,  and  a  single 
one  on  the  other,  hang  and  form  the  arming  of  the  bait  i 
one  of  the  hooks  of  the  upper  triangle  on  one  side,  and 
the  single  one  on  the  other,  being  hooked  into  the  bait. 
This  is  the  Chapman  spinner  (see  figs.  8  and  9,  Plate  V. 
p.  112).  But  the  constant  strain  caused  by  casting  and 
drawing  against  stream,  causes  the  hooks  to  work  loose, 
and  allows  the  fans  to  come  up  and  away  from  the 
mouth,  so  that  an  interval  will  appear  between  the  fan 
and  the  head  of  the  bait,  which  is  very  undesirable. 
To  the  eye  is  fixed  a  swivel  to  which  the  trace  is  fastened 
in  the  usual  manner.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Eipon,  made  an  im- 
provement in  arming  the  Chapman  spinner,  \hich  does 
away  with  much  of  the  tendency  of  the  bait  to  slip 
away  from  the  fans,  and  sent  it  to  me.  I  tried  it,  and  with 
a  slight  modification  I  find  it  really  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. I  give  a  sketch  of  it  at  fig.  8  Plate  I.  p.  1 1.  The  gist 
of  the  improvement  is  that  instead  of  the  gimp  being 
fixed  at  the  eye  of  the  spinner,  it  slides  through  cross-wise, 
thus  whenever  there  is  a  draw  on  the  bait  it  must  haul 
it  up  close  to  the  fan.  I  also  flatten  the  lead  somewliat, 
to  prevent  its  tuniing  round  in  the  fish's  belly.  With 
this  tackle  in  a  long  day's  fishing  I  only  lost  one  fish,  and 
I  firequently  killed  two  and  three  fish  with  the  same  bait. 
It  is  a  wonderful  economiser  of  baits.  The  size  of  the 
fans,  however,  must  be  suited  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  larger 
for  large  baits,  smaller  for  small.     Some  of  these  artificial 
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«pinners  are  without  the  &iis,  and  the  spin  is  given  to  the 
bait  by  simply  bending  the  tail,  brass  and  all,  the  brass 
keeping  the  tail  properly  crooked.  Some,  again,  have  tho 
fan  at  the  tail,  the  tail  being  cut  off,  the  spear  thrust  in  at 
the  tail  and  out  at  the  mouth,  an  artificial  tail  being  thus 
given  to  the  bait.  Most  of  these  aids  to  spinning  are 
leaded  so  that  the  weight  is  concealed  in  the  body  of  the 
bait ;  but  although  it  may  be  desirable  to  hide  the  lead 
and  to  show  as  little  tackle  as  possible  to  alarm  the  fish,  I 
have  always  found  that  the  thrusting  of  a  lead  into  the 
fish  has  a  tendency  to  knock  the  bait  to  pieces,  and  the 
belly  and  thorax  are  liable  to  cut  out.  In  these  aids  to 
spinning  many  of  them  require  the  baits  to  be  fitted  with 
some  exactness  to  the  apparatus. 

With  respect  to  baits  pike  are  tolerably  indifferent, 
and  bleak,  dace,  gudgeon,  or  the  young  of  barbel  or  chub, 
may  be  used  for  spinning-baits  indiscriminately,  and  even 
a  roach  can,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  be  made  to  spin  welL 
Bleak  and  dace  of  course  are  the  most  showy,  and  being 
for  that  reason  more  quickly  seen,  are  therefore  perhaps 
more  attr^Ostive.  But  whatever  be  the  baits,  the  angler 
should  always  take  a  good  supply  of  them,  as  so  many  get 
-cut,  torn,  and  spoilt,  that  a  couple  of  dozen  will  not  be  too 
many,  and  sometimes  not  enough,  for  each  rod  in  a  mode- 
rate day's  sport.  If  the  angler  is  not  certain  about  pro- 
curing bait  on  the  water  he  is  going  to  fish,  he  should 
never  trust  to  chance ;  always  make  sure  in  this  respect, 
and  thus  many  an  hour  often  vexatiously  lost  will  be  saved, 
and  many  an  indifferent  day  turned  into  a  good  one.  Never 
mind  what  your  companion  may  say  about  being  able  to 
catch  bait,  or  the  probability  that  Jack,  Bob,  or  Tom  may 
be  able  to  spare  you  some.  Catching  bait  is  always  a  very 
doubtful  occupation,  and  although  if  you  did  not  want 
them  you  might  be  able  to  pull  out  dace  and  gudgeon  by 
the  score,  yet  when  you  do  want  them  peurticularly,  they 
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seem  to  have  an  instinctiye  knowledge  of  the  fate  awaiting 
them,  and  to  be  resolved  to  defeat  your  object.  At  the 
best,  valuable  time  is  wasted ;  while,  as  for  the  hypothesis 
affecting  Jack,  Bob,  or  Tom,  it  never  comes  true  when 
you  most  want  it  to  do  so ;  imless,  therefore,  you  are  quite 
sure  of  a  good  supply  of  bait,  take  what  you  require. 

If  you  are  going  to  live-bait,  a  large  can  will  be  requisite- 
to  convey  the  fish  alive  to  the  river.  These  may  be  had 
of  all  sizes  at  the  tackle-makers,  and  if  it  be  a  long^ 
journey  and  warm  weather,  there  will  be  much  diflBculty 
in  keeping  them  alive.^  A  small  pair  of  bellowa 
will  greatly  aid  this,  for  by  putting  the  nozzle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  blowing  it  two  or  three  times^ 
the  water  is  aerated  afresh,  to  the  great  reviving  of 
the  fish.  If,  however,  spinning  be  the  object,  you  may 
much  simplify  matters  by  getting  a  supply  of  dead  baits* 
These  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways,  by  being  either 
salted  or,  if  the  weather  be  cool,  simply  put  into  a  box  of 
bran  if  they  are  not  required  to  be  kept  too  long,  or  by 
painting  them  over  with  glycerine,  or  by  putting  a  number 
into  a  widish-mouthed  bottle  full  of  spirits  of  some  kind* 
The  last-named  method  keeps  the  baits  well,  and  their 
colour  is  as  brilliant  as  in  their  natm*al  condition,  while^ 
they  are  rendered  so  tough  that  they  will  stand  much 
more  wear  and  tear.  Take  out  of  the  bottle  as  many  as 
may  be  required  for  the  day,  and  if  they  are  not  used  they 
can  be  returned  to  the  bottle  again.  The  angler  should 
keep  .up  his  stock  by  adding  fresh  baits  occasionally. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  weighty  matters  of 
choosing  a  tackle,  fixing  and  baiting  it,  are  concluded.. 
Let  the  angler,  if  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  pond,. 

'  In  cold  winter  weather  baits  will  travel  by  rail  a  long  distance  without 
requiring  much  attention.  There  is  a  useful  little  apparatus  in  the  shape 
of  a  compressible  indiarubber  ball  and  a  gutta-percha  tube,  for  aerating 
the  water  in  a  bait-can. 
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see  that  the  ground  at  his  feet  is  clear  of  fragments  of 
stick,  &c.,  which  may  entangle  in  his  line  and  spoil  his. 
cast ;  then  let  him  draw  off  as  much  line  as  he  requires, 
from  his  reel,  and  let  it  lie  in  loose  coils  at  his  feet.  Of 
course  I  am  supposing  here  that  he  is  about  to  fish  in  the^ 
Thames  style,  which  is  that  most  generally  adopted,  and  ia 
certainly  the  best  and  most  attractive.  Only  on  very  foul 
ground  is  the  Nottingham  style  of  spinning  at  all  prefer* 
able,  and  even  here  Thames  fishers  of  experience  will 
often  greatly  coimteract  this  advantage  by  the  knack  which 
they  have  of  gathering  up  the  line  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  by  an  up  and  down  motion,  something  like  that  of 
a  weaver  with  a  shuttle. 

Supposing,  then,  the  line  to  be  ready :  it  will  be  best 
to  commence  with  a  short  line  for  practice,  say  ten  or 
fifteen  yards  ;  this  can  be  increased  progressively,  by 
pulling  some  two  or  three  yards  extra  oflF  the  reel  between 
each  cast :  and  juat  after  the  angler  has  made  his  casty 
when  all  the  line  is  out.  Holding  the  rod  above  the  reel 
firmly  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  clasps  the  line  to 
the  rod,  and  with  his  left  hand  ^  taking  hold  below  the  reel 
— the  point  of  the  rod  being  elevated  in  the  air  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees,  and  the  bait  hanging  downwards 
some  five  or  six  feet  from  the  rod-point — let  him  wave  the 
bait  gently  backwards,  either  to  the  right  or  across  his. 
body  to  the  left,  so  as  to  get  the  swing ;  and  when  the 
bait  has  reached  the  full  extent  of  the  swing  let  him 
sweep  his  rod  forward  rapidly,  feeling  the  weight  of  the 
bait  and  lifting  it  slightly  as  he  delivers  it,  opening  or 
loosening  his  right  hand,  when  he  has  reached  about  two* 

'  Some  anglers  hold  the  rod  only  with  the  right  hand,  the  hip  forming  a. 
rest  and  a  piTot^  the  line  being  held  in  the  left;  this  is  a-wkward,  and 
Licks  the  capability  of  precision  which  is  desirable  whether  in  casting, 
working,  or  striking.  It  also  gives  the  right  arm  too  much  to  do,  and  in 
a  long  dny*6  spinning  with  a  14  or  ld*feet  rod  this  wiU  be  found  a  con-^ 
liidcration. 
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thirds  length  of  the  sweep,  so  as  to  release  the  line  just 
as  he  gives  the  lift  spoken  of,  and  directing  at  the  same 
time  the  point  of  the  rod  towards  the  spot  he  desires  to 
reach.  The  line  will  thus  run  freely  through  the  rings, 
the  bait  will  fly  through  the  air,  and  if  the  strength  and 
the  lift  be  properly  given,  and  the  rod  pointed  aright,  his 
bait  will  hardly  fail  to  reach  the  point  aimed  at.  To  do 
this  well  and  eflFectively  will  require  some  little  practice. 
The  bait  should  not  be  lifted  too  high,  or  it  will  make  too 
much  splash  when  it  falls ;  but  practice  alone  will  enable 
the  angler  to  judge  of  this.  When  the  bait  falls  in  the 
water,  he  must  allow  it  to  sink  to  the  depth  he  requires, 
and  then  he  must  bring  the  rod  down  parallel  with  the 
surface,  resting  the  but  against  the  right  hip  or  thigh.  If 
the  water  is  deep,  and  the  angler  desires  to  fish  deep,  he 
may  let  the  point  of  the  rod  almost  touch  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Then,  gripping  again  the  line  to  the  rod  with 
his  right  hand,  he  must  commence  drawing  it  in  with  his 
left,  losing  the  grip  of  his  right  liand  at  every  draw,  and 
lifting  the  rod-point  and  working  the  bait  in  shoots,  as  it 
were,  after  each  draw.  Thus,  he  must  keep  on  drawing 
the  line  in,  letting  it  fall  in  free  coils  at  his  feet  as  before 
imtil  he  has  brought  all  the  line  once  more  to  the  shore. 
If  tliese  directions  be  properly  carried  out,  the  bait  will 
-come  traversing  the  water  abotf^ mid-water,  spinning  and 
shooting  in  a  way  very  attractive  to  the  pike.  By  raising 
the  point  of  the  rod  he  may,  of  course,  work  the  bait 
nearer  to  the  surface  if  required. 

The  length  of  cast  which  an  angler  will  find  it  conve- 
nient to  make  is  that  which  he  can  not  only  cast  but  fish 
best.  Some  anglers  can  cast  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
yards ;  but  for  fishing  purposes  twenty  to  thirty  yards  is 
long  enough,  imless  a  special  case  occurs  to  require  more. 
The  question  of  how  much  can  be  cast  is  doubtful. 
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At  a  contest  held  by  the  Piscatorial  Society  lately,  the 
longest  cast  from  the  stand-point  to  the  bait  was  fifty- 
two  yards ;  the  next  longest  only  forty-two  and  forty-one 
yards.  A  moderately  springy  rod,  a  fine  line,  and  fairly 
heavy  bait,  are  desideratimis  in  long  throwing. 

With  respect  to  the  pace  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  spin, 
as  I  have  before  said,  I  prefer  slow  spinning,  as  it  gives 
the  fish  more  time  to  see  the  bait ;  but  it  must  not  be  so 
slow  as  to  spoil  the  spinning.  From  thirty  to  forty  draws 
per  minute,  if  the  left  hand  be  canied  well  back,  will  give 
a  fair  mediimi  pace. 

To  fish  a  stream  properly,  that  method  is  the  best  which 
enables  you  to  cover  the  most  water  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  and  the  best  way  is  to  cast  across 
and  rather  down  stream,  and  to  repeat  it  three  or  four  yards 
farther  down  and  nearer  to  you  until  you  have  fished  all 
the  water  you  can  cover — when  move  on.  Always  fish 
your  cast  out,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  withdraw  the 
bait,  as  pike  often  follow  it  and  take  it  close  to  the  boat 
or  the  bank.  Greville  F.  tells  a  story  in  the '  Field '  of  one 
following  the  bait  with  such  good  will  that,  missing  it,  he 
ran  his  head  against  a  post  arid  stunned  himself,  and  was 
thus  lift^out  in  the  landing-net  without  more  ado.  Some 
anglers  prefer  to  cast  up  stream  where  there  is  not  much 
ciu-rent,  apd  draw  down,  tfoder  the  impression  that  the  fish 
have  thus  a  better  chance  of  seeing  the  bait ;  but  straight 
casts  up  or  down  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
as  the  fish  sees  too  much  of  the  line. 

If- the  angler  feels  a  check  or  stoppage  of  the  line  while 
he  is  drawing  it  home,  he  has  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  fish 
or  a  weed  or  other  obstruction.  Usually  if  it  be  a  fish  he 
will  feel  the  tug ;  or,  if  he  drops  the  point  of  the  rod,  the 
line  will  move  off;  but,  if  he  feels  nothing  of  this,  let  him 
tighten  the  line  by  raising  the  point  slightly,  when  he  will 
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be  able  to  decide  the  question  at  once.  If  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  check  proceeds  from  a  fish,  he  must  strike 
directly  and  straight  back  and  firmly,  holding  his  fish 
rather  tightly  for  the  first  few  seconds,  so  as  to  embed  the 
hooks  in  the  pike's  hard  mouth  before  letting  him  work  hi» 
wicked  will ;  he  can  then  ease  him  a  little,  and  play  him 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Some  anglers,  when  they  feel  a 
run,  give  the  fish  a  few  seconds ;  this  is  quite  optional^ 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  as  a  pike  seldom  misses  his  grip  if 
he  means  to  take  the  bait,  and  as  he  holds  it  crosswise  in 
his  jaws,  he  has  as  much  of  the  bait  in  his  mouth  the 
instant  he  is  felt  as  he  will  have  until  he  pouches.  The 
angler  should  never  strike  directly  upwards  over  his  own 
head  if  he  can  aviod  it,  but  sideways  and  downwards — 
parallel  with  the  water  as  it  were — and  for  this  reason  :  if 
he  strikes  up,  the  hooks  come  into  contact  with  the  hard 
bony  roof  of  the  pike's  mouth,  and  this  is  one  mass  of  teeth  ^ 
into  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  a  hook  deeply: 
whereas,  if  he  strikes  sideways,  he  has  a  better  chance 
of  getting  hold  of  the  softer  and  more  fleshy  lower  jaw. 

Some  writers  recommend  striking  twice,  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  driving  the  hooks  in.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to 
lose  a  fish  by  striking  twice— the  first  strike  sending  the 
hook  in,  and  the  second  striking  it  out  again.  But  there 
is  this  much  to  be  said  in  that  case,  viz.  that  the  hold 
must  be  rather  a  slight  one,  and  that  there  would  be  eveiy 
possibility  of  the  fish  breaking  from  it  whether  or  no; 
whereas  if  the  points  only  without  the  barbs  are  buried 
in  the  pike's  jaw,  the  second  strike  will  certainly  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  by  sending  the  barbs  home.  There- 
fore I  leave  the  angler  to  adopt  whichever  course  he 
pleases.  I  never  strike  twice  unless  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
the  hooks  having  taken  hold ;  but  then  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  sometimes  when  using  a  tackle  with  many  tri- 
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angles  I  certainly  do  lose  a  good  many  fish,  and  the  more 
triangles  the  angler  employs  the  harder  he  must  strike  to 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

If  a  pike  nms  deep  when  struck,  hold  a  firm  hand  upon 
him,  so  as  to  keep  his  head  up  out  of  the  weeds ;  and 
always,  if  possible,  particularly  if  he  is  a  big  one,  keep  the 
point  of  the  rod  behind  him  so  as  to  pull  the  hooks  into 
his  mouth  instead  of  out  of  it.  If  the  fish  be  straight 
down  stream  below  you,  rather  drop  to  him  than  pull 
against  him,  for  if  when  you  are  so  pulling  he  happens  to 
open  his  mouth  and  give  his  head  a  shake  or  two,  it  is  a 
hundred  to  one  that  he  shakes  himself  free,  unless  your 
hold  is  very  good  indeed.  If  a  pike  comes  to  the  top 
of  the  water,  standing  on  his  tail  as  it  were  (as  if  you  were 
weighing  him),  and  with  open  mouth  'grins  ghastly'  at 
you,  shaking  his  head  to  and  fro  savagely,  you  are  in  no 
little  danger  of  losing  him.  I  have  lost  scores  in  this 
way.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  drop  the  point  of  the  rod 
and  let  him  have  nothing  to  struggle  against,  when  he 
will  speedily  recover  his  horizontal ;  for  if  you  hang  on  to 
him,  you  are  unusually  lucky  if  you  kill  him.  Get  the 
point  of  the  rod  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water  if  he 
shows  symptoms  of  coming  to  the  top,  so  that  the  weight 
of  line  may  aid  in  deterring  him. 

If  you  lose  a  fish  after  plajdng  him  for  a  turn  or  two, 
let  not  a  moment  pass  before  throwing  again  to  the  spot 
where  you  lost  him,  and  he  will  possibly  take  the  bait 
again ;  for  Pikey  is  very  likely  looking  all  round  him  in 
desperation  at  losing  his  prey,  and  does  not  feel  his 
scratches  more  than  a  wounded  tiger  or  shark  does,  while 
his  rage  is  kindled  against  the  insignificant  being  which 
lias  scratched  him  and  then  run  away.  It  is  doubtful 
indeed  nine  times  in  ten  if  the  pike  feels  any  pain  at  all, 
as  his  mouth  is  so  hard  and  gristly.     Of  course,  however. 
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if  you  give  him  time  to  cool  and  reflect,  your  cha  ce  is 
small  of  seeing  him  again. 

Sometimes  a  pike  will  jump  out  of  water  like  a  salmon^ 
when  hooked.  Always  drop  the  point  and  slacken  line  to 
him  when  he  does  so,  until  he  is  well  in  his  native  element 
again,  when  you  can  resume  your  command  of  him.  It 
is  not  a  common  trick,  but  I  have  seen  it  happen  some 
few  times. 

A  pike  is  never  safe  with  spinning  tackle  until  he  is  in 
the  landing-net.^  Get  him  there  as  speedily  as  possible. 
He  is  always  in  danger  of  getting  oflF  just  as  you  are  about 
to  land  him,  because  if  you  use  a  landing-net  you  have  to 
bring  him  near  the  surface.^  Never  let  your  man  make 
a  dash  at  the  fish,  or  he  may  chance  to  catch  your  hooks 
in  the  net  and  lose  your  fish — which  is  by  no  means  the 
object  you  have  in  view.  Let  him  sink  the  net  well,  and 
as  you  bring  the  fish  round  sweep  him  into  it  tail  firsts 
If  he  goes  in  head  first  your  hooks  catch  the  net,  the  fish 
sometimes  gives  a  spring,  and  you  have  to  sit  down  and 
mend   your    tackle — at   least   occasionally  you   have  to 

do  80.^ 

*  Andevcu  when  in  the  net  I  have  known  them  jump  out.  I  was  one* 
fishing  at  Hampton  Court  with  my  old  acquaintance,  the  hito  Mr.  Frank 
Matthews,  the  well-known  comedian.  He  hooked  a  fish  of  about  scren 
pounds;  Wisdom,  our  fisherman,  attempted  to  land  it  while  it  was  some 
distance  off,  and  aa  he  held  the  not  extended  it  jumped  out  again  into  the 
water  and  escaped ;  ten  minutes  afterwards  I  caught  the  same  fish  again* 
and  I  had  the  head  preserved  as  a  curiosity.  I  have,  too.  known  a  fish  po 
tlirough  the  bottom  of  an  old  net,  and  playing  a  heavy  fish  in  this  predica- 
ment oflTers  both  variety,  novelty,  and  excitement. 

'  Tho  gaff  is  a  most  useful  auxiliary  here,  for  big  fish  particuldrly, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  as  easy  to  gaff  a  pike  as  it  is  a  salmon. 

•  I  lost  a  ten-pound  fish  in  this  way  in  tlio  Kennot  some  time  since :  I 
was  perch-fishing,  and  the  net  was  much  too  small  for  him.  I  had  no 
assistant.  The  bank  was  too  rotten  to  finger  him ;  a  dozen  times  I  got  hi:) 
tail  in  the  net,  but  he  always  contrived  to  slip  out  at  the  critical  moment. 
At  last  I  slipped  it  over  his  head,  determining  to  fetch  him  out  witli  a 
swing;  but,  at  the  instant  of  reaching  the  bank,  he  jumped  out  again  and 
into  the  water,  leaving  the  paternoster  hooks  fast  in  the  net. 
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Having  landed  your  pike,  the  next  thing  is  to  unhook 
him;  and  ware  fingers  here,  for  he  has  woundy  sharp 
teeth.  A  disgorger  (see  Plate  VL  fig.  7,  p.  130),  as  it  is 
termed,  will  be  found  a  useful  aid.  It  is  a  piece  of  metal 
or  bone  with  a  notch  at  the  end,  and  by  pushing  it  against 
any  hook  that  is  fast  it  may  be  unhooked.  To  keep  the 
fish's  mouth  safely  open  during  the  operation  is  not  an 
easy  task.  Mr.  Rolfe,  the  accomplished  fish  artist,  in- 
vented a  machine  for  this  purpose  like  to  a  pair  of  scissors 
with  a  rack.  By  opening  these  in  the  fish's  mouth  and 
setting  the  rack,  the  angler  can  poke  out  the  hooks  at 
leisure.  He  has  also  invented  a  pair  of  stout  scissor-shaped 
pliers  with  which  to  lay  hold  of  the  hooks,  which  is  also 
useful  (see  Plate  I.  figs.  3  and  4).  A  small  bung  is  often 
used  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  open  the  mouth.  When 
he  is  quite  free,  knock  him  on  the  head  with  a  short  blud- 
geon like  a  boat's  rowlock,  and  creel  him. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  taking  pike  besides  spin- 
ning. Trolling  with  a  dead  gorge  bait  comes  next,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  practised  now  as  formerly,  as  there  is 
little  which  can  be  done  with  it  which  cannot  be  done  better 
with  the  spinning-bait.  The  only  advantage  it  presents  is 
that  you  can  fish  amongst  weeds  which  could  not  be  fished 
with  a  spinning-bait;  it  is  still  a  good  deal  used  in  the 
simimer  on  the  upper  Thames.  In  Plate  V.  figs.  5  and  6, 
p.  1 12,  will  be  found  representations  of  a  gorge  hook  baited 
and  unbaited.  The  dead  gorge  hook  consists  of  two  hooks 
fastened  back  to  back  ;  the  shanks  are  then  heavily  leaded,, 
and  are  lengthened  ad  lib.  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stoutish 
twisted  brass  wire,  made  of  various  lengths  to  suit  various 
baits.  The  process  of  baiting  is  as  follows :  Choose  a  bait. 
— a  dace  or  gudgeon  is  the  best — and  then  slip  the  loop^ 
of  the  tackle  into  the  eye  of  the  baiting  needle  (see  Plate 
VI.  fig.  8,  p.  1 30).^      Put  the  needle  in  at  the  mouth  of 

*  I  inyented  some  years  since  a  little  leathern  nmchiiie  for  carrying. 
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the  bait,  push  it  through  the  centre  of  the  fish  and  out 
at  the  tail,  and  draw  the  lead  down  into  the  gullet  and 
stomach  of  the  fish  until  the  hooks  are  arrested  at  the 
mouth  and  lie  upon  each  side  of  it.  Tie  the  tail  tightly 
to  the  gimp  with  thread,  hook  the  eye  of  the  gimp  on  to 
the  line  by  a  swivel,  and  all  is  ready  for  action.  It  is 
worked  thus :  Cast  it  into  a  hole,  and  let  it  sink ;  tjieu 
lift  the  point  of  the  rod  and  lower  it  constantly  as  the  bait 
is  drawn  home :  this  causes  it  to  shoot  along  through  the 
water  more  like  a  live  fish  than  even  a  spinning-bait  does. 
When  a  pike  seizes  it,  or  a  check  is  felt,  line  is  given  out 
and  the  fish  carries  it  where  he  pleases.  As  soon  as  he 
remains  quiet  he  may  be  considered  to  have  commenced 
pouching — that  is,  gorging  or  swallowing  the  fish.  The 
angler  does  TWt  lay  down  his  rod,  take  out  his  watch,  and 
wait  five  or  even  ten  minutes  to  steady  his  excited  nerves, 
as  recommended  by  old  authors — if  he  does,  he  deserves 
to  get  into  diflSculties — ^but  lie  waits  until  he  thinks  the 
fish  has  gorged  the  bait,  keeping  the  line  all  clear  for  a 
run  in  case  the  fish  moves.  In  about  seven  minutes,  if  he 
does  not  move,  he  will  have  pouched  or  gorged,  when  the 
angler  can  gather  in  all  the  loose  line  and  give  him  a 
persuasive  tug.  As  he  will  probably  be  tugging  at  the 
poor  wretch's  vitals  he  need  not  pull  very  hard.  If  the 
fish  moves  soon,  the  angler  must  use  his  own  discretion 
«is  to  whether  it  may  be  worth  while  waiting  to  see  if  he 
will  seek  another  hold  or  whether  he  has  bolted  the  bait 
^t  short  notice.  Savants — telegraph  clerks,  probably — 
pretend  that  they  can  tell  by  certain  tremblings  of  the 
line  whether  a  fish  has  pouched  or  not ;  I  am  not  so  well 

l^aiting  needles  and  disgorgers ;  as  these  implements  are  so  easily  mi&laid 
and  difficult  to  find,  that  they  are  always  missing  when  wanted.  It  was 
simply  buttoned  on  to  one  of  the  breast-buttons  of  the  angler  s  coat,  and 
was  thus  always  at  hand.  Mr,  Bernard,  of  Piccadilly,  took  up  the  idea, 
.and  made  several. 
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up  in  piscatorial  electricity  as  to  be  able  to  do  so.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  pike  moves  as  soon  as  he  has  pouched ; 
when  he  does,  stick  the  hooks  into  him  at  once.  If  by 
chance  he  does  not,  but  appears  desirous  of  making  a 
time  bargain  of  it,  the  angler  must,  as  I  have  said,  use  his 
own  discretion  as  to  the  time  when  he  shall  think  it  de- 
sirable to  foreclose  the  mortgage  which  Mr.  Pike  has  taken 
of  him.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  a  nice  way  of  fishing  ; 
the  fish  is  very  apt  to  reject  the  bait  on  feeling  the  lead 
within  it,  or  from  not  being  very  hungry,  and  the  waiting 
is  tedious,  and  the  whole  affair  is  so  unsatisfactoiy  and 
savage  that  let  those  follow  it  who  list,  for  I'll  none  of  it. 
Nobbes,  who  is  called  *  the  father  of  trolling,'  gives  very 
special  and  particular  directions  with  respect  to  it.  To 
those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  it,  I  say,  read  Nobbes. 

Live  baiting  is  the  next  method  for  discussion,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  this  should  be  pursued  is  by  means  of 
the  live  snap.  Gorge  baits  of  all  kinds,  which  were  in- 
vented by  the  father  of  cruelty,  should  not  be  permitted 
on  any  excuse  where  pike  are  preserved,  because  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  fish  may  be,  they  kill  him.  The  live 
snap  is  usually  composed  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one  hook 
is  small  and  two  are  large.  The  small  one  is  whipped  on 
high  up  at  the  top  of  the  shanks  of  the  two  larger  ones, 
and  it  is  on  this  small  one  the  fish  is  fixed  by  the  back  fin, 
the  two  large  ones  hanging  down  the  side.  A  better  plan 
by  far  is  to  use  a  largish  triangle,  a  single  hook  being 
whipped  on  the  gimp  a  little  above  it,  the  triangle  hanging 
down  loose  by  the  fish's  side  (see  Plate  VI.  figs.  1 1  and  12, 
p.  130).  As  soon  as  the  angler  perceives  a  bite,  giving 
the  fish  half  a  minute  or  a  minute  to  get  the  hooks  well 
into  his  mouth,  but  not  time  enough  to  pouch,  he  strikes. 
Some  use  a  similar  tackle  to  this,  but  with  a  sliding  single 
hook.  The  sliding  hook  is  hooked  into  the  bait's  mouth, 
and  the  triangle  behind  the  back  fin.     I  see  no  advantage 
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in  it,  and  am  sure  it  kills  the  bait  quicker  tlian  the  other. 
A  float  is  used  with  these  tackles.  Some  anglers  like  a 
large  pear-shaped  one  (as  shown  in  Plate  II.  fig.  7,  p.  70)  ; 
I  do  not,  as  it  is  apt  to  catch  in  any  obstruction,  and  so 
lose  you  your  fish ;  a  float  larger  in  the  middle  and  sloping 
gradually  to  either  end  is  better.  A  single  hook  thrust 
through  the  nose  of  the  bait  is  often  used ;  but  imless  the 
bait  be  of  small  size,  as  in  patemostering,  this  is  rather  a 
gorge  bait,  and  time  must  be  given  for  the  fish  to  pouch  to 
be  sure  of  getting  the  hook  in  his  mouth.  Others  use  a 
double  hook,  or  two  hooks  set  back  to  back  and  tied  on 
gimp.  A  baiting  needle  is  then  hooked  on  to  the  loop  of 
the  gimp  and  the  point  is  introduced  under  the  skin  just 
behind  the  pectoral  fins  of  the  bait,  and  the  needle  is  run 
along  towards  the  tail  and  brought  out  above  the  vent^  or 
a  little  nearer  to  the  tail,  and  the  gimp  is  drawn  through, 
so  that  part  of  the  gimp  and  the  shanks  of  the  hooks  are 
hidden  under  the  skin  (see  Plate  VI.  figs.  9  and  10,  p.  130). 
This  plan  is  only  adopted  when  very  long  throws  needing 
a  good  deal  of  force  are  required,  as,  if  any  other  mode  of 
baiting  as  practised,  the  bait  is  apt  to  be  thrown  off  the 
hook  by  the  force  employed.  It  is  a  very  cruel  plan, 
however.  There  is  only  this  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  that 
when  the  fish  are  very  shy  there  is  very  little  of  the  hooks 
to  be  seen,  and  more  fish  perhaps  may  be  run.  with  it. 
When  such  plans  as  these  are  adopted,  as  is  often  the  case 
by  pot-hunting  anglers  with  two  or  three  or  more  rods,  I 
would  ask  what  difference  there  is  between  them  and 
trimmer-fishing.^  One  can  scarcely  be  held  to  savour 
more  of  poaching  than  the  other. 

A  very  searching  plan,  also  much  adopted,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  Thames  anglers,  is  to  use  a  paternoster 

'  In  fact,  it  is  trimmer-fishing  in  disguise,  the  rod  being  u  sort  of  neutral 
introduced  to  conceal  enemies'  goods,  which  are  certainly  contraband  of 
fishing  thus  employed. 
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with  a  couple  of  gimp  hooks,  and  a  bait  on  each.  By 
this  means  every  inch  of  water  can  be  thoroughly  tried ; 
but  as,  when  the  pike  runs,  the  lead  or  the  spare  hook 
and  bait  is  apt  at  times  to  catch  in  a  stone  or  weed,  and 
the  single  hook  being  smallish  often  lets  the  pike  escape, 
the  fish  have  a  fairer  chance  of  getting  off  than  with  the 
float  and  triangle,  and  a  small  triangle  will  often  be  foimd 
preferable  to  a  single  hook.  Small  baits  and  short  law 
must,  of  course,  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Some  people  set 
their  faces  altogether  against  the  use  of  a  live  bait ;  but 
when  the  snap  style  is  used,  with  a  single  bait,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  objectionable,  as  I  am  sure  that  if  the  fish 
are  in  the  humour  far  more  fish  are  actually  hooked  in 
spinning  than  by  any  other  means.  Another  reason  why 
some  persons  prefer  live  baiting,  is  that  a  larger  bait  can 
be  used,  and  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  losing  a  large 
fish  when  once  hooked,  in  live  baiting,  than  spinning ;  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  this  belief. 

There  ai-e  various  other  baits  used  for  pike -fishing,  when 
fish  are  scarce  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  them 
are  equal  to  fish  in  point  of  attractiveness.  Perhaps  a 
good  yellow  lively  frog  ranks  next  in  the  estimation  of  the 
pike.  The  way  to  bait  a  frog  is  to  use  one  large  long 
shanked  hook,  pass  it  through  the  under  lip  and  draw  the 
hook  down  under  the  belly  imtil  the  bend  lies  beside  the 
thigh  of  the  liind  leg,  to  which  it  should  be  tied  with  a 
lap  or  two  of  silk ;  then  work  him  after  the  fashion  of  ai 
live  bait.  IMice,  water-rats,  and  dead  birds,  will  all  be 
taken  at  times,  and  an  artificial  rat  may  be  made  from  a 
slice  of  the  skin  of  a  cow's  tail,  which  is  said  to  answer 
the  purpose  well ;  as  I  never  used  it,  however,  I  cannot 
speak  to  its  efficacy ;  but  if  an  artificial  bait  be  used,  a 
good  large  spoon  bait  is  perhaps  as  attractive  as  any.  A 
supplementary  triangle  is  sometimes  added  to  the  side  of 
a  spoon,  as  fish  often  run  and  miss  the  end  hooks,  and  it 
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is  a  good  plan*  Spoon  baits  are  certainly  excellent  hires  ; 
they  may  be  liad  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  fashions,  and  colours  at 
the  tackle  makers' ;  and  as  people  have  so  many  whims  on 
this  point,  I  leave  the  angler  to  clioose  for  himself.  Sir 
S.  Baker,  the  great  African  traveller  and  Nile  explorer^ 
formerly  a  correspondent  of  the  *  Field,'  once  called  my 
attention  to  a  bait  he  had  used  with  great  success  in 
Turkey,  It  was  made  out  of  a  daguerreotype  of  an  old 
lady ;  and  the  *  old  lady,'  as  he  called  it,  beat  the  spoon 
hollow.  He  took  the  plate  (which  was  silvered  on  one 
face  and  coppered  on  the  reverse),  cut  a  rude  resemblance 
of  a  fish  out  of  it,  turned  the  lobes  of  the  tail  reverse  ways 
to  make  the  bait  spin,  armed  it  well,  and  it  succeeded 
admirably,  never  giving  the  spoon  a  chance.  The  otter 
(previously  referred  to  in  perch-fishing)  is  also  a  useful 
lure  at  times.  And  Mr.  Hearder's  plano-convex  bait  is  an 
excellent  one  for  general  spinning  either  in  fresh  or  salt 
water,  and  any  fish  which  will  take  a  spinning  bait  may 
be  taken  by  the  plano-convex.  It  is  made  of  various 
sizes  to  suit  the  sort  of  fish  angled  for,  and  is  contrived 
upon  much  the  same  principle  as  the  other  just  alluded  to. 
As  regards  the  imitations  of  fish  used  for  artificial  baits, 
they  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cata- 
logue them  ;  made  of  every  metal,  from  tin  to  silver,  and 
of  all  sorts  of  substances,  from  bone  or  horn  and  glass  to 
indiarubber  and  leather,  the  angler  must  be  difficult  to 
please  if  he  cannot  select  one  to  suit  him  from  the  stock 
usually  displayed  in  oiu:  fishing-tackle  shops.  Perhaps  as 
easily  made  and  as  effective  a  bait  as  any,  is  formed  in  the 
following  way ;  Take  a  thin  bar  or  strip  of  lead,  of  suit- 
able length  and  expanded  at  the  latter  end  into  a  tail ; 
lash  a  wire  eye  on  to  the  upper  end ;  wrap  this  over  and 
over,  round  and  round,  with  worsted  or  wool  moulded  so 
as  to  shape  a  body ;  then  get  two  strips  of  kid  glove,  one 
dive  for  the  back  of  the  bait,  and  one  white  for  the  bell ; 
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these  must  be  stretched  tightly  on  the  wool  body  and 
sewn  on  to  it ;  the  leather  should  be  well  varnished,  and 
the  tail  twisted  as  usual.  I  recommend  this  bait  to  the 
notice  of  economic  anglers.  If  they  like  to  put  a  strip  of 
silver  leaf  along  either  side,  imder  the  varnish,  and  define 
a  head  and  eyes,  they  may  render  it  a  little  more  attrac- 
tive :  but  it  will  be  found  quite  killing  enough  without  it ; 
indeed  I  doubt  if  any  better  artificial  bait  than  this  is 
made.  It  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  wear  and  tear,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  soft  to  tlie  fish's  teeth.  In  an 
artificial  bait  I  certainly  prefer  a  soft  one  to  a  hard  one  ; 
when  it  is  soft,  a  pike  will  hold  it  in  his  mouth  as  long  as 
he  will  a  natural  bait;  when  it  is  hard,  of  course  he 
speedily  rejects  it.  A  capital  spinning  bait  may  be  made 
by  cutting  off  a  strip  of  the  silver  belly  of  a  mackerel  and 
rolling  it  on  over  a  chapman  lead,  to  which  it  may  be  lashed 
with  turns  of  white  silk.  It  will  stand  a  deal  of  wear  and 
tear,  and  when  baits  are  scarce  is  very  attractive. 

Pike  are  also  taken  in  some  waters  with  an  artificial  fly, 
and  it  is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  the  angler  to 
hook  one  on  his  salmon  fly,  nor  to  lose  fly  and  all  in  con- 
sequence. I  remember  taking  one  on  Lough  Conn  with  a 
salmon  fly  just  at  dusk,  and  was  much  puzzled  at  first  to 
make  out  what  I  had  got  on.  The  kind  of  fly  most  com- 
monly employed  is  one  of  large  size,  with  a  pair  of  big 
outspreading  hooks,  the  body  being  composed  of  divers 
coloured  pig's  wool  (blue,  yellow,  and  green),  is  as  thick 
as  a  man's  little  finger ;  it  has  a  large  heron's  or  other 
hackle  for  legs ;  for  the  wings,  two  eyes  from  a  peacock's 
tail,  with  a  few  showy  hackles  ;  wide  gold  or  silver  tinsel ; 
a  tail  of  various  coloured  hackles ;  and,  at  the  head,  two 
glass  beads  are  stnmg  on  to  represent  eyes.  This  appa- 
ratus, which  is  more  like  a  good-sized  hummingbird  than 
anything  else,  is  cast  and  worked  like  a  salmon  fly,  and 
vrhen  pike  are  inclined  to  take  it,  it  is  the  most  sporting 
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and  agreeable  way  of  fishing  for  them.  In  shallow  pools^ 
'  where  there  is  very  little  water  above  the  weeds,  it  will  be 
found  the  most  serviceable.  There  are  many  such  places^ 
which  are  full  of  jack,  and  which  it  would  be  found  very 
difficult  perhaps  to  fish  in  any  other  way.  But  it  need 
not  be  used  exclusively  in  such  spots,  as  it  kills  well  at 
times  even  in  deep  water  if  the  fish  are  on  the  feed. 

In  some  places,  particularly  in  the  Hampshire  Avon,  a 
rather  primitive  way  of  trolling  is  still  indulged  in :  the 
tail  and  the  head  of  a  small  eel  are  cut  ofif  and  joined 
together,  and  one  large  hook  being  run  down  through 
the  centre,  so  as  to  bend  the  tail  sufficiently,  it  becomes  a 
by  no  means  ineffective  spinning-bait,  though  somewhat 
of  the  rudest.  I  have  seen  it  used  on  a  long  horsehair 
knotted  line,  with  a  yard  of  fine  whipcord,  one  coarse 
swivel,  and  a  small  bullet.  The  line  is  coiled  round  the 
arm,  and  no  rod  being  used,  the  bullet  is  swung  round 
and  then  jerked  out  into  the  water,  being  drawn  in  hand 
over  hand.  When  a  run  ensues,  the  fish  is  struck  and 
played  by  hand.  This  is  perhaps  tlie  rudest  fashion  of 
spinning  for  pike  extant,  and  must  be  a  relic  of  the  bar- 
barous ages,  I  should  imagine. 

It  is  no  imcommon  thing  for  pike  to  take  a  worm ;  I 
once  captured  four  in  one  evening  with  a  small  red  worm 
and  tench  tackle,  losing  two  others,  which  managed  to  cut 
the  hook  oflF;  and,  on  subsequent  occasions,  I  took  seven 
or  eight  more,  I'one  or  two  a  day,  in  the  same  piece  of 
water.  They  will  also  run  at  anything  moving.  I  was 
tench-fishing  on  the  same  water  towards  dusk  on  one  of 
these  days,  when  a  fish  ran  at  and  took  my  float  as  I  was 
drawing  it  slowly  towards  me  along  the  surface ;  he  got 
his  teeth  into  the  cork  and  could  not  get  rid  of  it  at  first,, 
and  I  played  him  for  a  minute  or  so  until  he  managed  ta 
get  quit  of  it. 

Having  now  told  the  young  angler  how  to  prepare  and 
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bait  his  tackle,  and  what  tackles  may  be  used,  with  the 
methods  of  using  them — how  to  hook,  play,  and  land  his 
pike — I  shall  tell  him  where  to  fish  for  him.  When  I  say 
where  to  fish  for  him,  I  do  not  mean  in  what  localities ; 
for  if  I  knew  any  good  localities,  I  should  keep  them  to 
myself,  as  my  own  experience  tells  me  that  good  pike- 
fishing  is  far  more  scarce  than  good  salmon-fishing,  and 
is  much  more  easily  spoiled.  I  think  this  is  owing  to  the 
practice  among  anglers  of  using  gorge  tackle  and  killing 
small  fish.  If  we  kill  the  small  fish,  it  is  evident  that 
they  cannot  grow  into  large  ones.  Had  I  the  management 
of  a  good  pike  water,  I  would  allow  nothing  but  spinning, 
and  no  fish  imder  four  pounds  to  be  killed.  Be  satisfied, 
O  angler,  with  landing  the  three-pounder ;  you  have  had 
your  sport  from  him  ;  let  him  go  to  grow  bigger,  that  your 
sport  may  grow  with  him,  and  your  horn  be  exalted  some 
day  at  killing  a  twenty-pounder.  Some  time  since  I 
turned  seven  fish  of  imder  a  pound  and  a  half  each  (part 
of  my  day's  take)  into  a  cunning  comer  in  the  Thames ; 
the  very  next  day  a  pot-hunter  came  and  took  four  of 
them,  and  carried  them  away. 

Confonnd  all  pot-hunters, 
Fmstrate  these  knave  punters,  &c., 

say  I ;  for  they  are  the  curse  of  most  waters  and  of  all  fair 
fishers,  while  unfortunately  their  name  is  legion. 

In  ponds  or  lakes  the  angler  should  attend  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  shallow  portions,  where  the  water  does  not 
exceed  from  seven  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  depth ;  and  even 
in  less  than  this  he  will  find  the  best  sport.  Pike  prefer 
the  shallow  waters,  especially  when  feeding,  as  there 
bait  is  the  most  plentiful.  If  there  be  a  shallow  margin, 
and  then  a  sudden  deepening  of  the  water,  the  fish  are 
fond  of  lying  just  on  the  edge,  between  the  two — at  least 
that  is  where  they  more  often  take  the  bait ;  and  a  bait 
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pitched  ofiF  the  shore  into  the  deepish  wat^r,  and  spun 
rapidly  towards  the  shallow,  as  if  seeking  to  escape  in  that 
direction,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  'get  a  bid.'     Try  the 
deeps  first,  and  if  they  do  not  pay  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
to  find  the  fish  in  the  shallows.     The  angler  should  always 
take  care  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  weeds,  reeds,  or  flags ;  the  last  named  are  very  favourite 
lairs  with  pike,  and  when  they  exist  to  any  extent,  the 
angler  will  find  his  account  in  sending  a  boat  or  a  New- 
foundland dog  into  them,  to  beat  the  fish  out,  half  an 
hour  before  he  begins  to  fish.     It  may  seem  a  strange 
direction  to  give,  but  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the  pike 
be  yards  deep  in  a  reed  or  weed-bed  they  will  hardly  catch 
sight  of  the  bait  outf'ide.     If  the  weed-bed  has  occasional 
holes  and  open  spaces  in  it,  it  will  be  advisable,  before 
having  recourse  to  the  clearing  out  system  recommended, 
to  try  them  with  the  dead  gorge.     In  such  a  place  you  are 
more  safe  to  kill  with  it  than  with  a  dead  snap,  as  you 
can  hang  on  to  your  fisli  with  more  safety  ;  and  should  he 
make  a  twenty  yards'  run  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  weed- 
bed,  tlireading  innumerable  rushy  needles  with  the  assis- 
tance of  your  line,  he  will  be  the  less  likely  to  leave  you 
behind  with  nothing  but  half  a  cwt.  of  weed  on  your  hook 
and  line.     In  lakes,  try  the  sheltered  shallow  bays,  where 
the  bottom  is  well  covered  with  lily  leaves  and  roots,  also 
the  outsides  of  reed-beds,  and  all  such  places.     In  rivers 
very  much  depends  upon  the  time  of  the  year.     In  the 
spring  the  fish  are  spawning.     In  the  summer  they  lie  in 
the  open  reaches,  or  the  eddies  and  holes  by  weirs,  and  under 
boughs  or  mill  aprons,  by  lock  gates,  &c. ;  often  feeding 
in  the  heavier  streams.     With  the  autumn  floods,  they  get 
into  the  weed-beds  or  the  large  still  spots  where  a  back- 
water debouches,  or  below  an  island.     In  such  places  they 
will  be  often  foimd  gathered  together  in  large  numbers, 
on  some  favourite  spot  of  ground  but  a  few  yards  square. 
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Always  try  such  spots  carefully,  or  you  may  miss  the 
fish  altogether ;  and  yet  if  you  take  one,  you  may,  by 
sticking  to  the  same  locality,  cateh  a  dozen  or  more.  I 
once  caught  twenty-four  in  two  days  from  under  the  apron 
of  Hampton  Court  weir,  out  of  only  two  bays.  The  biggest 
take  I  ever  had  with  a  friend  (Mr.  Mayor  of  the  Stock 
Exchange)  was  three  hundredweight.  Metropolitan  pike- 
fishers  will  probably  guess  where  that  Goshen  for  pike  was. 
We  turned  back  forty  fish  that  weighed  under  five  pounds 
each,  keeping  no  fish  below  that  weight,  and  still  we  took 
home  about  a  hundredweight  and  a  half,  the  fish  running 
eight  and  ten  and  up  to  seventeen  pounds.  I  shall  never 
have  such  another  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLY-FISIIIXG. 

TABIBTUtS   OF  TBOUT — IXSTBrCTlONS  AS  TO  EODS  AND  TACKXB — HOW   TO  USB 
THBM — WEATHER  —HOW  TO  CHOOSE  FLIES — DRBSS — NIGHT-FISHIXa. 

TIIE  TROUT  (Salmofario), 

pBOBABLT  of  all  the  fish  that  inhabit  the  fresh  waters,  there 
is  none  which  afiFords  so  wide-spread  and  great  an  amount 
of  sport  to  the  angler  as  the  trout ;  and  this  is  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  fish  itself,  and  partly  to  the  exceed- 
ingly wide  area  of  its  distribution,  for  it  is  foimd  in  almost 
all  temperate  and  cold  climates.  But  if  the  localities  in 
which  it  is  found  are  various,  scarcely  less  so  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  fish  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  strongly-marked  differences  found  to 
exist  do  not  almost  constitute  separate  species.  I  do  not 
allude  to  the  mere  question  of  size,  though  that  is  suffici- 
ently striking  at  times  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  their  identity 
in  the  angler's  mind ;  for  who  that  looks  upon  the  noble 
Thames  trout  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  weight,  in  all 
its  panoply  of  silver  and  gold,  could,  when  placing  it  beside 
the  little  dark-coloured,  smutty-looking  troutling  of  two 
or  three  ounces,  hooked  out  from  under  some  overhanging 
bank  in  a  moss  bum,  hold  that  they  were  brothers  of  the 
same  family  ?  But  there  are  often  actual  differences  in 
their  anatomy,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  numbers  of  their 
fin  rays  and  vertebrae.  Indeed,  in  examining  two  trout 
from  different  streams,  even  though  one  may  be  a  tributary 
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of  the  other,  not  only  will  a  marked  diflFerence  often  be 
observed,  but  that  difference  will  hardly  ever  be  found  to- 
be  absent.  This  point  is  one  which  it  is  diflScult  to  ac- 
count for,  and  we  can  but  speculate  upon  it.  The  mark- 
ings also  vary  greatly.  Some  trout  are  almost  without 
the  red  spots,  others  are  as  distinctly  parr  mai'ked  as  any 
salmon  firy,  while  their  brothers  in  the  same  water  will  be 
destitute  of  such  markings  altogether.  In  fact,  the  varie- 
ties are  endless,  for  every  stream  has  its  particular  breed 
of  trout,  and  hardly  ever  will  any  two  be  found  to  agree 
in  all  points. 

I  am,  however,  writing  rather  upon  angling  than  natural 
history,  and  therefore  I  recur  at  once  to  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  my  work,  merely  throwing  out  a  hint  which 
may  often  find  amusement  for  the  speculative  naturalist,, 
who  may  be  an  angler  also.  But  if  trout  are  various  in 
their  forms  and  shapes,  no  less  various  are  the  meana 
employed  to  take  them,  there  being  hardly  any  of  the 
nmnerous  plans  adopted  for  wiling  fish  from  their  watery 
domains  which  may  not  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
capture  of  trout  (for  the  trout  feeds  equally  at  the  top,  in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  water),  while  tlie- 
l)aits  and  lines  employed  to  take  him  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  those  used  for  any  other  fish — fly-fishing  with 
live  and  artificial  fly,  spinning  with  every  kind  of  real  and 
artificial  bait,  and  bottom-fishing  in  many  and  varioua 
ways,  being  all  more  or  less  in  vogue  with  the  adepts  in 
trout-fishing. 

The  salmon-fisher  rejoices  in  the  vigour  and  size  of  hia 
quarry,  and  exercises  his  patience  and  skill  in  the  capture 
of  the  noble  twenty-pounder,  which  gives  him  half  an 
hour's  wild  excitement  and  pleasure  ;  but  his  skill  and 
patience  will  be  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  vainly,  many 
a  time  and  oft,  in  the  attempt  to  hook  some  wily  old  four 
or  five  pound  brook  trout,  who  may  be  feeding  rapidly  and 
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-constantly  under  his  very  flies  which,  tied  on  almost  imper- 
<;eptible  gut,  fall  like  gossamer  above  him,  and  float  fruit- 
lessly down  o'er  his  head  as  like  the  real  thing  as  himian 
cunning  can  contrive,  so  like  it  indeed  that  the  very  birds 
will  often  pick  them  off  the  water.  Nay,  you  shall  even 
float  the  live  fly,  drake,  stone,  or  what-not^  over  him  so 
-deftly  that  nothing  in  your  deception  seems  to  you  wanting. 
You  shall  offer  him  worm,  minnow,  and  cad  bait,  or  drop 
the  all  but  irresistible  cockroach  or  cricket  within  his 
ken,  while  you  remain  concealed.  He  may  wave  his  fan- 
like tail  coyly,  and  take  a  nearer  glance  askance  at  your 
bait,  but  proves  a  very  St.  Anthony  to  your  temptation. 
He  will  perhaps  come  to  it  like  a  bulldog,  making  your 
heart  jump  into  your  mouth,  but  he  will  even  then  *  pull 
up  sharp  on  the  post,'  as  turfites  say,  and  refuse  it.  Do 
what  you  will,  999  times  out  of  a  thousand  his  virtue  is 
4incient  Spartan,  and  his  cunning  modern  Spartan ;  but 
haply  on  the  thousandth,  in  some  sheltering  flood,  a  fair 
deceiver,  which  proves  to  be  the  *  worst  devil  of  all '  to 
him,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  worm  or  minnow,  tempts  him 
— he  gobbles  it  down,  and  dies  the  death.  Happy  you  if 
it  be  your  worm  or  minnow.  There  is  far  greater  skill, 
caution,  patience,  and  cimning  required  to  delude  such  a 
fish  than  is  thought  of  in  the  landing  of  the  noblest 
twenty-poimd  salmon  that  ever  sailed  up  Tweed  or  Tay. 
A  good  trout-fisher  will  easily  become  an  expert  at  salmon- 
fishing,  biit  a  very  respectable  practitioner  with  the  sal- 
mon rod  will  often  have  all  his  schooling  to  do  afresh, 
ijhould  he  descend  to  trout-fishing,  before  he  can  take  rank 
■as  a  master  of  the  art. 

As  fly-fishing  is  at  once  the  most  popular  and  most 
sportsmanlike  method  of  fishing  for  trout,  I  will  take  that 
branch  first.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  rivers,  particularly 
in  the  more  southern  counties — as  in  Devonshire,  for 
^example — to  commence  fly-fishing  for  trout  as  early  as  the 
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months  of  February  and  March.  No  doubt  the  trout  being^ 
hungry  feed  better  then,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
in  such  condition  as  the  angler  loves  to  see.  In  Devon, 
the  trout  do  not,  to  my  thinking,  get  into  anything  lika 
good  fettle  until  they  have  had  a  gorge  upon  that  excellent 
and  valuable  insect  the  March  brown.  In  many  rivers 
the  trout  are  hardly  in  fair  condition  in  May,  and  often 
not  until  June,  when  they  have  fed  upon  the  May  fly. 
After  this  they  are  in  the  primest  order,  and  require  all 
the  angler's  skill  to  take  them  ;  but  they  will  then  repay 
him  for  his  trouble. 

To  commence  at  the  beginning,  T  will  suppose  that 
the  angler  is  a  novice,  and  intends  to  try  his  hand  with  a 
single-handed  rod.  This  should  not  be  less  than  eleven^ 
nor  more  than  thirteen,  feet  in  length ;  between  these  ex- 
tremes he  may  suit  his  requirements  and  strength.  I  say 
strength,  because  the  angler  should  never  over-burthen 
himself :  an  ounce  or  two  too  much  in  a  rod  is  apparently  no 
great  matter,  but  when  the  same  set  of  muscles  have  to  lift 
that  ounce  some  two  feet  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
times  in  the  day,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  must  tell  heavily. 

The  angler  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  hear  how  little 
difference  there  is  usually  in  the  weight  of  single-handed 
trout  rods.  Here  are  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  four, 
by  four  different  makers,  which  I  selected  at  random  from 
my  stock : 

Gould. — A  hollow  cane  rod,  with  ash  but,  twelve  feet 
eight  inches  long;  weight,  thirteen  oiuices  twelve  drams. 

Cheek. — A  common  hickory  rod,  of  the  usual  make^. 
rather  stout  in  the  but,  but  very  handy  and  well  balanced, 
eleven  feet  seven  inches  long ;  weight,  fourteen  ounces  six 
drams. 

Bownesa. — Ordinary  hickory  rod,  rather  light  and* 
whippy,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  long ;  weight,  thirteea 
ounces  four  drams. 
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Ahlred. — ^This  is  one  of  the  glued  triangular  spliced 
rods,  that  is,  the  joints  consist  of  three  long  pieces  of  bam- 
boo cane,  carefully  fitted,  glued  up,  and  tied  every  inch  and 
^  half.  This  rod,  though  a  beautiful  specimen  of  work- 
manship, is  rather  tiring  to  the  arm,  being  a  little  top- 
heavy,  and  lacking  the  free  spring  of  the  last  two,  though 
it  has  great  power  of  resistance  with  a  heavy  fish.  Length, 
twelve  feet  four  and  a  half  inches ;  weight,  thirteen  ounces 
eight  drams. 

That  the  reader  may  get  an  accurate  comparative  view 
-of  these,  I  put  them  together : 


oz. 

drs. 

ft. 

in. 

1  Gould 

..     13 

12     .. 

.     12 

8 

2  Cheek 

..     14 

6     .. 

.     11 

7 

3  Bowness     . 

..     13 

4     .. 

.     11 

8 

4  Aldred 

..     13 

8     .. 

.     12 

4i 

So  that,  after  all,  it  reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  drams* 
Well,  if  a  horsehair  can  pull  down  the  strength  of  a  great 
fish,  a  dram  or  two  (no  pun  intended)  may  well  pull  down 
the  strength  of  the  human  arm.  The  great  thing  I 
•deduce  from  the  above  is,  not  to  have  a  single-handed  rod 
the  least  top-heavy.  The  rod  which  figures  as  the  heaviest 
by  ten  drams  in  the  above  list  is  lighter  to  the  feel  and 
easier  to  fish  with  than  either  of  those  numbered  1  and  4, 
and  yet  it  is  ten  drams  heavier  than  one,  and  fourteen 
drams,  or  nearly  an  ounce,  heavier  than  the  other ;  and 
this  I  hold  to  be  a  significant  fact,  because  the  introduc- 
tion of  greenheart  and  Castle  Connel  rods  at  one  time 
worked  an  entire  revolution  in  this  respect,  and  top-heavy 
rods  were  the  order  of  the  day,  but  I  think  that  common 
sense  is  setting  all  this  right  again.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  you  can  with  these  rods  heave  out  more  line,  but  if  the 
stream  I  desired  to  fish  required  long  throws  and  more 
power,  I  would  not  sacrifice  comfort  in  fishing,  but  would 
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simply  prefer  a  double-handed  rod  at  once.  The  above- 
named  rods,  which  are  a  good  deal  used  now,  are  so  small 
in  the  but,  and  so  top-heavy,  that  they  are  to  me  entirely 
■detestable,  and  I  would  not  fish  with  one  of  them  if  it 
would  throw  one  hundred  yards  of  line.  I  like  plenty  of 
substance  in  the  but  to  grasp,  and  then  I  am  sure  that  any 
-weight  in  reason  which  may  be  thrown  into  the  upper 
joints  will  be  carried  comfortably. 

To  get  at  a  fair  medium  size  for  a  single-handed  rod,  I 
would  say  that  probably  a  rod  of  twelve  feet,  or  there- 
abouts, will  suit  the  generality  of  anglers  sufficiently  well. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  pliability.  Some  anglers 
prefer  a  very  pliable  rod,  others  a  very  stiff  one ;  some 
a  heavy  rod  and  some  a  light  one.  For  very  light  flies, 
delicate  casting,  and  horsehair  points,  or  casting  lines, 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  pliability  than  the 
reverse ;  but  when  the  trout  rim  above  half  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  the  stream  is  rough  or  otherwise  dangerous, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  eschew  horsehair.  The  novice 
<5ertainly  should  commence  with  gut,  if  he  would  save 
himself  endless  breakages,  losses  of  fish  and  flies,  and 
interminable  vexations.  When  he  is  au  fait  with  that, 
if  he  chooses  he  can  come  to  hair.  A  very  stiff  rod  is  use- 
ful xmder  some  circumstances,  but  is  very  apt  to  snap  off 
flies ;  and,  though  desirable  in  windy  weather,  in  moderate 
Aveather  it  will  not  cast  so  long  or  light  a  line  as  a  fairly 
pliable  rod.  I  like  a  rod  which  is  neither  too  stiff  nor  too 
whippy,  but  of  moderate  pliability,  so  that  it  will  cast 
-comfortably  a  midge  fly  for  a  long  throw  without  danger 
of  flicking  it  off,  or  will  lift  a  pound  trout  over  a  run  of 
weeds  when  you  want  to  get  out  of  difiiculties.  It  must  be 
remembered  here  that  the  play  of  a  rod  is  acted  upon  more 
•or  less  by  the  weight  of  the  line,  and  a  stiff  rod  may  be 
made  more  pliable  by  a  heavier  line ;  as  a  rule,  however, 
these  two  important  articles  should  be  carefully  adapted 
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to  each  other,  for  no  rod  will  carry  a  line  which  bends  it 
too  much  for  any  length  of  time  without  straining  and 
warping  irretrievably* 

I  have,  however,  after  long  experience,  given  up  using 
single-hand  rods  altogether,  for  there  is  little  which  you 
can  do  with  the  single-hand  rod  which  you  cannot  do  with 
a  double-hand  one,  and  there  are  many  things  which  you 
can  do  with  the  double-hand  rod  which  you  cannot  with 
the  single.  In  tlie  first  place,  you  have  much  greater 
power  in  a  double  rod,  and  if  you  get  hold  of  a  large  fish 
you  can  kill  him  with  more  certainty  and  less  loss  of  time. 
You  can  also  play  a  fish  with  more  ease  and  lift  your  line 
over  distant  weeds,  or  bushes  on  the  bank,  which  would 
often  be  fatal  to  the  single  rod.  When  the  grass  and  weeds 
are  high,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  a  hedge  within 
reach  behind  you,  they  can  be  avoided  far  better  with  an 
extra  eighteen  inches  or  so  in  the  length  of  the  rod,  and 
when  fishing  with  a  single  rod,  just  before  haymaking,  the  * 
annoyance  of  catching  hold  of  a  long  spear  of  grass  behind 
you  every  now  and  then  is  very  considerable.  The  only 
advantage  which  I  know  of  that  a  single  rod  has  over  a 
double  is  when  you  are  wading  up  a  small  or  moderate 
stream  and  casting  under  bushes  on  either  hand ;  then  the 
shorter  your  rod,  in  reason,  the  better ;  when  you  come  to 
such  a  reach,  if  you  have  a  short  single  rod  you  may  use  it. 
But  to  fish  a  whole  day  with  a  single-hand  rod  is  very 
trying  to  the  fore  arm,  and  more  particularly  to  the  grasp 
of  the  right  hand#  JIany  a  time  has  my  hand  and  arm 
ached  so  after  a  long  spell  of  casting,  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  off  to  rest  them ;  and  when  the  arm  and 
grasp  get  tired  there  is  not  that  certainty  and  precision  in 
the  cast  that  is  advisable.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  many 
more  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  I  hold  that  a 
double-hand  trout  rod  is  far  preferable  to  a  single  one,  and 
I  am  sure  that  any  fisherman  who  gives  them  a  fiiir  trial 
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will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have.  I  have 
made  many  converts  by  inducing  single-hand  rod  fishers 
to  try  one  of  my  doubles  for  a  day .  Many  anglers  now  take 
out  both  with  them  letting  their  attendant  carry  the  one 
not  in  use. 

The  ordinary  length  of  a  double  rod  is  from  about  14  ft. 
to  14  ft.  6  in.  I,  however,  like  a  long  rod,  and  I  usually 
prefer  one  of  14  ft.  6  in.  Such  a  rod  should  be  tolerably 
pliable,  while  the  selection  of  the  wood  may  be  leffc  to 
the  tackle-maker. 

I  will,  however,  describe  two  rods  which  I  use,  and  with 
which  I  am  quite  content.  The  rod  I  generally  fish  with 
is  three-jointed,  the  two  lower  joints  being  of  bamboo  and 
the  top  of  a  single  splinter  of  greenheart ;  it  has  upright 
rings.  This  rod,  however,  is  rather  stiflF  in  the  two  lower 
joints,  but  as  there  is  plenty  of  flexibility  in  the  top,  a 
little  care  enables  me  to  throw  not  only  a  very  long  line, 
but  small  flies,  without  much  danger.  I  had  it  made  to 
pattern  by  Ogden  of  Cheltenham ;  and  originally  the  top 
was  spliced,  and  was  some  three  or  four  inches  shorter, 
and  the  reason  for  this  was  as  follows.  A  season  on  the 
Border  had  shown  me  that  when  fishing  the  streams  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  the  angler  cannot  tell,  when  he 
starts,  whether  before  the  day  is  over  he  may  have  to 
use  fly,  worm,  or  minnow:  and  to  carry  a  rod  with  a 
spare  top  for  these  purposes,  and  to  be  changing  the  top 
now  and  then,  is  inconvenient,  and  therefore  I  had  a 
rod  made  which  might  answer  without  alteration  for  all 
these  purposes,  and  I  found  that  it  answered  very  well 
indeed ;  but  not  requiring  it  for  that  work,  and  needing 
it  more  particularly  for  a  fly  rod,  I  discarded  the  spliced 
tops,  finding  that  as  all  the  work  in  fly-fishing  rested  with 
the  top,  the  splices  suffered,  and  I  had  the  greenheart  top 
above  mentioned  made,  and  of  an  extra  length  of  some 
three  or  four  inches,  to  give  increased  play.     This  rod  I 
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always  fish  with  in  small  streams,  and  it  works  admirably. 
It  is  very  Hght  and  handy,  possesses  great  power,  for  I  can 
pull  a  pound-and-a-half  trout  through  weeds  on  an  emer- 
gency with  it  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  top — 
thanks  to  the  noble  qualities  of  thegreenheart — and  I  can 
cast  a  midge  fly  with  it  as  well  as  with  a  single-hand  rod. 
As  I  am  used  to  it,  I  would  not  change  it  for  any  other. 
I  leave  other  anglers  to  please  themselves,  as  they  may 
not  approve  of  the  manufieu^ture.  My  other  double  rod  is 
of  hickory,  and  was  made  by  Carter  of  Pentonville ;  it  is 
15  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  is  of  course  somewhat  hea\'ier  than 
the  last  rod.  It  is  a  splendid  rod  for  large  fish,  possessing^ 
great  power  ;  for  flies  of  moderate  size  it  is  perfection,  but 
it  is  only  fiair  to  say  that  it  is  rather  severe  upon  midge 
flies,  and  sometimes  leaves  the  stretcher  reposing  on  the 
grass.  I  had  it  made  for  large  trout  and  sea  trout,  with 
the  chance  now  and  then  of  a  grilse ;  but  it  answers  ex- 
ceedingly well  even  on  small  streams,  when  the  smallest- 
sized  flies  are  not  needed ;  and  with  a  trout  of  from  three 
to  seven  pounds  weight,  it  is  delightful  to  hold  such  a 
weapon.  I  killed  four  fish  with  a  large  palmer  fly  at 
Alton,  during  two  evenings  in  the  first  season  I  used  it,  that 
weighed  together  22  lbs.,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  water 
was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  had  one  made  to  the  same 
pattern.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  always  used  a  single- 
hand  rod,  but  as  the  fish  run  very  large,  even  up  to  nine 
or  ten  pounds  in  his  water,  he  often  had  great  difficulty 
in  landing  them.  I  have  also  a  three-joint  greenheart 
which  I  use  now  and  then  for  a  change.  It  is  very  similar 
in  its  qualities  to  the  last,  though  a  trifle  heavier.  It 
might  stand  better,  however,  with  heavy  fish. 

As  hardly  anybody  makes  his  own  rod  now-a-days,  the 
best  direction  I  can  give  is  to  go  to  a  first-class  rod  maker, 
pay  him  a  good  price,  tell  him  the  sort  of  rod  you  want,  if 
you  are  not  equal  to  choosing  one  for  yourself,  and  leave 
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it  in  his  hands,  and  nineteen  times  in  twenty  you  will  have 
no  reason  to  regret  it. 

The  gut  for  the  casting  line,  lash,  or  point  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  should  taper  from  the  loop  down  to  the  first 
-drop  fly,  after  which  it  should  be  as  fine  as  can  be  obtained. 
If  no  drop  flies  are  used,  it  may  taper  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  fly,  whence  the  gut  should  be  tine.  If  these  direc- 
tions are  properly  attended  to,  they  will  facilitate  straight, 
light,  and  even  throwing.  When  two  flies  are  used,  the 
one  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  cast  is  called  the  stretcher ; 
the  one  which  is  fastened  two  feet  or  so  above  it  is  called 
the  drop  or  bob  fly ;  if  three  or  more  be  used,  the  upper- 
most fly  is  called  the  first  dropper,  the  next  the  second, 
and  so  on.  In  putting  flies  on  to  the  casting  line,  always 
put  the  heaviest  fly  on  as  the  stretcher ;  for  if  this  practice 
be  reversed,  the  heaviest  fly  receiving  the  greatest  momen- 
tum goes  first,  and  is  apt  to  double  over  the  lighter  one, 
and  thus  the  drop  will  fall  over  the  stretcher,  and  a  foul 
will  be  the  consequence  ;  or  to  avoid  this  so  much  force 
will  need  to  be  used  that  the  flie^  will  alight  in  anything 
but  gossamer  fsishion.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  what 
will  be  the  result  of  either  of  these  contingencies,  if  you 
happen  to  be  casting  over  a  good  fish.  Probably  you  will 
.«ee  a  wave  on  the  water  as  he  dashes  away  to  his  lair,  but 
that  is  all.  You  will  have  spoilt  him  for  hours,  and  the 
fish  which  would  have  come  up  and  sucked  in  yoiu:  fly  with 
the  most  confldent  greediness  and  innocence  will  remember 
the  bungle  that  scared  him  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
I  cannot  too  much  impress  upon  the  young  angler  the 
necessity  for  neat  and  light  casting  in  trout-fishing.  Old 
anglers  sometimes  raay  take  liberties  in  this  respect,  and 
lose  nothing  by  it,  but  then  they  know  when  to  take  them 
and  how,  which  the  novice  does  not. 

The  casting  line  should  vary  slightly  in  length  with  the 
water  and  weather.    In  June  weather,  and  shallow  clear 
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water,  not  less  than  three  yards  should  be  used ;  three  and 
a  half  is  even  better,  and  four  if  the  angler  can  throw  it 
neatly  and  well — which  few  can,  for  the  longer  the  casting- 
line  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  throw  and  place  neatly.  In 
rough,  windy  weather,  or  in  heavy  thick  water,  a  shorter 
line  may  suffice.  In  windy  weather  particularly,  a  long 
casting  line  becomes  troublesome. 

In  fixing  drop  flies  on  a  casting  line,  loops  are  so  clumsy 
as  to  be  objectionable.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  plans, 
and  I  find  the  following  decidedly  the  best.  At  the  knots 
in  the  cast  line,  about  which  I  wish  to  tie  my  droppei^s,  in 
cutting  oflF  the  ends  of  the  gut  after  tying  the  knot,  I 
leave  about  a  quarter  or  a  sixth  of  an  inch  of  the  upper 
end,  or  that  above  the  knot,  imcut.  This  I  seciu-e  to  the 
line  by  a  fine  silk  lashing,  well  varnished.  On  this  I  tie 
my  dropper.  It  serves  two  purposes — stops  the  knot  and 
saves  chafing,  and  strengthens  the  line  at  the  very  point 
where  it  is  weakest  when  a  fish  takes  the  dropper.  I  then 
cut  the  gut  of  my  drop  fly  to  about  five  inches  long,  well 
wet  the  end,  and  tie  a  single  knot  in  the  extreme  end.  I 
then  take  a  single  tie  (the  gut  being  still  moist),  the  knot 
being  upwards  or  away  from  the  knot  on  the  cast  line,  and 
draw  the  two  tight  over  the  dressed  space  above  the  knot, 
and  it  will  never  slip ;  at  least  I  have  never  found  it  do  so. 
This  knot  is  shown  in  Plate  III.  fig.  1,  p.  95.  If  you 
cannot  open  the  knot  with  a  pin  point  when  you  wish  to 
take  the  dropper  oflF,  just  slip  the  knot  oflF  with  a  penknife, 
and  a  pull  will  release  the  fly,  while  the  loss  of  gut  will 
not  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Several  knots  may  thus  be 
tied ;  and  before  you  get  the  gut  too  short  for  use,  the  fly 
will  probably  be  worn  out.  If  you  want  to  be  very  secure, 
hold  the  knot  against  the  knot  in  the  cast  line,  the  fly 
pointing  upwards  and  firom  it,  and  tie  a  single  tie,  and 
then  another,  between  the  tie  and  the  end  knot,  and  it  is 
.impossible  to  have  any  slip ;  but  in  this  instance  you  will 
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most  likely  find  it  necessary  to  cut  the  whole  of  the  tie  off, 
-and  will  lose  more  than  half  an  inch  of  gut.  Where  the 
droppers  are  not  required  to  be  removed,  I  have  seen  the 
flies  dressed  upon  long  strands  of  gut,  and  the  gut  tied  into 
the  casting  line  as  a  part  of  it  some  foiu*  inches  above  the 
fly,  but  I  do  not  like  the  plan.  Some  persons,  again,  adopt 
the  plan  of  forming  a  slip  loop  in  the  casting  line,  by  tying 
•each  end  of  a  strand  round  the  gut  of  the  other  strand, 
slipping  the  knotted  end  of  the  dropper  between,  and  then 
drawing  the  knots  home  tightly,  as  shown  in  Plate  III. 
£g.  2,  p.  95 ;  but  this  is  troublesome  to  open,  it  frays  the 
^t  at  a  critical  point,  and  is  not  to  my  mind  the  most 
«eciure  way  of  putting  on  a  dropper. 

The  running  or  reel  line  should  be  of  hair  and  silk 
mixed.  Some  anglers  prefer  plaited  dressed  silk,  but  I  do 
not  like  such  lines  for  single-hand  rods ;  they  want  light* 
ness  and  elasticity.  Some,  again,  say  that  they  should  be 
all  liair,  but  this  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  as  a  hair  line  is 
apt  to  kink  and  hang  in  the  rings.  Some  aver  that  silk 
and  hair  do  not  mix  well — that  one  gives  while  the  other 
does  not,  and  so  forth.  I  have  occasionally  in  plaited  lines 
found,  after  a  heavy  strain  caused  by  the  hanging  up  of  a 
fly  in  some  distant  obstruction,  and  the  strong  pull  required 
to  loosen  it,  that  strands  of  hair  have  broken  into  minute 
particles ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  hair  used 
in  such  cases  was  not  at  first  of  the  best  quality.  I  think 
there  is  greater  ease  and  comfort  in  fishing  with  a  plaited, 
tapered,  mixed  line,  well  made  and  of  good  material,  than 
with  either  of  the  others.  The  line  should  be  bought  to 
suit  the  rod  ;  and  here  is  a  point  anglers  frequently  lose 
sight  of,  though  it  is  of  great  importance.  Thirty  or 
forty  yards  of  trout  line — ^that  is  what  they  require.  It 
may  be  tx)lerably  fine,  or  very  fine,  or  perhaps  moderately 
«tout.  Now  it  may  chance  that  the  rod  will  not  throw 
a  very  fine  line,  being  somewhat  stiff,  and  then  ensues  a 
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series  of  poppings  and  crackings,  as  if  the  rod  were  a  cart? 
whip  and  the  trout  a  team  of  Suffolk  punches ;  and  flies- 
go  to  grass,  or  supposing  they  do  not  go  quite  so  far,  the 
gut  at  the  head  of  the  fly  gets  so  broken  and  damaged 
that  the  first  good  fish  which  comes  at  it  takes  it  away^ 
Perhaps,  to  avoid  the  incessant  popping,  the  angler  gives* 
a  little  more  time  behind,  when  he  makes  constant  and 
exasperating  acquaintance  with  thistles,  or  a  more  than 
ordinarily  long  blade  of  grass,  with  a  nice  knobby  un- 
breakable head  to  it,  up  to  which  the  fly  slides  and  jambs 
as  neatly  as  if  it  were  made  for  it.  Mayhap,  in  one  of 
these  drawbacks,  smash  goes  the  top  of  his  rod  close  above 
the  brazing,  and  this  will  of  course  be  well  home  in  the 
ferrule,  as  it  always  is  when  you  would  just  as  soon  that 
it  was  not,  and  you  accordingly  find  that  there  is  perhaps 
little  or  nothing  to  catch  hold  of  to  pull  out  the  fragment 
by.  You  damage  a  favourite  grinder  or  so  in  trying  to 
twist  it  out  with  your  teeth,  and  finally  the  aid  of  science^ 
a  penknife  and  picker,  is  invoked  to  worm  out  the 
stoppage.  You  are  lucky  indeed  if  the  best  half  of  the 
day  is  not  lost  in  this  interesting  occupation,  the  trout 
meanwhile  rising  right  under  your  nose,  as  if  they  knew  alb 
about  it,  and  were  determined  to  make  the  best  of  theii* 
time ;  and  when  at  last  the  spare  top  or  the  old  one,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  bit  of  wet  paper  and  some  lashing,  is* 
once  more  set  up,  the  rise  is  over,  and  not  a  trout  is  to 
be  seen.  This  is  the  pleasantest  aspect,  but  at  the  worst 
(and  this  is  something  awfiil  to  contemplate)  the  refrac- 
tory brazing  resists  all  efforts  to  release  it,  and  the  angler 
has  to  put  his  rod  over  his  shoulder  and  stalk  gloomily, 
home  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  a  dozen  mortal  miles^ 
and  all  because  he  has  neglected  to  suit  his  line  to  his  rod. 
Now,  this  is  no  fancy,  and  these  are  no  imaginary  cases.  I 
have  known  them  happen  half-a-dozen  times  and  more ;  on* 
the  other  hand,  perhaps,  the  rod  being  rather  limber,  wilL 
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not  support  a  heavy  line,  and  the  angler  goes  on  thresh* 
ing  the  water,  coming  down  on  the  surface  with  a  splash 
sufficient  to  frighten  away  every  fish  within  fifty  yards,  all 
the  while  straining  and  warping  his  top  all  to  pieces,  as 
it  keeps  bending  and  groaning  under  the  infliction,  and 
perhaps  actually  in  the  end  does  smash  from  piu-e  weari- 
ness, and  then, '  Oh,  the  wood  is  rotten  ! '  and  *  Confound 
that  rogue  of  a  rod-maker  1 '  and  the  poor  tackle-maker 
gets  a  bad  name  through  the  fisherman's  ignorance  and 
carelessness.  And  I  have  seen  this  happen,  too,  over  and 
over  again.  A  too  heavy  line  in  a  month  will  wear  a  rod 
out  more  than  years  of  fair  angling.  If  in  throwing  the 
line  when  it  goes  back,  and  is  about  to  be  urged  forwards, 
it  feels  in  the  least  degree  heavy,  it  is  too  heavy  for  the 
rod.  If  none  of  the  above  contingencies  occur  in  their 
worst  phases,  then  a  still  worse  one  happens  in  another ; 
viz.  to  avoid  the  consequences  here  set  down,  the  angler 
has  to  employ  some  particular  knack  or  method  of  getting 
his  line  out,  which  inevitably  gets  him  into  a  bad  style,  and 
a  felse  form  of  fishing,  out  of  which  he  will  never  after  get 
as  long  as  he  lives.  I  cannot  here  give  any  exact  directions 
whereby  such  errors  in  choice  may  be  avoided,  but  if  the 
angler  will  request  his  tackle-maker  to  choose  him  a  line 
suitable  to  his  rod,  he  will  seldom  go  far  wrong.  If  this 
does  not  suit  him,  and  he  is  imable  to  choose  well  for 
himself,  then  he  must  risk  the  consequences. 

The  running  line,  like  the  casting  line,  should  be  care 
folly  tapered,  and  should  end  in  a  neat  loop.  If  a  knot  be 
used  and  a  tie  be  resorted  to  to  fix  the  casting  line  to  it, 
this  knot  will  often,  when  taken  apart,  to  save  time  be 
broken  ofi*,  and  the  line  little  by  little  is  reduced  in  length 
untU  much  of  the  fine  tapering  is  lost  to  it,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  running  line  and  the  fineness  of  the  cast  make 
a  very  unequal  junction,  so  that  the  running  line  goes 
before  the  casting  line,  and  it  requires  a  sharp  switch  or 
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cut  to  get  the  casting  line  fairly  forward.     This  makes  the 
fly  fall  heavily,  -and  overworks  the  rod-top. 

A  plain  click  winch  is  the  best.  For  trout  it  should  be 
not  too  heavy  in  the  click,  or  the  line  wiU  not  pay  out  as 
fast  as  it  is  required  should  a  good  fish  make  a  run ;  neither 
should  it  be  so  Ught  as  to  overnm  or  leave  loose  line  on 
the  barrel.  It  should  be  capable  of  taking 'thirty  or  forty 
yards  of  line  of  medium  size  easily ;  it  should  be  broad  in 
the  plate,  and  not  too  wide  between  the  plates.  Avoid  all 
multiplying  abominations  as  you  would  swearing,  for  the 
one  will  be  sure  to  produce  the  other  by  getting  out  of 
order  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Having  chosen  rod, 
line,  and  casting  line,  the  next  thing  to  settle  upon  will 
be  flies.  In  his  choice  of  these  the  angler  must  be  guided 
by  the  time  of  year  and  the  character  of  the  water.  I  have 
appended  a  list  of  flies  selected  from  the  best  authors  and 
my  own  experience.  This  list  is  a  long  one,  and,  for  all 
general  purposes,  perhaps  nearly  half  of  the  flies  therein 
mentioned  are  unnecessary ;  many  of  them  are  tried  fa- 
vourites upon  some  waters,  and  cannot  safely  be  discarded* 
Those  without  any  star  afl&xed  to  them,  in  the  condensed 
list,  are  such  as  I  myself  have  found  to  be  good  general 
killers ;  and  with  a  fair  selection  of  them,  with  a  slight 
variety  as  to  size  and  colour  for  various  waters,  the  angler 
need  never  fear  to  attack  any  river  in  the  kingdom,  and 
sure  I  am  that  if  he  cannot  find  a  killer  among  them  his 
hopes  of  sport  are  very  small. 

Before  proceeding  to  fish,  the  angler  had  better  pick  out 
a  selection  of  those  flies  which  he  is  most  likely  to  want, 
and  arrange  them  in  the  handiest  places  in  his  book.  One 
never  can  tell  exactly  what  one  may  require,  but  there  are 
always  several  flies  which  are  probable,  and  a  few  of  these 
wiU  be  more  than  likely,  and  from  them  he  will  select  his 
first  cast.  He  should  then  always  set  up  a  spare  cast  of 
flies,  so  that  if  he  meets  with  an  accident  or  requires  to 
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change,  he  can  do  so  at  once  with  little  or  no  delay,  as 
"when  the  fish  are  rising  well  delays  of  any  kind  are  in- 
tolerable ;  and  to  have  at  such  times  to  be  hunting  your 
book  through  for  a  fly  or  two,  which  should  be  ready  to 
hand,  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  three  great  and  allitera- 
tive losses — loss  of  time,  loss  of  tackle,  and  loss  of  temper. 
He  must  of  course  judge  for  himself  whether  in  setting 
up  his  spare  cast  it  is  desirable  merely  to  repeat  the  one 
he  has  on  or  to  vary  it.  I  find  it  most  convenient  to  wind 
my  cast  round  my  hat,  as  it  makes  a  larger  coil  and  does 
not  require  soaking  to  take  the  turns  out ;  and  I  find  the 
fly  liat-band,  which  I  invented  some  years  since  and  gave 
to  Mr.  Farlow,  of  great  service,  as  spare  and  stray  flies 
can  be  looped  on  and  safely  stuck  into  it  without  damage 
to  gut  or  hook-point,  and  when  it  is  not  wanted  the  band 
can  be  taken  off  and  put  away.  The  question  of  the  best 
form  of  tackle-book  has  for  some  time  been  on  my  mind. 
For  general  tackle,  other  than  flies,  a  box  is  the  best 
metliod  of  carrying  it.  For  trout  flies  there  are  various 
methods  of  stowage,  and  books  upon  various  principles 
but  after  mature  consideration  I  can  find  none  that  are 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  plan  of  having  three  or  four 
shallow  pockets  in  parchment  on  each  page,  with  a  few 
leaves  of  felt  or  thick  flanuel  here  and  there  between  for 
loose  flies.  But  to  assist  the  young  angler  in  his  selection 
of  and  use  of  flies,  as  well  as  to  form  a  convenient  method 
of  finding  a  fly  in  a  hurry  for  older  ones,  I  have  invented, 
or  rather  modified  a  plan  formerly  in  existence,  of  ap- 
pending the  name  and  description  to  each  fly,  and  to  this 
end  I  have  arranged  a  Ust  of  a  series  of  flies  suitable  to 
cacli  month,  and  printed  on  parchment,  so  that  each  name 
and  description  stands  opposite  its  separate  pocket,  with 
a  line  of  advice  as  to  use,  &c.  This  list  has  been  very 
carefully  chosen,  and  the  young  angler  may  fairly  con- 
sider that  with  a  selection  of  the  various  flies  there  set 
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down  he  may  set  out  to  fish  any  stream  in  the  country 
with  tolerable  confidence.  There  are,  of  course,  spare 
pages  and  pockets  for  other  flies  not  set  down  in  the  list. 
My  list  forming  merely  the  pUce  de  resistances  the 
angler  can  employ  what  eatr^  he  chooses.  Old  anglers, 
too,  will  find  it  convenient  to  know  at  a  moment  what 
page  a  particular  fly  they  may  want  in  a  hurry  is  to  be 
found  on. 

Having  selected  his  flies  and  affixed  them  to  his  casting" 
line,  we  will  suppose  the  angler  at  the  river  side.  Approach- 
ing the  bank  with  caution,  let  him  choose  the  most  likely 
spot  to  commence  operations.  Before  commencing,  how- 
ever, he  should  be  sure  to  see  that  his  casting  line  ia 
thoroughly  straight  and  even,  with  no  bends  or  turns  in  it^ 
as  these  will  cause  an  imnatural  glitter  on  the  line,  -and 
displacement  of  the  water.  Now,  there  are  two  ways  of 
fly-fishing,  viz.  with  the  dry  fly  and  with  the  wet  fly. 
Some  fishermen  always  use  one  plan,  others  almost  as 
pei-tinaciously  use  the  other.  To  use  either  of  them  in- 
variably is  wrong.  Sometimes  the  one  will  be  found  to  kill 
best  and  sometimes  the  other.  In  fine  waters,  particularly 
in  the  southern  counties,  where  fly-fishing  for  trout  is  cer-» 
tainly  more  of  a  systematic  art  than  it  is  in  the  north  j 
the  dry  fly  is  greatly  used,  and  with  very  deadly  efieet  at 
times.  In  very  calm,  bright  and  still  weather,  when  a  wet 
fly  will  often  be  useless,  the  dry  fly  will  be  taken  most 
confidingly.  In  rough  windy  weather  the  wet  fly  is  prefer- 
able; but  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  presently.  At 
present,  as  the  angler  is  supposed  to  be  a  novice,  he  will 
hardly  commence  with  the  dry  fly,  as  it  is  rather  more  diflS- 
cult  to  fish  with  than  the  wet.  We  will  suppose  that  he 
has  soaked  his  gut  by  allowing  it  to  remain  some  minutes 
in  the  water.  Old  or  used  gut  will  soak  much  quicker 
than  new — indeed,  the  angler  will  often  find  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  new  gut  properly  soaked.     In  this 
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case,  having  wet  it,  he  should  draw  it  through  his  fingers^ 
but  not  too  roughly  lest  he  fray  the  gut,  then  wet  it  again, 
and  repeat  the  drawing  and  wetting  until  it  becomes 
pliable. 

Standing  with  his  face  rather  up-stream,  he  must  let. 
off  about  as  much  or  a  little  more  line  than  his  rod'a 
length,  and  poising  the  rod  in  his  right  hand  in  almost  an 
upright  position  with  a  sb'ght  forward  slant,  and  holding^ 
the  stretcher-fly  between  his  left  finger  and  thumb  a  little 
wide  of  his  body  so  as  to  clear  it,  wave  the  rod  gently 
back  over  his  right  shoulder,  releasing  the  fly  as  he  does, 
so;  when  he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fly  line  i& 
fairly  extended  behind  him,  he  must  bring  it  forward 
again  with  a  slight  outward  sweep,  so  that  the  fly  may  not 
double  too  sharply  back  or  crack.  If  he  does  not  give 
sufficient  time  for  the  line  to  extend  itself,  and  if  he  makes, 
the  return  too  directly,  he  will  probably  hear  a  slight  pop 
behind ;  if  he  does  so  a  trifle  more  quickly  and  directly,, 
the  pop  will  become  a  crack,  and  then  he  will  know  that 
his  fly  is  reposing  peacefully  in  the  long  grass  behind  him> 
while  his  line,  guiltless  of  a  lure,  is  extended  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Some  people  who  make  the  return 
very  directly  always  pop  their  flies.  The  sound  is  a  most 
impleasant  one  to  a  neat  fisherman,  as  at  every  pop  the. 
gut  at  the  head  of  the  fly  is  more  or  less  cracked  and. 
broken,  imtil  at  last  the  fly  hangs  by  a  sort  of  pulp,  the 
hard  surface  of  the  gut  being  altogether  destroyed.  The 
angler  may  make  the  curve  or  sweep  I  have  spoken  of 
either  on  the  inside  or  outside.  The  outside  is  the  easiest 
to  the  novice,  and  the  throw  will  be  the  more  neatly  made*. 
To  the  experienced  hand,  the  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other*. 
By  the  outside  sweep,  I  mean  that  the  rod  is  waved  back* 
wards,  say  six  inches  or  so  from  the  ear,  and  is  then 
brought  forward  some  six  inches  farther  out  firom  it ;  in 
the  inside  sweep  this  is  of  course  reversed,  the  line  being; 
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cast  back  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  from  the  ear  and 
jetumed  forward  at  about  six  or  eight  inches.  In  Plate 
VI.  fig.  4,  p.  130,  the  diagram  shows  the  direction  the  rod- 
point  is  supposed  to  travel  over,  as  regards  the  head  of  the 
^mgler,  which  may  be  seen  beside  it.  Now,  in  bringing 
the  fly  forward,  the  angler  should  fix  his  eye  upon  the 
«pot  he  desires  to  cast  towards,  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
hand  second  the  eye  by  urging  the  point  of  the  rod  to- 
wards it ;  there  should  be  no  jerking ;  the  forward  motion 
should  be  a  little  swifter  than  the  backward  one.  When 
the  point  of  the  rod  has  reached  an  angle  of  about  45**, 
the  motion  should  be  checked  or  eased,  so  as  to  gradually 
<check  the  line  and  let  it  fall  lightly  on  the  water.  If  this 
be  not  done,  or  a  sort  of  forward  cut  be  made,  as  though 
the  angler  were  chopping  at  the  opposite  bank  with  his 
rod,  the  line  is  cast  clean  and  hard  down  into  the  water, 
.and  the  flies  make  a  splash.  This  may  be  requisite  in 
very  windy  weather,  particularly  if  the  wind  be  adverse, 
but  in  such  circumstances  light  throwing  is  of  less  conse- 
quence, as  the  water  will  probably  be  rough,  and  the  only 
object  is  to  get  the  line  out  at  all.  If  the  angler  follows 
these  directions  properly,  his  line  will  fedl  neatly  and  well 
in  the  water.  He  should  let  it  rest  a  second  or  so,  then 
commence  raising  the  point  of  his  rod  gradually  imtil  it 
almost  reaches  the  position  he  started  from,  when  he 
must,  with  a  swift  drag,  raise  the  line  sharply  and  neatly 
from  the  water,  fetching  the  line  back  over  his  shoulder^ 
;and  repeat  his  cast  as  already  shown. 

When  by  practice  he  can  manage  this  throw  neatly  and 
well,  he  may  let  out  a  little  more  line,  and  so  go  on  in- 
creasing the  length  of  his  throws,  imtil  he  gets  about 
twice  the  length  of  his  rod  out.  For  a  first  lesson  he  will 
find  this  sufficient ;  with  this  he  had  better  practise  until 
he  can  throw  lightly  and  well  towards  his  mark.  Subse- 
^juent  practice  will  no  doubt  enable  him  to  cast  three 
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times  the  length  of  the  rod,  and  every  yard  which  he  be- 
comes able  to  cast  over  that  is  good  work ;  he  should  re- 
member however  that  long  casting  is  one  thing,  but  to  fish 
a  long  cast  properly  is  quite  another.  Many  anglers  may 
throw  sixteen  or  seventeen  or  even  more  yards  of  line  who. 
cannot  fish  it.  It  is  only  the  thoroughly  experienced  fly- 
fisher  who  can  fish  these  long  casts  properly.  A  green 
hand  may  by  dint  of  raising  his  hand  to  the  level  of  th^ 
crown  of  his  hat  and  slashing  away  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  tackle  and  everything  else,  be  able  to  get  it  out  some- 
how. But  what  a  spectacle  he  becomes  when,  failing  ta 
get  such  a  length  of  line  ofi"  the  water  properly,  he  finds 
one  of  the  flies  in  his  whiskers  and  the  other  perhaps  fiist 
in  his  creel  or  an  adjacent  bush.  Let  the  young  angler  be 
content  with  doing  what  he  does  do  well ;  increadng  hi» 
range  of  pra^ice  by  little  and  alow  degrees^  and  maJdng- 
sure  fishing  of  every  extra  foot  he  gains.  I  consider  any- 
thing over  twenty  yards  a  very  long  throw  with  a  single- 
handed  rod,  and  there  is  not  an  angler  in  a  thousand  that 
can  throw  it ;  while,  of  those  who  can  throw  it  (properly), 
not  one  in  a  hundred  can  fish  it.  In  long  throws,  the 
diflSculty  lies  in  getting  the  line  quickly  and  neatly  off 
the  water,  and  for  this  purpose,  of  course,  the  draw  should 
be  made  much  sooner  than  in  short  throws.  All  casts  with 
the  single-handed  rod  should  be  made  with  the  forearm. 
The  upper  arm  should  never  come  into  play ;  the  elbow 
should  be  kept  not  quite  close  to  the  side,  but  near  it,  and 
always  down;  and,  in  casting,  the  top  joint  should  be- 
allowed  to  do  its  full  work.  If  this  be  judiciously  attended 
to,  the  angler  will  find  that  even  for  long  throws  very  little^ 
more  force  than  usual  is  required ;  indeed,  the  less  forc& 
used  the  better.  The  great  proportion  of  anglers  use  double 
the  force  that  would  be  needed  to  cast  a  much  longer  and 
lighter  line  than  they  do  cast. 

I  will  now  suppose  the  angler  to  have  acquired  the  art. 
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'of  casting  tolerably  well.  Having  cast  his  line  out  into 
the  stream,  so  as  to  have  it  all  clear  and  straight,  he 
should  make  his  first  cast  up  stream,  parallel  and  as  close 
as  he  convenientlj  can  to  the  bank  on  his  own  side  of  the 
stream,  as  here  the  best  fish  are  lying  in  wait.  The  line 
ivill  con^  floating  down  towards  him  with  the  stream,  or  it 
^11  travel  fisister  than  the  natural  flies  which  are  coming 
>down  with  it,  and  this  will  b^et  suspicion  on  the  part 
•of  the  fish,  besides  making  an  unnecessary  disturbance  in 
the  water.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  continue  steadily 
^raising  his  rod,  so  as  to  keep  the  fly  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  to  have  as  little  slack  line  in  the  water  as  pos- 
sible. Some  people  work  their  flies ;  but  imless  the  fly  be 
sunk  rather  deeply  in  the  water  (when  it  is  mistak^i  rather 
for  some  quick  darting  water  larva  than  a  fly),  this  is  bad, 
•and  often  destructive  of  sport.  Watch  the  flies  upon  the 
water,  how  they  come  floating  down.  They  do  not  dart 
and  spring  and  shoot  about — that  is,  the  great  majority  of 
them  do  not.  There  are  one  or  two,  as  the  stone  fly  and 
certain  spider  flies,  that  do  so.  If  fishing  with  these, 
motion  may  be  given  to  them,  but  with  three-fourths  of 
the  flies  it  is  worse  than  unnecessary.  Let  the  fly  come 
properly  home,  and  then  make  another  cast  about  a  yard 
&rther  from  the  bank,  and  so  go  on  covering  fresh  water 
-at  every  throw,  until  you  have  fished  the  entire  water,  each 
throw  representing  a  radius  to  the  quarter  of  a  circle, 
when  you  can  take  a  step  or  two  farther  up  the  stream  and 
repeat  the  process. 

Now  this  is  the  way  to  fish  a  stream  thoroughly  when 
jou  are,  as  it  were,  searching  for  fish  and  do  not  know 
the  stream  or  where  they  may  come  up ;  but  if  the  fish  are 
lising  fairly,  it  is  a  needless  waste  of  time.  Cast,  then^ 
•over  the  rising  fish,  and  fish  over  the  likely  spots,  and 
don't  dwell  upon  barren  water.  In  casting  over  a  rising 
fish  be  careful  not  to  put  the  line  across  him^  as  the  sight 
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of  the  whole  of  the  casting  line  coming  down  immediately 
over  his  head  will  not  increase  his  confidence.  Throw 
beside  and  above  him,  and  allow  him  to  see  as  much  as  he 
likes  of  the  fly,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  the  line.  In 
Plate  VI.  p.  130,  the  fig.  3  is  the  right  way  and  fig.  2 
the  wrong.  If  a  fish  rises,  a  slight  upward  or  downward 
turn  of  the  wrist  will  be  sufficient  to  fix  the  hook,  and 
bere,  as  in  spinning,  the  downward  strike  is  preferable ; 
but  beware  of  striking  too  hard ;  the  lightest  twitch  is  not 
only  sufficient,  but  fitr  the  best.  As  to  giving  any  direct 
Tules  when  to  strike,  tbey  would  be  of  little  avai]^  as 
sometimes  fish  rise  quickly  and  take  quickly,  sometimes 
with  more  circumspection,  and  sometimes  altogether 
&lsely.  Practice  alone  will  teach  the  angler  what  to  do, 
and  how  and  when  to  do  it. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the  much-discussed  point 
as  to  fishing  up-stream  or  down,  though  what  there  is  to 
discuss  in  it,  or  how  any  difference  of  opinion  can  exist, 
I  cannot  understand.  The  angler  should  never  fish  down- 
stream if  he  can  by  any  possibility  fish  up.  The  fish  lie 
with  their  heads  up-stream.  They  see  the  flies  coming 
down  towards  them,  and  they  risfe  to  meet  them.  The 
angler  is  fax  behind  them,  and  of  course  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  see  him.  If  a  fish  takes  the  fly  fairly,  then  the 
angler  will,  if  he  strikes  properly,  hardly  ever  miss  his 
fish,  because  he  pulls  the  fly  towards,  and  as  it  were  into 
the  fish's  mouth,  whereas  in  fishing  down  he  will  perpetu- 
ally pull  it  out  of  his  mouth ;  added  to  this,  in  fishing 
down  every  fish  for  twenty  yards  can  see  him  coming,  and 
the  best  will  cease  rndng  and  take  shelter  imder  some 
weed.  Again,  if  he  hooks  a  good  fish  that  requires  pky^ 
he  must  take  it  down  over  unfished  ground,  disturbing 
•every  fish  for  some  distance,  or  create  much  disturbance 
of  the  water  and  risk  breaking  the  hold  or  the  tackle.  If 
the  wind  or  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  prevent  the  angler 
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from  casting  directly  up-stream,  he  should  cast  across  and 
as  well  up  as  he  can,  and  still  let  the  fly  float  down  untit 
it  becomes  a  tight  line  extended  straight  below  him  down- 
stream.    But  even   then   he  should  work  up-stream   if 
possible.     But  to  cast  down-stream  and  work  the  fly  up 
against  it  is  not/y-fishing.     I  do  not,  however,  deny  that 
plenty  of  fish  may  be  killed  so,  but  the  number  and  size 
will  be  heavily  in  favour  of  up-  or  cross-stream  fishing. 
If  the  angler  must  fish  down-stream  he  should  still  cast 
across  and  let  the  fly  drift  down,  and  if  he  must  cast 
straight  down  let  him  cast  rather  short,  keeping  the  rod 
pretty  upright  when  the  line  is  delivered  ;  and  as  soon  a» 
the  fly  alights  on  the  water,  he  can,  by  dropping  the  point 
as  low  as  is  convenient,  still  allow  his  fly  to  drop  down- 
stream.    If,  however,  he  will  cast  down  and  draw  up  lie 
will  find  it  pay  better,  if  having  made  his  cast  he  lets  the 
fly  sink  some  inches  under  water,  even  to  mid-water  if  he 
pleases,  and  then  works  it  by  gently  rising  and  falling  the 
top  of  the  rod.     It  will  then  be  taken  for  a  larva,  spider, 
or  some  other  water  insect,  and  he  will  thus  improve  his 
chance  of  sport.     Indeed,  I  have  known  very  good  fisher- 
men fish  so,  and  take  very  good  fish. 

Here  is  another  wrinkle.  To  fish  a  stream  to  the  best 
advantage  in  this  way  the  angler  should  pick  out  a  toler- 
ably rapid  one,  get  above  it,  and  cast  into  the  head  of  it, 
sinking  and  working  his  fly,  and  as  he  does  so  he  should 
gradually  foot  by  foot  let  out  line ;  and  in  this  way,  with- 
out moving,  he  may  fish  down  a  run  thirty  or  forty  yards 
in  length,  and  probably  some  very  good  fish  will  reward 
his  efforts ;  but  he  will  have  to  woA  them  up  against  the 
stream  and  not  let  them  go  down,  and  he  must  strike  at 
the  slightest  touch,  for  he  will  not  see  his  rises.  In  fishing 
down,  as  the  line  is  always  tight,  the  angler  must  be  very- 
careful  not  to  strike  too  hard.  The  lightest  touch  is 
enough,  and  a  sharp  stroke  will  part  the  tackle  to  a 
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certainty,  particularly  if  the  gut  be  not  thoroughly  sound 
and  strong. 

At  night,  however,  the  angler  should  always  fish  down, 
or  rather  across  and  down,  or  he  will  miss  three-fomrths 
of  his  rises  owing  to  the  slack  line  not  giving  him  suffici- 
ently quick  intimation  of  the  rise.  Added  to  this,  unless 
he  makes  too  much  disturbance,  the  fish  will  let  him  come 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  them,  and  being  usually  on 
the  watch  for  any  insect  that  movea^  no  matter  how  or 
what,  they  will  take  his  fly  boldly.  But  I  shall  recur  to 
iught>-fishing  hereafter.  The  question  of  fishing  up  or 
down,  therefore,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  divided  question, 
but  the  angler  should  always  give  the  preference  to  fishing 
up.  But  in  whatever  style  he  fishes,  as  his  art  is  one  of 
clever  deception,  he  should  attend  to  and  imitate  nature 
as  closely  as  possible. 

In  very  windy  weather,  or  in  difficult  places  midst  trees 
and  bushes,  the  angler  will  often  have  to  employ  other  ways 
of  casting.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  heavily  down-stream 
or  he  has  trees  at  his  back,  he  will  have  to  switch  his 
line.*  Eaising  the  point  of  the  rod  high  in  the  air,  so  as 
to  lift  as  much  of  his  line  as  possible  clear  of  the  water 
without  lifting  the  fly  altogether  oflF  the  surfiice,  he  must 
make  a  sharp  forward  and  downward  cut,  and  the  fly 
without  going  behind  him  at  all  will  rise  from  the  water 
and  describe  a  large  arc  of  a  circle  in  the  air  towards  the 
point  he  wishes.  A  wind  at  the  back  will  much  facilitate 
the  making  of  this  cast  efiectually.  Occasionally  he  will 
meet  with  a  piece  of  water  where  the  trees  are  not  only 
close  at  his  back,  but  where  their  branches  stretch  out  over 
the  water,  often  just  above  his  head.  This  is  usually 
tabooed  ground,  as  not  one  fisher  in  a  thousand  can  cast 

*  This  plan  is  more  often  adopted  in  salmon-fislung  -with  the  double- 
handed  rod  than  in  trouting,  though  in  the  latter  it  may  at  times  be  used 
with  advantage. 
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a  fly  in  it.     Here,  however,  *  recubans  sub  tegmine,'  the 
largest  trout  lie,  and  from  being  in  quarters  which  are  not 
invaded  without   risk  to   the  tackle  by  unskilful  prac- 
titioners, they  get  but  little  fished,  and  are  consequently 
much  freer  and  bolder  risers  when  you  do  get  a  fly  neatly 
over  them.     I  saw  this  very  clearly  exemplified  last  season ; 
over  a  mill-head  which  I  used  to  fish  two  or  three  trees 
hung,  making  that  particular  locality  by  no  means  easy 
to  fish ;  yet  if  I  ever  got  hold  of  a  fish  in  the  whole  mill- 
head  it  was  there.     I  could  always  rise  a  fish  there  when 
I  could  not  move  one  anywhere  else  in   the  head,  and 
therefore  it  is  as  well  that  the  angler  should  take  some 
trouble  to  learn  how  to  fish  such  a  spot,  for  nothing  pays 
better.     Now,  suppose  the  branches  to  be  some  five  feet 
only  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  the  banks  well 
bushed.     The  angler  must  stoop  down  on  one  knee,  extend 
the  rod  over  the  water   parallel  to   it,  some   eighteen 
inches  above  it — probably  he  will  find  it  easier  to  fish  it 
down-stream  if  at  all  rapid — and  letting  a  line  out  about 
half  as  long  again  as  the  rod,  vdtk  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
which  grasped  the  rod  turTied  downwards  towards  the 
water^s  surfacSj  the  back  of  the  hand  being  wpwards — 
he  must  be  particular  about  this,  as  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  cast  lies  in  the  peculiar  position  and  the  reversal  of 
the  hand — he  must  twitch  the  line  sharply  ofiF  the  water 
and  directly  up  the  stream,  being  careful  not  to  bring  the 
point  of  the  rod  too  far  roimd,  or  the  fly  will  catch  the 
bushes  on  the  bank  on  his  own  side,  nor  higher  than 
suffices  to  fetch  the  line  oflF  the  water,  or  he  will  take  hold 
of  the  branches  above  it.     When  the  line  is  fairly  extended 
up-stream  he  may  make  his  cast  by  bringing  his  hand 
back  again  over  the  same  distance  it  has  just  travelled, 
but  as  he   does  so  he  must  reverse  the  position  of  the 
fingers  of  his  hand,  these  being  brought  upwards  while 
the  back  of  the  hand  is  brought  imder  towards  the  water. 
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The  whole  secret  of  the  cast  lies  in  this  turning  over  of  the 
hand.  If  this  be  done  properly,  the  angler  can  fish  such  spots 
safely  and  can  pitch  his  fij  fairly  a/nd  lightly  across  the 
stream,  while  in  no  other  way  that  he  can  devise  will  he- 
be  able  to  do  more  than  to  cast  it  directly  down  the 
stream,  or  if  it  ever  chances  to  go  across,  it  will  go  with 
such  a  splash  as  will  render  the  cast  worse  than  useless, 
while  he  will  be  perpetually  fouling  in  the  branches 
above  or  catching  on  the  surface  of  the  water  behind  or 
up-stream.  This  cast  is  difficult  to  learn,  and  requires 
much  practice ;  but  when  once  mastered  the  angler  will  find 
it  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  he  will  be  able  to  drop 
his  fly  just  where  he  chooses.  For  this  casting  a  stiff  rod 
is  decidedly  requisite,  or  the  angler  will  not  be  able  to 
get  his  line  quickly  and  cleanly  enough  off  the  surface 
when  about  to  mjJie  his  cast,  for  he  does  not  raise  it 
directly  off  the  water,  as  in  ordinary  casting,  but  rather 
pulls  it  through  it,  and  if  the  rod  gave  too  much  it  would 
be  brought  so  far  round  before  the  line  was  got  off  the 
water  that  the  fly  would  catch  in  the  bank. 

I  have  now  told  the  young  fly-fisher  how  to  suit  himself 
with  rod  and  tackle  and  how  to  fish  a  stream,  and  I  will 
add  a  few  general  directions  which  have  been  gathered  by 
long  experience,  watchfulness,  and  by  thinking  nothing 
which  occurs  on  the  water,  or  in  connection  with  it,  un- 
worthy of  notice  or  consideration.  And  firstly  as  to  the 
weather  when  the  angler  should  go  fly-fishing ;  and  these 
remarks  very  much  apply  to  all  other  kinds  of  fishing. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  old  rhyme : — 

When  the  wind  blows  fiom  the  west. 
It  blows  the  hook  to  the  fish's  nest ; 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  south, 
It  blows  the  hook  to  the  fish's  month ; 
When  from  the  north  and  east  it  blows, 
Seldom  the  angler  fishing  goes. 

M  2 
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My  dear  Mends  and  pupils,  don't  believe  it :  if  you  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  this  bit  of  ancient  doggerel,  let  it  be  any- 
thing but  a  rule  for  your  conduct.  You  may  have  sport 
in  all  winds  and  in  all  weathers,  or  you  may  not ;  as  long 
as  the  wind  is  not  too  heavy  and  is  vjp^trea/nij  be  sure 
that  you  have  the  best  wind  that  can  blow  for  fly-fishing, 
though  it  is  less  £Bivourable  for  the  float.  I  have  had 
some  of  the  best  days  I  ever  had  in  my  life  with  a  north 
or  east  wind,  and  some  of  the  worst  \7ith  a  south  or  west 
one.  Some  will  say,  choose  a  cloudy  day  with  the  wind 
here  or  there,  and  some  a  rainy  day  with  the  wind  no- 
where ;  some  say  never  fish  in  thundery  weather,  whereas 
I  have  caught  fish  again  and  again,  and  known  them 
caught,  in  all  possible  sorts  of  weather,  even  with  the 
thunder  cracking  all  roimd — ^nay,  directly  overhead.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  rule  whatever  that  can  be 
relied  upon.  I  have  had  first-rate  sport'  in  a  snow-storm 
ere  now,  and  two  years  ago  a  friend  and  myself  took  eighty- 
four  brace  of  trout  averaging  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  each,  in  three  days,  the  weather  being  pleasantly 
varied  by  north  easters,  sleet,  and  hail  storms.  The  in- 
fluences which  cause  fish  to  feed,  or  the  reverse,  ^ure  as  much 
a  mystery  to  us  as  they  were  to  our  forefathenu  Fishes* 
appetites  are  doubtless  somewhat  like  our  own — they  feed 
best  when  they  are  hungry,  and  when  they  can  do  so  with 
the  least  fear.  Fish  feed  at  some  time  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  be  sure  if  they  are  not  rising  it  is  because  there 
are  no  flies  to  tempt  them.  They  are  not  starving  by  way 
of  amusement,  rely  upon  it,  but  have  *  metal  more  attrac- 
tive' down  below  in  the  shape  of  grubs,  worms,  larvae,  &c» 
No  one  perhaps  would  willingly  select  a  bright  hot  day, 
with  no  wind  and  a  low  water,  yet  I  have  at  times  had 
excellent,  nay  the  best  of  sport  even,  on  such  days.  And 
few  would  choose  a  steely  bright  day  with  a  cutting 
easterly  wind,  and  little  or  no  fly  on  the  water ;  but  on 
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two  such  days  running  I  once,  in  Derbyshire,  killed  in  the 
brightest  possible  water  forty-sir  brace  of  capital  trout 
each  day.  I  could  have  killed  more  on  the  second  day, 
but  did  not  care  to  carry  them,  and  I  have  often  had  good 
sport  on  similiar  days ;  some  of  the  best  days  I  have  had 
were  on  bitterly  cold  days  with  a  north-east  wind,  and 
little  or  no  fly  on  ;  and  some  of  the  worst  on  warm  cloudy 
days  with  a  south  and  south-west  wind  and  plenty  of  fly. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  how  often  will  the  angler  go  out 
upon  a  day  which  he  would  have  picked  out  from  the 
whole  year,  had  he  the  choice,  and  do  little  or  nothing. 
There  are  some  days — ^nice,  brisk,  cloudy  days — with  a 
steady  breeze,  and  not  too  much  fly,  and  the  water  in 
good  order,  which  the  angler  may  pretty  well  count  upon 
as  being  good  days,  and  be  seldom  deceived,  though  he 
may  sometimes,  even  then ;  but  as  to  picking  out  a  day 
when  he  can  be  sure  that  the  fish  will  not  feed,  it  is 
beyond  his  skill.  He  may  of  course  chance  to  be  right 
and  he  may  chance  to  be  wrong,  and  the  longer  he  is  a 
fisherman  the  more  he  will  discover  that  he  does  not  know 
how  a  day  may  turn  out  until  he  turns  out  his  creel  at 
night.  It  not  imfrequently  happens  that  some  very  slight 
and  unexpected  change  will  take  place,  some  new  fly  will 
begin  to  hatch  out,  or  some  other  insect  will  put  in  an 
appearance,  which  sets  all  the  fish  feeding  suddenly,  and 
will  thus  afford  him  an  hour  or  two's  capital  sport,  turn- 
ing a  bad  day  into  a  good  one.  My  advice  to  the  young 
angler  is :  always  carry  your  macintosh,  be  patient  and 
persevering,  and  leave  the  weather  to  take  care  of  itself. 
As  regards  a  bright,  hot  still,  day,  although  I  do  not  say 
that  I  should  prefer  such  a  day,  yet  I  would  not  go  far 
out  of  my  way  to  avoid  it  if  the  water  be  in  fair  order ; 
on  a  similar  day  some  years  ago  I  caught  in  the  Kennet 
(which  is  one  of  the  hardest  streams  to  kill  a  dish  of  trout 
in  that  I  know)  six-and-a-half  brace  of  trout,  several  of 
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them  up  to  two  pounds,  and  one  of  nearly  four — ^they  were 
caught  with  a  good- sized  alder ;  and  often  in  just  the 
same  weather  have  I  had  capital  sport  with  the  cocktail 
in  the  Wandle,  and  that  is  by  no  means  an  easy  stream 
either  to  kill  fish  on  in  such  weather.  And  if  the  fish  do 
not  rise  well  in  the  hot  day,  they  generally  make  up  for 
it  in  the  evening.  Yet,  so  imcertain  is  angling,  that  even 
here  the  angler  may  reckon  without  his  host;  for  after 
such  a  day  a  fog  may  get  up,  when  (and  this  is  almost  the 
only  tolerably  certain  rule  that  I  know  of  in  respect  to 
weather)  the  trout  almost  invariably  cease  feeding.  I 
have  tried  hard  to  account  for  this,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
that  the  fog  is  caused  by  evaporation  induced  by  the  sud- 
den cold  upon  the  water  warmed  by  the  hot  sun;  that 
this  sudden  chill,  evidenced  by  the  evaporation,  checks 
the  hatching  and  development  of  the  flies,  and  the  fish  are 
stopped  from  rising  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  fly. 
I  liave  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  change  by  no 
means  prevents  their  feeding  on  the  bottom,  and  at  such 
time  ground  food  will  not  be  refused.  Fish  will  not  feed 
either  in  a  rapidly  falling  water,  and  if  there  be  mills  on 
the  stream  they  will  often  spoil  the  best  evening's  sport 
by  drawing  down  the  water ;  at  such  a  time  the  only  chance 
an  angler  will  have  of  a  fish  will  be  in  some  snug  comer, 
under  an  overhanging  bank — in  the  open  stream  his  efforts 
will  be  firuitless. 

There  are,  however,  many  extraneous  circumstances 
which  have  much  to  do  with  the  feeding  of  all  fish,  and 
which  the  angler  will  have  to  take  into  consideration, 
and  which  affect  rather  disastrously  many  of  our  best 
streams,  as  sheep-washing,  mine  water,  drainage,  &c.,  and 
by  which  the  likeliest  day — nay,  the  likeliest  week — may 
be  seriously  damaged.  A  year  or  two  since  I  had  two 
splendid  days  at  the  May  fly  spoilt  by  sheep-washing,  and 
since  then  I  have  often  had  my  best  days  spoilt.     All  that 
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can  be  said  upon  "weather  as  a  guide,  is  but  of  a  very 
general  and  imperfect  nature.  One  or  two  points  may 
be  accepted  which  are  more  often  to  be  relied  on  than  not, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them ;  for  example :  Fish 
•will  not  rise,  or  if  rising  will  not  take  well,  when  heavy 
clouds  are  coming  up  or  when  heavy  rain  portends,  or  a 
flood  threatens.  They  seem  to  have  some  instinctive  no- 
tion that  much  water  is  coming,  and  that  there  is  a  grand 
feast  preparing,  and  they  reserve  themselves  for  it.  It  is 
not  unfommon,  where  the  water  is  shallow  or  weedy,  to  see 
what  to  the  inexperienced  angler  looks  like  a  nimiber  of 
fish  constantly  rising,  but  upon  closer  inspection  it  will 
be  seen  that,  instead  of  the  heads,  it  is  the  tails  which  are 
breaking  the  surface.  When  this  is  so,  the  fish  are  feeding 
on  the  caddis  or  other  insects  in  the  weeds,  and  it  is  rare 
that  they  will  even  look  at  a  fly.  Dead  low  water  is  not, 
as  a  nile,  desirable.  Sudden  and  violent  changes  of  wea- 
ther are  not  favourable  to  good  takes,  neither  are  extremes 
of  weather  favourable,  as  excessive  wind,  rain,  heat  or 
cold.  Frost  will  not  always  deter  them  if  there  be  warm 
glimpses  of  weather  at  mid-day ;  but  with  frost,  evenings 
and  mornings  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  angler  should 
never  go  out  on  the  day  after  a  flood ;  a  flood  always  brings 
down  much  food,  and  the  fish  are  generally  gorged  and 
lazy.  If  the  water  clears  well,  the  day  after  may  be  a 
good  day  ;  if  it  clears  slowly,  the  day  after  that  will  be 
found  even  better. 

Fish  do  not  always  lie  in  the  same  spots  when  feeding ; 
much  depends  upon  the  weather.  The  angler  should  re- 
member that  the  fish  always — particularly  in  larger  streams 
— follow  the  food ;  ^  according,  therefore,  to  the  weather, 

*  In  small  brooks  a  good  trout  takes  up  its  berth,  which  is  genoraUy  a 
likely  one  for  the  run  of  the  food,  and  does  not  wander  far  from  it.  The 
stream  is  his  purveyor.  In  large  rivers  they  are  more  of  wanderers  and 
liave  to  follow  the  food,  while  every  flood  will  alter  the  currents  and  runs. 
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let  him  study  which  part  of  a  run  or  stream  is  likely  to 
contain  the  most  food,  for  here  he  will  assuredly  find  the 
largest  and  best  fish.  In  a  flood,  the  fish  will  be  all  over 
the  river  feeding,  and  will  take  the  hook  in  spots  which  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  fish  when  the  river  is  down 
to  its  natural  level  again.  The  neck  of  every  little  run 
between  two  stones  or  weeds,  the  eye  or  eddy  in  each 
stream,  will  then  have  its  feeding  fish.  The  eye  of  the 
stream,  I  may  take  occasion  to  say,  is  always  the  most 
favourable  spot  for  fish.  By  the  eye  I  mean  the  firpt  good 
eddy  on  the  vnaide  of  any  sti-eam  after  it  commences  its. 
shoot.  Into  this  almost  every  straw  or  insect  is  swept  in 
its  downwards  course,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  stream 
again  after  it  has  made  a  revolution  or  two,  perhaps  a  yard 
or  so  lower  down,  and  here  the  fish  are  on  the  watch  for 
food.  In  hot  bright  weather,  the  fish  will  be  at  the  tails^ 
of  the  pools,  on  the  gravelly  shallows,  more  often  sunning 
themselves  than  feeding,  however.  Still  the  angler,  by 
letting  his  fly  work  down  from  the  head  of  the  stream  to 
the  end,  may  perhaps  pick  up  a  fish,  but  the  hooking  of 
one  fish  will  be  the  signal  for  all  the  rest  to  rush  up  inta 
safety  and  deep  water.  In  hot  weather,  too,  the  best  fish 
may  be  observed  under  the  deep  shades  of  overhanging 
boughs,  lying  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  sur&ce,  and 
merely  lifting  their  noses  very  quietly  to  the  top,  as  fly,, 
beetle,  or  grub  comes  floating  to  them.  Whenever  the 
angler  sees  a  fish  rising  in  such  a  spot,  do  not  let  him  be 
deluded  by  the  very  slight  disturbance  it  makes  in  rising^ 
into  the  belief  that  it  is  a  small  fish  ;  nine  times  in  ten  it 
is  a  good  fish,  and  often  a  superior  one,  and  worth  all  the 
caution  and  skill  he  can  use  ;  and  in  such  sports,  if  the 
angler  can  get  his  bait  properly  to  the  fish,  he  will  mostly 
take.  In  windy  weather,  always  fish  the  bank  towards 
which  the  flies  are  blown,  for  close  to,  almost  touching  the 
bank,  the  big  trouts  will  often  lie,  picking  the  struggling- 
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flies  ofif  the  sedges  or  grass  as  they  try  to  escape.  You 
cannot  then  fish  too  close  to  the  bank. 

In  fishing  a  stream  when  the  fish  are  rising  under  the 
opposite  bank,  if  the  angler  can  make  his  fly  touch  the 
bank,  or  even  rest  upon  it,  so  that  it  will  drop  lightly,  or 
rather  be  swept  off  into  the  water,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
killing  method :  but  this  requires  to  be  done  with  great 
caution,  lest  the  fly  take  hold  of  anything.  Short  grass,, 
earthy  banks,  or  rocks,  are  the  most  preferable  substances 
on  which  to  practise  this  feat.  Should  the  angler,  when 
throwing  close  to  bushes,  hang  his  fly  up  to  a  branch  or 
spray,  let  him  not  use  any  violence  in  trying  to  get  it  off 
again ;  a  very  gentle  pull  will  often  cause  the  fly  to  come 
off,  and  even  to  unwind  itself  from  any  twig  it  may  have 
lapped  round  and  to  drop  into  the  water  safely  (when 
haply  a  rise  and  a  good  fish  may  reward  the  angler's 
gentleness),  whereas  a  sharp  tug  would  probably  have  fixed 
the  fly  in-  the  obstruction  inextricably,  and  a  breakage  have 
ensued.  Try  a  steady  puU,  but  not  a  hard  one ;  if  this 
£Eiils,  a  short  sharp  stroke  will  sometimes  save  the  tackle^ 
but  always  try  gentleness  first,  for  *  persuasion  is  better 
than  force.'  Some  trees  the  angler  caji  venture,  and  with 
comparative  safety,  to  throw  closer  to  than  others,  the 
smooth  hanging  shape  of  the  leaves  and  brittleness  of  the 
twigs  being  less  dangerous ;  but  beware  of  oak  or  haw- 
thorn ;  a  fixture  in  either  is  all  but  a  certain  smash.  He 
may  venture  to  throw  close  to  flags,  almost  with  impunity^ 
for  if  the  hook  take  hold  they  will  generally  split  from 
bottom  to  top ;  some  rushes  are  also  tolerably  safe,  but  a 
flowering  rush  or  reed  hath  knots  in  it  through  which  no 
hook  will  go.  When  a  breakage  is  necessary,  do  not  strain 
the  rod ;  but  wind  up  all  the  line  you  possibly  can,  and 
then  take  an  almost  straight  pull  on  it. 

The  fisherman  should  look  behind  him  from  time  to 
time  as  he  works  along  the  banks  of  a  stream ;  should  he 
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neglect  this,  and  get  hung  up  in  some  tall  tree  behind  him, 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  get  fixed  than  -when  throwing 
across,  because  of  the  heavy  drag  given  to  the  fly  in  the 
forward  motion.  To  provide  against  mischances  of  this 
nature,  it  is  as  well  to  carry  a  coil  of  stoutish  cord  in  the 
pocket  or  basket ;  this  takes  up  little  or  no  room,  and  by 
tying  a  stone  on  to  one  end  of  it  and  throwing  over  the 
oflFending  branch,  and  then  twisting  the  depending  stone 
round  and  round  the  length  held  in  the  hand,  the  bough 
may  generally  be  pulled  down  or  even  broken  oflF.  Some 
anglers  carry  one  of  those  little  hook-shaped  knives  which 
have  a  barbed  gaff  hook  on  the  reverse  side,  and  which  can 
be  screwed  into  the  but  of  the  landing-handle.  These  are 
useful  in  cutting  free  a  weed  or  twig  which  may  be  within 
reach ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  handle  is  not  long 
enough  to  reach  high  up  into  a  tree,  and  therefore  the  coil 
of  cord  is  to  my  mind  preferable — at  any  rate  it  is  a  useful 
adjunct.  A  very  useful  little  implement  was  sent  to  me 
some  time  since ;  it  was  a  sort  of  hooked  knife  with  a  hol- 
low but ;  the  top  of  the  rod  can  be  stuck  into  this  but 
and  the  knife  projected  up  over  any  twig,  a  cord  being 
fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  back ;  by  this  means  the  twig  may 
often  be  severed,  or  the  knife  can  be  lashed  on  to  a  handle 
<5ut  from  a  tiree  or  hedge  to  cut  a  weed  with  ;  a  drawing  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  Plate  I.  fig.  5,  p.  11. 

When  the  angler  hooks  a  fish  in  a  very  weedy  place,  the 
best  policy  is  a  bold  one.  Let  him  at  once,  before  the  fish 
is  aware  of  what  has  happened  to  him,  put  on  a  heavy 
drag,  and  pull  him  through  or  over  the  weeds  into  safe 
water.  I  assure  the  angler  that  this  is  much  easier  and 
safer  than  it  either  sounds  or  looks.  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  angler  to  take  a  fish  through  weeds,  but  quite  another 
thing  for  the  fish  to  take  himself  through  them.  In  the 
one  case  he  does  not  see  where  he  is  going,  and  yields  to 
the  impulse,  while  liis  fins  offer  no  resistance ;  in  the  other 
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these  circumstances  are  revei*sed,  and  he  holds  the  weeds 
by  his  outspread  fins  and  very  often  also  by  his  mouth.  I 
am  frequently  obliged  to  exert  my  persuasive  powers  in 
this  respect.  I  was  once  fishing  in  a  very  weedy  river,  and 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  keeper  I  hauled  four  fish, 
one  after  the  other,  out  of  very  dangerous  holes  through 
heavy  weeds  into  safe  water,  and  landed  them ;  three  of 
them  weighed  one  poimd  and  three-quarters  each,  and  the 
fourth  two  pounds.  *  Never  see  any  one  so  lucky  as  you 
be,  sir,  wi'  big  fish ;  don't  seem  to  care  'bout  the  weeds, 
not  a  mossel,'  said  the  keeper ;  and  certainly  some  of  the 
places  were  as  nasty-looking  places  to  hook  a  good  fish  in  as 
anyone  could  desire  to  see ;  but  prompt  measures  succeeded 
where  a  timid  and  hesitating  hand  on  the  rod  would  have 
been  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  ended  in  the  fish  bolt- 
ing into  a  weed  of  his  own  accord.  Should  a  fish  nm  up 
under  a  weed,  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  it  is  manifest,  if  the 
angler  pulls  against  the  stream  and  the  lay  of  the  weed, 
or  even  endeavours  to  pull  the  fish  up  through  the  weed, 
or  sideways  out  of  it,  that  he  will  fail.  The  only  way 
to  extricate  such  a  fish  when  he  has  succeeded  in  hanging 
your  tackle  up  is  to  get  well  below  him,  let  out  a  long- 
ish  line,  sink  the  point  of  the  rod  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  put  a  steady  strain  on  straight  down-stream. 
The  fish  may  perhaps  for  a  time  be  able  to  resist  this 
strain,  but  patience  and  perseverance  will  fetch  him  out 
at  last ;  even  if  he  has  gripped  the  weed  in  his  mouth, 
as  fish  wUl  do,  he  must  open  his  mouth  eventually,  par- 
ticularly as  he  has  the  fly  in  it  straining  and  pulling 
at  him.  I  do  not  say  that  this  plan  is  always  successful, 
but  it  is  the  best  plan  you  can  adopt,  while  to  attempt  to 
pull  the  fish  against  or  across  the  weed  is  almost  certain 
destruction  ;  a  gentle  sawing  motion  may  at  times  be  used 
with  excellent  effect,  if  the  angler  has  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  weed  hangs  at  all  on  the  line.     Poking  or  stoning  a 
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fish  out  is  a  very  uncertain  remedy,  and,  unless  you  can 
Bee  and  manage  the  weed  very  well,  cutting  or  hooking  it 
up  is  unsafe,  and  sometimes  results  in  cutting  the  line. 
There  is  one  thiug  the  angler  must  remember  in  fishing 
weedy  water,  and  that  is  to  eschew  the  use  of  a  dropper  ; 
for  if  his  trout  takes  to  weed,  towing  a  stretcher  or  dropper 
fly  after  him,  the  angler's  chance  is  of  the  smallest. 

As  in  bait-fishing  so  in  fly-fishing,  the  angler  should 
always  make  a  mental  note  of  any  good  fish  he  may  see, 
and  take  careful  stock  of  his  lying-ground,  of  any  obstruc- 
tion or  bushes,  in  what  manner  he  feeds,  hpw  the  flies 
come  down  to  him  and  are  taken,  the  set  of  the  eddies  and 
wind,  curl  of  weed,  &c. ;  and  study  how  he  may  best  be 
fished  for,  in  order  that  he  may  know,  without  being 
obliged  again  to  look  at  him,  or  even  to  come  within  sight 
of  him,  how  to  fish  when  he  repasses  his  lair.  If  he  does 
80,  he  can  then  approach  without  exposing  himself  in  any 
way  to  the  watchful  fish,  knowing  at  the  same  time 
exactly  when  and  how  to  cast.  In  casting,  he  should  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  first  time  a  fly  passes  over  a  fish  is 
fiar  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  any  subsequent  cast 
which  he  can  make,  and  consequently  he  cannot  use  too 
much  care  or  caution  in  making  it  neat  and  efiective. 
Let  him  be  siure,  therefore,  by  a  wide  cast  or  two  away 
from  the  fish,  that  his  line  and  fly  are  in  good  order,  and 
then  let  him  make  his  cast  with  all  the  care  and  skill  he 
is  capable  of;  and  nine  times  in  ten  the  cast  will  be 
lucky. 

I  always  like  to  illustrate  my  advice  if  I  can  from  actual 
experience,  and  I  will  do  so  now.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
fishing  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  water  on  the  Lathkill :  I 
was  approaching  a  bridge,  when  the  keeper  came  up,  and 
as  we  were  conversing,  he  pointed  to  a  fish  rising  just  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bridge-arch.  *  Now,  sir,'  said  he,  *  there 
is  a  fish  that's  worth  catching.     He's  a  sort  of  a  pet  of 
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mine ;  scores  of  people  have  tried  for  that  fish,  but  he's 
too  artful  for  them.  Give  him  a  try,  sir.'  I  looked  at  the 
spot ;  the  fish  was  rising  regularly,  sucking  in  every  fly 
that  came  down ;  but  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  see  us 
perfectly  where  we  stood,  as  the  water  was  entirely  open, 
and  the  fish  could  not  be  approached  firom  below  without 
one's  being  seen.  It  was  e\ident  that  he  always  was  thus 
fished  for ;  and  as,  when  he  rose,  he  could  see  everything 
for  thirty  yards  or  more  away,  the  instant  a  line  fell  on 
the  water  of  course  he  was  up  under  the  bridge  out  of 
harm's  way.  I  shook  my  head,  and  declined  to  make  a 
spectacle  of  myself  for  the  keeper's  amusement ;  but  I  took 
a  look  at  the  place,  both  above  and  below  bridge,  and  told 
the  keeper,  perhaps  half  in  bravado,  that  I  would  catch 
his  fish  as  I  returned.  The  keeper  grinned  mighty  incre- 
dulously, and,  having  pocketed  his  tip,  wished  me  good 
morning.  Now  just  above  the  bridge,  and  certainly  not 
above  five  or  six  feet  or  so  above  it,  there  was  a  fall  or  dam 
of  some  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  as  I  looked  at  it,  it 
struck  me  that  I  might,  by  management,  get  my  fly  over 
the  fish  without  his  seeing  me.  On  my  return,  therefore, 
I  stopped  wide  of  the  bridge,  and  above  it ;  and  after 
measuring  the  distance  carefully  by  one  or  two  prelimi- 
nary casts,  I  cast  as  far  as  possible  over  towards  the 
farther  side  of  the  arch,  in  the  space  between  the  fall  and 
the  bridge,  and  giving  all  the  line  I  could,  I  let  it  sweep 
rotmd  imder  the  arch,  chancing  the  fact  of  the  trout  being 
at  home,  as  I  did  not  dare  to  look.  Sure  enough  he  was  at 
home,  and  just  as  my  fly  was  sweeping  down  towards  a 
straight  line  I  felt  a  gentle  touch,  which  I  answered  with 
a  turn  of  the  wrist ;  and  a  nice  time  I  had  of  it,  for  up  he 
bolted  into  the  fell,  and  a  pretty  jiggering  match  he  gave 
me.  Finding  that  I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  he  rushed 
<iown  under  the  arch,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  for  in  due  time 
I  basketed  him,  and  I  had  hardly  done  so  and  moved 
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.onwards,  when  the  keeper  came  towards  me  again.  I  saw 
him  glance  at  the  place  where  the  fish  usually  rose: 
*  Ah,'  I  said,  *  it's  of  no  use  for  you  to  look  there  for  him, 
keeper  ;  you'll  never  see  him  make  circles  there  any  more* 
I  told  you  rd  catch  him,  and  here  he  is.'  The  keeper 
looked  at  the  fish,  and  his  bump  of  veneration,  I  could 
see,  was  greatly  enlarged.  Evidently  he  thought  me  a 
dangerous  customer,  and  well  he  might,  for  I  made  his 
finny  charges  stand  and  deliver  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  before  I  left  them.  I  never  told  him  how  I 
had  circumvented  his  pet,  but  I  foimd  out  that  my 
suspicions  as  to  how  it  had  always  been  fished  for  were 
correct. 

Yes  ;  there  is  nothing  pays  better  with  good  fish  than  a 
little  careful  preliminary  study  of  their  territory.  Never 
fish  them  rashly  or  without  due  consideration,  or  you  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  a  good  fish  rises  at  the  fly  and 
refuses  it,  you  should  not  cast  again  inamediately ;  give 
him  a  few  minutes'  rest  to  recover  himself,  and  take  ad-' 
vantage  of  any  cloud  or  puff  of  wind  that  may  occur  when 
you  throw  again.  If  he  again  comes  short,  give  him 
another  rest,  and  try  a  dry  fly  over  him  ;  if  that  fails,  let 
the  fly  sink  well  six  or  eight  inches,  or  even  more,  under 
water,  and  if  that  does  not  succeed,  either  change  the  fly 
or  leave  him — the  latter  for  choice.  When  you  are  fishing 
regularly,  however,  with  the  dry  fly,  you  may  keep  on  at  a 
fish  as  long  as  he  rises. 

If  fish  are  rising  short,  rolling  over  the  fly,  or  flapping 
at  it  with  their  tails  to  drown  it,  oblige  them  at  once  by 
letting  it  sink,  and  your  attention  to  their  wishes  will  often 
be  rewarded.  To  show  the  advantage  at  times  of  sinking 
the  fly,  I  will  relate  another  circimiBtance  that  occurred  to 
me  some  years  ago. 

Fishing  in  Hampshire  some  time  since,  on  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth's  water,  I  had  had  very  indifferent  sport  all 
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the  morning ;  for  although  there  was  a  good  breeze  on,  and 
a  fair  show  of  fly  (yellow  dun),  the  fish  appeared  to  take 
very  badly,  though  they  rose  well  enough.  I  had  cast  my 
fly  into  the  water,  and  having  to  light  my  pipe,  I  allowed 
the  fly  to  sink  to  the  bottom;  when  I  recommenced,  I 
raised  the  point  of  the  rod  to  withdraw  the  tackle,  but  the 
line  was  too  long  and  dragged,  and  I  fencied  it  had  taken 
hold  of  a  weed.  I  then  took  the  line  in  by  hand,  and 
found  that,  instead  of  being  caught  in  a  weed,  the  fly  had 
been  picked  up  by  a  good  fish.  I  struck  him  with  the 
hand,  and  played  him  with  the  rod,  and  eventually  killed 
him.  The  hint  was  not  lost  on  me :  I  had  thrown  over  a 
good  fish  some  seven  yards  above,  not  five  minutes  before^ 
and  he  had  risen  and  refused ;  I  now  cast  over  him  again, 
and  allowed  the  fly  to  sink  to  mid-water,  when  he  took  it 
directly,  and  I  killed  him.  I  then  tried  some  other  fish, 
which  I  had  previously  been  fishing  over  fiitilely ;  and^ 
following  the  same  plan,  I  rose  and  hooked  six  brace  of 
capital  fish  of  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  pounds  each, 
killing  fom:  brace  of  them,  and  losing  two  brace  owing  to 
my  hook  having  sprung  in  striking  a  good  fish  on  some 
bony  part  of  the  mouth.  I  had  only  killed  two  small  fish 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning  previously.  The  fish 
were  evidently  feeding  either  upon  drowned  flies  (though 
these  would  hardly  sink,  I  fency)  or  upon  larvse,  rising 
from  the  bottom  to  hatch  out ;  anyhow,  they  were  feeding 
boldly  in  mid-water  and  very  shy  on  the  surface. 

I  may  state  here,  that  in  deep  pools  and  mill-heads  no 
plan  is  so  killing  as  to  suffer  the  fly  to  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  to  work  it  with  short  sharp  shoots  up  to  the  sur- 
fece.  Whether  the  fish  mistake  it  for  the  larva  of  some 
fly,  or  some  other  water-insect,  or  a  fly  striving  to  get  to 
the  surface,  or  what  they  may  suppose  it  to  be,  I  cannot 
say.  I  only  know  that  this  is  a  very  killing  plan ;  and 
many  a  good  dish  of  fish  have  I  picked  up  thus,  when  I 
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could  not  coax  a  single  fish  to  come  up  to  the  surface. 
In  calm  or  hot  weather  it  is  a  capital  dodge.  If  there  is 
too  much  stream,  bite  a  shot  on  the  gut  at  the  head  of 
the  fly,  and,  if  it  savour  not  too  much  of  taking  a  mean 
advantage,  put  a  gentle  on  the  hook ;  and  if  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  water  does  not  look  upon  it  as  poaching — 
as  ^aiblins'  he  may — ^you  will  perhaps  not  regret  the 
addition. 

When  the  angler  strikes  a  good  fish  at  all  heavily,  and 
loses  it,  he  should  always  look  at  his  hook.  Had  I  done 
€0,  when  fishing  as  above,  I  should  have  saved  two  brace 
of  good  fish.  The  hook  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have 
lost  the  fine  point,  and  sometimes  to  be  bent  outwards ; 
and  this  is  usually  caused  by  its  hitting  obliquely  on  a 
bone.  When  the  first  occurrence  takes  place,  a  touch 
from  a  fine  needle  file  will  put  a  fresh  point  on ;  but  in 
the  second  case  the  fly  is  useless,  and  no  bending  the  hook 
back  to  its  place  will  render  it  either  serviceable  or  reli- 
able. OS  with  it,  and  put  on  another ;  and  lest  it  may 
chance  by  any  oversight  ta  be  put  on  again,  break  the  fly 
off  and  throw  it  away,  or  if  the  pattern  be  needed,  break 
the  hook. 

I  have  mentioned  fishing  with  the  dry  fly,  and  it  is  at 
times  an  invaluable  method.  With  the  dry  fly  fish  may 
be  killed  on  fine  bright  days,  when  the  wet  fly  will  be 
almost  useless.  If  the  angler  on  a  bright  calm  day  will 
notice  the  class  of  flies  called  duns,  he  will  see  how  when 
first  hatched  they  come  floating  down  with  wings  upright 
and  unsoiled,  sitting  lightly  and  cockily  on  the  water — 
tempting  morsels  to  the  greedy  fish.  Few  flies  are  then 
to  be  foimd  in  a  wet,  half-drowned  condition,  and  therefore, 
if  the  angler  sends  one  thus  to  the  fish,  it  is  frequently 
neglected.  Taking,  then,  two  or  three  turns  of  the  fly  in 
the  air  instead  of  one,  so  as  to  dry  the  tackle,  let  him  de- 
liver the  fly  straighUy  and  well  a  yard  above  the  fish,  and 
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merely  raising  his  rod,  as  the  line  comes  home,  allow  the 
fly,  sustained  by  the  dry  hackle  and  wing  and  by  the  dry 
gut,  to  float  down  on  the  sur£EU^  like  the  natural  fly,  with- 
out motion.  If  the  gut  be  delivered  in  a  wavy  manner, 
the  bends  and  turns  in  it  will  show  a  glitter  and  startle 
the  fish  ;  if  the  angler  attempts  to  draw  the  fly  towards 
him,  it  will  *  make  snakes,'  and  the  dry  gut  will  appear 
like  a  huge  centipede  crawling  on  the  water.  Perfect 
quiescence  is  required.  It  is  quite  wonderful  at  times 
what  can  be  done  under  apparently  adverse  circumstances 
with  a  dry  fly,  no  weather  and  no  water  being  proof 
against  it.  As  I  have  said,  you  may  keep  on  casting  over 
a  fish  as  long  as  the  fish  keeps  rising  with  a  dry  fly  with 
a  good  chance  of  getting  him  at  last.  I  think  you  can 
almost  make  a  fish  believe  that  there  is  a  rise  of  some 
particular  fly  up  by  keeping  on  casting  over  him. 
The  great  thing  is  not  to  scare  him ;  as  long  as  he  keeps 
rising  you  have  a  chance.  I  stuck  at  a  fish  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  last  season  at  Andover,  casting 
without  stopping  as  the  fish  kept  rising.  My  friend 
thought  I  wouldn't  get  him,  but  I  saw  the  fish  come  and 
look  at  the  fly  once  or  twice,  and  I  had  hopes.  He  took 
at  last  with  less  break  than  a  two-ounce  dace ;  but  he  was 
a  two-pound  trout,  and  I  bagged  him.  If  a  trout  ceases, 
leave  him  till  he  gets  well  on  the  rise  again,  and  then  try 
him  with  a  new  fly.  I  have  known  many  of  the  Winches- 
ter men  stop  for  hours  over  a  good  fish,  trying  him  with 
all  sorts  of  flies,  and  get  him  at  last. 

The  judicious  and  perfect  application  of  dry,  wet,  and 
mid-water  fly-fishing  stamps  the  finished  fly-fisher  with 
the  hall-mark  of  efficiency.  Generally,  anglers  pin  their 
faith  to  the  entire  practice  of  either  oDe  or  the  other  plan, 
and  argue  dry  verstie  wet,  just  as  they  do  up-stream  veravs 
down^  when  all  are  right  at  times,  and  per  contra,  all 
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wrong  at  times.  It  requires  the  reasoning  feculties  to  be 
iised  to  know  these  times  and  their  application.  As  a 
rule  rough  weather  is  the  more  fieivourable  to  a  simk  or 
wet  fly,  while  bright  and  calm  weather  favours  the  dry 
one.  Indeed,  if  there  be  much  ripple  on,  a  dry  fly  can 
hardly  be  maintained. 

It  often  happens  that  a  fish  will  lie  in  some  hole  or 
corner  under  overhanging  bushes,  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  angler  to  put  the  fly  over  the  fish  by  cast- 
ing it  directly  to  him;  but  let  him  not  be  discouraged 
and  pass  the  fish  by.  A  trout  usually  rests  where  the 
hang  and  eddy  of  the  stream  will  give  him  the  best  chance 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  provender  with  the  least  amount 
of  trouble  ;  and  very  often  the  angler  will  see,  by  carefully 
studying  the  spot,  that  by  pitching  a  fly  (dry  perhaps  is 
best)  well  above  the  fish,  and  letting  the  stream  take  it 
where  it  will,  the  eddy  will  do  for  it  what  the  angler  could 
not,  and  will  at  any  rate  bring  it  within  sight.  A  fly  thus 
brought  to  a  fish  is  almost  certain  to  be  taken,  provided 
you  do  nothing  glaringly  wrong ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  fiish  usually  takes  every  fly,  and  pretty  well  every  insect 
that  comes,  and,  secondly,  he  seldom  or  never  sees  an  arti- 
ficial fly  in  that  spot.  I  know  of  nothing  so  agreeable  in 
fly-fishing  as  the  outwitting  one  of  these  cunning  old 
stay-at-homes,  who,  having  gotten  to  themselves  good  fet 
places — archidiaconal  stalls,  with  only  archidiaconal  func- 
tions attached  to  them — fancy  they  have  a  vested  interest 
in  them,  and  that  they  are  to  be  safe  sinecures  for  ever. 
I  once  took  five  such  fish  in  one  morning  on  the  Arrow, 
£Cnd  they  were  all  extra  good  fish,  and  not  one  of  them 
would  many  anglers  have  thought  it  worth  trying  for.  It 
was  a  bit  of  fishing  which  I  felt  rather  proud  of.  Indeed, 
a  fish  feeding  in  his  lair  or  imder  a  bank  will  always  rise 
and  take  &r  better  than  a  fish  in  the  open  water  in  mid- 
stream.   Fish  feeding  in  mid-stream,  with  no  home  or 
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bunch  of  weeds  to  shelter  in  handy,  are  always  more  shy 
than  those  which  are  feeding  under  banks,  &c. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  the  angler  should  avoid 
showing  himself  to  the  fish  as  much  as  possible,  and  should 
always  take  advantage  of  any  bush  or  tree  which  may 
easily  afford  him  a  screen ;  when  the  banks  are  too  open 
to  the  river,  he  should  even  go  down  upon  one  knee — ^nay, 
I  have  known  good  service  done  by  an  angler  lying  prone 
upon  his  stomach.  In  many  places  and  streams  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  anyone  to  approach  within  casting  distance 
of  the  stream  in  an  erect  position  without  seeing  every 
trout  for  twenty  yards  or  more  rushing  off  to  his  hiding- 
place.  In  places  of  this  description,  the  angler  will  find 
much  service  in  sticking  a  loose  bush  or  two  into  the 
ground  in  a  favourable  spot,  should  he  design  to  come 
there  again  the  next  day ;  and  he  should  always  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  the  higher  up  in  the  air  he  is  the  morq 
likely  the  trout  is  to  see  him.  Shy  fish  will  often  take 
alarm  at  the  angler  as  he  comes  along  the  bank,  even 
while  he  is  twenty  or  thirty  yards  away ;  but  if  he  could 
get  down  on  a  level  with  the  water,  with  the  bank  at  his 
back,  so  that  his  head  did  not  appear  above  the  sky  line, 
they  would  not  appear  to  see  him  at  all,  and  would  take 
the  fly  without  hesitation,  provided  no  sudden  or  violent 
motion  were  made  to  attract  attention.  Height,  therefore, 
is  not  an  advantage,  and  wading  up-etream  (provided  no 
disturbance  be  made  in  the  water)  is. 

With  regard  to  dress,  some  people  are  inclined  to  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  there  being  any  necessity  for  attending  to 
it  at  all.  I  am  very  sure,  however,  that  excellent  grounds 
exist  for  not  being  too  conspicuous  in  this  respect.  The 
trout  is  a  very  gentlemanly  fish,  and  does  not  like  *  loud 
dressing ;'  positive  black  and  white,  too,  or  anything  which 
glitters  or  is  unusual,  should  be  carefully  eschewed,  par- 
ticularly on  the  upper  and  more  conspicuous  part  of  the 
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person.  A  tall  black  hat,  or  one  of  the  genus  called  ^  shiner,* 
I  do  not  recommend ;  and  though  I  would  rather  fish  in 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  stream  than  in  his  lordship's 
company  when  in  full  canonicals,  I  should  equally  consider 
Mr.  Chadband  in  his  cerements  an  objectionable  party  for 
successful  trouting  on  a  shy  or  well-fished  stream ;  while 
a  stage  coachman  in  a  white  top-coat  and  shiny  hat  would 
be  fully  as  unacceptable.  Brilliant  paste  buckles  on  the 
shoes  I  have  no  objection  to  if  anyon  j  likes  them,  but  on 
the  hat  no.  I  even  dislike  a  highly-varnished  rod.  Who 
has  not  seen  the  flash  of  a  rod  waving  in  the  air  while  half 
a  mile  distant  ?  and  surely  so  unusual  and  startling  a  pheno- 
menon cannot  but  be  calculated  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  so  sharp-eyed  a  creature  as  the  trout.  The  angler  must 
not  always  consider,  because  the  spot  where  a  trout  lies  is 
apparently  out  of  the  direct  range  of  his  vision,  that  there- 
fore he  is  invisible  to  the  trout ;  because  owing  to  the  re- 
fraction of  the  rays  of  light  consequent  on  their  passing 
from  the  rarer  medium  of  air  into  the  denser  medium  of 
water,  the  direct  line  of  vision  becomes  broken  on  reaching 
the  water,  and  takes  a  much  more  perpendicular  direction. 
The  reader  will  understand  this  by  placing  a  coin  in  an 
empty  pan,  so  £Eir  out  of  the  line  of  sight  as  to  be  hidden 
by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  then  filling  the  pan  with 
water,  when  the  coin  previously  hidden  will  be  plainly 
visible.  The  same  thing  of  course  takes  place  inversely 
with  respect  to  the  fish  seeing  the  fisher,  with  this  remark- 
able difference,  that  the  line  is  still  farther  diverted  from 
the  direct  line  of  vision,  and  therefore  the  fish  can  see  at 
a  greater  angle  of  divergence  than  the  fisherman,  and  con- 
sequently a  fish  lying  under  a  bank  between  the  angler  and 
himself  can  often  see  his  enemy,  when  by  no  possibility 
could  the  angler  see  him. 

It  is  as  well  that  the  angler  should  bear  this  little  bit  of 
science  in  mind,  as  it  will  often  account  for  a  fish  not 
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rising,  when  every  other  reason  fails.  Owing  to  this  peou- 
liarity,  a  fish  can  to  a  certain  extent  see  behind  him  as  it 
were,  and  can  take  in  a  much  wider  scope  of  objects  than 
a  cursory  consideration  would  give  him  credit  for,  and  the 
more  so  as  his  eye  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  element  in 
this  respect,  as  affording  him  increased  facilities  for  seeing 
his  way  to  a  living  in  the  world.  The  organ  of  sight  is 
the  chief  one  upon  which  fish  rely,  and  is  much  more 
keenly  developed  than  any  other.  Feeling  is  probably 
the  next  sense  in  proportionate  development,  as  the  nervous 
organisation  of  fish  is  usually  rather  fiill  and  perfect,  and 
the  sUghtest  vibration  in  the  water  is  felt  by  them  appar- 
ently instantaneously.  Taste  and  smell  are  no  doubt  also 
tolerably  acute,  but  I  do  not  think  hearing  is  of  so  much 
consequence  to  them  as  some  of  the  other  senses ;  though 
the  angler  will  not  find  a  loud  or  unusual  noise  in  any  way 
advantageous  to  him,  for  fish  imdonbtedly  have  auricular 
organs. 

The  size  of  flies  to  be  used  must  be  regulated  by  the 
water  to  be  fished  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  as  conmion  a 
fieiult  to  fish  with  too  small  flies  as  it  is  to  use  too  large 
ones.  On  very  well  preserved  and  much  fished  streams, 
as  the  Wandle,  for  example,  very  small  flies  are  the  favour- 
ite cast,  but  I  have  often  seen  a  coarser  one,  with  larger 
flies,  beat  it  hollow ;  particularly  if  a  little  wind  prevailed. 
The  angler  should,  if  he  finds  his  smaU  flies  useless,  try  a 
size  or  two  larger,  and  siq^  them  a  few  inches.  In  deep 
water,  as  still  mill  heads,  it  is  nearly  always  advisable  to  try 
a  larger  fly,  no  matter  whether  it  is  *  on '  or  not ;  I  have 
over  and  over  again  seen  the  benefit  of  this. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  simple  and  useful  directions  as  to 
night-fishing ;  but  I  may  premise  that  I  wish  night-fishing 
were  generally  abandoned,  for  I  believe  it  materially  in- 
jures the  day-fishing,  by  rendering  the  fish  much  more  shy 
than  they  would  naturally  be  if  only  fished  for  in  the  day- 
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time.  There  ought  to  be  some  period  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  when  the  trout  can  feed  safely  without  distur- 
bance or  the  fear  of  a  hook  before  them ;  but  as  fly-fishing 
is  now  too  often  conducted,  there  is  not ;  and  this  natu- 
rally makes  the  fish  suspicious  of  every  lure,  while  big  trout 
get  so  shy  that  they  seldom,  in  small  streams,  get  into 
really  good  condition  at  all.  Unfortunately  where  night- 
fishing  has  been  practised  it  is  useless,  after  June,  to  fish 
until  late  in  the  evening,  imlessin  very  favourable  weather 
indeed. 

For  night-fishing,  the  fewer  flies  the  angler  uses  the 
better.  He  should  never  use  more  than  two  imder  any 
circumstances,  and  even  one  is  better,  as  the  slightest 
hitch  or  tangle,  which  in  the  daylight  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, becomes  fatal  in  the  dark.  It  is  desirable  always 
to  put  up  two  casts,  a  spare  one  for  a  change  being  round 
the  hat.  These  casts  need  not  be  long,  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  gut  for  one  fly,  and  two  yards  for  two,  is  quite  long 
enough ;  any  gut  does,  and  it  is  as  well  to  use  it  reason- 
ably stout  and  coarse,  for  very  little  play  or  law  should  be 
given  to  the  fish  at  night,  as  the  angler  cannot  see  obstruc- 
tions. If  a  change  of  flies  be  desired,  let  them  be  so 
placed  on  the  angler's  hat  that  he  can  with  certainty  pick 
out  the  fly  he  requires  without  the  necessity  for  examin- 
ing it ;  and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  undo  loops  in  the 
dark,  the  fly  should  be  dressed  on  a  plain  strand  of  gut, 
and  the  end  of  the  casting-line  left  imlooped,  so  that  the 
fly  can  be  knotted  on  at  once,  this  being  a  process  which 
you  manage  pretty  well  by  feeling.  When  the  fly  is  to 
come  ofi*  it  must  be  broken  ofi*,  and  the  fresh  one  tied  on 
in  its  place. 

Always  fish  with  a  tight  line,  and  rather  down-stream, 
in  the  dark.  If  the  angler  fishes  up-stream  there  is  every 
chance  of  a  slack  line,  when  he  will  not  feel  the  rise.  All 
must  be  done  by  feeling ;  for  though  occasionally,  if  the 
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fish  takes  boldly,  a  rise  may  be  seen,  it  generally  happens 
that  the  best  rises,  or  rather  those  of  the  best  fish,  are 
very  unobtrusive  affairs,  and  the  notice  given  to  the  rod- 
point  is  so  slight  that  the  angler  may,  if  he  &ncies  it  is 
the  touch  of  a  fish  at  all,  set  it  down  to  some  trumpery 
three-ounce  flibbertigibbet  instead  of  that  noble  three- 
pounder  he  gazed  at  for  an  hour  off  the  bridge,  with  such 
a  desire  for  a  nearer  acquaintance.     Fish,  therefore,  rather 
across,  and  let  the  line  go  steadily  down  until  it  is  extended, 
striking  at  every  touch.     Good  large  flies  are  usually  re- 
quired at  night,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case,  if  a 
strong  rise  of  some  small  insect  be  on;  but  more  often 
than  not,  one  of  the  moths  or  the  alder,  cinnamon,  sedge, 
or  some  good-sized  fly,  will  be  used ;  and  as  the  hook  will 
be  a  largish  one,  a  firm  stroke  and  a  sharp  course  of  treat- 
ment are  desirable,  as  the  less  *  bobbery '  made  and  the  less 
time  wasted  the  better.     Pop  them  into  the  basket ;  and 
though  I  advise  no  hurry,  yet  let  no  time  be  wasted.     If 
the  angler  has  any  doubt  about  the  state  of  his  flies,  he 
should  never  fish  a  moment  in  doubt,  but  run  the  cast 
through  his  hand.     A  short  cast  is  the  best ;  too  long  a 
line  is  unmanageable  and  imcertain  at  night,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  it,  as  the  fish  will,  if  you  conduct  yourself 
quietly,  rise  close  to  you — indeed,  I  have  often,  when 
wading,  seen  them  rise  within  a  yard  or  so  of  my  legs. 
The  fish  which  are  most  likely  to  take  well  are  those  which 
get  in  close  under  the  banks.     They  are  old  soldiers,  and 
pick  a  bellyful  of  insects  almost  off  the  long  grass,  scarcely 
rising  at  all ;  while  the  fish  which  rise  in  the  midstream 
and  make  such  a  pother  are  for  the  most  part  but  middling 
or  little  ones.     Fish  the  banks,  therefore,  carefully ;  for 
even  if  you  do  not  see  or  hear  a  rise  anjrwhere,  there  is 
always  hope  under  the  bank.     At  night,  a  fly  drawn  against 
the  stream  will  be  taken  almost  as  readily  as  one  floating 
down — which  of  coiurse  is  not  the  case  by  day.     It  is 
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seldom  so  dark  but  that  the  angler  can  see  a  little ;  and 
although  he  will  not  detect  perhaps  the  exact  rise,  yet  he 
will  see  a  slight  ripple,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  guide 
his  fly  to  the  right  spot.  If,  however,  he  cannot  see  the 
rise,  let  him  listen  carefully,  and  now  and  then  he  will  hear 
a  fiednt  tinkle  like  the  fEdUng  of  a  big  water-drop ;  that  is 
the  rise  of  a  trout,  and  his  ear  must  then  guide  him  to  the 
right  spot.  He  will  often  hear  a  <  suck,'  like  a  slobbery 
kiss ;  that  is  not  a  trout  feeding,  but  an  eel.  How  to  get 
the  exact  distance  of  line  required  I  cannot  lay  down  any 
rule  for,  but  judgment  and  practice  alone  will  help  the 
fisher.  One  thing  it  is  very  advisable  not  to  do,  and  that 
is,  when  he  has  got  out  a  length  of  line  which  he  works 
well,  to  lengthen  or  shorten  it.  In  some  places  now  they 
go  to  the  length  of  fishing  with  a  dry  fly  at  night  time. 
This,  I  confess,  evidences  a  civilisation  and  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  trout  which  I  cannot  imderstand  at  alL 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ARTIFICIAL  FLIE8, 

CONTRAST    OF  STSTKMS — COFYINO  KATTTBK  AND  COFTINO  NOTHINa — UST    OP 
FUBS  FOB  BACH  MONTH. 

Bbfobe  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  necessary 
flies  for  the  angler's  use,  I  shall  give  a  reference  to  the 
numbers  of  the  flies  in  the  foregoing  plate,  as  in  my  first 
edition  some  difficulty  was  experienced  by  anglers  and 
tackle-makers  in  the  way  of  identifying  each  fly. 

1.  Is  the  Oreen  Drake  or  May  Fly  (p.  221). 

2.  The  Ghrey  Brake  or  transformation  of  the  Oreen  Brake  (p.  228). 

3.  The  March  Brown  or  Cob  Fly  of  Wales  (p.  200). 

4.  The  Blue  Bun^  known  by  a  great  variety  of  names^  given  in  its 
description  (p.  197). 

6.  The  Red  Spinner,  the  transformation  of  the  Blue  Bun  (p.  108). 
a  The  Yellow  Bun  (p.  207). 

7.  The  Iron  Blue  Bun  (p.  209). 

8.  The  Evening  Bun  (p.  220). 

9.  The  Little  Blue  Bun,  Sky  Blue,  &c.  (p.  219). 

10.  The  August  Bun  (p.  286). 

11.  The  Stone  Fly  (p.  217). 

12.  The  February  Red,  Red  Fly  (p.  196). 

13.  The  WUlow  Fly  (p.  238). 

14.  The  Sand  Fly  (p.  215). 

16.  The  Alder  or  Orl  Fly  (p.  219). 

16.  The  Cinnamon  (p.  236). 

17.  The  Gravel  Bed,  Spider  Fly,  &c.  (p.  215). 

18.  The  Hawthorn  Fly  (p.  214). 

19.  The  Silver  Horns  (p.  235). 

20.  The  Coch-y-bondu,  &c.  (p.  228). 

21.  The  Fern  Fly,  Soldier  lly,  &c.  (p.  229). 

22.  The  Wren-taU,  Brown  Bent,  &c.  (p.  233). 
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In  giving  a  list  of  artificial  flies  I  shall  as  much  as  pos- 
sible eschew  all  flies  which  I  do  not  know  from  experience 
to  be  useful  to  the  angler.  There  are  scores  of  flies  which 
are  set  down  in  lists,  and  which  are  perpetuated  from  list 
to  list,  being  copied  from  one  to  the  other — like  the  cele- 
brated *  Hampstead  Eye '  butterfly,  of  which  there  is  only 
a  legend  of  a  solitary  specimen — but  which  are  by  no 
means  to  be  generally  relied  upon.  Such  flies  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with. 

There  are  two  conflicting  systems,  in  support  of  which 
we  find  warm  partisans  and  good  anglers  on  either  side  ; 
viz.  the  entomological  and  what  may  be  termed  the 
colorological  system,  or  those  who  study  and  imitate 
nature  as  closely  as  possible,  and  those  who  say  '  the  day 
is  bright  and  the  water  cl^r,  or  the  day  is  cloudy  and  the 
water  coloured,  and  therefore  such  and  such  colours  ought 
to  kill.'  I  shall  touch  upon  their  respective  merits  and 
claims.  Throughout  the  kingdom  thousands  of  trout 
flies  are  in  use,  and  almost  any  fly  or  insect  which  can 
fall  upon  the  water  will  at  times,  if  it  be  little  fished,  be 
taken  by  the  trout.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  of 
this  is  more  often  true,  and  the  trout  are  picksome  and 
hard  to  please.  It  will  often,  too,  occur,  when  trout  are 
feeding  strongly  upon  a  particular  fly,  that  they  will  take 
something  entirely  different  in  preference  to  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  the  insect  they  are  feeding  on,  or  even  a  fair  imi- 
tation put  over  them  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from 
those  which  are  passing  over  them,  because  the  one  does 
not  challenge  comparison  while  the  other  does,  from  which 
the  colorologiats  argue  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble 
your  head  at  all  with  considerations  of  what  is  on  the 
water.  But  there  are  times,  again,  when  the  fish  will 
be  rising  furiously,  and  the  angler  'may  exhaust  his 
tackle-book  over  them,  without  getting  a  rise  if  he  has 
not  the  exact  fly.     I  could  cite  hundreds  of  instances  of 
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this,     i  mention  only  one,  the  most  recent  I  can  call 
to  mind. 

Lately  I  was  fishing  the  Itchen,  at  Bishopstoke ;  it  was 
getting  towards  dusk,  the  fish  came  on  to  rise  very  rapidly, 
fly  after  fly  did  I  try,  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  boils, 
covering  half-a-dozen  fish  at  every  cast ;  every  likely  fly 
I  could  think  of  was  tried  and  rejected,  and  not  a  single 
rise  could  I  get ;  the  fly  they  were  rising  at  was  a  very 
small  one,  but,  small  as  it  was,  they  knew  perfectly  well 
the  diflference  between  it  and  others  of  the  same  size,  even 
though  it  was  evening.  By  great  diflSculty  and  some  luck 
I  got  one  of  the  flies,  and  saw  it  was  a  red  spinner.  I  was 
able  to  find  a  red  spinner  without  much  trouble,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  I  had  two-and-a-half  brace  of  fine 
fish,  when  the  rise  was  over.  The  general  principles  so 
much  favoured  by  our  friends  in  the  north,  in  their  selec- 
tion of  flies,  would  have  been  utterly  useless  here.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  general  selection  of  a  dozen  flies  (upon 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  author  of  *  The  Practical 
Angler,'  Mr.  Stewart)  for  the  entire  season  makes  very 
easy  work  of  it,  and  the  angler  is  not  much  puzzled  as 
to  selection.  Such  a  system  may  suit  the  northern  rivers, 
but  upon  our  well-whipped  southern  streams  the  fish  like 
a  little  more  attention  paid  to  their  fancies,  because  we 
have  not  generally  those  resources  in  minnow,  worm, 
and  larva-fishing  to  fall  back  upon,  when  we  feil  with 
the  fly,  which  our  brothers  over  the  border  practise ;  for 
upon  our  best  streams  they  are  not  allowed,  and  we  are 
restricted  to  artificial  fly-fishing.  I  do  not  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  Mr  Stewart's  flies — I  select  Mr.  Stewart,* 
not  as  the  originator,  perhaps,  but  as  the  exponent  of  a 
system — I  say  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Stewart's  flies  kill 
well  at  times,  because  the  best  of  them  very  strongly 

'  Mr.  Stewart  died,  alas !  a  -week  before  this  sheet  was  corrected  for  the 
3rd  edition,  February  1872.— F.  F. 
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resemble  some  of  the  best  flies  that  are  found  on  pretty 
well  every  river  in  the  kingdom,  as  dmis,  spinners,  midges, 
and  those  very  general  fieivourites  the  sand,  sedge,  and  cin- 
namon flies.  Then  Mr.  Stewart  has  two  imitations,  called 
the  red  and  black  spider ;  and  there  are  two  water  insects,  a 
red  and  black  spider,  which  I  have  often  caught  in  my 
entomological  wanderings,  which  are  widely  distributed 
and  which  these  imitations  also  resemble.  Now,  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  only  because  these  combinations  of  fur  and 
feather  in  some  sort  resemble  the  flies  which  the  fish  are 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  on  the  water,  that  the  fish  take 
them  at  all.  This  must  be  conceded ;  if  it  be  not,  why 
does  the  fly-fisher  adhere  to  the  form,  colour,  and  size  of 
those  flies  at  all  ?  Why  have  they  wings  and  legs  and 
bodies  like  flies  ?  Why  are  they  of  the  same  size  ?  Why 
does  he  not  fish  with  a  bunch  of  feathers  of  any  colour, 
and  tied  on  anyhow  ?  Why  should  he  have  any  choice  in 
the  matter?  Why  even  have  a  dozen  flies?  and  why 
should  one  kill  one  day  and  not  another  ?  It  is  clear  that 
he  has  a  choice  and  a  variety  because  the  fish  have,  and 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  '  pander  to  their  base  tastes  and 
fancies '  to  some  extent.  His  art  is  unquestionably  a  de- 
ception, and  he  must  allow  that  he  is  deceiving  the  fish 
with  the  imitation  of  a  fly.  Then  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  get  out  of  the  sequence  that  the  better  the  imitation 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  deceive ;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to 
consult  the  fishes'  tastes  at  all,  the  more  sedulously  he 
consults  them  the  more  likely  he  is  to  please^them,  and 
this  is  all  that  we  Southrons  do.  This  is  a  position  which 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  upset.  Nor  do  I  see  what 
can  be  said  beyond  it.  If  it  be  urged  that  colorology  is 
easier,  demands  less  study,  consideration  or  variety,  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  lazy  argument,  applicable  to  every 
science,  and  cuts  away  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  the  fisher's  amusement.     The  trout  in  the  north  are 
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more  plentiful  than  they  are  in  our  streams  in  the  south. 
The  season  for  feeding  is  much  shorter.  The  rivers  for 
the  most  part  do  not  so  abound  in  food  as  ours,  often 
flowing  as  they  do  over  hard  gravel  and  rocky  beds  and 
through  barren  moorland  districts,  and  the  fish  have  harder 
•work  to  pick  up  a  living,  and  are  therefore  possibly  less 
inclined  to  be  closely  critical  when  they  are  feeding,  and 
if  the  fly  be  somewhat  near  the  colour  and  size  they  cannot 
^ord  to  reject  it.  A  Scotchman  measures  his  takes  by 
dozens,  we  by  braces ;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  take  the 
brace  upon  one  of  our  well-thrashed  streams  than  it  is 
the  dozen  on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  and  conse- 
quently we  are  obliged  to  be  more  careful  in  our  decep- 
tions, and  to  watch  nature  more  closely. 

Our  system  is,  however,  little  by  little,  creeping  north. 
On  Tweed  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  of  late 
years  towards  the  studying  of  the  fly  that  is  'up,'  and  the 
imitation  thereof;  and  one  hears  now,  amongst  the  best 
ttnglers  there,  of  blue  and  yellow  duns,  March  browns, 
willow  flies,  and  several  other  names  for  flies,  many  of 
which  are  perhaps  local,  but  which  nevertheless  indicate 
the  flies  actually  on  the  water.  '  What  fly  is  up  ?'  is  be- 
coming nearly  as  common  a  question  as  it  is  '  down  south ; ' 
and  if  angling  progresses  steadily  in  the  way  it  is  doing, 
many  a  stream  where  no  study  is  now  paid  to  what  may 
be  on  the  water  will,  in  a  few  years,  if  fish  are  to  be  killed, 
•call  for  a  much  closer  attention  to  this  peculiarity  than  is 
at  present  exercised.  One  thing  I  can  certainly  say,  viz. 
that  by  following  the  system  I  advocate,  of  studying  nature 
as  closely  as  possible,  I  have  never  come  upon  a  stream  in 
the  kingdom  (and  I  have  fished  much  the  greater  part  of 
it,  where  the  colorological  practice  prevails)  on  which, 
after  a  sufficient  acquaintance  to  make  me  tolerably  ftmi- 
liar  with  the  water,  I  could  not,  with  my  southern  book 
of  imitations,  kill  trout  quite  as  well  and  often  better 
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than  many  of  the  habituSa  of  the  water  could  with  their 
piscatory  heirlooms  and  relics.  This,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  all  lakes.  On  many  of  these,  whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  depth  of  water  or  what  not,  fancy  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  trout's  notions,  though  on  others  I 
have  foimd  entomology  exceedingly  successful.  Of  course 
here  and  there  one  meets  some  old  fellow  who  knows 
every  stone  and  eddy,  and  whose  local  knowledge  must 
give  him  a  great  advantage  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  have  always 
found  a  close  imitation  of  the  natural  fly  to  do  better  than 
all  the  blacks,  or  browns,  or  reds,  or  blues,  or  hare-lugs, 
and  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  the  Celtic  prac- 
titioner regards  as  sacred  traditions.  I  never  wanted  yet 
to  ask  what  fly  was  taking,  if  there  were  any  fly  at  all  o^i, 
knowing  at  a  glance,  from  experience,  pretty  well  what  the 
fly  was ;  for  a  blue  dun,  or  a  yellow  dun,  or  red  spinner, 
or  a  March  brown,  are  the  same  flies,  and  should  be  dressed 
in  the  same  way  on  the  north  of  Tweed  as  on  the  south. 

Although  there  are  many  kinds  of  flies  which  do  kill, 
the  chief  ones  which  the  angler  must  rely  upon  are  those 
which  are  best  known  to  the  trout ;  and  these  are  the  flies 
bom  of  the  water,  or  which  from  their  habits  and  location 
are  most  likely  to  be  blown  on  to  it.  Of  these,  though 
,  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  aggregate,  yet  the 
best  of  them,  and  those  which  are  most  abundant,  are 
found  on  every  stream,  and  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  same 
on  all  of  them ;  and  they  are  not  so  numerous  but  that  any 
angler  may  with  a  little  trouble  become  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Of  course  there  are  partial  and  local 
exceptions — flies  which  are  found  in  some*  waters  and  not  in 
others — ^but  even  these  he  will  become  acquainted  with  in 
time.  Do  not  listen  therefore,  dearly  beloved  pupil,  to  de- 
lusive talk  of  hares'  ears  and  yellow,  or  hare's  ear  and  pur- 
ple, or  green,  or  what  not,  or  bloas  of  all  sorts  of  shades, 
or  fiemcy  flies  of  endless  hue.     Some  of  these  certainly  kill. 
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but  it  is  rather  a  fluke  if  they  do,  while  the  odds  are  that 
they  don't.  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  best  of  them  :  firstly, 
because,  as  I  said,  they  do  kill  sometimes  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  my  book  would  certainly  be  held  incomplete  hj 
many  anglers  without  it.  But  always  first  try  the  fly  that 
is  on,  or  has  been  on,  or  which  you  think  ought  to  be  on^ 
before  you  venture  upon  these  fancies ;  and  be  sure  that, 
wherever  you  go,  you  will  find  your  March  browns,  stone 
flies  and  drakes,  or  your  willow  flies,  alders,  sand  flies  and 
cinnamons,  your  duns  and  spinners,  &c.,  feeding  the  trout 
more  or  less.  These  are  your  ground-tackle,  your  hold- 
fast, and  if  you  once  master  enough  of  a  fly-fisher's  ento- 
mology to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  succession 
of  flies  which  usually  throng  the  water  in  the  generality 
of  rivers,  you  need  not  venture  upon  the  uncertain  realms 
of  fancy  at  all ;  you  may  go  anywhere — east,  west,  north  or 
south — and  never  trouble  a  professional  to  tell  you  what 
is  on  his  water,  or  what  will  kill  best,  for  you  will  know 
what  flies  should  be  in  season,  and  if  you  have  any  doubt 
a  glance  ¥dll  tell  you. 

The  following  list  is  partly  the  result  of  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  partly  that  of  others.  The  flies  fed  on  by  trout 
have  been  the  same  from  all  ages,  unless  we  pin  our  faith  on 
'  The  Vestiges  of  Creation ; '  and  therefore  one  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  them  from  those  who  have  gone  before, 
selecting  the  best  favoured  by  the  fish,  and  leaving  the 
worst,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  on  dressing  them, 
&c.,  as  experience  may  dictate. 

The  principal  flies  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  angler 
relies  upon,  are  those  bom  of  the  water.  The  most  useful 
of  these  are  divided  into  two  great  orders,  viz.  the  Neuro- 
petera,  or  nerve-winged  (from  vavpov,  a  nerve,  and  impov^  a 
wing — these  are  the  flies  which  have  smooth  wings,  veined 
to  and  fro  like  the  drakes,  the  stone  and  the  alder  flies), 
and  the  Trichoptera,  or  hairy-winged  (from  dpl^^  gen.. 
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rpixo9y  hair,  and  'tmpovy  a  wing).  Among  these  are  our 
«and  flies,  cinnamons,  mushroom  flies,  silver  horns,  &c. 
There  is  an  enormous  variety  of  these  flies,  something 
like  200  British  species  having  been  discovered.  The 
wings  are  soft,  and  somewhat  in  appearance  like  those  of 
moths.  They  are  not  upright,  like  the  wings  of  the  drakes 
and  dims,  nor  flat  like  those  of  the  stone  and  willow  flies, 
but  come  up  to  an  angle,  like  the  roof  of  a  house  some- 
what: asitistermed,they  are  deflected,  or  c20/I«ro^.  These 
two  orders  are  subdivided.  Among  the  Neuroptera  are 
the  Ephemerae,  as  the  May  flies,  dims,  and  spinners ;  the 
PerUdse,  as  the  stone  and  willow  flies ;  and  the  Sialidse,  of 
which  we  have  but  one  sample,  though  that  is  a  host  in 
itself,  viz.  the  alder  fly.  The  Trichoptera,  used  for  the 
most  part,  include  only  the  fiimily  of  Phryganidas,  if  we 
except  the  silver  horns. 

The  other  orders  in  most  use  by  the  fly-fishers  are,  the 
Coleoptera,  or  sheath-winged  (from  ko\m6s^  a  sheath), 
insects  having  two  pairs  of  wings,  the  upper  of  which  are 
hard  and  homy,  and  are  called  elytra,  and  form  the  sheath 
for  the  under  ones,  when  at  rest,  as  the  coch-y-bondu,  or 
Marlow  buzz,  the  fern  fly,  the  peacock,  and  others ;  and 
the  Diptera,  or  two-winged  (from  Svo,  two),  as  the  cow- 
dung,  hawthorn,  black  gnat,  gravel  bed,  &c.  The  majority 
of  the  insects  used  in  the  two  last  orders,  however,  are 
land  insects. 

The  two  families  upon  which  the  main  hopes  of  the 
angler  rest  are  the  Ephemerae  and  the  Phryganidae,  since 
some  of  the  species  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these 
families,  are  sure  to  be  on  the  water  if  any  fly  at  all  is. 
As  much  confusion  prevails  amongst  anglers  as  to  their 
liistory,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  devote  a  few 
lines  to  it.  An  error  which  still  largely  prevails  amongst 
fishermen  is,  that  the  May  flies  or  drakes  come  from  the 
^caddis,  or  case  grubs,  found  in  abundance  in  many  waters 
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at  the  bottom ;  and  according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  these,  so  they  estimate  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the 
May  fly,  in  the  season.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the 
•caddis  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Ephemera ; 
it  is  the  home  of  the  Phryganidae  exclusively,  and  their 
plenty  will  determine  the  abimdance  of  sand,  grannom, 
sedge,  cinnamon,  and  other  flies  of  that  class  only. 

To  trace  the  Ephemerae  through  their  various  trans- 
formations, we  will  commence  with  the  egg,  which  is 
dropped  on  the  water  by  the  imago,  or  perfect  fly,  and 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom,  where  it  awaits  the 
period  of  hatching.  When  hatched,  it  becomes  a  very 
active  and  predaceous  larva  (the  word  larva  signifying  a 
mask,  as  in  this  form  it  is  the  mask  of  the  perfect  insect), 
with  six  legs  and  extremely  strong  hook-shaped  mandi- 
bles, the  tail  having  three  whisks,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  the  tail  of  the  imago.  Along  the  sides  of  the  larva  is  a 
series  of  small  filamentary  appendages,  serving  as  fins,  and 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  creature  is  supposed  to  breathe 
under  water ;  these  are  somewhat  akin  to  the  filaments  or 
fringes  of  which  the  gill  of  fishes  are  composed,  and  ex- 
tract firom  the  water  in  a  similiar  manner  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  the  larva's  existence.  Another  error  of 
anglers  is  thus  disposed  of,  viz.  that  owing  to  spring 
floods  the  larvae  of  the  May  fly  have  been  drowned  when 
there  is  a  bad  fly  year.^  The  process  of  drowning  an 
insect  which  lives  in  the  water  must  be  an  uncommon  one, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  These  larvae  make  themselves  holes 
in  the  bed  or  banks  of  the  river,  or  reside  imder  stones, 
Ac,  so  as  to  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  many  animals 
which  prey  on  them.     After  a  time,  the  larva  changes 

>  A  bad  fly  season  may  proceed  from  two  causes :  a  b»id  breeding  season, 
-when  the  fly  between  its  transformations  iskiUed  by  cold  nights,  &c.,  or  by 
serious  mterference  with  the  gravel  or  river  beds  either  from  floods  or 
dredging,  when  the  larvae  are  crushed  and  destroyed  or  removed. 
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into  a  pupa  (the  word  pupa  signifying  a  puppet,  or  doll, 
from  the  swathed  and  swaddled  appearance  of  the  grub, 
with  its  wings,  &c.,  bandaged  about  as  it  were) ;  the  change 
in  form  is  slight,  but  an  important  change  has,  never- 
theless, taken  place.     Hitherto  the  creature  has  possessed 
no  sign  of  wings ;  changing  into  the  pupa  state,  it  throws 
off  its  skin,  and  another  one  is  developed,  and   on  the 
shoulders  are  seen  two  excrescences,  which  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  wings.     The  pupa  is  larger  than  the 
larva.    The  time  which  the  larva  and  pupa  dwell  under 
water   varies  in  the  different  species  from  one  to  three 
years,  it  is   supposed.'     At  length,  however,  the  insect 
approaches  to  the  change  into  the  fly  state,  when  it  rises 
to  the  surface  or  creeps  to  the  bank,  and  there,  splitting 
off  another  case,  at  once  emerges  a  fly.     But  even  now  it 
is  not  a  perfect  insect,  and  is  incapable  of  procreating  its 
species ;  its  colours  are  dim  and  dull,  its  motions  heavy,  it 
dwells  much  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  an  easy 
and  welcome  prey  to  the  eager  fish.     In  this  form  it  is 
said  to  be  semUcompletOj  or  only  a  half  complete  insect, 
and   is  termed  the  pseudimago,  or  false  image ;  in  the 
May  fly  it  is  the  green  drake,  and  in  the  smaller  species 
is  the  dun  of  the  angler.     After  a  short  time,  however,  the 
fly  throws  off  yet  another  complete  casing,  and  emerges 
larger,  brighter   in   colour,  with   tail  greatly  elongated, 
stronger  and  far  more  active— a  perfect  insect,  the  imago 
or  image,  at  last.     The  green  drake  has  now  become  the 
grey  drake ;  the  last  offices  of  the  insect's  life  are  then 
performed,  it  consummates  its  existence,  drops  its  eggs 
upon  the  water,  to  the  number  of  many  himdreds,  and  dies. 
The  PhryganidsB  go  through  much  the  same  process, 
with  the  notable  exception  that  they  spring  from  the  pupa 
state  into  the  perfect  fly  or  imago  at  once,  not  having  to 
pass  through  the  pseudimago  phase  of  existence.     When 

>  From  observations  I  have  made  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Haj  fly  larva  remains  two  years  in  the  water. 
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the  egga  of  the  Phryganidae  are  hatched,  they  take  the 
form  of  a  little  soft  grub,  resembling  a  maggot  in  appear- 
ance, with  a  hard  homy  head,  and  with  six  feet  upon  the 
future  thorax.  This  is  the  larva  form,  and  as  the  skin  is 
very  tender  and  soft,  and  susceptible  of  injury,  it  proceeds, 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  gluten  it  possesses,  to  form  for  itself 
a  dwelling,  and  attaches  itself  to  small  fragments  of  stick, 
sand,  stone,  and  shells,  until  it  has  constructed  a  small, 
rough,  hard  tubular  case,  within  which  it  can  shroud  itself 
completely.  One  end  of  the  case  is  left  entirely  open,  and 
from  this  the  animal  at  times,  when  it  desires  to  shift  its 
position,  protrudes  its  head  and  feet,  and  travels  along, 
drawing  the  case  after  it ;  the  other  end  is  in  many  species 
partially  closed,  leaving  only  a  round  air-hole,  which 
fulfils  a  curious  purpose  in  insect  economy.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  larva  to  raise  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  secreting  within  the  tail  end  of  the  case  a  small 
portion  of  air  suflScient  to  buoy  up  the  weight  of  itself  and 
its  habitation,  and  by  means  of  this  it  may  often  be  seen 
hanging,  as  it  were,  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  water^  appa- 
rently basking  with  its  tail  upwards;  but  at  the  least 
alarm  or  the  slightest  touch  the  air-bubble  is  expelled 
through  the  round  hole  alluded  to,  and  the  creature  drops 
at  once  to  the  bottom.  When  it  is  about  to  change  into 
the  pupa  form,  the  larva  closes  up  the  tube,  and  thus  in  a 
sort  of  cocoon  becomes  a  pupa,  the  wing-cases,  &c.,  being 
developed,  as  in  the  Ephemerae,  but  rather  more  perfectly. 
When  about  to  change  into  the  imago,  some  of  the  species 
tear  open  the  closed-up  entrance  and  crawl  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  there  abandon  their  case,  and  become  the 
imago.  Some  of  the  smaller  species,  however,  by  the 
power  above  mentioned,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  take  wing 
from  their  cases,  using  them  as  a  sort  of  raft.  These  cases 
are  beautifully  smooth  and  polished  on  the  inside,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  creature's  habits.     The  rest  of  its 
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existence  is  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the 
Ephemerae,  save  that  it  is  somewhat  more  prolonged. 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  work  upon  entomology,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  occupy  further  space  by  describing  the 
history  of  the  other  various  orders.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  they  all  more  or  less  go  through  somewhat  similar 
transformations — egg,  larva,  pupa,  imago,  being  the  pro- 
gress of  their  existence,  which  is  carried  out  either  in 
the  earth,  or  in  animal  or  vegetable  mntters,  in  the  drop- 
pings of  cattle,  or  the  bark  of  trees.  Xor  should  I  have 
ventured  to  dip  even  thus  far  into  the  science  of  ento- 
mology, save  to  dispel  errors  of  belief  and  judgment, 
which  often  produce  in  practice  results  un&vourable  to 
the  angler's  interests.  I  trust,  however,  that  these  ex- 
planations may  be  foimd  so  fiur  interesting  to  the  angler 
as  to  call  for  no  further  apology  for  their  introduction. 

March  is  quite  early  enough  to  begin  fly-fishing ;  for 
though  they  do  begin  in  Devonshire  in  February,  yet,  as 
the  ghost  of  Giles  Scroggins  said  to  Molly,  when  she  ob- 
jected to  go  with  him  because  she  was  not  dead,  '  That's 
no  rule.'  One  of  the  first  flies  found  abroad,  particularly 
in  the  midland  counties'  streams,  is 

The  February  Bed. — For  a  representation  of  the  natural 
fly,  see  Plate  VII.  fig.  12,  p.  185.  I  have  the  dressing  of 
this  fly  from  the  late  Mr.  Ackers,  the  president  of  the 
Leintwardine  Club,  as  it  is  much  in  favour  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  It  belongs  to  the  Perlidae,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  same  family  as  the  great  stone  fly,  the 
smaller  willow  fly,  and  the  still  smaller  needle  brown. 
Their  wings,  of  which  they  have  two  sets,  are  hard,  homy, 
and  shining,  and  are  folded  flat  on  the  back  in  a  very 
small  space;  aud,  though  comparatively  small-looking 
insects  when  at  rest,  when  on  the  wing  their  appearance 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  double  allowance  of  wings. 
Body,  two  turns  of  dirty  claret-red  mohair  at  the  tail. 
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and  medium  brown  mohair,  with  a  strand  or  two  of  hare'd 
ear  and  claret  thrown  in  for  the  rest  of  the  body.  Hackle, 
dark  grizzled  blue  dun  (cock's) ;  wing,  a  slip  from  the 
back  of  the  pea-hen ;  hook,  No.  9  or  10,  or  larger  for 
rough  weather. 

The  Blue  Dun  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  4,  p.  185).— This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  generally  used 
flies  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  known  equally  as  the  early 
dark  dun,  the  hare's  ear,  and  the  cock-taiL  In  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  that  district,  it  is  the  blue  and  olive  bloa ; 
in  Yorkshire,  the  blue  drake;  in  Devonshire,  the  hare's 
pluck,  the  hare's  fleck,  and  the  blue  upright ;  in  fact,  its 
names  are  as  endless  as  those  of  the  salmon  fry,  and  it  is 
a  conunon  favourite  upon  every  river  from  Caithness  to 
ComwalL  It  varies  slightly  in  colour,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  season.  If  the  day  be  cold  and  bleak,  it  has 
a  darker  tinge  than  in  warmer  and  more  genial  weather, 
drizzled  fibres  pulled  from  the  hare's  ear  are  favourite 
materials  for  the  body ;  and  these  are  warped  in  some- 
times with  yellow  silk  and  sometimes  with  oUve  silk,  so 
that  the  colour  may  be  seen  which  gives  the  variety  re- 
quirei  This  makes  rather  a  rougher  body  than  I  like ;  I 
prefer  silk  as  more  natural,  as  the  body  of  the  fly  is  un- 
questionably smooth  and  not  hairy.  So  much,  however, 
do  the  duns,  blue  and  yellow,  vary  in  shade,  in  body,  wings 
or  legs,  that,  with  perhaps  a  dozen  different  shades  in  my 
book,  I  have  at  times  been  unable  satisfactorily  to  hit  the 
exact  hue ;  and  as  colour  is  more  to  the  fish  than  anything 
else,  I  cannot  recommend  too  strongly  to  the  angler  the 
desirability  of  having  a  good  and  complete  selection  of 
duns  of  various  shades.  Such  a  selection  I  find  invaluable, 
and  I  always  endeavour  to  keep  the  stock  up  to  working 
order,  as  one  or  the  other  is  nearly  always  in  the  water. 
To  show  how  confusion  may  arise  by  giving  names  to  the 
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various  shades  of  this  fly,  instead  of  simply  treating  them 
as  varied  shades  of  the  same  fly,  I  may  cite,  for  example, 
that  *  Ephemera,'  in  his  March  flies,  reproduces  this  fly 
tmder  four  diflferent  names — the  early  dark  dun,  the  olive 
fly,  the  dark  hare's  ear,  and  the  hare's  ear  and  yellow ;  a 
little  variety  in  the  shade  is  all  the  real  diflference  that 
exists  between  them. 

For  the  Early  Blue  Dun,  or  olive  dun,  hare's  ear  body 
wound  on  with  olive  silk ;  two  turns  of  a  medium  blue 
dun  hackle,  just  dipped  in  onion  dye*  to  give  it  a  feint 
olive  tinge.  Some  use  no  hackle,  but  pick  out  the  hare's 
ear  at  the  breast  for  legs.  A  darkish  bit  of  the  feather 
from  the  starling's  wing,  stained  in  the  same  manner,  and 
dressed  rather  upright,  for  a  wing,  with  a  couple  of  fibres 
of  the  hackle  for  the  tail  (not  too  long),  is  said  to  give  a 
reasonably  good  imitation  of  the  fly.  As  I  have  said,  I 
think  the  body  too  rough,  and  I  prefer  to  dress  it  with 
an  oUve-coloured  silk  body,  with  a  fine  thread  of  yellow 
silk  for  ribbing.  This  may  be  hit  off  of  the  right  hue  by 
well  waxing  a  bit  of  light  yellow  sewing-silk  with  cobbler's 
wax,  and  then  untwisting  it,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior or  unwaxed  part  may  come  to  light.  By  winding 
this  on  with  some  care,  a  very  good  alternation  of  olive 
and  pale  yellow  rings  may  be  made,  and  no  better  blue  dun 
body  can  well  be  conceived.  By  less  waxing  and  more 
display  of  the  imwaxed  silk,  the  shade  may  be  easily  light- 
ened. For  years  I  used  no  other,  and  I  killed  with  it  all 
over  the  kingdom.  In  all  these  flies  avoid  over-hackling 
them  ;  it  is  a  grave  fault,  unless  you  want  them  for  float- 
ing, when  they  must  be  well  feathered.  Hooks,  Nos.  9  and 
10,  or  smaller  if  for  very  fine  water.  After  a  short  exist- 
ence, this  fly  changes  into 

The  Red  Spinner  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  5,  p.  185),  or  red- 

*  Made  by  steeping  the  peelings  of  onions  in  water. 
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tailed  spinner  of  Jackson,  and  orange  drake  of  Theak- 
fitone.  This  is  the  imago  of  which  the  blue  dun  is  the 
pseudimago,  and  after  its  transformation  it  comes  forth  a 
brilliant  and  much  more  beautiful  insect.  Its  wings, 
body,  and  tail  are  longer,  more  slender,  and  more  lustrous, 
its  colour  being  entirely  changed  ;  the  body  being  of  brovm 
red,  the  legs  red,  and  the  wings  of  a  bright  steely  hue.  It 
is  a  very  lively  and  strong-flying  insect,  and  though  it 
occasionally  comes  on  the  water  in  the  day-time,  yet  it 
more  often  comes  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  it 
may  be  seen  dancing  up  and  down,  rising  and  falling 
again  in  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  manner,  in  thousands, 
A  slight  shower  of  rain  then  will  fill  your  creel  rapidly. 
As  the  blue  and  yellow  duns  vary  in  hue,  so  do  the  spin- 
ners from  a  dark  burnt  sienna  colour  (almost  red)  to  a 
very  light  brown,  the  wings  ranging  also  from  a  steel  hue 
to  an  almost  transparent  white,  like  glass.  The  spinners 
are  only  second  in  the  estimation  of  the  trout  to  the  duns, 
and  a  good  stock  and  variety  of  them  should  always  be 
kept  by  the  angler.  The  usually  so-called  red  spinner  has 
various  costumes  assigned  to  it;  few  of  them  are  alike, 
probably  because  there  are  many  spinners  varying  but 
slightly.  'Ephemera'  gives  one  dressing  of  the  red 
spinner  ;  Eonalds,  another;  Wade,  in  'Halcyon,'  three 
others ;  Jackson,  another ;  and  Theakstone,  another :  and 
hardly  any  of  them  are  alike.  Body,  dark  red  brown  silk, 
ringed  with  fine  gold  wire ;  legs,  a  red  hackle ;  tail,  three 
vnsps  of  the  same ;  wing,  a  dark  shiny  brown  feather,  the 
more  brilliant  and  transparent  the  better.  This  is  nearer 
to  '  Ephemera's '  directions  than  any  others.  The  body 
and  legs  are  all  pretty  plain  sailing,  but  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  fly  rests  in  the  wings.  There  are  various  feathers 
used  for  the  wing  of  this  fly,  none  of  which,  to  my  mind, 
at  all  accurately  represent  it ;  for  the  wings  are  so  brilliant, 
sparkling,  transparent,  that  a  mere  mass  of  dull  feathers 
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would  seem  a  hopeless  imitation  indeed ;  the  darker 
feather  from  a  starling's,  or  rather  from  a  hen  blackbird's, 
wing  is  often  used.  The  inside  part  of  the  brown  tinged 
feather  in  a  jay's  wing,  brown  owl,  drake,  and  many  others, 
are  employed ;  but  the  best  imitation  in  feathers,  to  my 
mind,  is  conveyed  by  the  dark  shining  tips  of  a  blue 
cock's  hackle — those  which  are  grizzled  or  freckled  with  a 
golden  tinge  at  the  point,  hitting  off  the  resemblance 
almost  exactly,  the  open  fibrous  nature  of  the  hackle 
giving  the  glassy  transparency  so  much  required,  and 
which  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  other  feather,  the 
springiness  and  play  of  the  cock's  hackle  being  required 
here  also.  Hooks,  Nos.  9  and  10.  I  always  have  my 
spinners  dressed  with  the  above  wing,  and  they  answer 
admirably. 

The  March  Brown^  or  cob-fly  of  WalSs ;  brown  drake, 
Yorkshire  (see  Plate  VIII.  fig  3,  p.  185).— This  is  another 
very  celebrated  fly,  and  when  on  it  is  a  great  and  deserved 
favourite.  It  comes  on  in  March,  and  lasts,  with  its 
metamorphosis,  the  great  red  spinner,  imtil  May.  It  can 
be  used  at  times  throughout  the  season  ;  but  its  advent  is 
in  March,  when  some  waters  positively  swarm  with  it.  It 
varies  slightly  in  size,  and  the  male  and  female  difier  a 
little  in  shade  of  colour,  the  female  having  a  greenish 
tinge,  and  being  of  a  somewhat  lighter  colour.  It  is  a 
largish  fly,  and  should  be  dressed  usually  on  a  No.  8  hook, 
though  on  fine  waters  it  is  dressed  smaller.  Body,  of  a 
dark  brown  ftir,  hare's  ear  or  face,  ribbed  with  tawny 
yellow  silk  (some  use  straw  colour) ;  legs,  hackle  from  a 
partridge's  back ;  tail,  two  strands  of  the  same ;  wings, 
the  dark  mottled  and  blurred  feather  from  a  cock  phea- 
sant's wing  (some  use  partridge  tail,  or  a  mottled  woodcock 
feather,  or  the  speckled  feather  from  a  game  hen's  rump, 
but  the  pheasant's  wing  is  the  best  imitation).  For  tlie 
female,  the  legs  may  be  from  the  partridge  breast,  the 
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tail  of  the  same,  and  a  few  shreds  of  any  olive  fur  may  h& 
introduced  amongst  the  hare's  ear,  and  the  wing  may  be 
a  shade  lighter  than  that  used  for  the  male.  If  the  fly  be 
on  strongly,  the  angler  will  find  his  account  in  having 
both  male  and  female  on  his  cast.  This  is  also  an  indis- 
pensable fly  to  the  angler.  As  I  have  said,  this  fly  changes 
into  the  great  red  spinner.  Some  people  have  a  high 
opinion  of  the  great  red  spinner.  I  have  never  done  a 
great  deal  of  business  with  it,  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
good  evening  fly  throughout  the  season,  as,  indeed,  is  any 
other  largish  brown  fly.  It  is  a  strong  active  fly,  and  not 
easily  driven  on  the  water  against  its  wiU ;  and  the  trout, 
therefore,  have  less  opportunity  of  cultivating  its  acquaint- 
ance than  they  have  of  its  original,  the  March  brown.  I 
do  not  consider  it  an  indispensable  fly ;  but  as  some  da 
fency  it,  it  should  be  dressed  of  the  same  size  as  the  March 
brown,  or  a  size  larger,  with  a  red  squirrers  fiir  body,  ribbed 
with  gold  twist ;  amber-red  cock's  hackle  for  legs ;  twa 
long  strands  of  the  same  for  the  tail ;  wing,  the  bright 
glassy  golden  feather  from  the  wing  of  a  thrush.  It  is 
a  very  elegant  fly,  if  the  fishes  be  discriminators  of 
beauty. 

The  Cow-dung  or  Lion  Fly. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  land  flies,  particularly  on  windy  days,  such 
as  the  angler  may  expect  in  March  and  April.  Wherever 
there  be  meads  and  cows,  there  the  angler  may  be  sure, 
particularly  in  the  spring,  to  find  the  cow-dung  fly ;  and  a 
large  number  may  always  be  observed,  thanks  to  the  wind's 
agency,  upon  the  water,  where,  maugre  their  savoury 
origin,  they  aflford  much  delectation  to  the  himgry  trout. 
Hook,  No.  8  or  9 ;  body,  full  and  fat,  of  tawny  orange 
crewel,  with  a  few  sprigs  of  squirrel's  fur  worked  into  the 
body,  as  it  is  a  hairy  fly ;  legs,  yellowish-red  hackle  say 
from  Cochin  China  cock — some  use  a  darker  red ;  wings, 
dressed  close  and  flat,  of  the  landrail,  one  of  the  lighter 
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«hade  being  chosen.  The  angler  need  not  cast  this  fly  like 
a  zephyr.  Naturally,  when  blown  into  the  water,  it  flops 
in  like  a  beetle,  but  it  immediately  recovers  its  presence 
of  mind,  and  sits  on  the  water,  though  somewhat  stupidly 
in  appearance,  quite  as  if  it  was  used  to  it ;  its  hairiness 
prevents  it  &om  being  drowned  easily.  It  is  not  indis- 
pensable, but  sometimes  it  is  a  useful  fly. 

The  Needle  Brown. — ^This  little  fly,  which,  as  I  have 
^ready  said,  belongs  to  the  Perlidae,  is  only  partially 
treated  of  by  angling  writers.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
willow  flies.  Wade  mentions  it  in  *  Halcyon'  as  the 
Spanish  needle,  but  without  comment.  Theakstone,  in 
his  capital  little  work  on  the  streams  about  Ripon,  gives 
a.  full  account  of  it.  Jackson  mentions  it  as  the  little 
brown ;  but  Konalds' '  Ephemera,'  and  Blaine,  say  nought 
^bout  it,  which,  considering  how  widelj'  the  fly  is  dis- 
persed, is  somewhat  strange ;  possibly  the  difficulty  of 
imitating  it  successfully  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  as 
an  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  of  it,  who  was  a  great 
frequenter  of  Tweed,  where  it  abounds,  'A  nasty  little 
nuisance  1  you  can  neither  do  with  it  nor  without  it.'  It 
is  a  great  favourite,  however,  with  the  trout ;  and  as  it 
makes  its  appearance  early,  and  is  to  be  found  more  or 
less  throughout  the  season,  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  useful 
fly.  On  fine  sunny  days  the  angler  may  often  notice  it  on 
the  stones,  piles,  posts,  &c.,  by  the  river-side — a  little  insect 
of  some  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance a  thin  firagment  of  stick  or  straw,  of  a  steely 
brown  colour  (hence  the  name  it  is  sometimes  known 
by — the  Spanish  needle) ;  sometimes  it  is  perfectly  still 
and  quiet,  but  when  disturbed  it  shows  great  activity, 
running  over  the  stones  and  hiding  itself  in  cracks.  On 
fine  warm  days,  and  later  in  the  season,  it  is  often  very 
abundant.  On  catching  and  examining  the  insect,  the 
angler  will  observe  that  the  wings,  which  are  closely  folded 
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over  the  body,  overlap  at  the  tail,  and  are  of  a  fine  shining 
brown,  similar  in  colonr  and  texture  to  the  wings  of  the 
well-known  alder-fly.  These,  however,  are  only  the  upper 
wings  ;  imder  them,  and  joining  the  body  about  a  third  of 
its  length  down,  is  another  pair  of  wings.  The  extension 
of  these  two  pair  of  wings  when  the  insect  is  in  the  act  of 
flight  give  this  species,  as  I  have  said,  rather  a  considerable 
appearance ;  but  the  moment  it  perches,  ite  pretentious 
appearance  vanishes,  and  it  becomes  a  fine  shred  again. 
There  are  a  good  many  varieties  of  this  fly,  and  they  vary 
in  shade  and  size  as  the  season  advances.  The  body  is  best 
imitated  with  a  fine  shred  from  the  yellowish  quill  from 
a  thrush's  wing;  for  legs  a  grizzled  blue  dun  cock's 
hackle ;  the  under-wings  starling's  feather  (not  too  much 
of  it),  and  above  them  two  fine  slips  of  hen  blackbird's 
wing.  I  consider  this  a  useful  fly,  if  well  and  carefully 
dressed,  throughout  the  season ;  and  though  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  indispensable  one,  I  have  seen  the  trout 
feeding  upon  it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  fly. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  wings,  it  is  very 
diflBcult  to  dress,  however ;  and  possibly  if  dressed  buzz  or 
hackle-wise  with  about  one-half  of  the  hackle  fibres  on 
the  under  or  breast  side  snipped  off  (as  indeed  all  buzz 
dressed  flies,  except  the  actual  palmers,  should  be  served), 
it  would  be  found  to  kill  better.  Hooks,  Nos.  11  and  12. 
The  Red  and  Black  Hackles^  or  PaXmers,  as  they  are 
termed,  are  especial  favourites  and  quite  a  piice  de  resist-- 
ance  with  many  anglers,  more  particularly  the  red  one. 
When  you  have  tried  various  flies  and  are  at  a  loss  what 
^  try?  yo^  niay  often  use  it  with  effect,  particularly  in 
heavy  dead  waters.  As  respects  the  palmer  theory,  it  appears 
to  me  to  invade  the  realms  of  fancy,  and  Mr.  Bonalds'  beau- 
tiful drawings  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Arctia  Caga,  or 
Laciocampa  Rubi  moths,  &c.,  are  ingenious,  but,  I  fear, 
misapplied.      The   only  palmer  at  aJl  answering  to  the 
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received   notion   is   the   caterpillar  of  the   tiger   motb^ 
Arctia  Caga,  an  insect  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and 
almost  as  thick  as  a  pencil.     I  do  not  deny  that  for  chub 
palmers  are  dressed  of  that  size  nearly,  but  how  often  in 
the  course  of  a  season  does  the  angler  himself  come  across 
a  tiger-moth  or  his  caterpillar  either  ?     Unless  he  goes 
out  to  hunt  for  them,  he  may  not  see  a  dozen.    But 
suppose  he  sees  double  or  treble  that  number — in  which 
case  he  would  write  to  the  *  Field,'  probably,  to  note  the 
great   and    unusual    abundance  of   tiger-moths  in    his 
locality — how  many  of  them,  at  a  fair  calculation,  will 
oblige  the  trout  by  seeking  out  the  river-side  (for  the 
water  does  not  produce  them),  and  having  laboriously 
ascended  one  of  the  trees  on  the  bank,  and  then  with 
careful  judgment  and  nice  discrimination  having  selected 
the  boughs  most  fitted  for  the  purpose  as  overhanging  the 
water,  relinquish  their  hold  (a  pretty  firm'one,  by  the  way) 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  dropping  into  the  water  that  they 
may  be  gobbled  up  by  the  trout  below.     This  is  the  only 
way  they  can  get  into  the  water,  for  a  heavy  insect  like 
this  is  not  blown  about  like  a  fly.     I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  variety  of  caterpillars,  as  well  as  beetles  and  other 
insects,  do  not  drop  from  the  trees  into  the  water.     There 
are  many  of  them  which  particularly  affect  such  places 
and  the  kind  of  trees  which  grow  there ;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Arctia  Caga  caterpillar  is  one  of  them,  gardens 
being  its  favourite  locality,  so  much  so  that  the  moth  is 
called  Hhe  garden  tiger.'  The  percentage  of  these  palmers, 
therefore,  which  find  their  way  into  the  rivers  thus  must 
necessarily  be  very  small — so  small,  indeed,  as  to  offer  very 
few  opportunities  to  the  trout  of  ascertaining  their  flavour ; 
and  it  is  a  very  great  question  if  more  than  one  trout  in  a 
hundred  ever  has  in  his  lifetime  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  it.     I  can  only  say  that  in  all  my  ex- 
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perience,  and  that  is  not  short  or  little,  I  never  remember 
but  once  or  twice  to  have  seen  this  caterpillar  drifting  on 
the  water,  and  then — why  then  I  threw  it  there  myself  to 
experimentalise. 

As  regards  the  taste  of  a  chub  for  them,  all  that  can  be 
«aid  is,  that  there  is  no  small  animal  or  large  insect  of  any 
kind,  or  imitation  thereof,  which  you  can  throw  to  him 
which  he  will  not  seize  and  devour  with  avidity ;  and  I 
equally  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  dressed 
with  fur  and  feathers  in  the  shape  of  insect  or  fly  which 
fiome  trout  or  other  will  not  be  rash  enough  to  dash  at, 
at  times.  What  is  more  common  than  for  a  trout  to  lay 
hold  of  a  salmon  fly  half  as  big  as  himself?  What  does  he 
mistake  that  for?  For  the  tiger-moth  itself,  possibly, 
upon  which  he  is  so  in  the  habit  of  feeding.  Granting 
even  the  palmer  theory,  can  the  trout  mistake  the  small 
insect  dressed  with  some  three  turns  of  a  red  hackle  and 
half  a  strand  of  herl  for  a  huge  hairy  caterpillar  of  more 
than  a  dozen  times  its  size  ?  Is  this  reasonable,  or  is  it 
not  simple  nonsense  ?  Then,  it  is  often  called  the  coch- 
y-bondu,  when  dressed  with  a  hackle  with  a  black  centre. 
Now,  if  this  really  be  meant  for  an  imitation  of  the  coch- 
y-bondu,  it  is  a  very  bad  one.  The  coch-y-bondu,  which 
is  identical  with  the  bracken  clock,  the  Marlow  buzz,  the 
shorn  fly,  the  fern  webb,  &c.,  &c.,  is  not  a  fly  or  palmer, 
but  a  winged  beetle,  like  imto  a  very  small  cockchafer, 
and  which  makes  its  appearance  in  some  localities  (for  it 
is  very  local,  aboimding  sometimes  on  one  or  two  miles  of 
a  river  and  absent  from  the  next  one  or  two)  in  the  balmy 
airs  of  June.  Yet  we  use  this  fly  even  in  February,  and 
it  takes.  We  use  it,  moreover,  as  the  coch-y-bandu  on 
rivers  where  the  natural  insect  is  never  seen,  and  still  it 
takes  well  at  times.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
fish  mistake  it  either  for  a  water-spider  or  the  larva  of 
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some  beetle  or  fly  wliich  it  may  possibly  resemble.  There 
are  many  spiders,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  which 
lead  an  aquatic  existence,  and  I  am  very  much  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  opinion  that  the  angler  does  not  sufficiently  take 
these  useful  aids  to  his  art  imder  his  consideration.  But 
although  I  can  speak  tolerably  positively  as  to  what  it  is 
not  mistaken  for,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  nearly  so 
positively  as  to  what  it  is  mistaken  for.  Spider,  beetle, 
or  larva,  it  is  a  very  useful  insect  to  the  angler ;  and 
though  I  use  it  perhaps  more  for  dace  and  chub  than  trout, 
many  anglers  hold  a  difierent  opinion  of  it,  and  dressed 
with  a  full  body  of  peacock  herl  on  a  No.  8, 9,  or  10  hook, 
and  three  or  foiu'  turns  of  a  fine  blood  red  cock's  hackle, 
it  will  do  some,  and  often  a  good  deal  of,  execution  from 
March  till  October.*  If  the  angler  likes  the  coch-y-bondu 
theory,  he  can  dress  it  with  a  hackle  with  a  black  centre 
to  it,  when  it  will  kill  equally  well,  sometimes  better.  A 
further  description  of  th'e  coch-y-bondu  will  be  found  sub- 
sequently. 

The  Black  Hackle  is  tied  in  the  same  way  and  of  the 
same  size  with  a  black  cock's  hackle  and  peacock's  herl 
mixed  with  black  ostrich,  but  it  is  a  less  useful  fly ;  in- 
deed, I  seldom  employ  it  at  all  on  our  southern  rivers. 

There  are  other  flies  recommended  for  March  by  various 
writers,  which  may  be  adopted  if  the  angler  thinks  fit. 
Mr.  Ronalds  recommends  the  peacock  fly,  which  is  rather 
a  small  winged  beetle  than  a  fly.  It  is  somewhat  local  in 
its  character,  but  is  pretty  plentiful  where  it  is  found.  Body, 
bronze  peacock's  herl  dressed  with  mulberry  silk ;  wing, 
the  darkest  part  of  a  starling's  wing;  legs,  a  hackle  stained 
dark  purple,  appearing  black,  but  when  held  up  to  the 
light  having  a  dark  tortoise-shell  hue;  hook,  No.  11  or 
12.     The  angler  will  usually  find,   however,   that  for 

>  For  chab  the  palmers  are  dressed  apon  Kos.  6  and  7  hooks,  and  often 
have  as  many  as  two  hackles  laid  on  to  make  them  very  bnsbj. 
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March  he  need  not  go  far  beyond  one  or  two  shades  of 
the  blue  dun,  the  March  brown,  the  red  spinner,  the  cow- 
dung,  and  the  coch-y-bondu.  The  rest  he  may  have,  these 
he  must. 

Apbil. — For  this  month  the  best  flies  are  those  which 
I  have  named  for  the  last  one,  all  of  which  may  still  b& 
depended  on.  But  there  are  many  other  excellent  fliea 
which  make  their  appearance  this  month.  Chief  amongst 
them  is 

The  Yellow  Dun^  yellow-legged  bloa  of  Jackson,  hare's 
ear  and  yellow,  &c  (see  Plate  VII.  fig  6,  p.  185). — I  am 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  the  yellow  dun  is  but  a 
modification  or  sort  of  second  crop  of  the  blue  dun ;  at 
any  rate  it  bears  a  very  close  relationship  to  it.  It  seems 
to  prefer  warmer  weather  than  the  blue  dun,  and  cornea 
on  more  during  the  middle  of  the  day  than  at  morning  or 
evening.  It  should  be  dressed  of  the  same  size  as  the 
blue  dun,  and  sometimes  for  fine  water  a  size  or  two 
smaller.  The  body  is  of  an  olive-yellow.  Take  a  shred 
of  yellow  silk,  wax  it  lightly  with  a  bit  of  the  white  wax 
(see  white  wax  receipt),  and  then  unravel  it,  and  wind  it 
on  the  hook  for  the  body.  The  centre  of  the  silk  which 
has  not  been  touched  by  the  wax  ¥rill,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  blue  dun,  show  a  brighter  coil  here  and  there,  which 
will  give  the  brighter  yellow  rings  or  joints  of  the  body.. 
Contrive,  if  possible,  when  thus  laying  it  on,  to  make  the 
yellowest  portions  show  on  the  belly,  and  the  darker  or 
more  olive  hue  caused  by  the  wax  more  visible  upon  the 
back,  as  the  back  of  the  fly  is  of  a  darker  tinge  than  the 
belly.  If  this  be  neatly  and  properly  done,  it  gives  a 
capital  imitation  of  the  body.  Some  writers  recommend 
mohair  and  crewels,  but  this  cannot  be  a  good  imitation^ 
because  the  body  is  smooth  and  shiny,  and  not  in  the  least 
rough ;  added  to  which,  crewels  and  such  materials  should 
never  be  used  for  these  flies  if  they  can  be  avoided,  aa 
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they  suck  up  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  make  the  fly 
lumpy  and  heavy.  The  legs  should  be  made  of  a  delicate 
honey  dun  hen's  hackle.  This  hackle  has  a  dull,  pale 
smoky  bluish  Centre  and  golden  tips,  which  show  more 
plainly  when  held  up  to  the  light.  It  is  rather  a  scarce 
feather  to  obtain,  and  the  owners  of  hens  which  produce 
it  in  perfection  are  rather  choice  over  them,  and  therefore 
if  the  angler  cannot  get  it,  he  may  use  the  hackle  of  a 
light  buflF  Cochin  China  hen,  which  practically  does  almost 
as  well.  The  shades  of  the  body  of  this  fly  vary  a  good 
deal,  often  inclining  to  a  pale  green,  gosling  green  as  it  is 
termed,  and  often  to  a  pale  buff  or  lemon.  It  is  well  to 
have  bodies  of  different  hues.  To  vary  the  shade,  if  the 
body  be  at  all  dark  use  a  pale  blue  dun  hackle.  The  wing 
should  be  taken  from  the  wing  of  a  young  starling,  being 
a  lighter  colour  and  having  a  finer  texture  than  that  of  an 
old  one.  The  tail  is  short  and  limp,  and  is  best  imitated 
by  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  a  couple  of  the  untwisted 
strands  of  the  silk  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  or  the 
angler  may  use  two  small  strands  of  the  buff  Cochin  hackle. 
Hook?,  Nos.  9  and  10,  or  smaller.  This  fly,  which  is  also 
indispensable  to  the  angler,  after  a  few  days  changes  its 
coat  and  becomes 

The  Brown  Spinner. — This  is  another  capital  fly.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  red  spinner,  and  may  be  dressed  very 
like  it,  save  that  the  body  should  be  made  of  not  so  red 
but  of  lighter  and  browner  silk,  ribbed  with  fine  gold 
wire.  The  hackle  should  be  of  a  lighter  red,  not  such  a 
blood  red  as  the  red  spinner,  and  the  wing  should  also  be 
of  a  shade  or  two  lighter  hue.  It  will  be  found  more 
plentiful  towards  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  angler 
will  find  his  account  in  using  the  red  spinner  when  the 
blue  dun  has  been  on  in  the  day,  and  the  brown  one  when 
the  yellow  dun  has  prevailed.     There  is  also 

A  Larger  Yellow  Dun. — ^I  call  it  a  yellow  dun  because 
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it  very  much  resembles  the  fly  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  not  because  it  is  the  same  fly,  for  I  doubt  if  it  belongs 
to  the  same  family.  In  some  places  it  is  called  the  large 
blue.  It  would  more  appropriately  be  termed  the  large 
yellow.  It  should  be  dressed  of  one  or  perhaps  two  sizes 
larger  than  the  yellow  dun,  and  with  a  more  prevalent 
olive  tinge ;  in  other  respects,  the  dressing  given  above 
may  be  tolerably  closely  observed.  Mr.  Eonalds,  in 
speaking  of  this  fly,  does  not  appear  to  estimate  it  very 
highly  ;  but  is  a  capital  fly  nevertheless,  and  may  be  used 
throughout  the  season  with  great  advantage  at  times,  as  I 
have  seen  it  favourably  noticed  upon  the  water  even  in 
the  month  of  September. 

The  next  best  fly  to  my  mind — and  it  is  a  great 
favourite  of  mine  when  it  comes  on — ^is  the 

LiMle  Iroji-blue  Dun  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  7,  p.  185). — 
The  iron-blue  dun  of  Eonalds;  the  iron-blue  drake  of 
Theakstone ;  little  iron-blue,  &c.,  &c.,  of  Wade  (who  has 
more  than  a  dozen  different  dressings  and  names  for  this 
fly) ;  little  dark  bloa  of  Jackson,  little  dark  dun,  &c.,  &G. 
'  Ephemera '  does  not  mention  this  fly  at  all,  imless  a 
whirling  dun,  given  in  April,  is  meant  for  it.  Jackson  does 
not  give  this  fly  till  June,  though  all  other  authors  intro- 
duce it  in  April.  Nevertheless,  he  does  give  its  trans- 
formation or  imago  in  May.  It  comes  on  whenever  there 
is  a  glint  of  sunshine  on  the  cold  and  windy  days  towards 
the  end  of  April,  and  the  trout  appear  very  advei-se  to  let 
any  of  them  escape.  The  angler  may  be  wondering  at 
the  dullness  of  the  fish.  All  perhaps  has  been  quiet ;  he 
has  hardly  taken  a  fish  or  seen  a  rise  for  half  an  hour. 
Suddenly  he  hears  a '  plop,*  then  another.  He  looks  about 
and  discovers  an  iron-blue  or  two  on  the  stream.  They 
are  the  advanced  guard.  Anon  the  main  army  comes  on, 
and  down  the  water  they  sail  in  scores,  sitting  lightly  and 
saucily  on  the  surface,  the  neatest,  cleanest,  and  most 
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bloodthirsty-looking  little  fellows.  On  they  come,  whirling 
about  on  the  eddying  current,  now  head  up-stream  and 
now  down.  Plop,  plop,  plop ;  the  trout  are  rising  in  all 
directions ;  the  fun  grows  fast  and  furious.  Well  betide 
the  angler  then  if  he  has  a  stock  of  them  accurately  and 
neatly  tied  upon  the  finest  weed-coloured  gut,  for  in  the 
next  half  hour  many  a  fin  shall  flap  and  tail  shall  wag 
beneath  his  bending  rod  which  never  shall  wag  more. 
Useless  then  your  blue  and  yellow  duns  ;  useless  all  your 
March  browns  and  spinners — the  trout  will  not  look  at 
them.  Essay  a  cast  of  them  over  yonder  fine  fellow  that 
has  risen  a  score  of  times  imder  the  bank  there,  while  you 
have  been  changing  flies  in  vain  (not  having  our  little 
dark  friend  in  your  store).  There,  you  cover  him  with 
the  bob-fly,  and  up  he  comes.  You  need  not  strike,  for 
no  answering  twitch  follows  the  sudden  rise.  He  merely 
took  an  iron-blue  within  an  inch  of  your  bob.  And  there, 
as  I  live,  ere  the  stretcher  is  well  over  him,  he  has  taken 
another  1  How  they  are  rising  to  be  sure !  and  how 
desperately  provoking  it  is  that  not  one  of  them  all  will 
look  at  you.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  all  is  still.  Every 
trout  has  left  oflF  rising.  Who  would  believe,  to  look  at 
the  bosom  of  that  placid  stream  now  tmdimpled  by  a  rise 
or  a  ripple,  that  but  a  bare  half  minute  since  it  was  all  in 
a  break  and  turmoil  with  the  splash  and  rising  of  ravenous 
monsters  ?  To  look  at  the  stream  now  no  one  would  think 
there  is  a  trout  in  it.  You  know  better,  though :  and  now, 
if  you  have  the  skill  and  the  patience,  sit  down  in  some 
sheltered  nook,  pull  out  your  fly-book,  choose  your  finest 
hooks  and  gut  (hook,  No.  11  or  12),  and  set  to  work. 
Have  you  an  old  fly  with  a  mole's  fiur  body,  or  any  silk 
for  that  colour,  or  even  a  shade  lighter,  as  the  fly  varies 
from  light  lead  colour  to  mole's  fiir  ?  Good  I  on  with  it ; 
not  too  fast  nor  to  thick,  however.  The  shank  of  your 
hook  will  be  almost  sufficient  for  the  tail-end  of  the  body. 
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and  will  be  almost  of  the  right  colour,  Now,  two  turns 
of  a  dark  slate-blue  dun  hackle,  and  now,  almost  upright, 
a  wing  composed  of  very  fine  dark  smoky  blue,  or  lead- 
coloured  feather.  Wade  recommends  the  small  feather 
in  the  cormorant's  wing  or  the  tomtit's  tail;  Bonalds, 
cormorant,  tomtit  wing  or  breast  of  water-hen ;  Theak- 
stone,  breast  of  water-hen  ;  and  Jackson,  wing  of  water- 
hen  ;  so  the  tyer  can  take  his  choice.  The  fact  is,  the 
wing  varies  in  darkness  or  lightness,  as  does  both  the  body 
and  hackle.  Tail,  did  you  say  ?  True,  we  had  forgotten 
the  tail,  but  it  is  not  of  much  consequence ;  and  I  as  often 
use  it  without  as  with,  as  the  tail  in  the  living  insect  is 
stuck  upwards  from  the  water,  and,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  unnoticed  by  the  trout.  However,  as  it  is  well 
to  have  your  fly  perfect  if  you  wish  it,  tie  in  at  the  end  of 
the  whipping  a  couple  of  strands  of  a  lighter  hackle  than 
the  one  you  use.  The  natural  insect  has  rather  a  promi- 
nent head,  and  eyes  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  and  if  you 
like  to  take  half  a  tmn  of  reddish  squirrel  fur  at  the 
extreme  shoulder,  it  will  improve  the  fly.  The  iron-blue 
comes  out  on  bleak  days  early  in  the  season,  when  there 
is  a  glint  of  sunshine;  but  there  is  another  little  dark 
dun  which  much  resembles  the  iron-blue,  but  it  is  not  so 
dark,  being  a  shade  or  two  lighter  throughout,  and  the 
body  should  be  lightly  ribbed  with  fine  straw-coloured 
silk.  This  fly,  often  taken  for  the  iron-blue,  comes  on 
several  times  later  in  the  season.  It  is  quite  poseible  that 
it  may  be  a  reproduction  of  the  iron-blue,  as  the  iron- 
blues  themselves  vary  in  depth  of  colour  slightly^  being 
lighter  on  one  river  than  another.  It  is  a  valuable  lure, 
and  the  angler  should  have  two  or  three  shades  of  it,  for 
I  have  often  been  puzzled,  though  having  different  shades, 
in  hitting  the  exact  hue ;  and  colour  is,  as  I  have  before 
said,  a  great  point  with  the  trout. 

And  now  look  sharp,  for  half  an  hoiu:  has  passed  wliile 
r2 
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you  have  been  rummaging  out  your  materials  and  tying  your 
fly  ;  and  see,  a  fresh  detachment  of  the  iron-blues  are  sail- 
ing down  the  water,  and  the  surfiEice  of  the  water,  quiet 
enough  but  a  few'minutes  since,  is  again  alive  with  fish  ; 
and,  as  I  live,  there  is  your  fat  friend,  who  so  contemp- 
tuously left  your  cast  unnotioed  a  while  agone,  as  busy  as 
ever.  Now  for  it — deftly,  deftly !  Well  cast,  and  lightly. 
Ha!  again  he  rises,  and  this  time  you  are  revenged  for 
his  previous  contempt,  for  you  have  him  fast  under  *a 
severe  course  of  steel '  that  shall  speedily  tame  his  rampant 
energy.  So:  safe  at  last?  A  beauty,  and  two  honest 
pounds  in  weight,  as  I  am  a  living  angler  and  a  sinner. 
Bravo  1  he  will  grace  your  basket  right  worthily :  but  lose 
no  time  in  looking  at  him ;  you  will  have  time  for  that 
anon,  when  the  fish  have  ceased  rising  again.  Always 
make  hay  as  fast  as  you  can  while  the  sun  shines  and  the 
iron-blues  are  coming,  swirling  thick  and  fiEist,  and  luck 
be  with  you,  brother  angler.  Three  cheers  for  your  iron- 
blue  1  may  it  be  the  True  Blue !  This  is  also  an  indispen- 
sable servant  of  the  angler^s. 

After  a  few  days  the  iron-blue  casts  his  coat,  and  you 
may  find  yoiurs,  perhaps,  on  some  warm  eve^ning,  covered 
\vith  the  small  flecks  of  their  whitish  exuviae,'  and  swarms 


*  This  more  particularly  occurs  with  the  later  broods  of  the  iron-blue, 
which  come  on  in  June  and  early  in  July.  Mr.  Ronalds  says  upon  this 
point :  '  A  little  dark  dun  with  a  brown  head,  not  exactly  similar  to,  bat 
very  much  like  the  Iron  Blue,  is  found  in  August,  and  then  a  Spinner  like 
the  Jenny  Spinner  has  an  orange-coloured  head,  and  the  extremity  of  its 
body  a  lighter  colour. 

*  There  is  also  upon  some  waters  a  rather  small  ephemeral  fly,  similar 
in  colour  to  the  Jenny  Spinner,  whose  metamorphosis  does  not  change  much, 
in  tint,  from  the  original.  It  is  to  be  found  in  some  seasons  upon  the 
Blythe,  in  Staffordshire ;  but  upon  lake  Tal-y-llyn,  in  North  Wales,  this 
insect  is  so  numerous,  on  warm  evenings,  as  to  form  clouds,  settling  upon 
the  dress  of  a  person  passing  by  the  lake  (or  upon  any  other  object),  where, 
in  flye  or  ten  minutes,  it  changes  its  ceat,  leaving  the  old  one  upon  the 
dress,  &c.,  which,  if  of  a  dark  colour,  becomes  spangled  with  seeminglj 
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of  a  beautiful  little  insect  are  careering  round  you.     This 
is  the  delicate  little 

Jmimf  Spinner  or  Spirmvag  Jenny. — Curiously 
enough,  while  Jackson  does  not  give  the  iron-blue,  he  gives 
its  imago,  \mder  the  name  of  the  little  white  spinner,  and  he 
places  it  early  in  May.  By  Theakstone  it  is  called  the 
pearl-drake.  'Ephemera'  does  not  mention  it.  Wade 
caUs  it  the  evening  bloa.  It  is  not  at  all  an  easy  insect  to 
imitate,  so  transparent  are  its  coloiurs  and  so  slender  its 
proportions.  It  is  almost  as  great  a  favourite  with  the 
trout,  however,  as  in  its  earlier  form.  Imprimis,  the  tail 
is  to  be  made  of  two  strands  of  a  light  blue  dim  hackle. 
The  body  is  peculiar  :  at  the  head  and  tail  it  is  of  a  bright 
brown  colour ;  the  middle  part,  however,  is  of  a  limpid 
watery  white.  This  is  generally  very  badly  imitated  by  a 
few  turns  of  dead  white  floss  silk,  which  is  about  as  like  it 
as  a  drumhead  is  to  a  window-pane.  A  clear  horsehair  or 
a  shred  of  fine  gut  woimd  round  may  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  it.  But  the  head  and  tail  parts  must  be  of  bright 
orange-brown  silk  :  about  two  turns  of  finest  sewing  silk, 
just  enough  to  show  clearly.  The  wings — ^ah  1  the  wings ! 
What  shall  we  do  to  imitate  their  clear,  delicate,  watery 
transparency  ?  The  tips  of  two  very  pale  light  blue  hackles 
might  perhaps  come  near  it.  The  usual  way,  however,  is 
— as  both  Theakstone  and  Mr.  Bonalds  recommend — to 
dress  the  fly  hackle  fieishion,  or  buzz,  as  it  is  termed,  with 
the  lightest,  silveriest  dim  hackle  to  be  got.  If  this  fly 
could  be  well  imitated  (which  it  cannot),  it  would  be  a 
valuable  one,  but  hitherto  our  imitations  are  but  sorry 
afifairs ;  and  the  fish  seem  to  know  it  too,  for  although  rising 

white  spota.    The  tail  increases  to  quite  four  times  its  original  length  when 
this  change  takes  place.' 

I  have  seen  this  strikingly  exemplified  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Test, 
where  it  is  a  great  Dftvourite  with  the  fish.  I  have  seen  the  river  covered 
with  rises  when  it  is  on,  and  have  tried  every  fly  I  could  think  of  in  vain. 
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greedily  at  the  natural  fly,  they  do  not  greatly  fevour  the 
imitation,  even  at  the  best,  as  they  will  do  that  of  flies 
more  easily  imitated. 

The  Black  Onat. — This  would  be  another  very  useful 
fly,  but  is  also  difficult  to  imitate  from  its  exceeding  di- 
minutiveness.  This  fly  has  been  called  '  the  fisherman's 
curse,'  because,  when  the  fish  are  rising  at  it  well,  they  are 
said  to  seldom  take  the  imitation  or  any  other  fly.  Still 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  sport  with  it,  when  but  a  f eta 
or  indeed  none  of  them  have  been  on  the  water ;  I  confess, 
however,  when  they  are  on  very  thickly,  and  the  trout  have 
been  taking  them  freely  or  almost  exclusively,  that  I  have 
found  my  imitation,  though  not  altogether  useless,  yet 
gieatly  at  a  discount.  Nevertheless  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
occasionally  a  useftd  fly,  when  it  dwells  rather  in  the  trout's 
memory  than  in  his  eye ;  and  I  know  good  anglers  who 
aie  even  very  partial  to  the  use  of  it,  and  who  as  often 
put  it  into  their  casts  as  any  other  fly.  Choose  your 
smallest  hooks ;  take  a  black  ostrich  her],  with  the  shortest 
fibre  you  can  find ;  if  not  short  enough,  clip  the  body, 
when  tied  up,  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  ;  two  turns  of  a 
very  small  black  hackle  for  legs ;  some  eschew  legs  alto- 
gether— it  certainly  makes  the  fly  less  bulky.  Wings,  two 
very  fine  clear  slips  of  a  starling's  feather,  and  dressed  as 
iow  and  flat  as  you  can  conveniently  fix  them.  The  fly  is 
hardly  abundant  till  the  warmer  suns  of  May  bring  it  forth, 
but  then  it  sometimes  is  very  thickly  on. 

On  a  hook  three  sizes  larger  put  the  same  dressing,  the 
body  being,  of  course,  comparatively  stouter,  with  wings 
and  legs  to  match,  or  you  may  use  a  dark  lead-blue  dun 
hackle,  and  you  have 

The  Haivfhom  FlyXsee  Plate  VII.  fig.  18,  p.  185).— A 
land  fly,  but  at  times  by  no  means  a  useless  ally  of  the 
angler's  where  hedges  abound.  Both  the  above  flies  are 
found  more  plentifully  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
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The  Gravd  Bed  or  Spider  Fly  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  17, 
p.  185). — This  is  rather  a  local  fly,  and  is  not  found  upon 
every  river,  but  when  it  is  found  it  is  a  great  &vourite 
with  the  fish  ;  but  it  is  capricious  even  in  these  places  on 
dark  cold  days,  scarcely  showing  at  alL  But  let  an  hour  of 
warm  sunshine  break  forth,  and  they  come  creeping  from 
their  holes,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  hungry  trout.  They 
abound  on  the  Usk  in  South  Wales,  and  on  many  of  the 
Derbyshire  streams  they  are  found,  but  less  plentifully. 
On  sedgy  rivers,  flowing  over  a  loamy  or  muddy  bed,  they 
are  not  found.  Hook  No.  10 ;  body  fine,  of  dark  slate  or 
lead-coloured  floss  silk ;  legs  very  long,  almost  as  long  as 
the  hook,  a  black  cock's  hackle,  but  not  too  much  of  it — 
two  turns  are  fiilly  sufficient ;  wings,  two  fine  slips  from 
the  woodcock's  wing,  dressed  close  and  flat. 

All  of  the  last  three  flies  belong  to  the  order  of  Diptera, 
the  last  two  to  the  family  of  Tipulidae  or  crane  flies,  of 
which  the  Daddy  or  Harry  Longlegs  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. This  family  have  but  two  wings,  which  are  either 
expanded,  as  in  the  longlegs,  or  incumbent,  that  is,  resting 
partly  on  the  body,  as  in  the  two  specimens  depicted,  and 
they  are  devoid  of  the  two  small  supplementary  wings 
called  poisers,  which  may  be  seen  in  all  the  Ephemerse. 

The  Sand  Fly  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  14,  p.  185).— This  is 
a  fly  which  has  found  many  patrons.  It  is  one  of  the 
niunerous  class  of  Phryganidse,  the  natural  history  and 
characteristics  of  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  de- 
scribed. The  sand  fly  is  a  pretty  taking-looking  fly ;  it 
is  a  general  favourite,  being  a  native  of  most  streams. 
Some  anglers  never  try  it,  and,  though  I  often  use  it, 
I  never  find  it  very  deadly.  There  are  fiies  of  the  same 
class  which  I  like  better  ;  and  so  many  other  flies  are  on 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  one  need  not  use  it,  unless 
a  special  fancy  for  it  be  indulged  in.  Dress  it  on  a  No.  10 
hook  of  reddish  fur  from  a  hare's  poll,  mixed  well  with 
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buff  fur,  to  give  it  the  sandy  tinge ;  legs,  hackle  from  buff 
Cochin  hen  ;  wings,  two  scraps  of  starling,  with  two  larger 
slips  of  landrail's  reddish  wing  feather  over  the  starling. 
It  much  resembles  the  sedge. 

The  Orarmom  or  OreentaU. — This  is  another  member 
of  the  Fhryganidse.  It  has,  like  the  last,  a  great  name 
with  some  anglers,  and  on  some  streams  it  is  very  abundant, 
and  does  good  service,  I  believe ;  however  its  duration  is 
rather  limited.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  that  faith 
in  it  which  it  may  probably  deserve.  Size,  same  as  the 
last  fly,  or  one  size  smaller ;  body,  hare's  ear  and  water-rat 
fur  mixed,  the  former  prevailing ;  at  the  tail  a  turn  or  two 
of  pea-green  floss  silk  to  finish  off  and  give  the  green  tail, 
which  is,  in  reality,  a  mass  of  eggs  about  to  be  deposited 
by  the  insect,  and  which  have  that  tinge  ;  legs,  a  grizzled 
blue  dun  hackle,  wing  from  the  rump  of  a  brown  speckled  ^ 
game  hen.  This  fly  lasts  but  for  some  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night in  the  earlier  part  of  April,  though  others  of  a 
similar  species,  with  the  green  peculiarity  at  the  tail,, 
appear  later  in  the  season ;  I  have  seen  them  on  thickly 
as  late  as  July.     Hook,  No.  11. 

The  Sedge  Fly. — This  is  a  capital  fly  for  all  the  south- 
em  and  mid-county  rivers  throughout  the  summer,  and 
kills  better  later  on  than  now;  on  the  Itchen,  Test, 
Darent,  and  Kennet,  it  will  kill  well.  I  once,  in  the  month  of 
May,  killed  with  it;  on  Sir  P.  Dyke's  water  on  the  Darent, 
11^  brace  of  fine  fiish — a  most  imusual  take  on  that 
water.  It  much  resembles  the  sand  fly,  but  is  larger  and 
fatter.  The  body  is  of  light  buff  crewel ;  the  hackle  which 
runs  firom  tail  to  head  is  a  pale  red — and  a  fine  gold  wire 
is  usually  run  up  over  the  hackle  the  reverse  way ;  the 
wings  are  dressed  fiill,  a  starling  imder-wing  and  landrail 
upper-wing.  Hooks,  Nos.  8  and  9.  It  is  occasionally 
dressed  both  smaller  and  larger. 

The  Quill  Onat  makes  its  appearance  late  in  April  and 
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runs  on  into  May,  and  a  very  pretty,  useful  little  insect 
it  is.  It  may  be  seen  sailing  up  and  down  in  small  flocks 
of  a  dozen  or  two,  as  the  days  get  milder  and  the  spring 
grows  genial,  steadied  in  its  flight  by  its  long  tail,  which 
is  very  long  for  the  size  of  the  insect.  The  hook  should 
be  No.  10  or  11 ;  the  body  composed  of  a  strip  of  the 
quill  from  a  starling's  feather  neatly  rolled  on  ;  legs,  dark 
blue  dun  cock's  hackle,  some  prefer  red  hackle ;  wing, 
bright  starling's  wing.  Pull  the  tail  off  and  the  fly  will 
pass  muster  fairly  for  many  other  small  flies,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles,  throughout  the  season. 

The  flies  which  I  consider  indispensable  for  April,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  March,  are  the  yellow  dim, 
brown  spinner,  iron-blue  (two  shades);  the  black  and 
quill  gnats;  the  sand  fly  or  the  sedge,  the  latter  pre- 
ferred; and,  where  they  are  abundant,  the  gravel  bed 
and  grannom  cannot  be  omitted. 

MxY.—The  Stone  Fly  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  11,  p.  185)  is 
now  out  in  considerable  numbers  where  it  is  found.  A  few 
may  be  seen  towards  the  end  of  April,  but  early  in  May 
is  the  most  favoured  period  for  its  full  appearance.  It  is 
used  naturally  by  daping  or  dibbing  principally,  but  on 
windy  days  the  artificial  fly  will  often  be  foimd  useful. 
This  fly  runs  upon  the  water  as  easily  and  nimbly  as  on 
the  land,  and  with  its  double  wings  up  may  often  be  seen 
half  fluttering,  half  running,  making  its  way  at  a  rapid 
pace  across  the  stream,  seldom  remaining  quiescent  as  do 
so  many  other  flies  when  sitting  on  the  water's  surface ; 
essaying  a  flight,  for  which  its  heavy  body  is  not  very 
favourable,  down  it  plumps  on  the  water,  and  away  it 
scuttles  at  a  great  pace  to  the  nearest  bank.  The  angler 
may  therefore  freely  work  his  imitation,  the  liveliness  he 
thus  imparts  to  it  being  perfectly  natural  and  just. 

On  some  rivers  it  is  called  the  May  fly,  but  the  green 
drake  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  title,  though  possibly  not 
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a  better  one,  as  the  green  drake  seldom  appears  in  large 
numbers  on  many  waters  imtil  June  has  commenced.  The 
female  stone  fly  is  much  larger  than  the  male,  and  is  the 
one  principally  used  by  anglers.  The  hook  should  be 
No.  7,  or  No.  6  may  even  be  used.  Body,  large  and  full 
of  mixed  hare's  ear  and  water-rat  fur  with  a  few  strands 
of  yellow  mohaii'  worked  in,  the  tail  part  being  exclu- 
sively of  a  somewhat  brighter  yellow  ribbed  distinctly 
with  yellow  silk :  legs,  a  grizzled  dark  blue  dim  cock's 
liackle ;  tail,  two  strands  of  a  brown  mallard's  feather ; 
wing,  hen  pheasant's  wing.  The  horns  or  feelers  on  the 
stone  fly  are  very  marked,  and  if  it  be  thought  desirable 
to  have  them,  may  be  dressed  upright  of  two  rabbit's 
whiskers.  A  large  specimen  of  this  fly  is  one  of  the  best 
lures  for  the  wily  trout  of  the  Thames.  The  larva  of  this 
fly  is  used  for  fishing  even  more  than  the  fly ;  it  is  called 
the  crab  or  creeper.     {^See  Creeper-fishing.) 

The  Oak  Fly^  called  also  the  cannon  fly,  the  down-hill 
or  down-looker,  &c.,  from  his  habit  of  always  sitting  with 
its  head  downwards  towards  the  groimd.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  with  what  certainty  this  fly  will  assume  this  par- 
ticular posture  ;  no  matter  in  what  way  it  perches  on  post 
or  tree,  it  immediately  wheels  round  until  it  lias  taken  up 
its  favourite  position,  in  which  it  remains  until  distvurbed. 

This  fly  has  a  very  high  character  from  some  anglers. 
*  Ephemera '  especially  appears  to  have  been  very  fond  of  it^ 
and  in  windy  weather  it  may  prove  an  attractive  Ivure ;  on 
fine  still  days,  however,  as  it  is  not  strictly  a  water  fly,  it 
is  not  found  so  plentifully  upon  the  water.  Being  a 
largish  fly,  it  may  be  used  advantageously  for  daping 
perhaps ;  though  I  never  used  it  for  daping.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  on  the  Tweed,  and  last  season  I  killed  several 
good  fish  with  it.  Hook,  No.  9  or  10  ;  body,  orange  floss 
silk.  The  legs  should  be  composed  of  a  coch-y-bondu 
hackle,  i.e.  a  dark  red  hackle  with  a  streak  of  black  up  the 
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centre ;  this  should  be  tied  in  at  the  tail  and  wound  up  to 
the  shoulders  ;  the  hackle  should  then  be  snipped  off  short 
all  up  the  body,  leaving  visible  but  spiral  rings  of  the 
short  black  stubs.  Enough  of  the  hackle  should  be  left 
on  at  the  shoulders  to  form  the  legs.  Wings,  from  the 
woodcock  or  hen  pheasant's  wing. 

The  Little  Bhie^  or  Sky  Blue,  &c.  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  9, 
p.  185). — This  is  a  small  dun,  which  comes  on  this  month ; 
the  fish  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  would  be  a  very  valuable 
fly  to  the  angler  if  it  were  more  possible  to  imitate  it  pro- 
perly, which  is  a  most  diflBcult  matter  from  its  diminu- 
tiveness  and  extreme  delicacy  and  transparency.  The  best 
way  to  dress  it  is  on  a  No.  12  or  13  hook :  for  the  body 
pale  buflF  mohair  wound  on  very  closely  and  neatly,  a 
strand  or  two  being  left  out  for  the  legs  ;  tail,  two  strands 
of  a  buff  hackle ;  wings,  of  the  finest  and  brightest  pale 
blue  feather  that  can  be  got — the  tern  or  sea-swallow  is 
chiefly  used,  but  I  think  fine  blue  hackle-points  would  be 
preferable.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  dress  it  hackle 
fashion  or  buzz,  and  to  take  off"  nearly  all  the  breast 
portion  of  the  feather,  leaving  the  upper  part  to  do  duty 
for  wings,  and  the  mohair  for  legs.  A  pale  blue  dotterel 
hackle  will  be  found  as  good  a  feather  for  the  purpose  as 
can  be  used.  I  have  been  rather  particular  with  this  fly 
as  it  appears — or  others  very  similar  to  it  do — at  intervals 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  When  it  comes  on  the  trout 
will  often  take  it  for  some  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
other  flies  which  may  be  coming  down  the  water  simul- 
taneously. 

The  A  Ider  or  Od  Fly  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  1 5,  p.  1 85  ).~ 
This  is  one  of  the  best  flies  that  comes  upon  the  water,  and 
was  a  great  favoiuite  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley;  it 
varies  considerably  in  size,  and  while  some  specimens  may 
be  found  small  enough  to  be  dressed  on  a  No.  9  hoox, 
others  may  be  met  with  large  enough  for  a  No.  6 ;  7  or  8 
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will  be  therefore  the  best  medium  sizes.  Body,  large  and 
full,  of  a  coppery  peacock  herl ;  legs,  a  dark  grizzled  blue 
dun  or  rusty  black  cock's  hackle  ;  wings,  from  the  brown 
speckled  feather  from  the  rump  of  a  brown  game  hen. 
The  natural  insect  may  be  used  in  daping.  From  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  Jime  it  will  be  foimd,  par- 
ticularly towards  evening,  a  very  useful  fly ;  and  when  it 
first  makes  its  appearance  few  flies  are  in  more  request, 
and  dace  and  chub,  as  well  as  trout,  take  it  very  freely. 
It  was  with  this  fly  I  achieved  the  day's  sport  (mentioned 
at  p.  165)  on  the  Kennet,  using  one  of  Ogden's  patterns, 
which  are  the  best  I  know  of. 

The  Pale  Evening  Dun  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  8,  p.  185)  is 
a  rather  light  yellow  dun,  with  a  prevailing  pale  olive 
tinge  given  by  a  dip  in  onion  dye.  The  spinner  of  this  fly 
is  of  a  very  pale  watery  brown,  l^gs  light  bufi^,  and  the 
wing  white  and  transparent,  and  neat  and  roimded  in 
shape.  It  comes  on  thickly  on  some  streams  at  dusk.  On 
the  Teme,  for  example,  I  have  seen  it  heavily  on.  As  it 
comes  on  at  dusk  it  is  difficult  to  see  this  fly  on  the  surface, 
so  delicate  and  imperceptible  is  it ;  and  yet,  to  the  angler's 
annoyance,  the  trout  will  be  rising  heavily  without  his 
being  able  to  discover  at  what.  There  are  many  night 
flies  which  rarely  show  at  all  by  day,  both  amongst  the 
Ephemerae  and  the  Phryganidae,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  dressed  thus :  body,  a  dirty  yellowish  buflf,  ribbed 
with  light  lemon  silk,  hackle  light  blue  dun.  Tail,  two 
whisks  of  the  same ;  wings,  light  etarling  dipped  in  onion 
dye.     Hook,  No.  10  or  11. 

The  Little  Yellow  May  Fly. — This  miniature  May  fly, 
which  usually  precedes  the  real  May  fly  about  a  week  or 
ten  days,  changes  in  a  few  days  into  a  spinner  of  a  pale 
golden  hue.  It  should  be  dressed  on  a  No.  8  or  9  hook  ; 
the  body  of  bufi^-coloured  crewel,  ribbed  with  bright  yellow 
silk ;  tail,  two  strands  of  buff  hackle ;  wings,  similar  to 
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those  of  the  green  drake,  or  mallard's  grey  speckled  feather 
stained  pale  olive-yellow ;  legs,  a  honey  dun  hackle.  I 
have  had  good  sport  with  this  fly.  It  sometimes  also 
makes  a  very  useful  fly  for  evening  fishing  for  trout. 

The  needful  flies  for  May  are  the  alder  and  the  little 
blue.  The  stone  and  the  pale  evening  dun  and  the  little 
yellow  May  fly  are  not  general,  but  are  useful  where  they 
prevail.  The  list  is  short,  because  most  of  the  flies  for 
last  month  are  best  for  this. 

June. — The  May  Fly  or  Qreen  Drake,  called  in  Wales 
the  Cadow  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  1,  p.  185).— This  famous  fly 
usually  makes  it  first  appearance  in  the  last  week  in  May, 
but  is  most  abundant  during  the  first  fortnight  of  June. 
The  swarms  of  May  fly  which  are  found  in  some  rivers  in 
favourable  seasons  are  perfectly  marvellous.  Fish,  birds, 
and  other  creatures,  prey  on  them  incessantly  from  their 
birth ;  and  yet  their  numbers  seem  inexhaustible,  and  after 
a  warm  sunny  day  the  quiet  comers  and  still  eddies  may 
be  seen  smothered  with  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
angler  might,  if  he  chose,  sweep  them  up  by  teaboards 
full  at  a  time.  It  is  most  abundant  just  before  its  dis- 
appearance, and  on  the  last  two  days  what  is  called  the 
*  great  rise '  takes  place,  when  they  come  out  more  thickly 
than  ever,  and  after  this  but  a  few  stragglers  are  seen ; 
and  the  trout,  for  some  days  gorged  and  glutted  with  the 
unwonted  excess,  are  torpid  and  disinclined  to  move.  In 
this  nature  seems  to  assist  them,  as  very  few  flies  come  on 
the  water  immediately  after  the  May  fly. 

The  green  drake  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  imperfect  insect, 
the  female  becoming  the  grey  drake  and  the  male  fly 
the  black,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  death  drake, 
this  term  being  used  from  a  foolish  belief  that  it  kills 
the  female  or  grey  drake.  Many  anglers  hold  it  to  be 
next  to  useless  to  attempt  to  use  the  artificial  fly  when 
the  May  fly  is  well  on ;  but  this  belief  is  very  erroneous. 
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and  is  more  often  used  to  excuse  themselves  for  fishing  with 
a  blow-line  or  the  live  May  fly  than  because  it  is  really  the 
feet.  The  green  drake  is  no  doubt  a  very  difficult  fly  to 
imitate  perfectly,  but  I  have  seen  many  good  baskets  of 
trout  made  with  the  imitation,  even  in  the  finest  and 
warmest  weather.  The  best  times  to  use  the  imitation  are 
of  course  before  the  trout  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it,  and  daily  before  the  regular  rise  is  fully  established, 
and  the  fish  are  settled  down  into  feeding,  and  after  the 
rise  slackens  towards  evening,  when  the  imitation  of  the 
grey  drake  may  be  used  witli  some  success ;  and  if  the 
angler  is  industrious  and  up  to  his  work,  he  may  manage 
at  these  times  to  pick  up  several  brace  of  good  fish.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  if  it  does  not  answer — though  it  ia 
hard  not  to  be  able  to  find  a  gi'eenhom  or  two  when  all  the 
fish  in  the  stream  are  rising  boldly — the  angler  can  try 
some  other  fly,  when  it  will  often  happen  that,  from  caprice 
or  for  a  change,  the  trout  will  take  freely  an  imitation  of 
some  other  fly,  though  the  initiated  may  refuse  your  imi- 
tation green  drake.  At  such  times  I  have  often  killed 
several  brace  of  fine  fish  with  the  alder,  sedge  fly,  or  some 
of  the  duns  or  spinners  which  may  chance  to  be  on  the 
water,  and  that  too  even  when  the  May  fly  is  on  at  the 
thickest  of  the  rise.  The  angler  should  bear  in  mind  that 
while  fish  are  rising  there  is  always  hope  for  him,  and  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  because  one  fish  refuses  another  will, 
or  because  half-a-dozen  or  even  a  score  of  fish  refuse  that 
all  will ;  or  because  they  are  feeding  on  the  May  fly  like 
an  alderman  on  turtle,  that  they  will  refuse  a  sedge  or 
alder  any  more  than  the  said  alderman  will  object  to 
pepper  or  punch.  Sitting  on  the  bank  and  watching  the 
fish  rise  is  not  the  way  to  catch  them,  and  perseverance 
even  in  the  teeth  of  great  apparent  difficulties  oft^n 
rewards  the  angler  with  fish  which  nothing  else  would 
have  given  him. 
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When  the  May  fly  is  only  moderately  on,  the  angler 
may  often  get  capital  sport  with  the  artificial  May  fly.  Of 
course  if  the  day  be  blusterous  and  rough  his  chance  is 
all  the  better,  but  even  on  a  calm  day,  if  he  can  manage 
to  keep  his  fly  floating  on  the  top,  he  may  take  a  good 
many  fish.  For  this  purpose  it  is  of  course  imperatively 
necessary  to  fish  with  a  dry  fly,  and  between  every  cast 
the  angler  will  have  to  make  several  false  casts,  or  casts 
in  which  the  fly  does  not  touch  the  water,  to  shake  the 
wet  from  the  fly  and  to  get  it  as  dry  as  possible.  To 
make  the  fly  float  has  been  the  great  desideratum  with 
fly-dressers.  The  floating  May  flies  of  Mr.  Ogden — one 
of  the  best  dressers  of  trout  flies  in  England — ^have  been 
widely  circulated,  and  they  are,  as  are  all  his  trout  flies, 
beautiful  specimens  of  skill  and  neatness.  They  cer- 
tainly do  attract  a  great  number  of  fish  to  rise,  and  when 
the  fish  run  large,  so  that  in  opening  their  mouths  they 
take  the  whole  fly  in  a  gulp,  they  are  most  valuable  flies ; 
but  where  the  trout  are  small,  as  half  or  three-quarter 
pounders,  they  should  also  be  dressed  small,  for  they  are  so 
bushy  that  when  a  small  trout  attempts  to  seize  them  he 
is  very  apt  to  run  his  nose  against  some  of  the  feathers 
which  stand  out  from  the  fly  and  to  drive  the  hook  before 
him  instead  of  seizing  it  in  his  mouth,  and  thus  the  fish 
is  often  missed  and  scared  entirely,  when  he  really  rises 
fairly  to  the  fly.  Their  floating  capabilities  ai*e  undeniably 
excellent ;  when  they  get  thoroughly  wet,  however,  they 
take  some  time  to  dry.*  The  angler,  in  using  Mr.  Ogden's 
green  drakes,  should  therefore  have  two  or  three  ready  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  one  may  dry  while  the  other  is  fish- 
ing ;  with  respect  to  the  dressing  of  the  fly,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  colours  and  size  of  many  flies  vary  much 

*  Since  this  was  written  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  Mr.  Ogden  has 
taken  thene  hints,  and  his  floaters  are  now  simply  perfect,  and  for  neatness 
of  tying  cannot  be  suppissed. 
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in  different  waters,  so  much  so,  that  they  might  almost  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  different  species. 

The  bodies  of  May  flies  have  been  dressed  of  all  kinds 
of    materials — gutta-percha,    crewel,    silk,    qiiill,    gold- 
beaters'  skin,   chenille,    stained   gut,   cork,    straw,    &c. 
There  is  a  brown  patch  at  the  tail,  and  over  a  silk  body 
ribbed  with  brown  silk  Ephemera  recommends  a  strip 
of  gold-beaters'   skin  to   be   tightly  wound.     This  per- 
mits the   body  colours   to   be   seen   distinctly  through, 
gives  the  glassy  shine  to  the  body,  and  also  prevents  the 
body  from  becoming   heavily  saturated   with   water,  of 
'Course  thereby  increasing   its   buoyancy.     I    can  quite 
imagine  that  this  is  a  good  plan,  and  I  therefore  give  it ; 
I  should   make  the  ribbing  silk  go  over  the  skin.      I 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  bodies,  and  there  are  none  to  equal 
straw  or  maize  leaf.     Now  this  is  my  pet  fly.     First  get 
a  suitable  hook ;  this  may  seem  a  simple  matter,  but  it  is 
not.     To  make  a  fly  float  well,  you  must  have  the  smallest 
amount  of  iron  in  the  hook  that  you  can  possibly  do  with. 
You  must  therefore  have  a  very  fine  wire  and  a  pretty 
long  shank.     Now  to  long  shanks  hook-makers  generally 
put  a  big  bend,  No.  7  or  6  almost.     This  is  their  rule. 
The  result  is,  either  that  the  bend  being  large  and  the 
wire  thin  the  hook  springs  and  gives  at  the  strike,  or  the 
wire  being  stouter  makes  the  iron  too  heavy,  and  it  is 
quite  astonishing  what  a  very  little  amoimt  of  extra  iron 
will  spoil  the  floating ;  but  you  don't  want  such  a  big  bend, 
though  you  must  have  a  longish  shank.   An  8  or  9  hook  will 
kill  a  good  trout  just  as  well  as  a  bigger  one.     A  fine  wire 
8  or  9  with  a  prolonged  shank  is  what  you  want,  and  you 
may  even  file  down  the  upper  end  of  the  shank,  but  you 
must  handle  your  fly  carefully  if  you  do.     Having  got 
this  hook,  and  it  is  worth  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get  (I  had 
to  send  back  one  or  two  lots  before  I  could  get  it),  tie 
on  your  gut ;  let  it  be  fine,  but  not  too  fine  or  it  will  go  in 
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the  popping  necessitated  by  drying  the  fly.  Then  tie  on 
your  tail  three  whisks  of  brown  hen  or  pheasant.  Then 
take  a  slip  of  nice  bright  wheat 'straw,  cut  it  to  fit  round 
the  shank  of  the  hook  with  a  nick  in  the  tail  end  of  the 
straw  to  taper  the  body.*  The  slip  of  straw  must  come  up 
nearly  to  the  shoulders  on  the  hook,  not  further  ;  put  it  into 
a  cup  of  hot  water  to  soften  it.  Then  lap  it  carefully 
round  the  hook  and  spiral  it  round  to  lash  it  on  to  the 
hook  with  some  burnt  sienna  coloured  silk,  taking  two  or 
three  turns  over  the  nicked  end  at  the  tail  to  secure  and  taper 
it  and  to  imitate  the  brown  splotch  which  is  a  feature  of 
the  insect."  At  the  shoulder  you  may  have  two  turns  of  a 
buflF  or  light  sandy  red  or  a  light  olive  hackle,  and  over 
this  two  turns  of  a  bright  speckled  Florican  hackle  which 
is  the  best  imitation  of  May-fly  legs  I  have  ever  met. 
If  you  can't  get  this,  dip  a  light  speckled  partridge  feather 
in  onion  dye  to  take  the  white  off,  and  use  that  instead. 
Then  comes  the  wing.  Ah  I  the  wing !  The  bite  noi/r  of 
fly-dressers.  What  can  be  invented  to  supply  that  delicate 
gauzy  texture  which  would  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
trout's  teeth  ?  We  can  but  fall  back  on  feathers.  Hackle 
points  do  well  for  a  sinking  fly,  but  for  a  floater  we  want 
something  that  will  resist  the  wet  better.  Drake  feathers, 
teal,  wood-duck,  Egyptian  goose,  and  many  others  have 
been  tried,  but  perhaps  these  four  are  the  best.  For  a 
dark-coloured  wing  nothing  beats  teal,  as  it  is  a  nice 
shiny  feather  and  does  not  wet  easily.  For  a  lighter  one 
feathers  from  the  drake  do.  Some  like  wood-duck  of  its 
natural  colour,  and  some  Egyptian  goose  in  the  same  state. 
I  prefer  either  teal  or  drake,  dyed  to  suit  the  coloiu:  of  the 
fly  on  the  river  to  be  fished.     These  vary  from  the  lightest 

>  A  fnewX  of  mine  tried  the  skin  of  an  old  rush  out  of  a  rusli-bottomed 
chair.  There  was  a  light  green  tinge  in  it  that  answered  admirably.  The 
leaf  of  the  maize,  such  as  is  used  in  making  Spamsh  cigaritas,  would  also 
answer  well,  I  am  sure. 
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yellow  to  the  darkest  olive.  In  size  they  must  be  suited 
to  the  fly.  Choose  an  even  pair,  set  them  back  to  back  so 
that  the  points  bend  outward,  and  lash  them  on  upright 
over  the  back  ;  and  if  you  like  to  take  a  couple  of  turns  of 
peacock  herl  for  the  head,  you  have  the  best  floating  fly 
that  can  be  made. 

It  is  as  well  for  the  angler  to  have  a  selection  of  shades 
and  also  of  sizes,  as  sometimes  the  fish  will  take  smaller  or 
larger  flies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  dressing 
of  many  flies.  I  mention  the  materials,  and  the  angler 
must  dress  them  to  his  taste. 

Among  the  ordinary  flies  that  are  sold  there  are  not 
many  floating  patterns  better  for  work  than  that  sold  by 
Hanmiond,  of  Winchester,  which  he  calls  his  Champion. 
The  body  is  a  light  lemon-coloured  fur,  or  a  short-fibred 
chenille  of  a  lemon  or  buflf  yellow,  or  even  of  a  bright 
yellow.  This  is  ribbed  with  fine  gold  wire  and  lightish 
red  hackle,  dressed  from  shoulder  to  tail.  The  tail  three 
whisks  of  a  dark  blue  (almost  black)  hackle.  Wings,  two 
small  mallard  feathers  stained  of  different  hues  from  a 
yellowish  to  a  darkish  olive,  oi:  two  brownish  wood-duck 
feathers,  and  set  on  back  to  back  over  the  shoulder  a  couple 
of  turns  of  a  grey  partridge  hackle  ;  but  as  this  is  rather 
too  white,  I  generally  dip  it  in  strong  tea  for  a  few  minutes, 
which  takes  off  the  whiteness.  This  is  a  capital  fly,  and 
I  have  killed  many  good  baskets  of  fish  with  it.  There 
are  few  better  patterns  for  the  Hampshire  streams. 

For  the  wet  fly  I  mentioned  above  I  employ  a  cork 
body,  with  floss  silk  rings.  Instead  of  silk  or  herl  I  touch 
the  tail  part  with  shell-lac  varnish,  as  being  a  much 
better  imitation  of  the  brown  patch  than  either  of  the 
others.  Tail,  two  whisks  of  brown  mallard ;  legs,  ginger 
or  buff  Cochin  hackle;  and  wings,  four  hackle-points, 
two  long  and  two  short,  for  the  superior  and  inferior 
wings  or  poisers,  dressed  well  outwards,  so  as  to  support 
the  fly  on  the  water.     These  hackles  should  be  the  grizzled 
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and  blue  dun  hackle  found  on  the  Andalusian  cock ;  those 
which  have  a  brilliant  transparent  point,  on  being  held  up 
to  the  light,  being  preferred  for  the  superior  wings.  They 
should  be  stained  a  pale  yellow,  and  this  on  the  blue  ground 
gives  the  exact  tinge  of  the  May-fly  wing.  The  darker 
the  original  feather,  the  more  green  it  will  be,  and  the 
lighter  the  more  yellow,  and  thus  it  can  be  varied  to  suit 
the  river,  as  the  flies  vary  much  in  colour.  I  do  not  think 
this  particular  hue  is  to  be  got  so  well  in  any  other  way. 
The  hackie-point  being  held  up  to  the  light  gives  a  trans- 
parency which  no  close  or  solid  feather  will.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  a  capital  imitation ;  and  I  am  very  sure,  after  some 
years'  experience  of  it,  that  the  fish  think  so  too,  for  I  have 
killed  many  a  good  basket  of  fish  with  it  when  I  could  not 
get  them  to  take  any  other  patterns  which  I  had  in  my 
book.  I  have  had  several  very  striking  evidences  of  its 
superiority  on  many  past  occasions,  often  killing  a  large 
quantity  of  fine,  fish  with  it.  In  one  instance,  on  the 
Kennet,  I  had  killed  many  ash  with  one.  It  was  rather 
worn,  and  after  lunch  I  was  about  to  change  it,  when  the 
proprietor  of  the  water,  a  very  good  fisherman,  who  knew 
his  own  water  exceedingly  well,  advised  me  to  try  in  pre- 
ference another  fly  of  a  different  pattern,  as  better  suited 
to  his  fish.  I  took  his  advice,  and  fished  for  half  an  hour 
without  a  rise,  coming  over  many  rising  fish  in  vain.  At 
length  I  bethought  me  of  giving  my  old  fevourite  another 
turn,  and  I  changed  back  again,  and  begun  to  kill  fish 
with  it  immediately,  continuing  to  do  so  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  On  another  river  I  killed  in  one  afternoon  seven 
and  a  half  brace  of  splendid  fish  with  it,  while  my  com- 
panion, who  was  fishing  with  another  pattern,  took  but  a 
brace  of  small  fish.  I  lent  him  one  of  mine,  and  he  lost 
it  in  a  good  fish.  Unfortunately,  I  was  so  short  in  my 
stock  that  I  could  not  supply  him  further.  It  is  a  difficult 
fly  to  get  properly  dressed.     It  consumes  so  many  hackles, 
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of  a  rather  scarce  colour,  that  taclde-makers  often  get  it 
a  bad  name  by  putting  in  any  feathers  that  come  to  hand. 
It  is  also  a  very  troublesome  fly  to  make,  and  the  dressers 
don't  care  about  dressing  it,  and  I  believe  often  bless  me 
heartily  for  inventing  it; 

The  Grey  Drake  (Plate  VIL  fig.  2,  p.  185)  is,  as  I  have 
said,  the  transformation  of  the  female  green  drake,  and 
towards  evening  its  capabilities  are  of  more  value  than 
during  the  day.  It  is  dressed,  as  re^^ds  the  body  and 
1^;8,  much  after  the  £eishion  of  the  green  drake,  but  several 
shades  lighter.  The  wing  feathers,  however,  should  be  of 
their  natural  colour,  and  undyed.  The  1^  are  often 
dressed  with  the  same  feather.  It  is  not,  however,  nearly  so 
valuable  a  fly  as  the  green  drake,  though  (as  I  have  said) 
useful  for  evening  fishing,  when  it  often  picks  up  a  brace 
or  two  of  the  best  fish.  When  the  black  drake  comes  on, 
undyed  teal  wings  will  be  found  useful,  a  whitish  straw 
body,  and  a  grey  hackle  with  black  but  and  stump.  It 
often  kills  well  of  an  evening. 

The  Cochr-y-Bondu,  Sham  Fhy^  Hazel  Fly,  MarloWy 
Buzz,  Fermvebb,  Bracken  Clock,  Ac  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  20, 
p.  185),  by  all  of  which  names  this  little  beetle  is  known 
as  a  great  fevourite  with  the  trout.  It  comes  in  with  the 
warm  June  weather,  though  used  as  early  as  March,  as 
regards  its  supposed  imitation.  It  is  advantageously  used 
in  daping.  It  resembles  a  very  diminutive  cockchafer, 
and  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers,  winging  its  heavy  but 
rapid  flight  through  the  sunshine,  or  settled  on  the  leaves 
and  grass  near  the' river-side.  The  ordinary  way  to  dress 
it  is  to  make  a  fet  body  of  dark  copper-coloured  peacock's 
herl,  mixed  equally  with  black  ostrich.  It  is  customary 
to  dress  it  buzz,  as  to  the  wings  and  legs,  with  a  dark  red 
hackle,  with  a  black  streak  up  the  centre.  Dressed  in 
this  way,  it  will  kill  on  most  rivers,  more  or  less,  through- 
out the  season,  though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  not 
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out  save  for  a  Eomewhat  limited  period  in  the  month  of 
June.  As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  it  may  kill  thus  in 
consequence  of  its  bearing  a  resemblance  to  other  insects. 

The  Fern  Fly  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  21,  p*  185).— This  is 
another  winged  beetle.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  one 
having  reddish-orange  wing-cases,  and  the  other  blue. 
They  are  well  known  to  children,  from  this,  circumstance, 
as  '  soldiers  and  sailors.'  They  may  be  found  creeping  up 
the  stem  of  the  grass  and  other  plants  overhanging  the 
water*  A  shake  dislodges  them,  and  they  fall  helplessly 
into  the  water,  where  they  are  devoured  by  the  fish. 
Although  dull  in  its  movements,  and  slow  in  taking  to 
flight,  yet  when  it  has  expanded  its  wing-cases,  and  un- 
folded its  wings  (a  very  circumspect  and  deliberate  opera- 
tion with  it),  it  flies  strongly  and  makes  a  much  braver 
and  larger  appearance  than  it  does  when  it  plumps  up 
against  your  coat  or  hat  or  a  spray  of  grass,  and  folding 
up  its  wings  (always  with  a  little  bit  of  the  imder  wing 
visible  at  the  tail  end  of  the  wing-cases,  under  which  it  at 
length  is  gathered,  and  gradually  disappears)  resumes  its 
scarabean  appearance.  I  have  had  fair  sport  with  this  fly. 
The  red  one  is  the  one  chiefly  imitated  by  anglers.  Hook, 
No.  9  or  10 ;  body,  orange  yellow  or  orange  crewel ;  legs, 
red  hackle ;  wings,  hen  pheasant's  wing  feather.  Some 
prefer  dark  starling,  and  some  dress  the  hackle  over  the 
wing,  and  this  serves  both  for  legs  and  the  wing-ca^es,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  imitation. 

The  Yellow  Sally  should  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  has 
a  place  in  all  angling  works,  and  a  high  character  with 
some  anglers.  I  have  no  faith  in  it,  however,  and  never 
took  fish  with  it  but  once  ;  and  although  I  have  often  seen 
swarms  of  it  rising,  I  have  very  seldom  seen  the  troiit 
much  enamoured  of  it.  A  straggler  will  be  taken  now 
and  then;  and  once,  as  I  have  said,  I  found  the  trout 
taking  it  well,  and  others  tell  me  that  they  have  done  so 
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likewise.  I  give  the  dressing,  and  the  angler  can  please 
himself  as  to  using  it.  Body,  pale  yellow  crewel,  ribbed 
with  light  tawny  brown  silk ;  legs,  pale  lemon-ooloured 
hackle ;  wings,  some  light  transparent  feather,  stained  of 
the  palest  watery  yellow.  A  keeper  once  told  me,  as  a 
reason  for  the  fish  refusing  this  fly,  that  ^  they  was  too 
bitter  altogether.'    Hook,  No.  10. 

The  Barm  Fly. — ^This  fly,  which  is  of  the  trichopterous 
order,  and  belonging  to  the  Phryganidse,  is  an  evening 
fly.  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  l)Ook  but  Jackson's, 
and  some  of  the  earlier  writers.  The  modems  have 
missed  it,  or  confused  it  with  other  flies.  It  is  a  capital 
fly,  and  a  very  general  favourite  in  the  southern  and 
midland  counties.  I  can  speak  to  its  slaughterous  pro- 
pensities, having  killed  well  with  it  on  the  Wandle,  the 
Darenth,  and  the  Colne — where  it  has  a  local  repute 
under  the  name  of  'the  nobbier' — and  on  the  Itchin, 
where  it  is  wrongly  called  the  dark  sedge,  and  is  dressed 
with  a  dark  wing  for  the  evening.  It  seldom  comes  out 
till  dusk,  and  thus  has  no  doubt  escaped  more  particular 
notice.'  Body,  fat  and  large,  of  fur  of  a  light  creamy- 
brown  hue ;  hackle  red ;  wing,  dark  speckled  cock  phea- 
sant ;  hooks,  Nos.  7  and  8. 

The  Foetid  Brown,  or  mushroom  fly,  is  one  of  the  same 
order  and  genus  as  the  last.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
emitting  a  faint  foetid  odour  when  handled.  It  is  not 
very  much  appreciated  by  anglers  generally.  On  warm 
evenings,  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  throughout  June 
and  July,  it  may  be  seen  in  small  whisks  or  swarms, 
skipping  up  and  down  over  the  water — ^now  amongst  the 

'  A  curious  f5EUJt  with  respect  to  this  fly  is,  that  it  appears  to  take  to  and 
quit  certain  localities  for  years.  On  the  Colne,  when  I  first  became  a«- 
quainted  with  it,  it  was  plentiM  and  a  first-rate  kiUer  for  three  or  four 
years.  It  then  disappeared  for  two  years,  and  the  trout  altogether  refused 
the  imitation.  The  next  season,  however,  it  reappeared,  and  now  takes 
there  as  weU  as  ever.    (Note  to  2nd  edit  1898.) 
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iprillows  low  upon  the  water,  now  high  in  the  air,  seldom 
settling,  but  constantly  hovering  over  the  water.  It  is  a 
fine,  &t,  and  tempting  bait,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  or 
•early  in  the  evening,  may  be  seen  thickly  on  the  water. 
Dress  it  on  a  No.  8  or  9  hook ;  body  full,  of  mixed  hare's 
-ear  and  water-rat  fur ;  a  few  strands  of  hare's  ear  picked 
out  for  the  legs,  or  a  grizzled  blue  dun  hackle  may  be 
used;  wings  upright  and  fiUl,  a  little  starling  for  the 
under  wing,  and  corncrake  over  it. 

Tlie  Caperer  is  another  fly  of  the  same  class  as  the  last. 
It  is  a  large  fly,  and  comes  out  towards  evening,  its  mo- 
tions as  it  flits  up  and  down  from  the  bank  to  the  water 
justifying  its  name.  There  is  a  smaller  fly  of  the  same 
kind  called  the  Skipjack.  It  is  dressed  upon  a  No.  7 
or  8  hook,  some  using  it  of  even  larger  size.  Two  turns 
of  gold  twist  at  the  tail ;  body,  brownish  rusty  red  mohair ; 
legs,  red  cock's  hackle,  not  too  dark ;  wings,  the  marbled 
portion  of  hen  pheasant's  wing  feather.  It  is  in  great 
request  in  the  midland  counties,  especially  on  the  Kennet, 
•and  I  am  sure  would  make  a  capital  lake-trout  fly. 

The  flies  necessary  for  June  are  the  green  and  grey 
drakes,  the  sedge  and  alder  being  great  hold£Eists.  Duns 
■and  spinners,  already  noted,  aboimd,  and  must  not  be 
neglected.  The  barm  fly  and  caperer  should  have  a 
place  in  the  book,  as  a  change  with  the  alder  and  sedge 
for  evenings.  The  coch-y-bondu,  of  course,  and  the  fern 
fly  sometimes  will  be  useful.  Midges  must  have  a  place  ; 
though  seldom  very  useful  now,  they  do  later  on. 

July. — Tlie  Red  and  Black  Ants  are  very  favourite  flies 
•during  July :  they  are  of  course  more  plentiful  on  some 
waters,  and  during  some  seasons,  than  others. 

The  Red  Ant  should  be  tied  on  a  No.  8,  9,  or  10  hook. 
The  body  of  peacock  herl,  left  au  naturel  as  r^;ardE  the 
lower  or  tail  half,  and  tied  in  at  the  waist  with  copper- 
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coloured  silk ;  the  l^;s,  a  red  cock's  hackle,  and  wings  of 
the  light  shining  part  of  a  starling^s  feather. 

Th&  Black  Ant  should  be  tied  similarly,  save  that  the 
body  should  be  composed  of  black  ostrich  and  peacock 
herl  mixed,  and  tied  in  at  the  waist  with  black  silk :  legs 
black  cock's  hackle,  and  wings  of  the  darker  portion  of  the 
starling's  feather. 

The  House  Fly. — ^There  is  a  fly  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  house  fly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same — 
being  less  neat  and  more  ragged  in  its  appearance  than 
the  house  fly,  looking  rather,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
like  a  dissipated  house  fly  out  of  luck — ^which  is  found  in 
the  fields,  and  a  good  deal  by  the  river-side,  and  on  the 
water  during  the  warm  months.  It  may  at  times  be  used 
with  great  advantage,  when  other  flies  foil ;  and  I  have^ 
had  good  sport  with  it.  It  is  so  similar  to  the  house  fly, 
that  one  dressing  will  serve  both.  Hook  No.  9,  body  fat, 
and  of  two  or  three  strands  of  a  rusty  dark  bluish  feather 
from  the  heron's  back,  wound  on  as  though  it  were  herL 
Tied  in  on  each  side,  at  the  tail,  are  two  fine  shreds  of  buflF- 
coloured  silk  ;  these  are  brought  up  the  sides  and  tied  in 
when  the  body  is  finished  oflF,  to  represent  the  whitish 
streaks  along  the  sides  of  the  natural  fly.  Legs,  rusty- 
black  cock's  hackle ;  wings,  the  dark  part  of  a  starling's 
wing — these  should  be  dressed  as  flatly  as  may  be  con- 
venient. 

The  house  flies  are  more  abundant,  and  kill  better  on 
the  water  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  however,  as  they 
are  then  getting  weak  and  blind. 

HcrnimcmcPa  Adopted. — ^A  fly  of  the  foetid  brown  kind, 
but  with  lightish  spots  or  markings  on  the  wings,  is  often 
to  be  seen  sporting  like  the  foetid  brown,  and  even  with  it 
on  many  rivers ;  it  is  the  brovm  skipjack  of  some  localities. 
I  do  not  find  it  noticed  much  in  any  tackle-book,  unless 
it  be  the  light  pied  dim  of  Theakstone.   I  should  not  dress 
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it  precisely  as  he  does,  however,  preferring  dark  hare's  ear 
and  mole's  fur  for  the  body,  a  grizzled  blue  dun  hackle  for 
legs,  and  hen  pheasant's  wing  for  the  wings ;  hook  No.  8. 
I  believe  this  is  the  same  fly  as  is  used  at  Winchester,  and 
on  the  Itchin,  imder  the  name  of  Hammond^a  Adopted^ 
after  Mr.  Hammond,  the  tackle-maker  there,  who  does, 
considerable  execution  with  it:  and  I  have  found  his 
dressing  capital  for  the  evening,  both  on  the  Itchin  and 
elsewhere.  He  employs  a  medium  ruddy  brown  crewel 
body,  a  rusty  brown  red  hackle,  dressed  from  tail  to  head, 
and  a  hen  pheasant's  or  woodcock's  wing  feather  for  the 
wing.  It  answers  also  for  the  tribe  of  small  brown  moths 
which  come  out  at  night. 

The  WrmtaUy  Brown,  Bent,  Froghopper,  Jumper,  &c^ 
(see  Plate  VII.  fig.  22,  p.  185).— This  little  insect,  of 
which  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fine  sunny  weather  sunning  itself  on  the  long  spires  of 
grass ;  when  disturbed  it  hops  away,  making  a  prodigious 
leap  for  so  small  a  creature ;  as  it  is  abundant  on  the  river- 
side, its  wings  constantly  leave  it  on  the  surfece  of  the 
water,  where  the  fish  eagerly  snap  it  up.  It  is  not  an 
easy  fly  to  imitate :  the  best  way  is  to  dress  it  buzz  on  a 
No.  11  or  12  hook.  On  a  body  of  yellow  silk,  whirl  a 
tomtit's  or  a  wren's  tail  feather,  or  for  a  change  a  golden 
plover  hackle.  If  it  does  not  kill  very  well,  the  time 
when  the  angler  is  obliged  to  use  it  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  reason,  as  it  is  chiefly  a  warm-weather  fly,, 
and  is  little  seen  save  in  sunshine. 

With  the  warm  evenings  the  moths  come  into  play ;. 
and  though  occasionally  they  may  kill  in  June,  yet 
July  is  soon  enough  to  resort  to  them.  The  best  of 
them  is 

The  White  Moth. — ^It  may  be  dressed  either  small,  or 
medium,  or  large.  If  large,  take  a  No.  5  or  6  hook ;  body> 
of  white  crewel  or  white  ostrich  herl ;  legs,  white  hen's 
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hackle;  and  wings,  either  a  couple  of  slips  of  white  goose 
feather,  or  a  bit  of  the  soft  under-wing  of  the  grey  owl. 
Small  size :  dress  on  a  No.  8  hook,  body  as  before ;  1^, 
^  light  ginger  hackle  ;  two  feathers  from  about  the  eye  of 
the  grey  owl  make  the  prettiest  wing — ^in  default,  how- 
ever, use  goose.  I  have  seen  these  small  moths  taken  by 
the  trout  in  the  daytime,  and  I  once  saw  a  troiit  chase 
^ne  that  was  fluttering  some  inches  above  the  water  for 
several  yards,  and  end  by  throwing  himself  out  of  the 
water  and  catching  it  in  the  air. 

The  Brown  Moth. — Body,  yellowish  brown  crewel; 
wings,  speckled  brown  owl ;  legs,  light  brown  hackle. 

There  are  many  other  moths,  of  course,  which  get  upon 
the  water  in  the  evening,  but  these  are  the  best  and  most 
likely  ones  to  take  fish  with. 

About  the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  various 
midges  come  upon  the  water,  and  on  them,  early  on  fine 
warm  evenings,  the  trout  are  wont  to  feed  ravenously. 
They  are  so  difficult  to  imitate,  however,  as  to  be  nearly 
impracticable.     A  very  favourite  one  is 

The  Green  Midge,  a  very  delicate  little  insect.  It 
should  be  dressed  only  on  the  finest  possible  hooks  and 
gut,  with  a  small  floss  silk  body  of  a  delicate  apple-green 
colour,  the  wings  and  legs  being  dressed  buzz,  with  a  very 
fine  soft  pale  silvery  blue  hen's  hackle. 

The  Blue  Midge  should  be  dre&sed  like  the  green  midge, 
save  that  the  body  should  be  of  a  pale  slate  hue.  It  is  a 
useful  afternoon  fly. 

Several  duns  find  their  way  to  the  siurfece  during  this 
month.  I  think  they  are  but  repetitions,  or,  at  any  rate, 
very  near  relations,  of  earlier  flies,  as  they  very  closely 
resemble  them. 

The  Ashy  Dun  is  a  lightish  blue  dun,  a  size  or  two 
-smaller  than  the  original  blue  dun.     Body,  silvery  grey. 
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the  colour  of  ash  bark;  wings,  light  starling ;  hackle,  pale 
blue  dun. 

There  are  so  many  flies  on  in  July,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  are  the  best,  many  of  the  May  and  June  flies 
being  still  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  employed.  Of  the 
new  flies,  the  ant  flies,  where  they  are  much  found,  cannot 
be  done  without,  moths,  and  the  July  and  ashy  dun  ;  and 
the  Phryganidae  mentioned  are  particularly  valuable. 

The  July  Dun  very  closely  resembles  the  little  iron- 
blue.     It  is  perhaps  one  shade  lighter  and  one  size  larger. 

The  Large  Tellow  Dun  (p.  208,  209)  also  comes  on 
tolerably  thickly  at  times. 

The  Black  SUv&r  Home  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  19,  p.  185). 
— This  is  a  curious-looking  trichopterous  fly,  which  may 
be  seen  in  great  niunbers  upon  piers,  bridges,  and  such 
places.  It  looks  like  a  small  black  shred.  The  horns, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  are  very  remarkable,  being 
much  longer  than  the  body,  and  ringed  alternately  in 
black  and  white.  It  is  a  fevourite  with  the  fish,  particu- 
larly in  the  North  of  France.  Dress  it  on  a  No.  9  or  10 
hook,  with  dark  lead-coloured  silk  body,  ribbed  with  yel- 
low ;  wings,  of  any  fine-grained  shiny  black  feather,  dressed 
rather  close ;  legs,  a  short-fibred  dark  slate-coloured  hackle, 
not  too  much  of  it ;  and,  if  the  angler  likes  to  add  the 
horns,  two  strands  of  a  bright  speckled  drake's  feather  will 
be  a  capital  imitation.  There  is  another  which  is  perhaps 
a  greater  favourite  still  with  the  fish,  and  that  is 

The  Brown  Silver  Home. — The  following  is  the  dress- 
ing of  one  which  I  took  not  long  since  on  the  Itchin, 
when  the  fish  were  taking  it  well.  Body,  of  rusty  black 
ostrich  herl,  short  in  the  fibre,  and  spun  on  brown  silk. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  fly  are  two  bright  buflF  stripes ;  these 
I  leave  to  the  angler  to  imitate  or  not.  Two  strips  of 
straw  would  produce  the  exact  effect,  but  would  make  the 
fly  bulky.     Hackle,   dark  grizzled  dun ;  wings  (under). 
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dark  starling,  (over)  landrail,  dressed  as  closely  to  the 
body  as  may  be. 

August. — Not  many  new  flies  come  on  the  water  during 
this  month.  Many  of  the  old  ones,  however,  may  be  used. 
The  principal  fly  that  makes  its  appearance  is 

The  August  DuUj  August  Broum,  <tc.  (see  Plate  VII. 
fig.  10,  p.  185). — A  capital  and  very  general  fly,  somewhat 
resembling  the  March  brown,  but  smaller.  Dress  it  upon 
a  No.  9  or  10  hook.  Mr.  Bonalds'  pattern  is  pretty  good 
— brown  floss  silk  (he  should  have  added  '  light ')  ribbed 
with  yellow  for  body ;  tail,  two  rabbit's  whiskers  (this  is 
a  mistake,  rabbit's  whiskers  are  too  stiff  for  this  purpose, 
use  stands  of  the  hackle) ;  wings,  from  a  brown  hen's 
wing ;  legs,  red  hackle  stained  brown.  Here  is  Jackson's 
plan,  rather  different,  but  between  the  two  the  angler  may 
hit  the  fly  off.  Wing  from  a  young  partridge's  back  or 
bright  hen  pheasant's  quill  (  ?  wing)  or  grey  goose  breast ; 
body,  light  brown  silk,  or  hare's  face  (certainly  not,  it  is 
a  smooth-bodied  fly),  ribbed  with  pale  yellow  silk  ;  grizzled 
hackle  ;  tail,  three  strands  of  the  same.  Mr.  Bonalds  adds 
that,  to  dress  it  buzz,  a  grouse  hackle  should  be  wound  on 
the  body.  The  red  spinner,  which  it  changes  to,  is  very 
like  that  of  the  blue  dun. 

The  Cinnamon  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  16,  p.  185).— This 
well-known  fly  is  one  more  of  the  Phryganidse,  and  by 
no  means  the  worst  of  them.  It  is  something  like  the 
sedge  fly,  and  strongly  resembles  the  sand  fly ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  size  larger,  and  rather  more  ruddy.  Body  of  dark 
barm-coloured  silk;  legs  a  light  or  dirty  brown  hen*8 
hackle,  with  a  darkish  centre;  wing  any  reddish  cinna- 
mon-coloured feather,  or  yellowish  hen  landrail  or  owl, 
says  Jackson  ;  the  yellow-brown  hen's  wing,  says  Ronalds. 
It  is  a  capital  fly,  particularly  for  the  evening.  There  is 
another  very  large  fly  of  this  species  which  seldom  comes 
out  till  almost  dark,  when  it  may  be  found  running  rapidly 
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about  on  bridges  and  such  places.  It  should  be  dressed  like 
the  sand  fly  on  a  No.  6  hook.  For  lake-fishing  it  will  be 
found  excellent.  The  wings  should  be  large  and  full,  the 
tips  of  two  partridge  tail  feathers  or  any  whole  small 
feather  of  the  same  colour  being  used.  The  late  blue  and 
yellow  duns  with  their  spinners,  mentioned  in  the  last 
month,  are  still  found  in  abundance,  and  will  form  the 
principal  attractions  for  the  fish. 

The  Cow-dung  Fly  (p.  201 ),  dressed  small,also  kills  well. 

The  Needle  Brown  (p.  202)  is  now  very  plentiful,  and 
on  many  rivers  is  a  first-rate  favourite. 

Very  diminutive  and  pale  yellow  and  blue  duns,  almost 
impossible  to  imitate  from  their  smallness  and  delicacy, 
are  greatly  favoured  by  the  fish. 

The  Large  Yellow  Dun  (p.  208,  209)  may  also  be  found 
in  small  numbers. 

The  angler  will  have  to  rely  upon  many  of  the  flies 
previously  noted  for  August.  The  only  new  ones  that  are 
indii^pensable  are  the  August  dun,  the  cinnamon,  and» 
where  it  is  found,  the  needle  brown. 

Sbptembbk. — There  are  not  noany  new  flies  this  month, 
though  there  are  a  great  abundance  and  variety  at  times 
on  the  water. 

The  Whirling  Dun  is  a  very  noted  fly,  and  I  liave  found 
it  kill  well  in  the  evening.  As  the  way  in  which  I  have 
eeen  it  dressed  in  Hampshire,  where  I  have  chiefly  used 
it,  diflfers  from  both  Eonalds  and  '  Ephemera,'  and  they 
differ  somewhat  from  each  other,  I  shall  give  the  three 
dressings.  Eonalds  :  squirrel's  red-brown  fur  mixed  with 
yellow  mohair,  and  tied  with  yellow  silk  well  waxed  ;  tail, 
two  strands  of  ginger  hackle ;  wings,  darkish  starling ; 
legs,  ginger  hackle.  'Ephemera'  substitutes  water-rat 
fut  for  the  body,  and  dun  hackle  for  the  tail  and  legs.  In 
Hampshire,  the  body  is  made  of  the  dirty-blue  feather  of 
the  heron's  hackle  or  wing  used  as  a  herl,  or  some  other 
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feather  of  that  hue,  and  warped  with  yellow  silk ;  legs,  dun 
hackle  with  a  grizzled  dark-brown  tinge,  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  got,  a  brown-red ;  tail,  the  same  with  darkish  starling^ 
for  wings ;  and  this  is  the  dressing  which  I  prefer ;  hooks, 
Nos.  10  and  11.  The  spinner  of  this  fly  resembles  the 
common  red  spinner. 

The  Willow  Fly  (see  Plate  VII.  fig.  13,  p.  185)  much 
resembles  the  needle  brown,  and  like  it  belongs  to  the 
neuropterous  flies  of  the  genius  PerlidaB.  It  is  seen  on 
warm  days  at  intervals  through  the  winter.  Mr.  Konalds 
recommends  it  to  be  dressed  buzz.  Body,  mole's  fur  spun 
on  yellow  silk ;  wings  and  legs,  a  dark  dun  cock's  hackle^ 
strongly  tinged  of  a  copper  colour;  hook.  No.  10  or  11. 
In  Devonshire  it  is  called  the  *old  besom,'  elsewhere  it  is 
almost  universally  known  as  the  willow  fly. 

Many  small  and  delicate  duns  come  on  during  thi» 
month,  but  the  angler  will  have  good  imitations  in  his 
book  from  the  list  already  given ;  and  though  his  best 
sport  will  still  be  had  in  the  evening,  yet  an  occasional 
raw  and  gusty  day  may  come  to  the  angler's  aid,  and,  with 
a  gentle  tinge  of  colour  from  rain  in  the  water,  help  him 
in  making  up  a  decent  bag.  September  is  usually  a 
much  better  month  for  the  fly-fisher  than  August — the  fish 
seem  to  rise  better :  but  for  the  evening  the  sedge,  cinna- 
mon, barm  fly  (or  nobbier),  Hammond's  adopted,  and  flies  of 
that  class,  with  the  moths,  will  be  found  the  chief  bill  of 
fare.  Earlier  in  the  evening  various  spinners  and  duns — 
particularly  the  whirling — and  on  a  windy  dull  day  the 
willow,  with  any  special  fancy  of  the  angler's,  must  sufl5ce 
for  his  repertoi/re  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

There  are  many  other  flies  given  by  good  authorities, 
but  to  describe  them  all  would  be  an  endless  task.  I  have 
therefore  only  added  a  few  general  flies  which  are  tried 
and  well-deserved  favourites,  which  may  resemble  some- 
thing on  or  in  the  waters,  but  what  that  something  is 
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one  can  hardly  say ;  probably  they  resemble  various  insects, 
larv»  of  beetles,  or  flies,  spiders,  <S:c.,  to  some  extent,  and 
hence  their  favour  with  the  fishes.  These  flies  will  kill 
more  or  less  throughout  the  season.  The  angler  wha 
cannot  kill  fish  with  the  list  I  have  furnished  will,  I  fear, 
find  angling  unprofitable.  Any  good  angler  would  kilT 
with  half  of  thenu  I  doubt  if  I  use  more  than  a  score  of 
flies  in  the  season.  The  flies  most  in  &vour  with  me,  and 
which  are  by  far  the  best  of  all  for  the  angler  to  place  his^ 
hopes  upon,  are  the  duns  and  their  changes  the  spinners. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  stream  where  firom  one  end  of 
the  season  to  the  other  some  of  these  delicate  little  flies 
will  not  be  found  to  kill,  therefore  the  angler  should 
always  be  provided  with  a  good  stock  and  variety  of  them.. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  them,  of  various  shades  and 
sizes,  but  the  angler  will  greatly  simplify  matters  if  he 
will  act  according  to  the  following  advice  : — 

Have  two  sizes  of  each  fly — ^let  the  largest  be  dressed  on 
a  No.  10  hook,  and  the  smallest  on  a  No.  12,  or  smaller  if 
required.  Of  blue  dims  he  should  have  four  shades — 
very  dark  for  the  iron-blue ;  a  shade  lighter  for  the  later 
swarms  of  that  fly ;  next,  the  ordinary  blue  dun,  and 
lastly,  a  light  pale  blue  dun,  almost  silvery.  The  three 
darkest  of  these  shades  should  be  ribbed  with  fine  yellow 
glovers'  silk ;  the  light  one  need  not  be.  The  wings  and 
hackles  should  keep  pace  with  the  bodies  in  shade.  Of 
yellow  duns  the  angler  should  have  one  size  only  of  the 
large  yellow  dun  previously  mentioned ;  the  common 
yellow  dun,  one  size ;  a  lighter  buff'-coloured,  two  sizes ; 
a  lighter  still  of  almost  a  grey  silk,  two  sizes ;  and  one 
with  an  apple-green  body.  If  he  chooses  further  to  vaiy 
these  shades  by  running  one  into  the  other  or  by  even 
medium  tints  of  olive,  yellow,  and  green,  so  much  the 
better.  The  olives  vary  a  good  deal,  and  most  of  these 
have  darkish  wings  and  yellowish  legs.     One  or  two  of 
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these  flies  have  very  clear  wings,  particularly  the  lighter 
ones,  and  should  be  dressed  buzz.  Of  spinners  the  angler 
■should  have,  of  the  red,  two  sizes ;  the  brown,  two  sizes* 
As  I  have  already  said,  next  to  these  are  the  Phryganidae, 
a  small  selection  of  which  must  not  be  neglected.  Nor 
-should  he  be  without  the  March  brown  and  alder. 

With  these  flies  in  his  book  he  need  not  fear  to  venture 
on  almost  any  stream ;  of  course  there  are  times  when 
other  flies,  which  are  prime  favourites  when  they  come  on, 
will  kill  better.  I  shall  presently  give  a  short  list  of  flies, 
as  they  are  requisite  to  a  tolerably  complete  equipment. 

GENERAL  FLIES. 

Of  the  general  flies  which  are  most  useful  to  the  angler, 
and  which  he  will  find  it  very  advisable  to  have  a  stock 
of,  there  are,  first. 

The  Francis  Fly. — It  may  seem  egotism  in  me  to 
place  this  fly  first  on  the  list;  but  since  its  invention, 
from  the  accoimts  I  have  had  of  its  qualifications,  from 
all  quartei-s  of  the  globe  where  Salmonidae  are  found, 
it  certainly  appears  to  have  gained,  as  I  hope,  a  well- 
earned  reputation.  I  first  found  it  kill  well  on  the  Welsh 
rivers,  where  I  tested  it  severely  against  the  £eur-famed 
coch-y-bondu ;  and  in  whatever  position  it  was  placed, 
whether  as  stretcher  or  dropper,  it  killed  above  three  fish 
for  one  killed  by  the  coch-y-bondu.  I  therefore  brought 
it  into  public  notice,  and  it  was  greatly  favoured ;  but, 
neglecting  it  for  a  season,  I  did  not  use  it  much  ;  by  ac- 
cident, however,  I  tried  it  subsequently  in  other  quarters 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  since  that  time,  wherever 
I  have  gone,  I  have  found  it  an  unfiiiling  resource  when 
many  other  favourites  foiled.  It  should  be  dressed,  of 
oourse,  to  suit  the  water ;  small  for  light  waters,  and  large 
for  heavy  waters  or  for  evening  fishing.     I  have  killed  well 
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with  it  dressed  on  a  No.  11  or  12  hook,  and  eqoally  well 
(where  it  was  suitable)  on  a  7,  8,  or  9.  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  copper-coloured  peacock's  herl,  ribbed  distinctly 
with  copper-red  silk ;  hackle,  medium  blue  dun ;  wings, 
two  hackle-points  of  a  grizzly  blue  dun  cock's  hackle  (not 
a  hen's),  set  well  up.  It  is  an  excellent  evening  and  night 
fly  dressed  on  a  No.  7  or  8  hook,  owing  to  the  lively  and 
attractive  play  of  the  hackle-point  wings.  Dressed  large 
it  kills  sea  trout  well,  and  it  has  even  slaughtered  many 
a  lordly  salmon;  while  I  have  seen  large  numbers  of  it, 
dressed  like  some  hugh  moth,  sent  out  to  India  to  kill 
mahseer  amongst  the  Himalayas. 

An  acquaintance  once  told  me  of  a  prodigious  take  of 
very  big  fish  which  he  made  on  the  Kennet  with  it  dressed 
large. 

The  WickharrCs  Fancy. — This  fly  enjoys  a  wide  repu- 
tation, and  deservedly.  It  is  a  capital  fly,  and  hails  from 
Winchester.  Body  gold  tinsel,  a  red  hackle  from  head  to 
tail.  Two  strands  of  same  for  tail,  and  light  or  dark  star- 
ling wing  for  variety ;  hook  from  8  to  11. 

ThA  Coachman. — ^This  is  one  of  the  best  evening  and 
night  flies,  particidarly  in  the  midland  and  southern  rivers, 
that  I  know  of ;  and  even  in  the  daytime  it  kills  well  on 
some  streams.  Hook,  No.  9, 10  or  11 ;  body,  peacock  herl ; 
legs,  red  cock's  hackle ;  wings,  any  small  white  feather, 
or  slip  of  the  same.  I  suppose  that  the  contrast  of  the 
dark  body  and  white  wings  renders  it  easily  perceived  by 
the  fish,  hence  its  attractiveness  from  May  till  the  end  of 
the  season. 

The  EoflancCa  Fancy.— This  is  another  very  useful  fly, 
and  should  be  dressed  of  two  sizes,  Nos.  10  and  12.  Body, 
dark  brown-red  silk ;  wings,  hen  pheasant  or  woodcock's 
wing;  legs,  red  cock's  hackle;  tail,  two  strands  of  the 
same.  It  is  very  useful  on  fine  waters,  having  a  partial 
resemblance  to  several  small  flies. 
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The  OovemoT. — This  is  a  very  useful  fly  on  many  waters^ 
particularly  in  the  metropolitan  district,  where  its  use  is 
almost  general.  I  usually  have  three  sizes  of  this  fly  by 
me ;  it  is  dressed  of  all  sizes,  &om  a  No.  7  to  a  No.  10  or 
1 1  hook.  It  is  useful  by  day  tied  small,  and  as  an  evening 
fly,  on  a  No.  7  hook.  Body,  peacock's  herl,  dressed  full 
and  finished  oflF  at  the  tail  with  two  or  three  turns  of 
bright  orange-yellow  floss  silk.  It  is  sometimes  an  im- 
provement to  add  some  gold  twist,  and  I  have  done  good 
work  with  it  with  a  fine  ribbing  of  gold  twist ;  legs,  red 
Cock's  hackle ;  wing,  hen  pheasant's  wing ;  with  a  grey 
drake  wing  it  makes  a  capital  late  evening  fly.  The 
original  is,  I  believe,  not  a  fly,  but  a  beetle. 

The  Edmead. — ^This  is  a  fly  which  is  a  good  deal  used 
about  the  midland  districts.  Originally  it  was  dressed,  I 
believe,  with  a  bluish  body,  but  the  red  body  has  been 
found  to  kill  best.  It  is  a  red-spinner  body  and  hackle, 
with  a  grey  drake  wing,  dressed  on  about  10  or  11  hook. 

In  the  north  they  have  a  fly  called 

OreemveWa  Olory. — It  kills  well  on  all  the  northern 
streams,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  it  will  not  kill 
equally  well  in  the  south.  Hook,  No.  12  or  13 ;  body, 
dark  olive  silk,  thickly  ribbed  with  very  fine  gold  wire ; 
legs,  a  small  dark  coch-y-bondu  hackle  (red  with  black 
centre  and  tips);  wings,  woodcock's  wing.  Dressed  on 
the  smallest  possible  hook,  it  kills  well  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

The  Grouse  Hackle. — A  capital  hot-weather  fly  dressed 
hacklewise  on  a  No.  11  or  1 2  hook,  with  a  small  hen  grouse 
hackle,  and  a  yellow  silk  body  with  one  turn  of  gold  tinsel 
at  the  tail. 

The  Partridge  Hackle. — ^Dressed  similarly  to  the  last 
fly,  but  with  a  grey  partridge  hackle  and  a  lemon-silk 
body. 

The  last  two  flies,  with  the  next  one,  and'a  black  gnat. 
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perhaps,  will  fill  a  basket  on  any  mountain  beck  or  trout 
burn  in  heather  districts.  They  may  be  used  a  size  or  two 
larger  if  necessary. 

Soldier  Palmer. — A  capital  fly  in  warm  weather,  par- 
ticularly when  the  water  is  a  little  coloured.  Hook,  No. 
9,  10,  or  11 ;  body,  bnght  red  crewel,  ribbed  with  gold 
thread ;  legs  and  wings,  a  bright  red  cock's  hackle,  struck 
from  tail  to  head.  I  usually  havq  two  sizes  of  this  fly  in 
my  book ;  it  is  always  well  worth  a  trial  if  the  angler  is 
at  a  loss  towards  evening,  and  if  there  be  a  scarcity  of 

fly. 

I  cannot  pass  over  this  branch  of  my  subject  without 
noticing  the  flies  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He  princi- 
pally employed  six,  three  of  which  are  termed  spiders,  and 
three  winged  flies.  Their  sizes  are  from  No.  12  to  15  of 
the  Kendal  or  round  bend  hooks  (see  Plate  XIV) ;  and  they 
are  dressed  sparely,  with  very  little  body  and  not  too  much 
hackle.  The  spiders  are  merely  hackle  or  buzz  flies,  and 
are  of  three  kinds. 

1.  77ie  Black  Spider. — Tbis  is  made  with  the  small  feather  of  the 
cock  starliDgy  dressed  with  brown  silk. 

2.  The  Red  Spider  is  made  with  the  small  feather  taken  from  the 
outside  of  the  landrail's  wing^  dressed  with  yellow  silk. 

3.  The  Dun  Spider  is  made  from  the  small  soft  dun  or  ash-coloured 
feather  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  dottereFs  wing,  failing  tha  t 
from  the  inside  wing  of  the  starling.    The  lashing  of  the  hook  forms 
the  body* 

The  winged  flies  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  woodcock  wing,  with  a  single  turn  of  red  hackle  or  landrail, 
dressed  with  yellow  silk  freely  exposed  in  the  body.  For  coloured 
water  it  may  be  dressed  with  scarlet  thread. 

2.  Hare  lug  body,  with  a  com  bunting  or  chaffinch  wing ;  a  wood- 
code  wing  may  be  put  to  the  same  body,  but  should  be  made  from  the 
small  light-coloured  feather  from  the  inside  of  the  wing. 

3.  Woodcock  wing  with  a  single  turn  of  a  soft  black  hen  hackle, 
or  a  small  feather  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  starling,  dressed 
with  dark-coloured  silk. 

B  2 
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Mr.  Stewart  says  that,  by  varying  the  wings  and  body, 
a  great  number  of  killing  flies  may  be  made,  but  he  pinned 
his  &ith  upon  the  above  six  patterns ;  and  certainly  with 
these  flies  varied  in  size,  and  with  the  assistance  of  worm, 
minnow,  and  larva,  there  were  few  more  successful  anglers 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  or  on  the  Border  than  Mr.  Ste¥rart. 

I  here  subjoin,  to  simplify  matters  for  the  young  angler, 
a  list  of  flies  which  I  find  sufficient  usually  for  all  general 
purposes,  and  which  I  do  not  like  to  be  without : — 


Dans  and  spinnen,  fts  before- 
mentionedy  of  yarious  shades. 

The  March  brown. 

The  cow-dung. 

«The  gravel  bed  (this  is  only 
indispensable  where  it  is  found). 

The  black  gnat  and  quill  gnat. 

The  alder. 

Green  and  *grey  drakes. 

The  coch-y-bondu. 

The  sedge  fly. 

*The  blue  and  green  midges. 
'  The  red  and  black  ants. 

The  whirling  dun. 


The  cinnamon. 
•The  needle  brown. 
The  willow  fly. 
•The  barm  fly. 

The  white  and  •farown  moths. 
The  Frands. 
The  Wickham's  fancy. 
The  goyeraor. 
The  coachman. 
•Hammond's  adopted. 
The  Hofland's  fancy. 
The  soldier  palmer. 
The     grouse     and    partridge 
hackles. 


Ihe  flies  with  a  star  against  them  are  those  which  the 
angler  may  best  venture  to  omit  if  he  finds  even  this  list 
too  long.  The  remainder  I  look  on  as  indispensable  for 
general  work.  Of  course,  if  the  angler  knows  and  fishes 
any  particular  river,  he  may  get  through  the  season  well 
enough  perhaps  with  a  bare  dozen  of  flies,  or  even  less. 
If  he  wanders  at  all,  he  will  do  well  to  h^e  all  the  above 
flies,  and  specially  and  particularly  the  duns  and  spinners. 
Most  people  have  preferences,  and  I  have  mine ;  and  if  I 
were  to  choose  the  three  flies  which  I  do  most  with  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  I  would  select  the  March  brown,  the 
alder,  and  the  yellow  dun  in  various  shades,  and  next  to 
them  the  blue  dun,  sedge,  soldier  palmer,  and  the  governor. 
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LAKE-TROUT  FUES. 

These  flies  are  legion,  each  lake  and  each  professor  on 
that  lake  having  his  own  varieties,  which  are  not  governed 
by  any  rules  but  those  of  fancy ;  and  being  imitations  of 
nothing  in  natiure,  the  patterns  are  endless.  I  shall  give 
a  few  which  I  know  to  be  general  killers — more  particu- 
larly in  Scotland,  though  no  doubt  equally  good  all  over 
the  kingdom* 

The  most  favourite  wings  are  dark  mallard  and  the 
barred  feather  of  the  teal ;  to  these  may  be  wedded  almost 
any  body  and  legs,  and  they  will  kill  more  or  leas. 

The  size  very  much  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  water, 
but  from  5  or  6  to  8  or  9  hooks  will  be  about  the  range, 
though  smaller  are  often  used. 

1.  Teal  wing )  red  cock's  hackle,  and  red  pig's  wool  body,  with 
gold  thread. 

2.  Teal  wing ;  black  silk  body,  black  cock's  hackle  £rom  head  to 
tail,  and  silyer  thread. 

3.  Either  of  the  above  may  be  dressed  with  mallard  or  woodcock 
wing. 

4.  Mallard  wing;  claret  mohair  body;  claret  hackle  (a  shade  or 
two  lighter) ;  gold  thread.  This  may  be  varied  slightly  and  advan<« 
tageously  with  a  red  or  black  cock's  hapkle. 

6.  Mallard  wing;  iiery  brown  mohair  body;  black  hackle  and  gold 
twist 

K  there  be  salmon  about,  the  last  four  flies  of  sea-trout  size  will 
often  move  them. 

6.  TVoodcock  wing;  orange  or  yellow  crewel  body;  red  hackle, 
gold  thread.    Very  good  colours. 

7.  Wing  from  jay's  wing,  of  pale  bluish  tinge  and  darkish  towards 
the  but ;  body  and  hackle  as  in  No.  1. 

8.  Wing  as  in  the  last  fly ;  body,  dark  blue  ulk ;  fine  olver  twist, 
and  black  hackle.  May  be  varied  with  green  crewel  body,  and  gold 
twist. 

9.  Wing  as  before ;  body,  hare's  «ar  and  water-rat  fur  mixed-— 
hare's  ear  predominating,  and  picked  out  for  legs. 

10.  Body,  olive  mohair^  with  fine  gold  wire  riblnng ;  golden  olive 
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hackle — that  is,  greenish  olive  to  appearance,  but  golden  when  held 
up  to  the  light;  wing,  a  lightish  bit  of  jay's  wing.  This  is  a  cele- 
brated fly  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  known  as  the  '  golden  olive.*  It 
may  be  yaried  with  a  black  hackle  or  a  teal  wing. 

I  also  find  a  March  brown,  a  blue  and  yellow  dun 
dressed  roughly  with  harems  ear  do  well.  These  flies  dressed 
of  sizes  to  suit  the  weather,  wind,  and  water,  will  kill  on 
any  Scotch  lake,  but  the  red,  yellow,  orange,  and  green 
bodies  are  best. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the 
Bev.  H.  Ainslie  has  written  to  me,  enclosing  patterns  of 
six  lake  flies  for  use  upon  any  large  rough  lake.  These 
flies  are  admirable  in  appearance,  and  are  evidently  the 
handiwork  of  a  master;  they  have  been  well  tested  on 
many  of  the  larger  Scotch  lakes.  From  this  gentleman's 
remarks  I  extract  the  following : — 

Dear  Sir, — First,  I  wish  to  endorse  what  you  say  on 
p.  246  of  your  new  work,  viz.  that  fish  may  be  taken  on  the 
Scotch  lakes  with  many  of  the  usual  English  river  flies. 
Of  these  I  prefer  the  yellow  dim,  the  red  spinner  (great), 
the  soldier,  black  gnat,  black  palmer,  and  alder  (I  take 
these  from  Bonalds),  and  I  have  used  these  with  great 
success  in  perfectly  still  water,  or  with  the  slightest  curl. 
But  for  rougher  water — ^and  the  Scotch  lakes  are  ordinarily 
rough  enough — I  use  larger  flies,  and  I  enclose  you  pat- 
terns of  my  especial  fevourites. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  are  irresistible;  4,  5,  6  are  nearly  as 
deadly. 

Referring  to  the  tenfiiea  described  by  you  on  pp.  245, 
246, 1  find  your  No.  4  somewhat  similar  to  my  No.  2,  of 
which  I  should  say  the  body  ought  to  be  a  bright  red ;  it 
is  much  more  deadly,  as*  I  have  often  proved,  but  I  have 
not  one  in  my  possession  quite  t*:)  my  liking.  My  No.  1 
is  your  alternative  of  No.  10.     I  have  used  both  dressings. 
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and  can  affirm  that  teal  wing  kills  six  to  one  of  the  light 
jay.  It  is  true  to  nature,  for  I  have  often  caught  the 
natural  fly,  of  which  it  is  a  good  representation.  My  No.  3 
is  excellent,  especially  in  cold  rough  weather  and  rain. 
I  use  it  two  sizes  larger  on  Loch  Awe,  and  find  it  most 
persuasive.  No.  4  is  a  very  useful  fly,  and  I  sometimes 
use  it  with  a  brighter  and  lighter  yellow  body  with  gold 
twist.  It  is  admirable  on  fine  clear  water.  No.  5  is 
more  killing  in  rough,  but  not  cold  weather ;  and  No.  6 
is  local,  only  suited  to  some  lochs  high  up  on  the  moors. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  woodcock-wing  feather  or 
the  teal's  is  the  more  killing.  I  can  only  say  that  with 
these  flies  I  can  reckon  on  six  dozen  per  diem,  and  have 
killed  as  many  as  ten  dozen  in  half  a  day.  I  wish,  when 
jou  have  an  opportunity,  you  would  give  them  a  trial. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

H.  AiNSLIE. 

The  following  is  the  dressing  of  each  of  these  flies : — 

1.  Body,  medium  green  crewel^  fine  gold  thread ;  hackle,  a  rusty 
^x>ch-y-bondUy  with  very  little  red  showing;  teal  wing;  tail,  two  fibres 
of  the  golden  pheasant  sword  feather.  [I  did  well  on  Loch  Awe  with 
diis.— F.  R] 

2.  Body,  dark  red  crewel ;  black  hackle ;  teal  wing ;  a  turn  of  gold 
tinsel  at  tfidl ;  tail,  fibres  of  gold  pheasant  ruff. 

3.  Body,  dirty  reddish  brown  (about  the  colour  of  tolerably  used 
leather),  well  ribbed  up  with  gold  thread ;  hackle,  a  brownish  red, 
with  a  little  black  at  the  head ;  tiul,  two  fibres  of  sword  feather ; 
wing,  woodcock's  wing. 

4.  Body,  a  lightish  yellow,  rather  thinly  laid  on ;  hackle,  a  sandy 
red ;  tail,  two  fibres  of  red  parrot ;  a  turn  of  gold  tinsel  at  tail ;  wing, 
woodcock.    [These  did  well  on  several  lochs. — F.  F.j 

5.  Body,  lower  half  lightish  yellow,  upper  scarlet,  ribbed  witli 
4(old  thread ;  hackle,  a  brown  red  with  dark  centre ;  tail,  two  fibres 
of  sword  feather ;  wing,  woodcock. 

6.  Body,  bright  medium  blue,  well  ribbed  with  fine  gold  tinsel ; 
tail,  two  fibres  of  red  hackle ;  dressed  buzz,  with  the  small  blue 
t)arred  feather  of  the  jay's  wing,  with  most  fibres  on  the  wing,  those 
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on  the  breast  being  clipped  slightly.  [Killed  seyend  fiah  with  this  aa 
Loch  Leven,  baring  added  a  teal  wing. — ^F.  F.] 

In  Nos.  1,  2,  4  and  5,  the  wool  is  picked  out  a  little. 

All  the  hooks  are  of  the  round  bend,  and  the  numbers  run  from  5 
to  7,  but  the  shanks  are  shorter  than  they  are  in  my  scale  by  a  full 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more. 

Here  are  half-a-dozen  patterns  for  Welsh  lakes.  They 
are  the  pets  of  Llyn  Ogwen,  and  were  sent  me  by  an  artist 
of  note  who  dwells  on  the  banks;  they  are  beautifully 
tied,  and  will  be  iiseful  on  any  of  the  Welsh  lakes. 

1.  Orange  mohair,  gold  tinsel  and  grouse  hackle  (buzz). 

2.  Black  ostrich  herl,  silver  tinsel :  black  hackle;  slips  of  a  clearly 
specked  grouse  feather  for  the  wing. 

8.  Copper-coloured  peacock  herl ;  red  hackle,  stained  orange,  with 
a  black  but  or  bottom  to  it  (buzz). 

4.  Copper-coloured  peacock  berl;  black  hackle;  light  starling' 
wing. 

5.  Black  ostrich  herl,  and  silver  thread ;  black  hackle  ;  medium 
starling  wing. 

6.  Body  and  tinsel  as  in  No.  6;  hackle  stained  bright  red  of  a  lake 
colour ;  wing,  dark  starling  or  blackbird. 

These  flies  are  small,  and  are  dressed  on  Nos.  11  and  12 
hooks,  but  they  can  be  enlarged  to  suit  the  taste  and  femcy 
of  the  angler  or  the  fish. 

With  the  list  I  have  given,  and  the  following  list  for 
the  west  of  Ireland  lakes  and  streams,  more  particularly 
in  Kerry,  and  which  were  sent  me  by  Haynes  of  Cork, 
and  are  beautifully  tied,  the  lake  angler  may  consider  his 
quiver  full  even  to  repletion.  I  describe  the  flies  as  I  find 
them  in  the  parcel : — 

1.  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  common  blue  dun.  Blue  dun 
body  ;  ditto  hackle ;  and  starling  wing,  two  whisks  for  tail. 

2.  Is  a  small  March  brown. 

3.  Is  the  August  dun. 

4.  Medium  orange  floss  body  and  gold  thread;  black  hackle; 
medium  starling  wing ;  mallard  whisks  for  taiL 

5.  Body,  tail,  tinsel,  as  in  No.  4;  light  blue  dun  hackle,  and  light 
starling  wing. 
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6.  Body  and  tail  as  before,  but  with  no  tinsel ;  dark  brown  hackle 
and  wing  from  speckled  feather  of  partridge's  tail. 

7.  Black  floss  body,  and  line  silver  thread ;  black  hackle ;  dark 
starling  wing ;  two  whisks  of  grey  mallard  for  tail. 

8.  A  torn  of  gold  tinsel  at  tail ;  tail,  two  brown  mallard  whisks ;. 
body,  rofous  (red  hair  colour);  red  hackle,  and  medium  starling 
wing. 

9.  Tinsel  and  tail  as  before ;  cinnamon  silk  body ;  medium  brown 
hackle,  dressed  buzz  rather  long  and  spidery. 

10.  Tail  and  tinsel  as  before ;  body,  lemon-yellow  floss;  hackle  aa 
in  No.  0,  with  fibres  from  the  speckled  feather  of  a  partridge's  tail  for 
wing. 

11.  Blue  dun  body,  tail,  and  hackle,  with  silver  thread  over  body, 
and  fibres  from  grouse  or  woodcock  hackle  for  wing. 

12.  Tail  and  tinsel  as  before ;  body,  soft  brown  fur,  water-rat*a 
probably,  left  rough  for  legs ;  starling  wing. 

These  flies  are  on  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  hooks. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  I  have  forgotten,  I  find,  the 
great  trout  fly  for  the  lakes,  known  through  all  the  south 
of  Scotland  as  the  Heckum  Peckum,  and  a  rare  good  fly  it 
is.  Red  wool,  silver  twist,  red  hackle,  and  a  white  tip 
feather  from  the  wild  drake  wing — a  most  renowned  fly. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ON    LAKE    FISHING. 

LAKB  FTAHINO— ^DAPnCG THB  CBEBPKB — THB  BEBTLB — THE  WOBV. 

In  lake  fishing,  the  vwdvs  operandi  will  depend  very 
much  upon  whether  the  angler  fishes  from  a  boat  or  from 
the  shore.  In  the  first  event,  his  task  is  a  comparatively 
'easy  one,  as  he  will  drift  along  with  very  little  more  aid 
from  the  paddles  than  is  required  to  keep  the  boat  straight 
and  the  proper  distance  from  the  shore.  He  will  rarely 
paddle  himself;  but  if  he  should,  he  will  need  to  know 
something  of  the  shores  of  the  loch  and  where  the  trout 
frequent.  If  he  has  a  boatman,  the  boatman  will  prob- 
ably know  the  best  spots  to  go  to,  and  the  lay  of  the 
trout. 

It  is  always  desirable,  firom  a  boat,  to  cast  it  towards 
the  shore.  The  distance  the  boat  must  be  kept  from  the 
shore  will  be  entirely  determined  by  the  weeds,  and  by 
the  precipitous  nature  or  otherwise  of  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Lakes  differ  exceedingly  in  the  lay  of  their  fish. 
Some  lakes  have  very  little  fishing-ground — a  mere  strip 
round  the  shores,  the  water  going  down  into  the  deep 
very  suddenly,  and  leaving  but  little  feeding-ground.  In 
such  lakes  the  fish  are  generally  both  small  and  ill-fed. 
Others  again,  like  Loch  Awe  and  Loch  Leven,  have  beauti- 
ful large  bays  half  a  mile  or  more  in  radius,  every  inch  of 
which  may  be  fine  fishing-ground.  The  great  perfection 
and  capacity  of  Loch  Leven  results  from  there  being  so 
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comparatively  little  very  deep  water.  Three-fourths  of  the 
lake  is  fishing  water,  whereas  as  a  rule  nine-tenths  of  the 
water  in  most  lakes  is  quite  improductive,  being  mere 
winter  quarters  for  the  trout  to  lay  up  in.  In  fishing  a 
lake,  find  out  the  wind  that  suits  it  beyond  all.  It  is  curi- 
ous how  much  this  varies.  On  Loch  Leven,  for  example,  the 
worst  wind  that  blows  is  a  south-west  wind.  I  have  been 
out  in  a  nice  south-west  breeze  and  not  taken  a  fish.  Some 
lakes,  as  Loch  Ard,  fish  with  comparatively  little  wind ; 
other  lakes,  as  Loch  Lomond,  want  half  a  gale  ;  and  if  it  is 
from  the  south-west  and  two  men  can  only  just  manage 
the  boat,  the  angler  is  an  awful  muff  who  can't  score  the 
game  between  Inversnaid  and  Ardlui.  Then,  ag|in,  the 
angler  should  know  the  right  month  for  the  loch.  In  this 
there  is  no  end  of  difference.  In  Irelsmd,  where  the  May 
fly  comes  heavily  on  many  lakes,  the  angler  should  be  in 
Westmeath  early  in  May,  and  thence  he  can  cross  to  Sligo 
and  Lough  Erne  and  get  fine  drake-fishing  till  the  second 
week  in  June ;  but  there  is  very  little  drake-fishing  in 
Scotland.  I  have  seen  it  on  several  lakes  moderately,  but 
I  never  saw  the  fish  take  much  notice  of  it.  There  is  a 
lake  up  near  the  Crinan  Canal.  The  name  (phonetically) 
is  Loch  Kulipper.  I  am  told  that  there,  there  is  a  heavy 
rise  of  drake,  and  the  fish  take  it  nobly  and  are  fat  and 
fine  in  consequence,  but  this  is  an  exception.  Some 
lakes  fish  weU  in  April,  as  is  the  case  of  Loch  Ard  and 
Loch  Vennacher,  but  it  is  full  early.  May  is  the  best 
month ;  then  Loch  Awe  and  many  others  come  on.  June 
pays  well  on  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine,  the  latter 
being  a  very  late  loch  and  fishing  well  even  in  July,  so  that 
the  angler  can  judiciously  dodge  from  one  to  the  other  if 
he  knows  the  ropes. 

But  though  giving  useful  information,  I  am  getting 
Away  from  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  craft.  Having  suited 
yourself  with  the  day  and  the  wind,  put  a  spare  cast  of 
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flies  round  your  hat.  Have  a  board  set  right  across  the  boat 
to  rest  on  either  gunwale  ;  on  this  you  can  sit  either  face 
to  front,  or  rear  or  astradle  to  either  side,  without  fishing- 
in  any  cramped  position.  Be  sure  that  you  have  a  boat- 
man who  knows  his  business  and  who  also  will  do  as  you 
tell  him,  if  you  can  get  one,  which  you  can't  very  often ; 
always  use  a  double  rod,  but  it  should  not  be  too  long — 14 
feet  is  ample.  Don't  use  more  than  three  flies ;  these  must 
be  suited  to  the  wind  and  water,  so  always  have  two  or 
three  sizes  of  your  best  lake  flies. 

Some  people  think  that  it  matters  not  in  lake-fishing 
how  you  cast,  for  that  it  is  a  lazy  careless  sort  of  sport, 
to  be  carried  out  anyhow;  but  remember  this,  friend 
student,  if  a  thing  be  worth  doing  at  aU  it  is  worth  doing 
well ;  and  if  a  little  extra  care  will  put  you  a  brace  or  two 
of  unusually  fine  fish  above  the  careless  angler  who  has 
simply  scared  a  brace  or  two  of  big  ones  by  bungling 
casting,  rowing,  or  walking,  you  will  own  that  the  triumph 
is  not  only  deserved  but  worth  reaping.  When  you  feel 
tired,  careless,  and  bored,  leave  oflf,  smoke  your  pipe,  eat 
your  lunch,  and  contemplate  the  scenery  until  you  see 
some  good  fish  move,  and  you  become  keen  and  eager 
again.  If  you  do  not,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  you 
regret  it,  for  somehow  it  is  always  when  you  are  thus  lazy 
and  careless  that  the  big  ones  seem  to  find  it  out,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  you  ;  and  just  as  you  are  thinking  least 
of  fish  and  fishing,  and  have  mechanically  cast  your  fly 
out  to  its  full  extent,  when  the  point  of  the  rod  is  well 
down,  up  he  comes,  perhaps  with  a  splash  that  frightens 
you  out  of  your  wits.  You  strike  hurriedly  and  five  times 
us  hard  as  you  ought  to  do,  and  all  the  harder  because  the 
stroke  comes  from  the  but  instead  of  from  the  top.  A 
heavy  fish  and  light  tackle,  with  a  hard  strike  tells  its 
story  ;  and  away  goes  your  pet  fly,  and  you  have  no  other 
of  the  same  pattern  within  five  miles — 
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The  -waters  wild  close  o'er  the  child, 
And  you  are  left  lamenting. 

And  serve  you  right,  too.  Oh,  yes,  put  up  another  fly  in  a 
hurry,  and  fish  away  as  hard  as  you  can,  of  course,  for  the 
next  half  hour ;  he  is  sure  to  come  to  you  again,  isn't  he  ? 
And  then  you  come  home  and  find  that  Jones,  who  isn't 
half  as  good  a  fisherman  as  you  are,  and  is  only  patient 
and  painstaking,  has  a  couple  of  much  better  fish  than 
any  you  have.  '  Ah !  if  you'd  only — but  no  matter,  you 
won't  be  had  in  that  way  again.'  Perhaps  not.  I  strongly 
object  to  a  lazy  fisherman. 

If  the  weather  be  calm  you  may  fish  the  windward 
fihore,  but  calm  days  as  a  rule  are  not  good  for  lake  fishing. 
If  there  be  a  streak  of  foam,  as  there  usually  is  on  brisk 
days,  pitch  your  fly  into  it  and  you  will  often  be  rewarded, 
as  many  flies  get  entangled  in  the  froth  and  cannot  get 
out  of  it :  the  fish  know  this  well.  (I  forget  where  I  have 
read  this  advice — I  fancy  it  is  Stoddart's — but  it  is  good 
advice.)  Choose  for  preference  the  little  sandy  bays  and 
pebbly  strands ;  fish  the  edges  of  weeds  or  reeds  very 
ijarefully — they  are  favourite  harbours  for  the  best  fish. 
Wherever  you  see  little  islets  of  rock  or  cairns,  by  no  means 
pass  them  without  a  trial.  If  trees  border  the  loch,  under 
them  will  be  foimd  the  scaly  prey  waiting  for  whatever 
heaven  or  the  wind  may  send  them  by  shaking  the  leaves. 
Where  streams  and  rivulets  enter  the  lake,  you  should  be 
particularly  sedulous  in  your  attentions,  as  here  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  sport  of  the  best.  If  when  in  a  boat  you 
hook  a  good  fish,  remember  that  the  first  thing  he  will 
inevitably  do  is  to  dart  off  the  shallow  into  the  deeper 
water ;  take  care  that  in  doing  so  he  does  not  dart  under 
the  boat,  as  not  unfrequently  happens.  Nothing  is  so 
absurd  as  to  see  a  stalwart  angler  with  his  rod  perfectly 
upright  and  the  fish  gone  under  his  feet.  You  have  not 
the  least  power  over  a  fish  that  has  served  you  so  ;  and  if 
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the  boat  be,  as  the  boat  of  the  Celt  too  often  is,  ragged  as 
to  her  bottom,  with  rusty  nails,  and  a  broken  sheathing, 
&c.,  your  line  will  probably  be  cut,  or  if  only  hung  up, 
what  with  poking  it  clear  and  other  expedients,  the  line 
will  be  so  frayed  as  to  be  useless.  If  the  boat  does  not 
catch  it  something  else  may,  and  probably  when  you  get 
all  clear  again  you  will  find  that  the  errant  fish  has  left 
your  stretcher,  and  possibly  the  dropper  too,  fitst  in  a  lump 
of  tough  mossy  weed  fathoms  below,  and  is  himself  *  Liber 
et  exidtans  ardet  piecis  in  aquis.^  Always  contrive,  if 
possible  to  keep  the  fish  imder  the  point  of  the  rod,  and 
never,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  under  the  but. 
The  rod  must  be  Tiecvrly  upright  when  the  fish  is  gaffed  or 
netted,  but  that  is  the  only  time  when  it  should  be  so. 
Take  care,  too,  when  the  fish  is  gaffed  or  netted  and  dropped 
into  the  boat,  to  loosen  your  line  or  drop  the  point,  or  the 
sudden  call  on  the  top  may  snap  it.  Knock  the  fish  on 
the  head  at  once  for  many  reasons,  and  waste  no  time  in 
admiration,  for  when  they  are  '  in  the  humour '  is  the  time 
to  '  take  them.' 

If  the  wind  is  light  and  the  fish  come  shoi't,  either  take 
a  turn  at  the  minnow,  which  is  usually  the  dernier  resort 
of  the  lake-fisher,  or  let  out  a  long  line  and  trail  your  flies. 
They  will  firequently  be  taken  freely  thus  by  the  fish,  being 
some  foot  or  eighteen  inches  under  water.  Don't  get  over 
the  ground  too  fast ;  it  is  a  common  fault  with  boatmen ; 
they  keep  on  row,  row,  row,  when  you  don't  want  them  to ; 
and,  confoimd  them,  they  very  often  won't  or  can't  when  you 
do  want  them.  You  must  fish  all  your  water  carefully ;  it 
pays  better,  is  less  trouble,  and  more  workmanlike  to  do 
so  than  to  hurry  on  and  scamp  a  lot  of  water,  spoiUng  it 
for  any  one  else  and  not  taking  your  change  out  of  it  your- 
self. You  need  not  make  the  same  cast  more  than  twice — 
a  trout  comes  either  at  the  first  or  second  shot,  and  if 
he  does'nt  a  third  won't  fetch  him. 
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If,  in  drifting  along  with  the  wind,  you  find  that  the 
boat  travels  too  &st,  get  a  cord  and  a  stone  and  throw  it 
over  the  stem  so  as  to  moderate  the  speed. 

In  fishing  from  the  shore,  you  will  oft;en  have  to  wade. 
If  the  wind  be  blowing  sharply  along  the  shore  you  fish^ 
get  it  at  your  back  and  walk  cautiously  on,  a  step  at  a 
time,  casting  outwards  first,  and  then  in  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  the  last  cast  terminating  almost  on  the  shore.  Then 
take  another  step,  or  perhaps  two,  and  repeat  the  process, 
making  as  little  disturbance  as  you  can ;  but  always  look 
well  to  your  footing,  and  feel  your  way,  or  a  big,  rounds 
or  slippery  stone  will  bring  you  suddenly  to  grief. 

If  you  be  a  smoker,  brother  angler,  take  care  (and  this 
will  apply  equally  perhaps  to  river-fishing)  to  knock  the 
fire  quite  out  of  your  pipe  before  you  pocket  it,  or  you 
may  chance  to  do  as  I  did  once  when  wading  along  the 
strand  on  that  prince  of  lakes.  Lough  Melvin.  I  was 
having  great  sport  with  the  gillaroos,  and  fisincying  my 
pipe  was  out,  popped  it  hastily  into  my  pocket  without 
consideration.  After  a  time  I  smelt  an  unpleasant  smell 
of  burning.  At  first  I  thought  it  but  the  smoke  from 
something  burning  on  the  land,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  Presently  my  thigh  warned  me  of  a  sensation  of 
heat ;  I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket — it  was  on  fire. 
I  hastily  turned  out  the  contents.  My  pocket  was  in 
large  holes ;  the  coat  even  was  singed  through,  my  hand- 
kerchief destroyed,  and,  worse  then  aU,  the  extreme  edge 
of  my  tackle-book  singed  smartly.  When  I  came  to 
inspect  it, '  0  dies  TniaerahUis^  ten  or  a  dozen  beautiful 
exquisitely  fine  new  casting-lines,  of  a  delicate  amber 
colour,  done  up  in  coils  of  eight  or  ten  inches  circum- 
ference (which  I  had  laid  in  for  my  campaign,  but  three 
days  previously,  at  Farlow's),  were  just  burnt  through — 
only  just  in  one  spot — thus  reducing  the  whole  of  them 
to  irreparable  and  useless  fragments.     Oh,  the  trouble  I 
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had  in  picking  out  those  lines  I  for  I  am  very  particular  and 
choice  in  my  trout  casts.  I  sent  for  more,  but  I  could 
not  replace  those  I  had  lost ;  and  to  this  day  of  course 
I  believe  that  there  never  were  any  others  equal  to  them. 
Some  lakes  are  what  are  called  ^  &ee  rising  lakes ;  * 
others  are  but  moderately  so,  the  fish  being  more  capricious 
and  apparently  shyer,  and  sport,  though  sometimes  good, 
is  less  certain  in  them.  These  lakes  often  have  better 
fish  than  the '  free  risers.'  Some,  again,  are  termed  '  sulky 
lakes,'  and  are  very  hard  to  get  fish  firom  at  all,  though 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  splendid  sport  will  be  had  on 
them.  I  have  dealt  rather  fuUy  upon  the  rationale  of  this 
in  my  former  work  on  Fish  Culture,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  reasons  I  have  there  given  are  the  correct 
ones.  It  is  a  question  altogether  of  food  and  the  depth  of 
the  water.  On  many  lakes  there  is  but  one  time  in  the 
year  when  you  get  anything  like  good  sport,  and  that  is 
when  the  May  fly  is  on.  The  Westmeath  lakes.  Lough 
Erne,  and  Lough  Arrow,  in  Sligo,  are  excellent  examples 
of  this  latter  peculiarity.  Li  the  former  particularly, 
sport  to  any  extent,  except  at  this  time,  is  exceptionaL 
When  the  May  fly  is  on  the  sport  is  often  splendid,  the 
fish  running  very  large.  At  other  times  the  fish  do  not 
seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  come  to  the  sur£ace  at  all, 
the  flies  they  find  there  probably  not  being  sufficient  in 
size  and  niunber  to  tempt  them  up.  When  these  large 
flieg,  however,  are  rising,  the  fish  follow  them  up  to  the 
surface,  and  are  kept  there  by  the  plenty  they  find :  at 
other  times,  such  is  the  abundance  and  choice  of  food 
in  the  depths  of  the  lakes  that  they  can  fill  their  bellies 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  without  the  necessity  for 
leaving  the  bottom.  Thus  they  grow  fat,  lazy,  and  large. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  will  quote  a  fi^t  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Whyte  some  time  ago  in  the  'Field.'  The  Colonel 
stated   that  he  had  a  small  lake  which  formerly  held  a 
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quantity  of  nice  fish.  They  were  not  very  large,  but 
very  free  in  rising,  and  he  could  take  a  good  number  of 
them  almost  whenever  he  chose  to  go  a-fishing.  Wishing 
to  try  whether  the  introduction  of  fresh  food  would 
improve  their  size  and  condition,  he  turned  into  the  lake 
a  good  quantity  of  the  fresh-water  snails  and  other  small 
molluscs  which  are  found  in  many  waters,  but  hitherto 
had  not  been  present  in  this  lake.*  These  molluscs  took 
well  to  the  lake,  and  multiplied  rapidly.  As  they  did  so 
the  fish  increased  in  size  and  improved  wonderfrdly  in  con- 
dition, becoming  from  slim  genteel  trout  perfect  miniature 
pigs  with  fine  pink  flesh  ;  but  mark  the  consequence — as 
they  improved  in  size  and  condition  they  gradually  left 
oflF  rising  to  flies,  so  that  where  he  was  able  formerly  to 
bag  his  couple  of  dozen  with  the  fly,  he  now  finds  it 
difficult  even  to  bag  one.  Now,  here  is  a  hint  as  r^;ards 
lakes  which  proprietors  might  act  on  if  they  chose,  for 
other  species  of  food  might  be  thus  introduced  besides 
molluscs,  and  without  spoiling  the  rising  of  the  fish.  But 
as  I  have  dealt  with  all  this  elsewhere,  I  only  refer  to  it 
here  to  point  out  that  when  the  fish  are  thus  shy  it  is 
because  they  find  too  much  food  at  the  bottom  to  trouble 
their  heads  with  what  goes  on  at  the  siuface.  In  the 
moderate  lakes  this  is  only  partially  the  case,  and  there  is 
yet  some  species  of  fly  or  insect  perhaps  of  sufficient  size 
and  attraction  to  tempt  them  to  the  siuface  occasionally. 
What  it  may  be  of  course  has  all  to  be  discovered.  So 
far  these  matters  are  almost  a  closed  book  to  us. 

ON  DIBBIXG  OR  DAPING. 

Fishing  with  the  natural  fly — or,  as  it  is  termed,  dib- 
bing  or  daping — ranks  next  to  fishing  with  the  artificial  fly. 

>  The  Limnea  Peregra,  which  looks  like  a  sort  of  small  fresh-water 
whelk,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  bnd  fattens  the  fish  quickly, 
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It  is  a  much  simpler  process,  but  requires  a  great  deal  of 
nicety.  The  easiest  style  in  which  to  use  the  natural  fly 
ia  with  the  blow-line,  but  the  blow-line  is  hardly  £Edr  fly- 
fishing; indeed  dibbing,  more  especially  with  the  May 
fly,  is  so  destructive  when  worked  by  an  adept,  that  it  is 
more  than  a  question  whether  it  should  be  held  fidr  fish- 
ing at  all.  However,  as  many  clubs  and  good  anglers  do 
follow  and  profess  it,  and  as  in  many  lakes  it  yields  almost 
the  only  sport  got  from  them,  I  will  e'en  treat  of  it. 

The  blow-line  is  thus  employed.  The  line  is  composed 
of  the  lightest,  loosest,  and  airiest  floss  silk — so  web-like 
that  the  least  puflF  of  wind  will  drive  it  before  it.  Light 
and  loose  as  it  is,  it  has  abundant  strength.  The  rod  used 
generally  resembles  the  mast  of  a  fishing  smack,  being  of 
the  lightest  cane,  but  as  long  as  it  can  be  obtained  or 
worked.  It  generally  runs  to  nineteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  often  beyond  that.  As  a  foot-line  or  cast,  there  is 
some  two  feet  or  more  of  very  fine  gut,  and  a  hook  to 
match*  On  this  hook  is  impaled  a  live  May  fly.  Put 
the  hook  into  the  thorax  about  the  throat,  and  bring  it 
out  again  just  below  the  wings.  Some  anglers  use  two 
flies,  and  two  hooks  are  then  employed,  tied,  not  back  to 
back,  but  side  to  side,  and  then  opened  wide  enough  to 
get  the  two  flies  on  comfortably ;  I  do  not  conunend  the 
plan,  as  it  makes  too  bulky  a  bait.  The  angler  then 
chooses  that  bank  of  the  stream  whence  the  wind  is  blow 
ing,  and  walks  up  the  bank;  when  he  sees  a  good  fish 
rise,  he  turns  his  back  to  the  wind,  fiuses  the  fish,  lets  out 
line  enough  just  to  clear  the  ground,  holds  the  rod  per- 
fectly upright,  and  allows  the  wind  to  take  the  line  out 
over  the  river,  which,  if  but  a  very  moderate  breeze  is  on, 
it  will  do  easily.  When  it  is  bellied  out  half  way  or  three 
part?  across  the  stream,  judging  his  distance  carefully, 
the  angler  slowly  lowers  the  point  of  the  rod,  so  that  if  he 
has  measured  his  distance  pretty  rightly  the  fly  will  light 
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where  or  whereabonts  the  fish  is  rising,  and  a  little  above 
it  of  course  ;  and  as  the  fly  can  be  lowered  on  to  the  water 
au  naturd  like  thistledown,  and  by  the  skilful  working  of 
the  rod  point  can  be  made  even  to  skip  and  flutter  up  and 
down  on  the  surface  like  the  natural  insect  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  rabid  and  demonstrative  liberty,  and 
as  no  line  need  be  visible,  and  nothing  need  touch  the 
water  but  the  fly,  if  a  fish  be  taking  (as  most  fish  are 
when  the  May  fly  is  on)  and  the  angler  be  anything  but  a 
bungler,  a  rise  should  be  almost  a  certainty.  When  a  fisli 
rises  at  a  fly,  give  him  time  enough  to  get  the  fly  into  his 
mouth  before  you  strike ;  as  the  May  fly  is  a  largish  fly, 
the  trout  will  possibly  not  take  the  entire  fly  quite  in  his 
mouth  at  the  first  gulp,  but  sucks  it  in  slowly,  and  a  strike 
then  may  eventuate  in  the  hook  coming  away  without  the 
fly,  and  a  scared  fish.  I  have  often  known  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  were  it  not  for  the  misses  the  fish  would  have  a 
bad  chance  against  the  blow-line ;  but  a  miss  or  two  of 
this  kind  soon  renders  them  wide  awake,  and  I  have  seen 
a  blow-line  worked  over  a  mile  of  stream  where  lots  of  fine 
fish  were  rising  at  the  May  fly  without  hooking  a  fish. 
Of  course  the  angler  must  do  his  best  to  keep  out  of 
sight  of  the  sharp-eyed  fish,  or  even  the  best  worked 
blow-Hne  will  fail  in  its  effect,  and  as  the  length  of  rod 
and  line  employed  is  rather  limited,  this  is  not  always 
easy.  In  fishing  a  lake  the  boat  is  allowed  to  drift  with 
the  wind,  and  the  rises  are  fished  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  a  river. 

By  far  the  more  skilful,  and  the  more  difficult  plan  of 
using  the  live  fly,  however,  is  to  employ  only  the  ordinary 
fly-rod,  and  with  about  three  yards  of  the  very  finest  gut 
and  a  fine  wire,  No.  7  straight  bend,  short-shanked  hook, 
to  cast  the  fly  as  though  it  were  but  an  imitation  floater. 
In  the  action  of  casting  a  good  deal  of  care  and  practice 
are  required,  or  the  fly  will  wip  off  to  a  certainty.     Then 
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in  guiding  the  fly  down  over  the  stream  it  is  necessary 
not  to  check  it,  or  it  immediately  becomes  entirely  im- 
mersed ;  and  after  this  has  happened  two  or  three  times 
the  wings  will  most  likely  become  wet  and  sodden,  and 
the  fly  will  be  useless. 

Having  baited  the  hook  as  in  blow-line  fishing,  let  out 
rather  more  line  than  the  length  of  the  rod  (the  angler 
will  soon  find  out  how  much  he  can  manage),  take  the 
line  about  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  hook  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  wave  the  rod  and  the 
bagged  line  backwards  and  forwards  once  or  twice  to  get 
the  spring,  and,  if  possible,  to  wait  for  a  slight  air  or  puflF 
of  wind  (it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
get  the  wind  in  your  favour  in  this  kind  of  fishing) ;  then, 
as  you  intend  to  cast,  raise  both  hands  before  you  as 
though  casting  the  fly  with  both  hands,  aa  it  were,  towards 
its  destination  ;  at  the  proper  moment,  when  the  impulse 
is  given  (and  this  exact  moment  nothing  but  experience 
will  tell),  let  go  of  the  line  and  cast  softly,  and  without 
ierk  or  violence  of  any  kind,  towards  the  point  aimed  at 
(say  a  yard  above  a  rising  fish),  and  if  the  cast  be  deftly 
made  the  fly  will  fall  like  nature  itself  on  the  surface,  and 
the  light  fine  gut  will  also  be  extended  upon  it.  No 
motion  of  drawing  towards  the  rod  or  angler  must  be 
made,  or  the  line  will  make  '  centipedes '  on  the  water, 
and  the  fly  be  drowned.  The  stream  must  bear  it  along 
the  surfaJce  without  check  or  motion,  the  angler  following 
the  fly  down  with  the  point  of  the  rod  and  a  loose  line* 
When  a  fish  rises  give  him  time  to  turn  his  head,  and  then 
strike  firmly  but  not  heavily,  and  get  on  terms  with  your 
fish  as  soon  as  you  can.  When  the  swim  is  over  you  can 
pull  out  and  cast  again,  and  be  sure  and  get  the  fly  off  the 
water  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  without  violence  ; 
of  course  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  the  line  twixt  finger 
and  thumb  again.     Cast  as  in  artificial  fly-fishing,  but 
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with  less  force  and  abruptness,  and  cause  the  line  to 
describe  more  of  a  circle  behind  you,  as  the  slightest 
'flick'  or  'crack'  will  necessitate  putting  on  a  new  fly. 
At  every  cast  you  may  let  out  a  foot  or  two  of  line,  until 
you  get  out  as  much  as  you  can  cast,  I  have  seen  anglers 
who  could  cast  near  a  dozen  yards  of  line  with  a  live  fly 
at  the  end,  with  the  slightest  air  or  wind  behind  them, 
A  long,  light,  and  especially  a  pliable  rod  (more  parti- 
cularly at  the  top)  is  required  for  this  kind  of  fishing; 
and  though  it  is  very  deadly,  it  is  not  equal,  of  course,  to 
the  blow-line,  while  it  affords  as  much  sport  as,  and 
requires  more  skill  than,  casting  with  the  artificial  fly ; 
but  it  has  its  drawbacks.  It  is  '  finicking,'  fidgetty  work. 
The  constant  renevdng  of  the  flies,  and  the  great  care 
required  in  casting,  the  necessity  for  avoiding  carefully 
every  leaf  and  twig,  make  it  a  troublesome  business  at 
the  best,  though  it  is  almost  always,  in  suitable  weather, 
when  practised  by  an  adept,  productive  of  a  good  basket. 
In  May-fly  fishing,  of  course,  one  of  the  requisites  is  a 
good  supply  of  fine  fresh  green  May  flies — the  greener  or 
yellower  the  better.  Eschew  as  much  as  possible  the  black 
and  shiny  transformation,  as  the  fish  greatly  prefer  the 
freshly-hatched  insect ;  these  it  is  most  desirable  to  have 
caught  on  the  morning  of  fishing,  if  possible.  They  should 
be  kept  in  a  small  basket  made  for  the  purpose,  and  sold 
at  many  tackle-makers ;  this  is  semicircular  in  form,  like 
a  soldier's  canteen  in  fact,  and  has  a  lid  and  an  aperture 
whence  the  flies  can  be  taken  as  they  are  required-  The 
basket  is  strapped  to  the  waist  by  a  leathern  strap,  and 
thus  can  be  arranged  wherever  it  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient to  the  hand. 

There  are  many  other  natural  flies  and  insects  that  can 
be  used  in  daping,  as  the  stone  fly,  the  alder  fly,  the  blue- 
bottle, the  daddy  longlegs,  the  coch-y-bondu,  the  cinna- 
mon, &c. ;  almost  any  fly  or  beetle  that  is  large  enough  to 
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be  stuck  upon  a  hook  will  answer  the  purpose.  For  the 
smaller  flies  it  is  customary  to  use  a  smaller  hook,  and  to 
put  two  flies  upon  it ;  but  with  such  flies  it  is  more  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  longish  rod,  and  to  dib  in  over  bushes  or 
from  behind  some  sheltering  tree,  or  any  other  cover  where 
the  angler  can  conceal  himself.  Here,  haply,  where  over^ 
hanging  branches  cast  a  shadow  on  the  water  in  the  hottest 
weather,  the  big  fellows  [lie  close  in  to  the  bank  under 

which 

.    ,    •    .    beneath  the  tangled  roots 

Of  pendent  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook 

has  his  abiding- place  :  you  see  him,  as  it  were,  standing  at 
his  front  dopr  in  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  rising  gently 
at  every  fly,  grub,  or  insect-security  that  may  pass  him* 
It  is  your  business,  oh  angler !  to  take  in  this  greedy  dis- 
counter of  insect  acceptances. 

Behoves  jrou  then  to  ply  yonr  finest  art. 

Prospect  the  place,  look  for  an  open  space  through  the 
boughs  and  foliage,  just  over  some  good  fish.  You  must 
approach  the  spot  with  great  caution,  poking  your  rod 
with  the  line  woimd  roimd  it  before  you ;  now  you  are 
opposite  to  the  spot,  and  concealed  from  the  fish  by  an 
intervening  bush.  Upon  a  No.  8  hook  of  fine  wire  stick 
your  two  flies ;  if  you  have  not  flies,  why  a  couple  of  gentles, 
a  grasshopper,  a  bumblebee,  or  a  beetle,  perhaps,  or  any 
other  insect,  will  haply  serve  you.  A  couple  of  yards  will 
be  as  much  line  as  you  require ;  wind  it  loosely  round  your 
rod-point,  the  baited  hook  hanging  down  close  to  the  rod  ; 
now,  cautiously  and  gradually,  and  with  as  little  motion  or 
disturbance  as  possible,  poke  the  point  of  the  rod  through 
the  hole  in  the  foliage,  and  begin  turning  the  rod  round 
to  let  the  line  unwind ;  presently  it  is  all  out,  and  the  bait 
hangs  free  outside  of  the  bushes ;  being  sure  that  you  are 
over  the  right  spotj  gently  drop  the  bait  on  the  surface ; 
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there  is  a  slight  dimple  in  the  water  below,  a  sound  in 
the  dead  stillness,  as  if  a  drop  of  water  had  fidlen  into 
a  well,  followed  by  a  considerable  splashing  and  a  rush 
under  the  bank  if  you  do  not  prevent  it,  and  you  must 
play  and  get  your  fish  out  in  the  best  way  you  can.  If 
he  is  a  very  good  one,  your  chance  of  losing  him  is  con- 
siderable. Daping  is  in  some  places  called  ^  shade-fishing.' 
It  is  as  great  a  stretch  of  a  permission  for  a  day's^^-fishing 
as  any  g&atleman  could  be  guilty  of — more  this  deponent 
sayeth  not.  It  would  be  thought  that  where  worm-fishing 
is  prohibited,  every  other  species  of  bait-fishing  would  be 
also  prohibited ;  yet  is  this  not  the  case,  for  on  many  waters 
dibbing  with  the  natural  fly — which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
deadly  style  of  fishing  of  any  in  experienced  hands — is 
permitted,  while  minnow  and  worm  are  excluded,  and  even 
called  poaching.  I  have  noticed  that  the  piscatorial  mind 
has  a  strange  way  of  looking  upon  the  word  poaching. 
With  many  people  *  poaching '  means  fishing  in  any  other 
way  than  that  favoured  by  the  appellant.  It,  in  fact,  as 
Hudibras  has  it. 

Compounds  for  sins  they  feel  inclined  to, 
By  d ing  those  they've  got  no  mind  to. 

Had  I  my  will  I  would  never  allow  a  trout  to  be  caught 
with  anything  but  the  artificial  fly,  and  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  look  upon  all  bait-fishing  as  poach- 
ing, no  matter  how  employed.  But  as  men  are  consti- 
tuted, each  has  his  favourite  mode  of  fishing,  and  all  must 
be  served.  The  only  things  I  resolutely  bar,  and  will  not 
bold  admissible  under  any  circumstances,  are  salmon  roe 
and  wasp-grub.  The  first  because  it  is  illegal  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  salmon  (for  to  bait  your  hook  with  three  or  four 
salmon  to  catch  one  trout  is  very  bad  economy) ;  while 
the  second  spoils  the  sport  of  others,  for  where  wasp-grub 
has  been  used  to  any  extent  sport  ceases.     In  all  other 
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respects,  if  wonn,  minnow,  and  natural  fly  are  allowed, 
what  should  be  prohibited  ?  It  is  the  common  practice  in 
many  places  to  fish  gentles  for  trout,  precisely  as  though 
you  were  fishing  for  roach,  using  a  fine  quiU  float,  and 
throwing  in  a  few  gentles  from  time  to  time  ;  but  I  never 
could  abide  fishing  for  trout  with  a  float — it  is  an  insult 
to  the  prince  of  bold-biting  fish — still  it  is  practised  in 
the  quiet  eddies  and  holes  with  great  eflFect,  too ;  and  Mr. 
Stoddart,  who  is  a  great  authority  upon  worm-fishing,  as 
I  have  said,  recommends  the  use  of  a  float  on  small  lakes 
and  pools.  With  respect  to  what  methods  of  fishing  are 
fair  and  what  npt,  the  most  satisfEictory  and  safe  plan  to 
go  on  would  appear  to  be  guided  by  custom  ;  if  a  person 
confines  himself  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  he  cannot  be 
fax  wrong. 

• 

ON  GRAB  OR  CREEPER-FISHING. 

Here,  again,  is  a  method  of  bait-fishing  very  widely 
indulged  in,  which  is  reaUy  very  deadly  in  skilful  hands, 
and  which  might  be  deemed  poaching  if  any  bait-fishing 
is ;  nevertheless  it  is  not.  The  crab  or  creeper  is  the  larva 
of  the  stone  fly,  and  may  be  found  running  about  amongst 
the  stones  on  the  wet  strands  of  rivers  where  the  stone  fly 
is  plentiful,  during  the  month  of  April  and  on  through 
much  of  May,  according  to  the  season,  a  week  or  two  sooner 
or  later.  In  appearance  it  resembles  strongly  a  black 
beetle  which  we  used  to  call  in  my  early  youth  the  *  Devil's 
coach-horses,'  an  insect  which  perhaps  will  be  recognised 
by  its  habit  of  erecting  its  tail,  or  the  latter  half  of  its 
body,  in  the  air,  when  disturbed.  Like  to  it  is  the  creeper, 
save  that  it  has  horns  or  feelers  on  the  head,  and  some- 
what similar  appendages  to  the  tail.  It  is  not  a  prepos- 
sessing looking  insect.  It  is  very  active,  and  not  so  very 
easy  to  catch.     However,  the  laddies  by  the  river-side  will 
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always  collect  the  angler  a  good  stock  of  them  for  a  con* 
sideration,  if  they  are  to  be  obtained.  Or  the  angler  may 
collect  a  store  himself  by  using  a  small-meshed  landing- 
net,  placing  it  upright  across  the  stream,  and  then  walking 
into  the  stream  where  creepers  may  be  plentiful,  scuflBe 
with  his  feet  in  the  gravel,  which  dislodges  the  creepers, 
and  they  (if  the  net  be  properly  placed)  drift  down  into  it. 
A  largish  box,  with  a  perforated  zinc  top  for  air,  half  filled 
with  fresh  wet  weed,  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  them. 

The  method  of  using  the  creeper  very  much  resembles 
that  used  in  brandling  fishing  in  the  larger  brooks  and 
rivers,  but  with  this  remarkable  diflFerence,  that  whereas 
the  brandling  is  most  deadly  when  the  water  is  coloured 
slightly,  the  creeper  is  most  deadly  when  it  is  low  and 
bright,  The  later  the  creeper  can  be  fished  in  the  season 
the  better  the  chance  is  with  trout.  The  method  of  using 
it  is  as  follows : — ^The  gut  should,  of  course,  be  of  the 
finest,  some  two  or  three  yards ;  the  hook  a  straight-bend 
No.  7,  with  a  longish  shank.  Some  people  prefer  two 
smaller  hooks,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  hook  hooked 
crosswise  through  the  tail,  and  the  upper  thi'ough  the 
thorax ;  and  doubtless,  with  a  tender  bait  like  this,  this 
plan  is  worth  consideration.  I  generally,  however,  when  I 
have  used  it,  employed  but  one  hook,  as  above ;  but  to  pre- 
vent the  fly  slipping  down  to  the  bend  of  the  hook,  I  lash 
into  the  shank  of  the  hook  a  short  bristle,  leaving  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  it  pointing  out  and  upwards  towards 
the  gut,  and  this  prevents  the  bait  from  slipping  down, 
while  it  forms  no  resistance  whatever  to  baiting.  Choose 
the  creeper  with  the  most  yellow  about  it  (as  I  believe 
do  the  trout)  for  preference.  This,  I  fancy,  is  the  female, 
and  trout  £Ekvour  the  feminine  gender  with  more  flies  than 
the  stone  fly.  Take  the  hook  and  insert  the  point  at  the 
top  of  the  thorax,  threading  the  bait  upon  the  hook,  as  it 
were,  until  the  point  comes  out  about  the  middle  of  the 
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belly,  and  the  insect  htuigs  pretty  straight  upon  the  hook, 
the  shank  buried  in  the  body,  and  but  the  point  visible. 
Oreat  care  is  required  in  casting,  as  the  bait  is  very  tender, 
aud  therefore  the  line  should  not  greatly  exceed  the  length 
of  the  rod,  unless  the  angler  be  very  skilful.  No  shot  is 
necessary  unless  the  water  be  heavy.  In  ordinary  streams 
it  wiU  sink  to  mid-water  easily  enough,  where  it  will  for 
the  most  part  be  taken.  If  the  water  be  heavy,  however, 
a  single  large  shot  will  do.  Bite  it  on  a  foot  above  the 
hook.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  fish  creepers  properly 
without  wading.  Enter  the  stream,  stooping  cautiously  if 
the  water  happen  to  be  very  open  and  thin,  and  cast  up- 
wards and  outwards,  letting  the  bait  come  down  almost 
level  with  the  place  where  you  stand,  lifting  the  bait 
by  raising  the  point  of  the  rod  slightly  now  and  then,  if 
you  have  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  getting  near  the 
bottom,  taking  a  careful  step,  or  even  two,  upwards,  at 
every  cast  or  so.  Try  the  edges  of  streams  just  out  of  the 
rough  water,  the  turn  of  an  eddy,  the  eye  of  the  stream, 
and  where  it  commences  to  turn  off  under  overhanging 
banks  or  trees  with  a  fair  stream  under  them,  the  tails  of 
rough  pools — ^anywhere  where  good  fish  may  be  on  the 
watch,  save  still  water,  where  it  is  next  to  useless  to  try 
it.  The  eye  should  detect  the  bite  before  the  hand  does. 
If  you  wait  for  the  hand  to  denote  to  you  the  *  jog,  j<^ '  a 
good  trout  gives  when  he  takes  a  bait,  ten  to  one  you  will 
be  too  late.  As  the  bait  never  does,  or  never  ought  to,  touch 
the  bottom  (as,  being  so  tender,  it  is  very  soon  destroyed), 
the  instant  the  line  checks  as  it  come  down  stream  towards 
you  don't  wait  to  wonder  what  it  might  be,  but  strike.  The 
loss  or  damage  of  your  bait  is  certain  in  either  case, 
whether  you  have  a  bite  and  miss  it,  or  whether  you  take 
hold  of  a  stick,  weed,  or  stone,  so  you  may  as  well  strike 
and  chance  it.  Do  not  strike  too  hard.  Strike  quickly, 
lightly,  and   firmly ;   and  as  the  best  fish  come  at  the 
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creeper,  get  them  down  to  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
with  as  little  ado,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  others  above. 
The  greatest  nuisance  of  this  fishing  is  that  you  are  so 
perpetually  called  upon  to  renew  your  bait,  for  every  run, 
every  stroke,  and  every  hitch,  destroys  it.  Perhaps  the 
most  deadly  time  of  any  to  use  the  creeper  is  about  the 
period  when  the  chief  transition  from  creeper  to  fly  is 
going  on ;  and  he  is  a  muff  who,  with  a  fair  chance  in  his 
fiEtvour,  cannot  fill  a  basket  with  good  trout  then. 

BEETLE-FISHING. 

Various  beetles,  both  land  and  water,  may  be  used  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  thejcreeper.  Anglers  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  pay  half  enough  attention  to  the  various  species 
of  Coleoptera  on  which  the  trout  feed.  Yet  the  importance 
of  this  kind  of  food,  not  only  to  trout  but  to  many  other 
sorts  of  fish,  may  be  seen  by  cutting  open  a  trout  when 
they  are  perhaps  rising  badly,  when  a  large  proportion  of 
the  contents  of  the  fish's  stomach  will  be  found  to  be 
beetles ;  and  a  good  basket  may  often  be  made  either  with 
the  natural  or  artificial  beetle  when  the  fish  are  not  rising 
to  the  fly.  In  mentioning  the  real  beetle,  of  course  its  use 
would  be  confined  only  to  those  waters  where  bait-fisljing 
is  legitimate.  The  best  land-beetles  to  use  are  the  cock- 
roach (an  excellent  bait  for  mill-tails),  the  coch-y-bondu, 
Marlow  buzz,  or  fem-webb,  of. which  I  have  already 
spoken.  It  may  be  found  plentifully  in  many  places  in 
June  and  July.  Similar  to  it  is  the  cowdung-beetle, 
found  under  cowdung  of  some  days'  standing ;  but  there 
are  many  others  which  may  be  used  on  an  emergency, 
and  which  will  be  found  to  kill  well.  Water-beetles 
are  very  numerous,  and  will,  of  course,  also  be  foimd 
valuable  aids  to  the  fisherman.  The  method  of  using 
them  is  similar  to  that  described  in  creeper-fishing.     The 
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artificial  beetle  will  be  found  very  useful  at  times,  and 
I  recommend  it  as  much  the  pleasantest  way  of  fishing 
beetle;  and  as  much  skill  and  quickness,  and  perhaps  even 
more,  will  be  required  than  is  necessary  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  artificial  fly,  because  the  angler  will  not  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  a  rise,  but  will  have  to  judge  from 
his  sense  of  feeling  and  the  motion  of  the  line.  If  the 
line  stops  suddenly  he  should  strike  at  once,  not  waiting 
for  the  tug  at  the  rod-top ;  but  in  all  cases  he  should  strike 
lightly,  or  he  may  destroy  his  bait  even  if  there  should  be 
no  bite.  The  artificial  beetle  should  be  made  by  tying 
three  strands  of  gut,  stained  almost  black,  firmly  crosswise 
to  the  hook  shank.  Then  tie  a  bimch  of  some  long  strands 
of  any  brown  or  mottled  feather  which  will  best  imitate 
the  wing-cases,  on  at  tail  of  the  hook.  Next  tie  on 
peacock  or  ostrich  herl  at  the  same  place,  and  wind  the 
silk  up  to  the  bend ;  in  doing  so  two  strips  of  lead  may 
be  bound  on  to  the  shank  to  give  it  weight.  Then  wind 
on  the  herl  for  the  body,  and  tie  it  off  neatly ;  bring  the 
brown  strands  up  to  the  bend  tightly  to  form  the  back, 
and  tie  it  off;  then  tie  a  bit  of  silk  tightly  round  over  all 
to  separate  the  body  and  form  the  thorax.  Cuts  of  two 
artificial  beetles  may  be  seen  at  Plate  IX.  figs.  5  and  6. 

ON  WORM-FISHING. 

There  are  two  methods  of  worm-fishings-one  which  I 
am  excessively  partial  to,  and  one  which  I  care  nothing 
about.  The  first  and  simplest  is  the  dolee  far  niente  of 
trout-fishing;  and  I  know  nothing  more  pleasant  than 
wandering  dreamily  away  up  amongst  the  hills  by  the  side 
of  some  tiny  beck,  new  to  the  angler,  with  no  sound  but 
the  pipe  of  the  plover,  or  the  curlew,  or  the  distant 
tinkle  of  the  drowsy  bell-wether ;  no  encumbance  but  a 
light  rod ;  no  bother  about  what  flies  will  or  will  not  suit ; 
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no  tackle  beyond  a  yard  of  gut  and  two  or  three  books  in 
a  piece  of  brown  paper ;  a  small  bag  of  moss  with  well- 
scoured  worms  within ;  a  sandwich  or  a  cold  mutton  chop 
— the  latter  for  preference — in  one  pocket,  and  a  flask  of 
the  dew  '  that  shines  in  the  starlight  when  kiDgs  dinna 
ten '  in  the  other.  Far,  far  beyond  all  care ;  away  from 
rates,  taxes,  and  telegrams ;  proofs,  publishers,  and 
printers'-devils ;  where  there  are  neither  division  lists, 
nor  law  lists,  nor  stock  lists,  nor  share  lists,  nor  price 
iists,  nor  betting  lists,  nor  any  list  whatever ;  where  no 
newspaper  can  come  to  worry  or  unsettle  you,  and  where 
you  don't  care  a  straw  how  the  world  wags ;  where  your 
clients  are  trouts,  your  patients  worms,  your  congregation 
mountain  black-faces,  water-ousels,  and  dabchicks ;  yoiu* 
icourt,  hospital,  or  church  the  pre-Ad^mite  hills  with  the 
eternal  sky  above  them  ;  your  inspiration  the  pure  breeze 
of  heaven,  far,  fer  above  all  earthly  corruption.  Here,  in 
delightful  solitude,  sauntering  or  scrambling  on,  and  on, 
and  on,  and  od,  upwards  and  upwards,  from  wee  poolie  to 
fern-clad  cascade ;  casting  or  dropping  the  worm  into  either, 
or  guiding  it  deftly  under  each  hollow  bank  and  past  each 
ragged  stone,  pulling  out  a  trout  here  and  a  trout  there 
in  the  fair  summer  weather,  with  now  a  whiflF  of  wild 
thyme  or  fragrant  gorse,  and  now  a  shaugh  of  the  pipe, 
and  an  amazed  and  charmed  gaze  at  the  mountain  crags 
above,  and  the  ever-changing  scenery  of  the  hills  as  the 
/clouds  flit  over  them,  with  just  sport  enough  to  give  amuse- 
ment without  enchaining  the  attention  so  much  as  to  pre- 
vent us  drinking  in  all  the  delights  that  nature  spreads  for 
us — ^this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  true  delight  of  angling.  This 
was  my  first  experience,  my  first  angling  love,  and  will  be 
my  last.  What  though  you  never  get  a  fish  over  half  a 
pound?  Why  the  half-pounder  is  as  much  the  hero  of 
your  day  as  the  two-poimder  is  of  your  more  pretentious 
Iriend,  who  spent  the  day  up  to  his  middle  in  the  main 
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river,  and  never  noticed  a  thing  all  day  but  blue  duns  and 
fluttering  willow-flies.  And  you  do  not  indulge  in  such  a 
ramble  for  the  sake  of  showing  your  fish  against  all  comers, 
but  for  solitude  and  self-communion  among  scenes  that 
tell  no  lies  and  brook  none. 

There  is  not  much  to  learn,  apparently,  in  this  kind  of 
fishing ;  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  what  queer  and  unlikely 
places  an  adept  will  pull  the  little  speckled  fellows  out  of, 
which  a  tyro  would  deem  hopeless,  and  what  a  diff*erence 
their  two  bags  will  present  at  the  day's  end.  A  hook  of 
Nos.  5,  6,  or  7,  or  of  the  straight  round  Carlisle  bend,  is 
all  that  you  need,  with  some  four  feet  of  moderately  fine 
gut ;  no  shot  or  sinkers — the  gravity  of  the  worm  itself 
is  suflScient.  Any  kind  of  worms  do,  but  the  toughest  are 
the  best;  and  very  small  dew  or  lob-worms  answer  the 
purpose,  if  you  can  get  enough  of  them,  better  than  others. 
Put  the  hook  in  at  the  head  (not,  as  some  prefer  it,  at  the 
side) ;  string  the  worm  on  down  till  there  is  but  half  an 
inch  of  tail  left  beyond  the  point.  Now  you  are  ready. 
Yonder  is  a  small  cascade  some  two  or  three  feet  in  width  ; 
drop  the  worm  into  it,  and  let  the  stream  take  it  where  it 
will.  Soh !  No  sooner  is  it  clear  of  the  down  draught, 
and  near  the  edge  of  the  little  basin,  than  there  is  a '  pluck, 
pluck '  at  the  line.  Drop  the  point  of  the  rod  for  a  brief 
second,  to  let  the  marauder  get  the  worm  in  his  mouth  ; 
then  give  a  short  sharp  stroke,  and  a  lift  of  the  rod-pointy 
and  you  pull  the  little  rascal  out  flopping  on  the  bank — a 
noble  quarter-of-a-pounder.  Never  mind ;  on  with  another 
worm,  and  try  again.  Let  it  nra  close  under  that  bank. 
*  Dab  ! '  your  line  goes  under  it  with  a  shoot.  Ah  1  you 
did  not  drop  the  point  quick  enough ;  he  felt  the  check, 
and  has  left  it.  Don't  worry  him — ^leave  him,  and  he  may 
take  in  a  few  minutes,  but  not  if  you  show  him  the  worm 
too  often.  Now  try  by  the  side  of  that  stone,  and  steer 
nicely  through  that  little  channel,  cut  between  the  rocks. 
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See,  the  line  stops  again  ;  lift  it  gently,  'tis  but  a  stick  or 
a  piece  of  weed.  Now  it  stops  once  more,  and  by  the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  line  it  is  a  fish — pull  him  out ; 
'  and  so  on.'  The  great  object  in  this  kind  of  fishing  is 
to  let  the  worm  roll  along  naturally,  and  to  steer  the  line 
clear  of  all  obstacles,  so  that  no  check  may  occur  while 
working  the  worm  through  and  round  every  likely  hole, 
stone,  or  hanging  bank.  You  never  need  try  even  the 
likeliest-looking  place  more  than  twice,  for  usually  the 
bait  will  be  taken  even  at  the  first  swim,  if  it  is  taken  at 
all.  Of  course  the  angler  must  make  himself  as  invisible 
as  he  can ;  and  when  an  open  or  clear  shallow  bit  occiurs, 
he  must  cast  up  stream  and  fish  it  down  towards  himself 
if  he  wants  to  catch  fish  in  it.  When  the  angler  has  a 
bite,  he  must  drop  the  point  of  the  rod  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  strike  ;  and  when  he  strikes,  if  the  fish  does  not 
prove  too  heavy,  he  must  lift  him  out  smartly  with  the 
point  of  the  rod  and  drop  him  upon  the  bank.  In  thia 
manner  of  fishing,  in  some  of  the  little  becks  in  ComwaU, 
when  a  boy  I  have  pulled  out  five  and  six  dozen  of  bright 
little  trout  in  a  day's  fiishing,  not  one  of  which  would  per- 
haps reach  half  a  pound.  The  angler  can,  of  course,  if 
he  likes,  use  Mr.  Stewart's  tackle,  when  he  can  strike  at 
the  slightest  touch  without  waiting ;  but  as  there  are  three 
hooks,  although  he  will  perhaps  catch  more  fish,  he  will 
much  more  often  experience  the  annoyance  of  being  hung 
up  in  the  thousand  and  one  obstructions  that  abound  in 
such  becks.  Added  to  this,  he  does  not  want  to  skin  the 
stream,  but  to  have  a  pleasant  fishing  ramble  and  to  leave 
some  fish  for  another  day. 

In  larger  brooks,  or  in  rivers,  worm-fishing  becomes 
altogether  a  different .  affair.  It  is  more  often  adopted 
when  the  rain  has  swelled  and  thickened  the  streams  than 
at  any  other  times.  Many  of  the  best  worm-fishers,  how- 
ever, follow  it  with  great  success  when  the  water  is  low 
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and  clear.  To  succeed  well,  however,  at  such  times,  it  is 
necessary  to  fish  with  very  fine  tackle,  and  to  use  the  best 
precautions  not  to  be  seen  by  the  fish.  When  the  water  is 
thick  this  is  needless.  In  electing  to  fish  worm  in  thick 
water,  always  choose  the  day  when  the  water  is  first  rising 
and  thickening  if  possible,  as  that  is  the  time  when  all 
the  fish  in  the  river  will  be  abroad  and  on  the  watch  for 
food.  If  you  put  oflF  going  out  till  the  next  day  you  may 
find  them  gorged  with  the  fo<»d  the  flood  has  brought  down ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  if  the  flood  holds,  you  .will  be  sure 
to,  and  your  chance  is  even  worse  still,  and  you  must  give 
them  a  day  or  two  to  recover  from  their  surfeit  before 
they  will  take  well.  At  such  times,  however,  the  in-shore 
eddies  and  thin  water  close  to  the  banks  will  always  give 
a  few  fish  to  the  fly  or  the  minnow. 

The  length  of  yoiur  rod  for  worm-fishing  must  always 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  river  and  nature  of 
the  water  you  are  going  to  fish.  It  should  not  be  less  than 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  feet  long,  and  may  be  as  much 
longer  as  you  can  conveniently  handle.  It  should  be  of 
the  lightest  cane,  moderately  stiff,  but  not  too  stiff,  with 
Bome  extra  play  in  the  top-joint,  as  you  often  have  to  cast 
worm  like  a  fly ;  and  you  will  find  it  of  some  advantage 
to  have  a  good-sized  ring  at  the  top  of  the  rod,  and  to  see 
that  your  sinkers  or  leads,  if  you  use  them,  are  so  arranged 
that  they  will  pass  freely  through  the  top  rings.  Many  a 
line  and  hook  have  I  saved  from  destruction  by  just  drawing 
the  line  through  the  rings  when  I  got  hung  up  in  a  bit  of 
stick,  stone,  or  a  snag,  until,  by  thrusting  the  rod-point 
down  imder  water  till  the  top 'ring  reached  the  hook,  I 
managed  to  clear  it.  There  is  nothing  so  annoying  as  to 
break  yoiur  line  and  to  have  to  sit  down  and  rig  up  a  fresh 
one,  when  the  fish  are  well  on  the  feed.  Every  minute 
lost  is  a  fish  lost.  A  little  care  and  attention  at  the  out- 
eet  will  obviate  all  this.     The  line  should  be  light,  and  of 
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fine  dressed  eight-plait  silk  (dressed  twist  will  do  almost 
as  well) ;  the  gut  cast  suited  to  the  water^  In  thick  water 
it  may  be  moderately  stout.  The  weights  should  be  small 
rolled  pieces  of  thin  sheet  lead,  such  as  roll-plummets  are 
made  of,  as  these  can  be  taken  off,  and  put  on,  and  reduced 
with  an  ease  which  split  shot  does  not  permit  of;  added  to 
this,  they  do  not  bruipe  the  line  like  split  shot,  nor  do  they 
take  such  hold  of  obstructions  on  the  bottom.  The  tackle 
to  be  used  may  be  either  the  single  hook  before  mentioned, 
or  a  size  or  m  larger,  on  which  a  well-scoured,  good  sized 
dew-worm,  or  two  brandlings,  &c.,  may  be  impaled ;  or 
three  small  single  fly-hooks,  tied  at  short  intervals  on  the 
^t,  and  pointing  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  employed. 
This  tackle,  which  I  have  already  once  or  twice  referred 
to  previously,  is  a  very  successful  one  indeed,  and  is 
used  a  good  deal  in  the  North  and  on  the  Border.  It  is 
called  Stewart's  tackle,  because  Mr.  Stewart  is  supposed 
to  have  invented,  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  introduced  it 
to  the  public.  When  the  fish  are  coming  shyly  at  the 
worm,  this  tackle  will  kill  three  fish  for  one  taken  by  the 
single  hook,  and  its  superiority  becomes  most  clear  and 
manifest. 

To  bait  a  single  hook  with  two  brandlings,  put  the  point 
of  the  hook  in  at  the  head  of  the  worm,  and  bring  it  out 
about  the  middle ;  pull  the  barb  through,  and  draw  the 
worm  up  the  shank  of  the  hook  out  of  the  way ;  *  then 
take  the  second  worm,  put  the  point  into  the  middle  of 
the  worm,  and  thread  it  on  the  hook  up  towards  the  head, 
leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  head  beyond  the  point  of  the 
hook ;  draw  down  the  first  worm  until  it  meets  the  second, 
and  the  hook  is  baited. 

To  fish,  however,  with  small  worms,  as  brandlings  or 

'  In  baiting  a  worm,  a  small  bag  of  sand  to  dip  the  worm  into  will 
greatly  &ciUtite  tbe  operation,  by  enabling  the  thumb  and  finger  to  tale  a 
firm  hold. 
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red  worms,  requires  a  neat  touch  and  a  light  hand,  as  th& 
slightest  snap  from  a  trout,  such  as  none  but  a  very  prac- 
tised worm-fisher  would  detect,  is  sufficient  to  tear  and 
spoil  the  worm ;  and  the  young  hand  had  better  graduate 
at  tough  dew-worms  until  he  acquires  skill. 

To  bait  Stewart's  tackle,  take  a  worm  (or  even  two  if 
needed),  and  stick  the  small  hooks  through  it  in  various 
places,  taking  a  turn  of  the  worm  round  the  gut  between 
each  hook,  as  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  figs.  2  and  3,  p.  284. 

When  the  big  hook  is  used,  the  trout  often  takes  the 
bend  or  only  the  shank  in  its  mouth,  and  either  feels  the 
steel  within  or  the  dra  upon  the  worm,  and  quickly 
rejects  it,  and  as  the  point  is  not  in  his  mouth,  a  strike 
merely  alarms  him  without  hooking  him ;  but  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  a  fish  to  take  any  part  of  the  worm  in 
his  mouth  with  Stewart's  tackle  without  having  one  or 
two  of  the  hooks  in  his  mouth. 

In  worm-fishing  it  is  often  indispensable  to  wade« 
Indeed,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  particularly  in  fine-water 
fishing,  the  angler  will  have  to  wade  more  or  less.  In 
thick  water  he  may  avoid  this  somewhat.  He  must,  of 
course,  wade  up-stream,  casting  into  every  likely  spot  as 
far  as  he  can  above  him,  allowing  the  bait  to  roll  down 
stream  until  it  travels  down  level  with  him.  The  side  of 
a  big  stone  or  rock,  the  edge  of  sharp  streams,  narrow  runs 
between  weeds  or  stones,  the  gravelly  tails  of  pools  or  just 
before  a  rapid,  under  bridges  or  by  bridge  piers,  by  over- 
hanging banks,  and  at  tirne^  even  in  deep  holes,  are  all 
places  to  be  fished  carefully.  In  what  I  have  called  *  the 
eye '  of  a  stream  the  experienced  worm-fisher  will  always 
look  for  a  bite,  if  he  has  one  in  the  stream  at  all,  as  here 
the  trout  always  lie  watching  for  the  first  chance  of  the 
food  that  comes  down,  and  the  bait  should  always  be 
allowed  to  make  a  thorough  tour  of  this  eligible  hunting- 
ground. 
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In  casting  a  worm  it  is  advisable  to  commence  \\ith  & 
line  no  longer  than  the  rod,  and  this  may  be  increased 
while  throwing  in  the  usual  way.  In  bringing  out  the 
line  behind  over  the  shoulder,  the  return  must  not  be 
made  so  abruptly  as  it  is  with  the  fly,  or  the  worm 
will  speedily  be  whipped  off  or  torn,  but  while  bringmg 
the  rod  to  the  forward  motion  a  much  wider  and  roimder 
sweep  must  be  made.  The  line  must  be  perfectly  extended, 
with  the  worm  at  the  extreme  end  of  it,  and,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  *at  rest,'  before  the  return  is  made*  The 
worm  will  consequently  fall  so  low  that  it  touches  the 
surface  of  the  water  before  it  is  again  impelled  forward ; 
and,  if  a  good  woim-fisher  is  watched  when  at  work,  this 
will  be  seen  constantly  to  take  place.  To  get  into  the 
regular  swing,  to  do  it  neatly,  and  to  cast  accurately, 
require  a  good  deal  of  practice ;  and  an  expert  worm-fisher 
can  cast  a  good  long  line  with  a  worm  at  the  end  neatly 
and  effectively.  If  the  water  be  coloured,  a  line  a  trifle 
longer  than  the  rod  is  sufficient,  and  the  underhand  lift  or 
throw  will  answer  all  purposes ;  but  clear  water  requires 
a  longer  line  and  more  careful  manipulation. 

In  fishing  with  the  worm,  more  particularly  with  the 
single  hook,  when  you  are  not  mid-water  fishing  but  are 
letting  the  bait  ground,  you  should  always  cast  so  far  up- 
stream as  to  permit  the  worm  to  reach  the  bottom  just 
above  the  point  where  you  expect  fish,  so  that  it  may 
come  trundling  along  over  the  favourite  feeding-ground 
like  the  natural  and  free  bait.  In  this  style  of  fishing, 
when  the  worm  enters  the  water,  sink  the  point  of  the  rod 
towards  the  surface,  to  allow  it  freely  to  find  the  bottom ; 
but  when  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  reached  it, 
or  nearly  so,  gradually  raise  the  point  as  the  line  comes 
home  towards  you ;  but  you  are  to  remark  that  this  must 
only  be  done  so  as  to  draw  up  the  slack  line,  not  pulling 
upon  the  worm  in  any  way.     Indeed,  the  progress  of  the 
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worm  should  neither  be  hastened  nor  retarded  in  the  least 
by  any  act  of  the  angler's,  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  come 
down  as  if  it  had  neither  line  nor  hook  attached  to  it. 
When  the  line  stops  in  its  downward  career,  an  experienced 
angler  can  for  the  most  part  tell  at  once  whether  the  stop- 
page is  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  fish,  or  whether  the  sinkers 
or  worm  have  lodged  in  a  weed,  stick,  or  stone.  There  is 
an  abruptness,  a  tremulous  motion,  sometimes  a  slight 
movement  of  the  line,  which  tells  the  angler  at  once, 
without  any  *  tug,  tug,*  or  feel  by  the  hand,  that  it  is  a 
fish.  When  jov  see  this,  drop  the  point  of  the  rod  for  a 
second  or  two ;  for  if  the  fish  feels  any  restraint  on  the 
worm,  he  will,  unless  very  hungry  indeed,  at  once  reject 
it,  and  you  will  certainly  lose  your  fish.  Having  given  a 
second  or  two,  strike  firmly,  play  boldly,  and  land  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  is  \^hat  you  must  do  if  you  are  fishing  with  the 
large  single  hook.  If  you  are  fishing,  however,  with  Mr. 
Stewart's  tackle,  you  need  give  no  time,  as  this  is  used  for 
the  most  part  with  light  sinkers  in  mid-water,  or  at  any  rate 
clear  of  the  bottom,  and  the  instant  the  line  stops  you  strike. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  old  plan,  in  which  when 
the  line  stopped,  if  you  were  not  certain  that  it  was  a  fish^ 
you  either  had  to  *  feel '  him  or  to  strike  at  once. 

Feeling  the  fish  is  dangerous  work.  It  consists  in 
raising  the  point  of  the  rod  so  as  to  tighten  the  line  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  you  to  feel  the  '  tug,  tug,  tug '  made  by 
the  fish  in  detaining  the  worm  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  said,  is 
not  safe,  being  often  merely  the  herald  of  a  rejection  of 
the  worm,  and  when  you  strike  you  find  the  fish  has  left 
you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  strike  at  once  on  su»- 
picion,  one  of  two  things  may  happen,  viz.  either  the  fish 
will  not  have  got  the  large  hook  sufficiently  into  his 
mouth,  or,  failing  in  its  being  a  fish  at  all,  you  will  take 
such  fast  hold  of  root,  stick,  or  stone,  that  the  greatest 
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difficulty  in  dislodging  the  hold  without  a  breakage  will 
ensue* 

Although  worm-fishing  is  not  very  clean  and  delicate 
when  compared  with  artificial  fly-fishing,  it  requires  no 
little  skill ;  and  the  fish  has  many  more  chances  in  his 
£Bivour,  particularly  when  the  single  hook  is  used,  than 
the  angler  who  is  unacquainted  with  it  would  be  disposed 
to  imagine  ;  for  the  moderately  skilful  angler  will  certainly 
not  kill  one  fish  for  every  two  bites  which  he  gets,  and 
often  not  for  every  three,  even  when  the  fish  are  inclined 
to  take  worm,  which  is  not  every  day ;  while  the  unskilful 
angler  will  feel  tug  after  tug,  and,  unless  the  fish  are 
savagely  hungry,  will  not  kill  one  in  six.  I  am  of  course 
speaking  of  localities  where  the  trout  are  accustomed  to 
be  fished  for  with  a  worm,  not  in  unsophisticated  pre- 
serves where  we  may  say  of  the  worm — 

Oh,  no !  we  neyer  mention  it, 
Its  name  is  never  heard ; 

and  the  majority,  certainly,  of  south-country  fishermen 
will  be  disposed  to  add, '  and  a  good  job  too.'  Still  there 
are  districts  where  its  use  is  universal,  and  where  to 
stop  it  would  be  to  stop  the  sport  of  hundreds,  and  to 
interdict  fishing  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  fishing-da^s  in 
the  season. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

SPINNING  FOR  TROUT. 

SPINMnrO  FOS  LABOB    TBOUT — 8FUIM1MU    VOB    TBOUT    Df    SHALL    STBI^lfS 

THS  PAB-TAIL — THB  ORATUKO. 

I  NOW  come  to  spinning  for  trout.  The  very  best  spinners 
for  large  trout  in  the  world  are  Thames  fishermen.  It  is 
a  sight  worth  seeing  to  watch  a  well-practised  hand  stand- 
ing on  a  weir-beam,  and  working  his  bait  into  every  eddy, 
behind  piles,  and  under  the  apron  or  sheathing:  now 
sending  it  far  away  down  the  stream  by  a  light  swing  of 
the  arm,  now  pitching  it  dexterously  under  the  broken 
water  of  the  fall,  and  skimming  along  from  bay  to  bay, 
no  that  not  one  inch  of  likely  water  remains  unfished ;  all 
the  while  gathering  the  line  up  in  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand  and  giving  it  out  thence,  so  that  no  slack  hangs 
about  anywhere. 

The  way  of  casting  a  spinning-bait  Thames  fashion  has 
already  been  described  in  jack-fishing,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  as  the  modua  operandi  is  the  same  for 
trout  as  for  pike.  The  rod  should  be  a  little  longer  than 
that  used  for  jack-fishing,  but  not  so  stout.  Thames 
trout-rods  are  usually  of  bamboo,  the  favourite  length 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet,  and  as  the  whole  tackle  is 
lighter,  the  rod  is  a  trifle  more  limber.  The  line  is  of 
well-dressed  fine  eight-plait  silk.  The  commonest  kind 
of  tackle  in  use  among  the  Thames  trout-fishers  precisely 
resembles  that  used  for  jack-fishing,  shown  in  Plate  IV. 
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fig.  1,  p.  104.     It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  more  than 
three  triangles  and  a  lip-hook  are  used,  and  of  course  the 
fiight  of  hooks  is  tied  upon  gut,  and  not  gimp;  and 
being  intended   to   take  a  smaller   bait,   the  hooks  are 
smaller  and  tied  on  closer  together.     Some  use  a  single 
hook  at  the  tail.     This  hook  being  a  size  or  two  larger, 
is  hooked  into  the  tail,  so  as  to  make  the  bend  of  the 
hook  form  the  crook.     I  prefer  this  plan,  as  it  strengthens 
the  hold  on  the  tail  and  makes  the  bait  last  longer.     The 
great  diflBculty,  however,  which  I  have  always  experienced 
in  fishing  for  Thames  trout,  has  been  that  the  hooks  are 
all  so  small  that  they  take  a  bad  hold  on  the  bait  and  a 
worse  one  on  the  fish ;  and  nine  trout  out  of  every  ten 
get  off  after  being  hooked,  solely  because  we  have  fished 
for  a  fish  as  large  and  powerful  as  a  salmon,  and  often  in 
water  as  rough  and  heavy  as  that  which  salmon  are  found 
in,  but  with  roach  hooks  to  hold  him  when  hooked.     Can 
anything  be  more  absurd?     The   fish   runs,   is  hooked, 
gives  one  turn  over  in  the  stream,  or  perhaps  is  hauled 
about  for  five  minutes  or  more,  and  then  off  he  goes,  with 
a  very  strong  reminder  that  a  bait  which  conducts  itself 
in  the  fashion  which  a  spinning-bait   does  is  not   safe 
feeding.     I  could  almost  venture  to  assert  that  there  is 
not  a  trout  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  and  upwards  in  the 
Thames  but  has  been  served  in    this  way  half-a-dozen 
times ;  and  then  we  marvel  that  Thames  trout  should  be 
such  shy  fish  and  so  difficult  to  catch,  whereas  the  only 
wonder  is  that  they  ever  run  at  a  spinning-bait  at  all,  so 
^  well  educated '  as  they  are.    The  ordinary  tackle  used 
for  Thames  trout  is  the  common  three-triangle  pattern 
shown  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  1,  p.  104.  I,  however,  much  prefer 
my  own  pattern,  shown  at  fig.  4.    It  shows  less  hooks,  keeps 
on  spinning  better,  and  I  think  has  a  better  chance  by  fisu* 
of  holding  the  fish.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better 
form  of  tackle  than  this  for  Thames  trout. 
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Some  Thames  fishers,  who  like  ten  or  a  dozen  hooks  to- 
tbeir  tackle,  may  say  that  there  are  not  enough  hooks  in 
this  to  give  a  sufficient  chance  of  hooking  these  fish.  To 
this  I  say,  that,  if  the  trout  runs  well  and  takes  the  bait 
fairly,  there  are  quite  enough  hooks  to  bring  him  to- 
basket;  but  if  he  runs  badly,  I  would  rather  not  hook 
him  at  all,  as  a  slight  hold  followed  by  a  scramble  and  a 
los8  will  certainly  be  the  result,  and  the  trout  is  shy  for 
weeks,  if  not  for  the  season.  This  is  what  I  complain  of 
in  those  many  but  small-hooked  tackles. 

The  trace  to  be  employed  in  spinning  for  the  Thames 
trout  should  be  as  long  as  can  be  conveniently  managed ;, 
and  there  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet  of  good  round 
sound  trout-gut  at  least  below  the  lead,  which  should  be 
a  *  Field '  lead,  or  one  on  a  similar  principle,  to  prevent 
kinking,  with  at  least  two  SAvivels  below  the  lead.  A 
large  swivel  at  the  head  of  the  trace,  to  connect  the  run- 
ning-line, is  all  that  is  needed  above  the  lead  if  it  be  on 
the  ^ Field'  principle,  as  all  the  spinning  takes  place 
below  it.  The  trace  above  the  lead  should  consist  of 
one  strand  of  stouter  single  gujb,  one  of  double  twisted, 
and  two  of  treble  twisted.  This  makes  up  a  very  useful 
trace. 

In  spinning  for  these  laige  trout,  the  brighter  and 
more  attractive  the  bait  is  the  better.  A  small  dace  or  a 
small  bleak  I  always  prefer  to  any  other  bait,  as  a  gudgeon  or 
loach.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  spin  evenly  and  well,, 
if  only  to  prevent  the  quick-eyed  trout  from  seeiog  the 
hooks  about  the  bait.  All  that  I  have  said  about  putting; 
a  bait  on  to  jack-tackle  will  apply  equally  to  trout ;  the 
same  rules  must  be  observed  if  the  bait  be  required  to- 
spin  well,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  small  bait  spin 
well  than  a  large  one. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  trout  will  be  found 
in  the  open  streams ;  but  as  the  season  advances,  and  the 
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nights  get  warm,  and  the  water  low  and  clear,  they  appear 
to  draw  more  up  to  the  weirs.  Perhaps  bait  is  more 
plentiful  there  at  such  times.  Although  it  is  the  custom 
to  fish  for  them  with  a  neat  little  bait  about  three-and-a- 
half  inches  long,  yet  I  have  known  the  best  fish  hooked 
with  a  large  jack-bait  and  gimp-tackle  after  they  had  been 
fished  over  with  the  usual  small  baits  for  weeks  in  vain.. 
Probably  the  larger  bait  tempted  them ;  and,  indeed,  if 
the  angler  should  see  a  Thames  trout  feeding,  he  will  more 
often  see  him  chasing  a  large  bait  than  a  small  one. 

Owing  to  their  shyness  of  the  spinning-bait,  it  has  be- 
come greatly  the  practice  of  late  years  to  fish  for  them 
with  a  live  bait,  sinking  and  drawing  with  but  a  couple 
of  shot  and  a  single  hook,  or  a  triangle  hooked  through 
the  nose,  and  a  long  and  light  line  out.  It  is  a  mighty 
killing  plan  if  the  fish  be  well  on  the  feed,  but  is  not  sa 
sportsmanlike  a  method  as  spinning.  Some  even  go  the 
length  of  fishing  the  weirs  with  a  combination  of  pater- 
noster and  large  float ;  but  this  certainly  savours  more  of 
pot-hunting  than  sportsmanship,  so  I  say  no  more  of  it 
than  that  the  practice  does  prevail. 

The  great  art  and  mystery  of  Thames  trout-fishing  is 
unwearied  perseverance.  If  the  angler  can  make  up  his^ 
mind  when  he  has  ^  spotted '  a  fish  to  sit  and  spin  over 
him  for  hours,  and  keep  up  his  expectation  of  a  run  for 
every  minute  in  the  twenty-four,  perhaps  for  a  week  or 
more,  he  may,  if  he  has  luck,  get  a  fish  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two ;  but  even  then  it  is  no  certainty.  His  best 
chance  is  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  fish  have  been 
disturbed  by  boats  and  barges  or  by  other  anglers.  More 
trout  are  killed  when  they  come  on  the  feed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  day  than  in  all  the  twenty-four  hours  besides, 
because  they  have  had  a  long  rest,  and  are  sure  to  be 
more  sharp-set  and  less  suspicious. 

In  fishing  a  weir,  I  have  often  seen  anglers  standing 
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upright  on  the  beam,  fishing  the  edge  of  the  apron  almost 
at  their  feet,  in  the  expectation  of  running  a  trout.  If 
they  would  consider  the  fine  statuesque  relief  against  the 
clear  sky  behind,  which  they  present  to  the  wary  and 
astonished  eyes  of  the  fish,  by  so  exposing  themselves  to 
view,  they  would  better  understand  why  they  do  sit  and 
-stand  for  hours  and  hours  on  such  places  without  getting 
B  run.  Is  a  Thames  trout  such  a  fool  as  to  take  a  sus- 
picious-looking bait,  with  the  angler  staring  down  his 
throat  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  possible,  and  within 
five  yards  or  less  of  him  ?  Why,  a  trumpery  little  half- 
pound  trout,  that  has  never  tasted  steel  or  seen  a  bunch 
of  feathers  in  his  life,  would  not  stand  that ;  and  how  can 
anglers  expect  the  shyest  fish  that  swims  to  do  so  ?  The 
proper  plan  is  to  take  the  pimt  up  above  the  weir,  to  let 
it  fall  against  the  uprights  and  lie  there  ;  then,  by  pushing 
the  rod  between  the  handles  of  the  paddles  and  the  rymers, 
to  fish  not  only  the  white  water  close  up  to  the  apron,  but 
the  apron  itself.  Many  a  good  trout  is  hooked  upon  the 
apron,  where  he  rests  (as  good  trout  will)  close  to  the  fall, 
picking  up  quietly  whatever  comes  down  it  that  is  edible ; 
but  which  good  trout  will  inevitably  dash  off  the  apron 
into  the  depths  below  the  instant  the  angler  sets  his  foot 
upon  the  weir-beam.  The  angler  should  send  the  fisher- 
man below  the  weir  with  the  net.  Let  him  get  a  spare 
boat,  if  it  is  required,  and  Ue  on  the  shore  close  up,  while 
his  master  fishes  the  weir  across,  gently  pushing  the  punt 
•on  from  bay  to  bay,  and  never  showing  himself  to  the  fish. 
If  a  fish  is  hooked  the  fisherman  rows  out  and  lands  him, 
rebaits  the  hooks,  and  retires,  while  his  master  finishes 
the  weir. 

Unfortimately  there  is  little  chance  for  these  precau- 
tions nowadays ;  for,  whenever  you  go  near  a  weir,  you 
are  sure  to  see  one  if  not  two  fishermen  perched  like 
Caryatides,  at  each  comer,  lazily  staring  out  of  coimte- 
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tiance  every  fish  that  moves.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
they  are  always  fishing,  whether  they  have  a  customer  or 
Dot.  The  consequence  is  that  gentlemen  are  gradually  but 
surely  leaving  the  Thames  trout-fishing  altogether  to  the 
fishermen ;  and  the  fishermen  are  beginning  to  experience 
the  evil  effects  of  their  attempt  ^to  eat  their  cake  and 
have  it  to.'  Another  practice  common  among  Thames 
trout-fishers,  too,  is  to  fish  with  very  stout  salmon  gut, 
which  is  not  only  quite  unnecessary,  but  greatly  increases 
the  chances  against  them. 

So  much  for  the  Thames  trout-fishing.  I  have,  though 
formerly  most  patient  and  persevering,  always  found  it  a 
highly  unsatisfactory  pursuit.  Of  late  years,  however,  many 
very  good  fish  have  been  taken  with  the  fly ;  and,  as  the 
Thames  fishermen  are  not  generally  up  to  this,  these  have 
been  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  taken  by  gentlemen.  The 
flies  they  affect  are  the  stone  fly,  red  palmer,  May  fly,  alder 
and  cinnamon,  dressed  large,  or  a  fly  with  a  silver  twist 
body  and  a  bunch  of  peacock  herl  for  the  wing,  which  they 
have  a  great  fancy  for;  but  whether  they  mistake  it  for  a 
fly  or  a  minnow,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Trout  of  seven 
and  eight  poimds  weight  have  not  unfrequently  thus  been 
taken ;  and,  if  there  was  a  larger  stock  of  big  flies,  like  the 
stone  and  May  fly,  in  the  river,  so  as  to  tempt  the  fish  to 
look  after  that  kind  of  food,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  more  fish  would  thus  be  taken.  I  have  heard  of  many 
good  fish  also  being  taken  with  g^lse  flies. 

SPINNING  FOR  TROUT  IN  SMALL  STREAMS. 

We  now  come  to  spinning  for  the  smaller  trout  in  lesser 
rivers  and  in  brooks.  The  rod  for  this  must  be  lighter 
than  the  Thames  rod,  so  as  to  be  wielded  easily  with  one 
hand.  It  must  be  also  more  slender,  and  with  more  play, 
as  both  bait  and  sinkers  are  of  smaller  size  and  lighter 
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weight,  and  therefore  require  rather  more  spring  to  cast 
them  easily.  No  better  rod  for  minnow-spinning  can  be 
made  than  the  three-jointed  bamboo  rod,  which  I  have 
described  as  a  double-hand  fly  rod,  the  top  being  made 
suitable  to  the  requirements,  and  it  does  equally  well  (as 
I  have  stated)  for  worm-fishing.  Some  anglers,  however, 
might  fancy  it  over-long,  and  they  can  shorten  it  if  they 
please.  A  good  many  friends  of  mine  took  a  strong  fancy 
to  it,  and  had  patterns  of  it  made. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  tackle.  The  line  should  be  of 
thejinedt  dressed  eight-plait,  or  even  fine-dressed  Derby 
twist  will  answer,  so  that  it  may  run  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible. The  spinning-trace  Bhould  be  of  fine  gut  below  the 
lead,  and  of  moderately  fine  above  it ;  that  is,  if  the  angler 
uses  a  lead,  as  I  advise  him  to,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
twisting  and  kinking  of  his  line,  which  will  surely  happen, 
to  his  annoyance,  if  he  uses  the  common  plan  of  biting 
three  or  four  large  shot  on  his  trace.  Indeed,  save  that 
the  lead  should  be  about  half  the  weight,  I  recommend 
the  same  plan  and  pattern  as  that  recommended  for  the 
Thames;  a  small  'Field'  lead  will  prevent  all  kinking, 
and  answers  the  purpose  well.  The  bait  should  be  about 
two-and-a-half  feet  below  the  lead;  as  much  gut  as 
the  angler  chooses  may  be  used  above  it.  Two  swivels 
should  be  used  below  the  lead,  and  one  to  fasten  the  trace 
to  the  running  line. 

For  the  form  of  hooks  to  be  employed,  I  reconmiend 
the  set  sliown  in  the  adjoining  Plate  VIII.  fig.  5 ;  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  baited  is  shown  at  fig.  6.  Hawker's 
principle,  with  its  double  thread  of  gut  and  nose-lead,  I 
regard  as  clumsy  and  inartistic,  and  I  do  not  recommend 
it.  The  tackle  I  have  given  occiurred  to  me  from  finding 
that  the  tackle  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  fig.  4  (which  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  north),  though  simple  enough,  missed 
a  great  many  runs.     No  doubt  a  great  many  anglers. 
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haviDg  experienced  the  same  thing  before,  may  have  used 
the  same  method  to  remedy  this  that  I  did.  I  never  saw 
it  previously,  however,  though  I  have  since.  This  tackle 
gets  rid  of  the  double  strand  of  gut  in  Hawker's  or 
Salter's  tackles,  which  I  look  on  as  exceedingly  objection- 
able ;  indeed  I  would  almost  as  soon  have  gimp  tackle  at 
once.  It  also  disposes  of  the  leaden  cup,  which  is  the 
worst  substitute  for  sinkers  and  lip-hooks  that  could 
possibly  be  devised — deforming  the  minnow  into  a  tad- 
pole, pressing  it  down  the  gut  by  its  weight  until  it  can 
hardly  help  describing  a  semicircle,  and  serving  to  destroy 
the  bait,  which  rather  requires  to  be  kept  by  a  lip-hook 
in  its  place  to  give  it  proper  spinning  power.  If  a  fish 
tuns  at  the  head  he  is  missed  for  the  want  of  a  lip-hook  ; 
and  if  a  Hying  triangle  be  wished  for,  in  addition  to  the 
tackle  I  recommend,  the  dotted  line  in  fig.  5  shows  how 
it  may  be  obtained. 

All  these  three  tackles — that  is,  including  Hawker's  or 
Salter's — are  baited  in  the  same  way.  The  bait  generally 
is  a  minnow.  The  point  of  the  large  hook  is  put  in  at 
the  mouth  of  the  minnow,  and  is  kept  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  spine  until  the  minnow  is  worked  on  to  the 
hook ;  the  point  is  brought  out  at  the  tail.  A  suflScient 
crook  is  then  left  for  the  tail  on  the  bend  of  the  hook  ; 
and  in  the  first  and  last  patterns  the  lip-hook  is  slipped 
through  the  lip.  In  fig.  5  the  triangle  is  fixed  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  angler  can  try  how  he  likes  it  on  the 
reverse  side  to  the  big  hook.  If  it  does  not  allow  the  bait 
to  spin  well  (as  it  does  not  sometimes),  it  can  be  easily 
shifted  to  the  near  side ;  if  the  bait  spins  well,  however, 
it  increases  the  chance  of  hooking  a  fish  when  he  runs  at 
the  oflf  side.  The  lip-hook  never  slides,  because  with  a 
little  humouring  almost  any  reasonable  minnow  can  be 
got  on  the  hook  and  made  to  spin ;  but  if  the  angler 
wants  a  sliding  lip-hook,  he  has  only  to  adopt  the  tackle 
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at  fig.  7.  This  tackle  at  fig.  5  was  originally  invented  by 
me  for  a  jack-tackle.  It  was  to  be  made  of  large  size, 
and  the  two  parts  of  it  were  made  to  detach,  but  it  did 
not  answer  for  jack,  though  it  will  answer  well  for  min- 
now. This  is  the  tackle  referred  to  at  p.  115  as  affording 
Mr.  Pennell  the  sliding  triangle. 

These  are  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  large-hook 
tackles  worth  notice.  Some  anglers,  however,  prefer  two 
or  three  small  triangles  and  a  lip-hook  on  a  reduced 
Thames  scale ;  but  there  is  no  small-hook  tackle  that  can 
be  named  in  the  same  day  with  the  large  ones  for  effec-r 
tiveness.  Some  use  small  double  hooks  instead  of  tri-^ 
angles ;  two  or  three  doubles  and  a  lip-hook.  It  is  a 
matter  of  choice ;  I  prefer  the  larger  hook  myself,  as  not 
being  nearly  so  likely  to  lose  the  fish  when  hooked.  If^ 
however,  triangle  or  double-hook  tackles  be  used,  the 
rules  given  for  Thames  trouting  or  pike-spinning  with 
these  tackles  on  a  larger  scale  will  equally  apply.  To 
make  it  spin  well,  however,  a  minnow  should  be  bent 
rather  more  than  a  dace  or  gudgeon.  If  the  reader  will 
glance  at  the  engraving  of  the  baited  tackle  in  Plate  VIII^ 
fig.  6,  p.  284,  he  will  form  a  better  idea  of  the  method 
than  any  mere  directions  can  afford  him. 

There  is  another  tackle  used  by  some  anglers,  some- 
times called  the  bead  or  drop  minnow.  The  tackle  is 
made  and  is  used  much  after  the  same  system  as  that 
shown  in  Plate  V.  fig.  7,  p.  1 1 2,  as  being  employed  by 
the  Nottingham  spinners.  From  the  junction  of  the  lip- 
hook  depends  a  pear-shaped  pellet  of  lead,  secured  to  the 
tackle  by  a  small  ring.  The  tackle  is  not  reeved  through 
the  gill  as  in  the  Nottingham  plan,  but  the  bead  of  lead 
is  forced  into  the  minnow's  mouth,  which  is  then  closed 
by  means  of  the  lip-hook,  the  first  triangle  being  hooked 
in  just  behind  the  back  fin,  so  as  to  give  the  bait  a  bend^ 
the  second  triangle  hanging  loose  a  little  beyond  the  taiL 
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It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  tackle  for  a  small  hooked  pattern^ 
but  I  do  not  like  the  plan  of  putting  lead  inside  the 
minnow ;  minnows  thus  treated  very  soon  wear  out  and  cut 
through  at  the  gills  and  throat ;  the  bait,  too,  is  rather 
apt  to  wobble  in  this  method  of  baiting. 

Before  using  minnow-tackle,  the  angler  should  always 
soak  it  well,  as  everything  works  and  spins  better  after  a 
soaking  than  when  stiff  and  hard.  All  the  swivels,  too, 
should  be  looked  to,  that  they  may  work  in  the  freest 
possible  manner,  and  without  a  hitch  ;  and  if  any  swivel 
does  not  work  well,  and  cannot  by  oiling  or  greasing  and 
working  be  got  into  good  order,  it  is  better  to  discard  it 
and  use  another,  as  in  practice  it  will  be  found  useless. 

The  minnows  may  be  carried  in  a  small  tin  box,  strapped 
to  tlie  left  side,  as  in  the  natural  May  fly-fishing ;  and  as 
at  times  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  wading,  and  the 
angler  may  have  to  bait  while  wading — which  is  an  awk- 
ward job  unless  he  walks  out  of  the  water  to  the  bank, 
which  is  not  always  desirable — the  angler  should  have 
buttoned  to  his  hip  a  leather  socket  to  fit  the  but  of  his 
rod.  You  will  find,  brother  angler,  a  wonderful  comfort 
in  this.  For  example,  when  landing  your  fish,  put  the  but 
in  the  socket,  and  hold  your  rod  by  the  left  hand ;  you 
then  have  perfect  command  over  your  fish  without  any 
strain  on  the  arm,  and  you  have  your  right  hand  per- 
fectly free  to  work  the  net  and  Kft  the  fish  out ;  when  you 
have  lifted  him  out  and  disposed  of  your  net,  the  rod  rests 
in  the  hollow  of  the  arm,  and  both  hands  can  be  employed 
upon  the  fish  and  the  hooks. 

And  now  as  to  casting.  Unless  you  are  casting  long 
casts  from  the  bank,  you  do  not  adopt  the  Thames  style, 
but  with  a  long  rod,  and  rather  more  line  out  than  the 
length  of  the'  rod,  you  swing  the  bait  upwards  by  the 
underhand  swing.  This  is  the  general  plan,  but  I  adopt 
a  much  better  one,  and  get  out  more  line  than  can  be  got 
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out  in  this  way,  by  adopting  the  method  described  at 
p.  66  in  Nottingham  dace-fishing,  and  depicted  in  Plate 
YIII.  fig.  1,  p.  284.  By  this  plan  the  angler  can  get  out 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  his  rod ;  and  that  is  enough  to 
^ork  pleasantly  with. 

Some  fishermen  fish  up-stream  and  some  down ;  but 
though  drawing  down-stream  has  some  advantages,  yet  in 
doing  so  the  angler  must  spin  fester  than  is  quite  advis- 
able. To  throw  slantwise  across  and  downwards  when  the 
water  is  at  all  coloured,  and  upwards  perhaps  when  it  is 
-clear,  if  it  be  found  desirable  from  the  shyness  of  the  fish, 
may  be  considered  the  best  plan  generally.  I  do  not  like 
spinning  the  minnow  either  directly  up  or  down-etream. 
If  the  angler  is  wading,  he  can  either  wade  down  or  up^ 
according  to  the  above  rule,  casting  upon  either  hand,  as 
he  goes,  and  drawing  the  bait  round  into  the  stream  below 
with  a  steady  and  moderately  fest  sweep.  While  the  bait 
is  making  the  bend  round  into  the  stream  is,  in  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  moment  when  the  fish  takes  it.  Do  not 
^spin  too  fiist,  or  you  run  away  from  the  fish  ;  but  spin  just 
fest  enough  to  make  the  bait  spin  well,  which  it  should 
do  easily.  If  a  fish  makes  a  dash  in  the  water  at  the  bait 
but  misses  it,  spin  steadily  on  as  though  he  had  not  done 
so,  and  he  may  come  again.  For  although  a  trout  may 
once  in  a  way  take  a  bait  when  it  is  checked  (and  I  have 
known  them  even  to  pick  it  oflf  the  bottom),  yet  a  sudden 
stoppage  is  more  likely  to  alarm  than  reassure  the  already 
shy  fish.  There  are  only  certain  parts  of  a  stream  where 
fish  take  the  minnow  well ;  for  instance,  in  the  rough  water 
?it  the  head  of  the  stream  for  a  few  yards,  and  again, 
though  not  so  well,  at  the  extreme  tail ;  the  body  of  the 
stream  seldom  gives  many  fish.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  angler  will  not  get  one  now  and  tJien,  particu- 
larly if  the  fish  are  plentiful ;  but  by  far  the  best  place 
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for  the  minnow  is  the  first  few  yards  of  each  stream.*  Dull 
pools,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  not  commended  for 
minnow,  though  at  times  any  water  will  give  fish  to  the 
minnow  if  they  are  there ;  but  sharp  rattling  or  swiftly 
gliding  water  is  far  preferable. 

When  a  fish  runs,  some  anglers  hit  him  hard,  and  some 
raise  the  point  of  the  rod  and  tighten  the  line,  and  hold 
on  to  him  for  a  second.  I  think  a  strike  is  preferable.  If 
a  fish  will  stand  striking  tolerably  sharply,  you  know  that 
the  hook  is  home.  If  he  will  not,  it  is  better  to  be  quit 
of  him  at  once  than  to  disturb  the  water  by  playing  him, 
and  then  to  lose  him  after  all.  I  am  sure  that  many  good 
fish  are  lost  by  not  striking,  or  rather  not  striking  sharp 
enough  ;  but  do  not  on  any  account  strike  until  you  feel 
the  tug  of  the  fish — if  you  do  you  will  often  scare  him. 
The  best  time  for  the  minnow  is  at  the  commencement  of 
a  flood,  when  the  water  is  rising,  as  the  fish  are  then  all 
over  the  water  in  search  of  the  food  that  is  beginning  to 
come  down. 

The  same  plan  may  be  used  for  preserving  minnows 
as  I  have  recommended  for  large  trout  and  jack-baits — 
namely,  of  preserving  them  in  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  a  far 
better  one  than  the  common  plan  of  salting,  as  salting 
the  minnows  renders  them  soft,  so  that  every  run  will  be 
likely  to  cost  you  a  fresh  bait,  whether  you  get  a  fish  or 
no,  while  the  colour  and  brilliancy  are  much  impaired. 
One  thing,  however,  I  have  remarked — and  I  have  heard 
other  anglers  remark  the  same  thing,  though  it  may  only 
be  a  fancy  difficult  to  prove — viz.  that  trout  seem  to  like 
the  flavour  of  a  salted  minnow,  and,  after  missing  it,  often 
dash  at  it  more  savagely  than  they  do  at  a  fresh  one, 

>  This,  of  course,  applies  chiefly  to  streams  where  minnow  is  habitually 
used.  In  streams  where  it  is  not  commonly  used  the  trout  will  take  it  almost 
anywhere,  eyen  in  almost  still  water /or  a  time,  but  they  soon  become  awara 
of  it. 
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while  they  do  not  like  the  flavour  of  spirits,  and  abhor 
ni^phtha.  I  may  say,  too,  that  the  very  best  trout  I  ever 
caught  in  my  life,  weighing  twelve  pounds  and  a  quarter, 
and  which  I  have  now  in  a  case  (it  was  beautifully  set  up 
by  Cooper,  that  prince  of  fish-stuffers),  was  caught  with  a 
salted  dace ;  and  the  fish  took  it  so  greedily  that  he 
almost  swallowed  it,  some  of  the  hooks  being  nearly  in 
his  throat.  There  may  be  something  in  this,  or  there 
may  be  nothing  beyond  the  trout  being  hungry ;  but,  as 
I  have  said,  I  have  heard  other  anglers  make  the  same 
remark,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  &sh  should  not  indulge 
in  a  taste. 

With  regard  to  spinning  a  minnow  in  small  trout  rivers^ 
I  have  only  this  advice  to  give ;  do  not  do  it  if  it  be  a 
fair  fly-fishing  stream,  and  the  stream  be  in  at  all  fly* 
fishing  order;  you  spoil  the  sport  probably  of  many 
others  who  may  be  fly-fishing  after  you,  for  a  slight  in- 
crease of  sport  for  yourself— a  very  sdfish  consideration, 
and  very  exasperating  to  the  others.  Indeed,  were  I  the 
owner  of  a  good  trout  stream,  I  would  allow  neither  min- 
now, worm,  live  fly,  nor  night-fishing;  when  the  trout 
will  not  take  the  fly  fairly  before  dark,  they  should  have 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge.  Large  bags  would  not 
be  made  thus,  but  moderate  sport  in  fair  weather  would 
be  got  all  through  the  season.  In  some  rivers  much  of 
the  water  is  heavy  and  not  very  fitvourable  mayhap  for 
fly-fishing,  and  spinning  is  therefore  allowed ;  but  I  say, 
never  mind  the  heavy  waters ;  they  will  form  reservoirs  or 
depots  whence  the  shallower  fly-fishing  portions  can  be 
kept  stocked,  for  the  good  fish  wiU  come  on  to  the  shal- 
lows at  times  to  feed,  and  one  good  fish  caught  with  the 
fly  is  worth  three  caught  with  minnow,  in  point  of  sport. 
K,  however,  it  be  held  indispensable  that  minnow  should 
be  allowed,  do  not  let  it  clash  with  the  fly,  but  prohibit 
it  until  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  when  it  may  be  used 
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for  a  limited  time  when  the  fly  becomes  only  dovJbtfully 
attractive. 

Very  few  words  are  sufficient  for  par-tail  fishing,  as  the 
method  is  precisely  similar  to  minnow-spinning.  The 
tackle  almost  invariably  used  is  that  shown  in  Plate  VIII. 
fig.  5,  p  284.  To  cut  a  par-tail  bait :  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  slice  the  little  fish, through  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
dorsal  fin  to  midway  between  the  anal  and  ventral  fins ;  cut 
oflf  the  fins,  thread  the  big  hook  down  through  the  bait, 
b^;inning  at  the  tail,  and  bending  the  fine  end  of  the  cut 
on  the  bend  of  the  hook  to  give  the  twist,  hook  on  the  lip- 
hook,  and  let  the  triangle  hang  loose.  (N.B.  Take  par- 
ticular care  the  water-bailiff  does  not  note  your  operations, 
or  you  will  very  probably  be  fined  for  killing  salmon  fry  ; 
for  this  reason  I  say  little  about  the  par-tail ;  but  I  feel 
bound  to  notice  it,  as  it  is  a  style  which  has  prevailed, 
chiefly  in  the  north,  for  many  years.) 

THE  GRAYLING  {Salmo  thymaUus), 

I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  fish.  If  the  trout  be 
the  gentleman  of  the  streams,  the  grayling  is  certainly  the 
lady,  and  I  think  it  in  some  respects  little  inferior  to  the 
trout, and  in  others  superior  to  him;  for  example,  grayling 
seldom  become  so  shy  as  trout  do.  There  are  many  well- 
whipped  streams  where,  after  the  middle  of  July,  imless 
specially  fevoured  by  the  water  and  weather,  you  have  little 
or  no  hope  of  getting  a  trout  of  imy  size  to  move  until 
djosk  or  almost  dark ;  yet  come  upon  a  bit  of  grayling 
water  in  such  streams,  and  you  are  almost  as  likely  to  take 
a  brace  of  grayling  in  August  as  you  are  in  May.  The 
grayling  supplies,  too,  capital  fly-fishing  from  the  time 
the  trout  goes  out  almost  imtil  he  comes  in  again.  The 
worst  point  of  comparison  is  in  his  play ;  and  in  this  he  is 
certainly  inferior  to  the  trout,  for  although  when  hooked 
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he  requires  much  more  tender  treatment,  and  is  far  more 
liable  to  part  company  with  you  than  the  trouS,  his  play 
after  a  very  short  time  is  too  often  composed  of  a  series  of 
rolls  and  tumbles,  which  are  less  graceful  and  pleasing 
than  the  rapid  motion  and  sharp  resistance  of  the  trout ; 
in  fieust,  though  now  and  then  one  will  fight  very  boldly  and 
well,  too  often  they  behave  as  a  trout  might  be  imagined 
to  do  if  he  had  been  drinking  success  to  the  May  fly  rather 
too  freely. 

Grayling  should  not  be  fished  for  till  August ;  they  are 
not  worth  eating  before  that,  and  not  very  good  then.  A 
September  fish  is  better  than  an  August  fish,  October 
bett  er  than  September,  and  November  best  of  all.  All 
through  the  winter,  on  a  warm,  sunny  mid-day,  you  may 
get  sport ;  and  even  if  it  be  not  a  warm  sunny  day,  you 
need  hardly  despair,  as  the  fish  are  in  condition  in  winter, 
and  must  needs  feed  at  some  time,  though  certainly  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine  serves  to  bring  out  the  flies,  and  to 
bring  up  the  fish  wonderfully. 

Another  good  point  in  the  grayling,  too,  is,  that  he  is 
not  like  the  trout  in  his  method  of  feeding.  When  a  trout 
is  feeding  at  the  bottom,  as  a  rule,  he  will  not  look  at  the 
top,  and  when  the  rise  of  the  fly  is  over  on  very  many  trout 
rivers,  there  is  an  end  of  your  trout-fishing,  pro  tern. ;  on 
others,  if  you  see  no  trout  moving,  it  is  useless  to  whip  the 
water.  When  fly  is  rising,  trout  take  up  a  position  &vour« 
able  te  rising  at  the  fly,  and  favourable  to  their  securing 
it  with  the  least  trouble,  and  in  the  least  possible  depth 
of  water  which  they  can  conveniently  rise  through.  But 
whether  it  be  that  the  huge  dorsal  fin  of  the  grayling 
permits  him  to  rise  much  more  rapidly  through  deeper 
water  than  the  trout  or  no,  I  cannot  say ;  but  these  con* 
ditions  do  not  always  exercise  the  same  control  over  the 
rising  of  the  grayling.  It  is  (barring  bad  weather,  when 
nothing  could  be  expected  to  move)  always  a  favourable 
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time  for  him.  He  has  always  one  of  his  little  lozenge- 
shaped  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  water  as  well  as  the  bottom, 
and  no  matter  whether  there  be  fly  on  the  water  or  not, 
whether  you  see  a  fish  break  the  surface  or  no,  you  have  still 
a  chance  with  the  grayling ;  and  my  advice  to  the  young 
hand  at  grayling-fishing  is — fish  away,  never  mind  two 
straws  what  the  water  may  be ;  fish  the  whole  of  it,  and 
fish  it  out,  and  never  neglect  the  deep  still  reaches,  as  gray- 
ling lie  and  take  better  in  them  (particularly  early  in  the 
season)  than  trout  do ;  if  fish  are  not  moving,  search  the 
banks  well,  and  you  always  have  a  chance  with  the  gray- 
ling. Of  course  I  am  not  assuming  that  you  will  always 
be  certain  of  sport,  but  I  have  often  had  the  best  sport 
when  I  have  not  seen  a  fish  rise  save  at  my  own  fly. 

A  grayling  rises  very  quickly,  and  also  refuses  quickly, 
and  when  he  does  rise  you  can  hardly  strike  too  soon ;  but 
as,  more  pa/rticvXarly  m  deepish  water,  he  has  to  rise  from 
some  depth,  you  should  not  hurry  the  fly  in  casting,  but 
make  your  cast  rather  drag.  For  this  reason,  fishing  up- 
stream and  drawing  down  is  not  the  best  method  of 
fishing,  because  you  do  not  give  the  fish  time ;  and  all 
experienced  grayling  fishers  cast  directly  across  stream  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  best  fish 
of  course  lie,  and  let  it  drag  slowly  round  down-stream, 
bringing  it  round  by  so  directing  the  point  of  the  rod  even 
to  their  own  bank.  In  bringing  the  fly  round  slowly  like 
this  it  will  often  become  submerged,  and  the  grayling 
rising  quietly  under  water  will  take  the  fly  without  being 
seen,  and  reject  it  speedily.  Many  rises  will  thus  be  lost, 
and  these  are  often  the  best  fish.  To  avoid  this,  the 
angler  should  give  a  short  twitch  or  strike  at  everything 
in  the  least  suspicious  that  may  lead  him  to  infer  that  a 
fish  has  risen.  A  dimple  or  curl  in  the  water  where  no 
eddy  exists,  or  stoppage  of  the  line  in  its  downward  course, 
4Skc.,  &c.,  should  instantly  be  attended  to,  and  very  often 
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the  angler  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  keennesss.    A 
little  bit  of  tinsel  is  often  useful  in  grayling  flies,  which 
in  all  other  respects  do  not  differ  firom  those  used  for  trout* 
Grayling  are  very  partial  to  the  little  blue  and  yellow  duns 
and  spinners,  and  these  always  prove  the  great  piice  de 
risiatcmce  in  the  choice  of  flies  for  grayling.    They  have 
a  very  noted  grayling  fly  in  Derbyshire  called  the  Bumble, 
which  kills  well  elsewhere.    It  varies  in  the  dressing ;  one 
should  be  dressed  with  orange  and  the  others  with  ruby 
floss  silk  body,  ribbed  with  peacock  herl ;  with  a  light 
blue  dun  hackle  over  for  tJlie  first,  and  a  darker  one  for 
the  other.    These  flies  are  always  worth  a  trial  over  gray- 
ling, if  the  angler  is  at  a  loss.     I  have  seen  a  sandy  red 
hackle  with  a  scrap  of  crinason  floss  for  a  tail  kill  well,  and 
the  quill  gnat  is  good  too.     A  grayling,  though  he  is  not 
difiBcult,  unless  very  much  whipped  over,  to  rise  to  your  ■ 
fly,  is  scarcely  so  easy  to  basket.    It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  rise  four  or  five  times,  sometimes  refusing 
altogether,  and  sometimes  taking  after  alL    A  trout  seldom 
rises  fairly  above  twice,  and  if  he  refuses  twice  you  may 
leave  him,  as  you  do  more  harm  than  good  in  casting  over 
him.     Not  so  with  a  grayling ;  after  three  or  four  rises, 
give  him  a  minute,  and  then  come  over  him  again  either 
with  the  same  or  a  firesh  fly,  and  he  will  as  often  as  not 
fasten* 

When  you  have  hooked  a  grayling,  your  next  job  is  to 
land  him  ;  and  here,  though  his  play,  as  I  have  said,  is  by 
no  means  so  lively  and  varied  as  that  of  the  trout,  yet  is 
the  kind  of  resistance  he  makes  more  dangerous  to  the 
hold  you  have  of  him  than  the  running  to  and  fro  of  the 
trout ;  for  your  grayling  tries  the  hold  of  the  hook  in  every 
possible  way,  and  from  every  opposite  point  and  direction 
9f  that  hold,  and  usually  hangs  all  his  weight  on  the  line 
at  the  same  time.  Having  a  very  soft  and  delicate  mouth, 
it  is  common  enough  for  them  to  break  away ;  and  tlie 
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'bigger  the  fish  the  more  tenderly  you  must  treat  them. 
There  are  twice  or  three  times  the  number  of  grayling  lost 
after  hooking  that  there  are  of  trout. 

Of  course  the  grayling  rises  best  in  the  morning  and 
evening  when  the  flies  are  about  thickest,  that  is,  during 
the  sunmier  and  autumn ;  but  he  will  none  the  less,  as  I 
have  said,  rise  all  day  to  some  extent.  In  winter,  the 
middle-day  fishing  is  the  best;  evening,  save  under 
very  favourable  circumstances  indeed,  being  comparatively 
useless. 

There  are  various  ways  of  taking  the  grayling — ^by  the 
grasshopper,  by  the  gentle  or  maggot,  by  the  caddis  bait, 
or  by  worm ;  but  I  hesitate  to  notice  them,  as  the  grayling 
is  such  a  sporting  fish,  and  so  free  to  rise  to  all  comers, 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  to  treat  him  like  a 
poacher,  with  worms  and  such  abominations.  Still,  as  in 
an  angling  book  one  has  to  consult  everybody's  tastes  but 
one's  own,  I  suppose  I  must  give  the  information,  or  it 
would  be  considered  an  ^  hiatus,'  though  not  perhaps  ^  valde 
deflendus.' 

The  most  slaughtering  way  of  fishing  for  grayling  is 
with  the  grasshopper.  The  grasshopper,  so-called,  is  not 
a  grasshopper  at  all,  and  though  actually  an  artificial  bait, 
in  nowise  resembles  a  grasshopper :  why  it  should  have 
been  called  a  grasshopper  any  more  than  a  gooseberry, 
which  it  much  more  resembles,  I  cannot  conceive.  No 
matter ;  this  is  the  grasshopper.  Take  a  No.  5  or  6  trout- 
hook  ;  lap  round  the  shank  some  lead,  enough  to  sink  it 
pretty  quickly;  over  this  wind  Berlin  wool  of  various 
<5olour8,  chiefly  green,  with  a  few  turns  of  yellow  or  red, 
or  both,  until  you  have  a  thing  resembling  fig.  2,  in  the 
adjoining  Plate  IX.  Mr.  Wheatley,  an  angler  of  great  ex- 
perience in  this  kind  of  fishing,  and  whose  illustrations  I 
have  borrowed,  reconunends  fig.  1,  and  its  advantage  is 
-evident.    Fig.  3,  on  the  same  plate,  gives  an  illustation  of 
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a  wasp-grub  imitation,  made  of  a  very  light  buff  or  dirtj 
white  wool,  in  the  same  way  as  the  grasshopper,  which  is 
almost  equally  killing  for  grayling  and  trout. 

The  method  in  which  this  curious  lure  is  employed  at 
Leintwardine,  which  is  perhaps  the  head  quarters  of  it, 
and  where  I  have  killed  many  fine  grayling  with  it,  is  as 
follows : — ^Having  saved  as  long  into  the  winter  as  possible 
a  good  store  of  gentles  or  maggots,  you  stick  on  the  hook 
which  protrudes  from  the  green  monstrosity  a  good  bimch 
of  gentle8,six  orseven  perhaps.  Then,  dropping  the  bait  into 
the  stream  to  be  fished,  in  order  to  see  the  depth,  you  fix, 
as  if  it  was  a  float  on  the  line,  a  bit  of  sliding  quill.  This 
is  simply  used  to  let  you  know  how  deep  your  bait  is  down^ 
and  when  it  touches  bottom.  Without  it  you  could  form 
no  idea.  Then  coming  to  the  pool,  stream,  or  eddy,  you  cast 
in  just  clear  of  the  heavy  stream,  letting  the  bait  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  as  soon  as  it  touches  jerking  it  up  and  letting 
drop  again  in  short  jumps,  and  drawing  it  hither  and 
thither  while  doing  so,  so  as  to  search  the  entire  water 
thoroughly,  or  all  such  parts  of  it  as  are  likely  to  hold  fish* 
You  strike  at  every  touch,  tap  or  nibble  you  may  feel ;  and 
as  the  tackle  is  strong  and  the  hook  big,  you  do  not  lose 
many  fish  when  once  fairly  hooked.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
destructive  method,  and  kills  all  the  largest  and  best  fish  ; 
and  it  ought  only  to  be  tolerated  when  the  grayling  get  so 
far  ahead  as  to  want  thinning  down  pretty  freely,  as  is  the 
case  oftentimes  at  Leintwardine. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  deadly  nature  of  this  bait 
on  some  streams,  I  have  known  instances  where,  by  the  use^ 
of  it,  large  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  baskets  have  beeik 
fiUed  and  emptied  three  times  over  in  one  day^s  fishing  by 
a  single  rod.  Its  use  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Worcester 
and  Shropshire  streams — the  tributaries  of  the  Severn,  in 
fact. 

Grayling  may  also  be  whipped  for  with  the  gentle,  the 
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bait  sinking  even  to  mid-water  at  times,  or  with  a  very 
light  quill-float,  with  about  three  shots — a  tripping  bait — ^ 
a  few  gentles  being  thrown  in  now  and  then  as  ground  bait. 
A  Nottingham  line  and  reel  may  be  employed.  A  red 
worm  may  also  be  used  either  in  the  same  way  or  with  a 
free  line,  as  for  trout,  and  that  certainly  is  the  more  sports- 
man-like plan  of  the  two.  All  these  plans,  though  possible, 
are  not  to  my  mind  legitimate,  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
reasonable  water  or  weather  when  grayling  will  altogether 
refuse  the  fly.  Sometimes  a  grayling  may  be  taken  with 
the  minnow,  but  it  is  rather  an  accident  than  otherwise. 
In  like  manner  barbel  and  chub  take  a  minnow  or  small 
gudgeon,  but  no  one  would  fish  thus  for  them.  It  is 
needless  to  say  fish  fine  for  grayling,  as  if  you  do  not  you 
will  soon  learn  to. 

As  I  have  said,  grayling  are  in  the  best  season  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  Indeed,  they  should  not  be  taken 
till  August,  and  all  caught  before  that  period  should  be 
returned ;  but  unfortunately  a  grayling,  more  particularly 
the  female  grayling,*  always,  even  directly  after  spawning, 
looks  so  bright  and  clean,  and  so  plump  that  it  is  not 
imtil  it  is  cooked  the  novice  discovers  he  has  a  very  in- 
different fish  before  him.  In  truth,  at  this  time,  and  for 
long  after,  the  fish  is  scarcely  eatable,  and  until  August 
at  least  is  not  worth  a  rush.  Cut  a  grayling  in  June,  and 
cut  one  in  November,  and  the  difference  is  most  remark- 
able. Although  in  June  he  may  be  a  handsome-shaped 
*  and  bright-looking  fish,  his  play  is  unusually  dull,  and 
his  flesh  like  that  of  an  indifferent  roach,  soft,  spongy, 
and  flavourless.  In  November  he  has  a  blue  bloom  on 
him  like  a  rich  plum  ;  he  has  a  peculiar  and  strong  fra- 
grance when  handled,  which  is  said  to  be  like  thyme,  and 
is  so  to  some  little  extent,  and  his  black  spots  contrast 

^  The  male  is  often  uglj,  long-headed,  lead-coloured  and  black-bellied  ; 
after  spawning,  the  female  hardly  ever. 
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brilliantly  with  the  dazr.ling  silver  of  his  belly ;  and  as 
for  his  flesh,  it  is  as  hard,  firm,  and  flaky  as  a  trout's  when 
in  the  best  condition. 

Throw  Mm  in  again,  then,  brother  fisherman,  till  at 
least  the  middle  of  July  be  turned.  Whereas,  if  you  do 
take  him  in  May  or  Jime,  listen  to  my  solemn  anathema, 
and  let  it  lie  heavy  on  your  souL  May  your  rod  top 
smash  at  the  ferrule,  and  the  brazing  stick  in  tight  at  the 
commencement  of  your  '  crack  day  of  the  season,'  and  may 
you  be  unable  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  another  rod  within 
twenty  miles.  May  you  travel  hundreds  of  miles  into  a 
strange  country,  find  the  river  in  splendid  ply,  and  then 
discover  that  you  have  1^  your  reel  at  home.  May  you 
bait  a  pet  pitch  for  a  week  in  order  to  have  a  stunning 
day  with  your  dear  old  pal,  Jorkins,  and  when  you  step 
out  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  with  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  a  slaughtering  day,  find  your  hatred  and  detes- 
tation, that — anathemised — Tomkins  fishing  it,  and  having 
no  end  of  sport,  such,  indeed,  as  you  have  never  had,  and 
hardly  hope  to  have  ever  again.  And  now  go  and  catch 
your  grayling  in  May  and  June,  and  much  good  may  they 
do  you.  I  hope  you'll  eat  'em — all  of  'em — ^that's  all ; 
and  that  your  wife  will  have  locked  up  the  brandy,  and 
gone  out  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  please  send  for  Dr.  Francis 
to  admioister  consolation.  Hal  ha!  ho!  I  hate  a  fisher- 
man who  slaughters  kelts  and  ill-conditioned  fish  more 
than  any  other  species  of  poacher  going.  What  good 
does  it  do  him?  He  has  had  his  sport.  Let  him  be 
satisfied;  and  let  the  poor  beast  live  to  grow  fat  and 
healthy,  and  don't  take  a  dirty  advantage  of  starvation 
and  illness ;  as  a  Yankee  would  say,  there  is  something 
dreadfid  mean  about  it. 

Grayling  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  indig^ious  to 
England,  but  to  have  been  transplanted  hither  by  the 
monks ;  but  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  this,  and  the  col- 
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lateral  evidence  is  worth  nothing.  First,  it  is  assumed 
that  they  were  so  introduced  by  the  monks  because  on  or 
near  every  river  containing  grayling  there  are  the  remains 
of  monastic  institutions.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  is 
invariably  so ;  but  if  it  were,  one  might  easily  ask  whether 
in  the  first  place  the  monks  came  to  the  grayling  with 
that  perspicacity  they  were  so  remarkable  for,  or  whether 
the  grayling  came  to  them.  Again,  it  might  be  asked 
how  many  rivers  of  any  note  are  there  in  the  country  on 
or  near  which,  in  some  sort,  institutions  of  monastic  origin 
have  always  been  absent  ?  I  am  not  at  all  convinced, 
clever  though  the  monks  were  in  fish  matters,  that  they 
introduced  grayling ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  if  they  had  introduced  them,  the  introduction  would 
scarcely  be  so  partial  as  it  is.  Grayling  abound  in  many 
of  the  Scandinavian  rivers  and  lakes,  and  are  found  in 
very  many  of  the  German  and  Swiss  rivers ;  and  that  they 
should  also  be  found  in  some  of  the  English  rivers  is  per- 
haps not  much  more  surprising  than  that  the  trout  or 
other  fish  conmion  alike  to  England  and  the  Continent 
should  be  found  in  both.  However,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  consequence  to  us.  The  matter  that  is  of  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  fish  suits  many  of  our  streams,  and 
would  suit  many  more  if  it  were  introduced  to  them.  It 
is  found  in  the  Teme,  the  Lugg,  the  Wye,  and  their  tribu- 
taries, wherever  they  are  found  to  suit  it.  It  is  found  in 
many  of  the  Yorkshire  rivers,  the  Ure  and  the  Swale 
especially.  It  is  found  in  the  Derbyshire  streams,  as  the 
Wye,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Dove.  It  is  found  in  the 
Hampshire  rivers,  the  Avon,  Itchin,  and  Test,  where  they 
run  to  a  large  size.  I  have  caught  them  in  both  Itchin 
and  Test  up  to  4  lb.  weight ;  but  here  we  know  that  it  has 
been  introduced.  They  were  formerly  few  in  the  Test ;  but 
at  the  Houghton  fishery,  formerly  belonging  to  the  cele- 
brated Stockbridge  Club,  thanks  to  the  encouragement  ex- 
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tended  to  them  by  the  proprietor.  Dr.  Wickham,  of  Win-< 
Chester,  they  now  aboiind  there.  Last  year  I  caught  dozens 
young  grayling  there  of  dace  size.  It  has  been  brought 
also  into  the  Clyde,  where  it  has  thriven  well ;  and  I  hear 
that  it  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  Tweed.  But  there  are  • 
very  many  other  rivers — the  tributaries  of  the  Thames — 
where  it  could  be  naturalised  :  the  two  Colnes,  the  Wind- 
rush,  parts  of  the  Mole,  the  Darent,  the  Wey,  the  Brent, 
and  others — for  it  is  not  every  river  which  will  suit  the 
grayling ;  whereas  almost  any  river,  if  not  already  overrun 
with  coarse  fish,  will  suit  the  trout,  if  there  are  any  shal- 
lows at  all  for  it  to  spawn  on.  Grayling  love  deep  eddies 
and  quiet  reaches,  but  they  also  like  sharp  and  rapid  shal-^ 
lows — a  weedy  shallow  which  ends  in  a  deep  safe  eddy, 
with  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  loamy  hollowed  out  banks, 
being  the  especial  abiding-place  of  grayling ;  and  where 
these  alternate  with  sharp  bends,  fiill  of  nooks  and  corners 
of  refuge,  the  stream  will  suit  grayling  to  admiration* 

I  must  touch  on  one  other  point,  before  I  have  done 
with  grayling.  It  is  said  that  they  diminish  the  trout/ 
I  doubt  much  if  they  diminish  the  trout  more  than  the 
trout  themselves  do.  They  will  eat  trout  spawn ;  and  so 
will  a  hungry  trout,  and  that  to  any  extent.  But  I  have 
fished  some  of  the  best  grayling  streams,  and  trout,  both 
large  and  small,  were  fairly  abundant,  store-fish  being  by 
no  means  wanting.  The  grayling,  of  course,  deprives  the 
trout  of  a  large  portion  of  the  food  he  would  have  if  left 
to  himself,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  good  grayling 
streams  the  trout  are  seldom  of  so  good  quality  or  condi- 
tion as  they  are  in  pure  trout  streams.  Whether  this  be 
at  all  owing  to  the  grayling  or  no,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  number  of  grayling  diminish  the 
trout  more  than  the  same  number  of  trout  would,  and  the 
more  jwirticularly  as  grayling  do  not  habitually  feed  on 
the  fry,  or  on  their  own  offspring,  while  trout  do  greedily ; 
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and  for  this  reason  alone  grayling  will  increase  fstster  than 
trout,  as  this  source  of  destruction  (a  very  large  one  in 
mere  trout  streams)  is  wanting  as  regards  the  grayling ; 
and  added  to  this,  as  the  ova  are  much  smaller,  and  they 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  trout.  Grayling 
certainly  are  more  of  burrowers  and  groimd  feeders  than 
trout ;  and  if  it  be  thought  that  the  grayling  do  really 
diminish  the  trout,  a  little  artificial  breeding  would  easily 
keep  up  the  balance.  But  I  conceive  that  when  grayling 
are  introduced  into  fairly  stocked  pure  trout  streams,  the 
following  change  takes  place :  as  the  grayling  increase,  the 
trout  must  either  Ml  off  in  condition  or  diminish  in  num- 
ber somehow,  for  a  stream  will  only  support  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fish  up  to  a  certain  size  and  condition ;  and  if,  for 
example,  it  holds  5,000  trout  you  cannot  put  5,000  gray- 
ling into  it  as  well,  and  still  keep  up  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  your  trout.  But  ifi  for  the  sake  of  extending 
your  sport  for  many  months,  or  for  the  variety,  you  are 
satisfied  with  a  slight  diminution  in  the  weight  of  your 
baskets  of  trout,  then  you  can  do  well  enough ;  or,  if  this 
does  not  suit,  then  you  must  resort  to  a  large  system  of 
artificial  feeding.  To  what  extent  we  can  or  could  carry 
this  point  of  the  question  in  an  open  stream,  is  a  calcula- 
tion which  experiments  in  fish  culture,  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  future,  alone  can  assure  us  of.  Everybody  can  under- 
stand that  if  a  field  of  turnips  will  support  fifty  sheep  for 
a  month,  and  you  turn  twenty  cows  into  it  as  well,  the 
field  will  not  support  the  additional  call  made  on  it  for  the 
«ame  period  ;  but  if  you  choose  on  this  space  to  draw  cart- 
loads of  turnips,  then  you  can  support  any  reasonable 
quantity  of  stock  as  long  as  you  like,  and  even  fatten  them 
like  pigs  or  prize  cattle,  the  increase  being  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  turnips  you  draw  on.  A  stream  is  in  this 
sense  a  field  of  turnips,  and  you  must  till  it  and  stock  it 
accordingly ;  but  you  must  not  be  surprised,  if  you  starve 
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your  cattle,  at  their  being  in  poor  condition,  eating  each 
other's  tails  off,  or  even  at  their  dying  out.  Grayling  da 
not  eat  trout  fry,  or  but  a  very  few  of  them,  but  trout  do 
devour  grayling  fry ;  so  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  balance 
of  destruction  in  reality  to  the  trout,  which  is  without 
exception  the  most  voracious  and  onmivorous  of  all  fish^ 
Grayling  are  not  so  easy  to  transplant  from  one  river  to- 
another  as  trout,  as  the  ova  are  much  more  tender  than 
those  of  trout,  and  if  the  weather  should  happen  to  set  in 
warm  in  April  and  May,  they  become  very  difficult  ta 
hatch  and  rear,  and  very  liable  to  die  off  wholesale.  In 
rivers  where  these  do  take,  however,  they  soon  thrive  and 
make  their  way  rapidly,  often  in  a  few  years  outnumbering 
the  trout  which  may  have  tenanted  the  river  before 
them. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

THE  SALMON,] 

TRB  BOD — THB  BEBL  AND  LINB — HOW  TO  USB  THEM — CASTING — STBIKINO — 
FLATINO  A  SAUfON — 8BA  TBOUT  TISHINO. 

I  HATE  DOW  brought  the  student  on  through  all  the  various 
grades  of  angling,  from  the  first  and  earliest  efforts  of  the 
tyro  amongst  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  ({uarries 
of  the  angle's  art,  up  to  what  is  usually  considered  the 
last  and  highest  walk  of  his  skill — ^the  capture  of  the 
lordly  salmon.  If  I  have  been  somewhat  lengthy,  the 
angler  must  remember  that  he  has  reached,  in  the  short 
space  of  302  pages,  the  point  which  it  took  me — as  it  does 
many  othears — ^nearly  twenty  years  to  reach. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  salmon-fishing  is  sport  for 
kings.  Fox-hunting  is  a  noble  pastime,  and  the  first  burst 
from  the  covert  side  full  of  joyous  excitement.  Drawing 
a  bead  on  the  wild  red  deer  after  hours  of  careful  stalking 
is  no  doubt  an  anxious  and  exciting  second.  But  the  bold 
rise  and  the  first  wild  rush  of  a  twenty-pound  salmon 
thrill  through  the  frame  as  nothing  else  in  the  nature  of 
sport  does ;  and  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  has  in 
him  the  true  essence  of  a  sportsman,  and  who  has  for  the 
first  time  felt  and  seen  the  play  of  a  fresh-run  salmon  in 
his  native  river,  who  has  not  been  a  salmon-fisher  for  ever. 
I  have  known  and  heard  of  scores  of  instances  where 
other  sports  have  been  given  up  for  salmon-«fishing,  but 
never  heard  I  of  one  (when  sport  was  on)  where  salmon- 
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Ashing  was  given  up  for  any  other :  and  many  a  sceptic 
has  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  this  by  having 
eighteen  feet  of  hickory  and  a  hundred  yards  of  line  put 
into  his  hands,  with  a  salmon  freshly  hooked  at  one  end 
of  the  line. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  pawkey  old  Scot,  whose  wife 
was  very  ill,  but  who,  tempted  by  the  fine  ply  in  which 
the  river  was,  had  just  slipped  away  and  stepped  down  to 
'tak  a  cast  o'  her.'  He  had  just  risen  and  hooked  a 
splendid  fish  which  was  showing  him  magnificent  sport, 
when  one  came  running  to  him  wringing  his  hands  and 
crying,  *  Laird,  laird,  the  mistress  is  deein — deein — deein  1 ' 
'  A  mon !  ye  dinna  say  sae  !  Bin  awa'  bock  thin,  Donald, 
and  tell  her  joost  to  hing  on  till  aVe  kiU't  the  fusslie.' 
The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when,  as  if  to 
punish  him  for  his  inhumanity,  the  salmon  gave  n  great 
spring  and  broke  away.  '  Was  ever  the  likes  o'  that  ? — 
it's  joost  a  judgment!'  was  the  exclamation,  as  hunHing 
the  rod  to  his  retainer,  he  hurried  off  to  his  wife's  bedside^ 
and  duly  received  her  last  breath  and  cheered  her  last 
moments.  Great  and  sincere  was  his  grief,  and  he  mourned 
her  deeply.  Old  friends  and  neighbours  came  to  console 
him.  His  old  crony,  Bab  McAllister,  mingled  his  sym- 
pathy with  praises  of  the  virtues  of  the  departed.  ^She 
was  aye  a  gude  wife,  laird."  The  laird  assented,  with  a  sad 
shake  of  the  head.  But  *  we're  a'  dust,  laird. '  « We're 
that ;  oh,  we're  that ;  dinna  doot  it,'  was  the  melancholy 
response.  ^ And  yeve  tint  her,  laird.'  At  this  the  laird 
brightened  up.  *  It's  varra  true,  Bab ;  but  did  ye  hear  o' 
the  big  fusshe  the  news  o't  tint  oiie  i'  the  mom?  Hey, 
mon,  that  was  a  fusshe ! ' 

Perhaps  of  all  the  branches  of  angling  none  have  made 
such  strides  in  popularity  as  salmon-fishing.  Formerly  it 
was  confined  to  the  £Etvoured  few — ^to  those  who  could 
afford  to  devote  a  fortnight  to  travel  into  Scotland  or  the 
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wilds  of  Ireland,  and  the  same  time  to  come  back,  with  all 
the  attendant  expense  and  trouble.  But  as  in  grouse- 
shooting,  all  this  is  greatly  altered.  In  some  instances, 
rivers  are  still  held  by  their  aristocratic  proprietors.  In 
many  more,  however,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  with 
burly  John  Bright  at  their  head,  have  invaded  the  once 
sacred  soil,  bundled  out  the  whilom  occupiers,  and  taken 
possession,  and  our  oldest  and  best  rods  have  taken  yacht 
and  are  gone  to  Norway,  and  for  a  time  make  a  close 
borough  of  that  once  piscatorial  Goshen.  But  a  while 
ago  Norway  was  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  fisherman.  The  few 
fishermen  to  be  met  with  there  were  (they  are  not  now) 
fond  of  telling  of  their  sport ;  but  they  were  gentlemen 
and  sportsmen  of  the  old  school  for  the  most  part,  on  whose 
time  business  had  no  claims.  The  natives  were  civil,  easily 
satisfied,  and  fishing  was  easy  to  come  at.  But  within  a 
very  few  years  business  men  came  in  to  compete  for  the 
prizes,  and  the  British  snob  soon  followed  suit,  and  forth- 
with he  took  his  abominable  annual  holiday,  and  toured 
the  country,  dragged  his  tackle  together,  and  set  off  in 
shoals  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of  his  worship  and  adora- 
tion, the  snob  of  his  own  land.  Throwing  his  spare  cash 
about  like  the  idiot  he  is — when  he  has  plenty;  trans- 
porting his  nasty  little  vices  and  manners  along  with 
him ;  aping  all  that  is  bad  in  his  model,  and  unable  to 
understand  or  imitate  the  good ;  he  has  played  the  same 
pranks  there  that  he  has  all  over  the  world.  Ci^d8  Lon* 
dmenaia  sum ;  and  so  the  natives  become  grasping,  and 
salmon- fishing  is,  save  at  high  prices  and  long  leases,  not 
to  be  had.  The  people  are  scarcely  as  fond  of  us  as 
they  were,  and  their  newspapers  ridicule  and  flout  us. 
Seek  the  tourist  track  anywhere,  and  it  will  be  found  the 
same.  Still,  to  a  great  extent,  the  old  rods  do  many  of 
them  manage  as  yet  to  hold  their  own  in  Norway ;  and 
they  always  must  do  so  to  some  extent,  for  you  cannot 
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be  whirled  by  rail  to  the  Arctic  Circle  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  more  distant  rivers  consume  more  time  to  go  to 
and  to  come  from  than  the  great  bulk  of  salmon-fishers  of 
the  present  day  can  afford  to  give  to  the  journey.  Another 
unfortunate  feature,  however,  now  largely  prevails.  Salmon 
can,  by  the  aid  of  huge  stores  of  ice  which  are  easily 
secured,  be  sent  to  England  profitably,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  thus  sent  from  the  more  approachable  rivers,  and 
netting  is  rapidly  increasing  to  an  injurious  extent. 

There  are  fifty  salmon-fishers  now  for  one  of  twenty 
years  ago.  The  fisherman  who  had  killed  salmon  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  tremendous  creature.  It  was  something 
as  exceptional  as  shooting  a  gorilla,  was  this  killing  of  a 
salmon  with  a  fishing-rod.  Now  the  exception  is  all  the 
other  way,  and  tiie  consequence  is  that  persons  are  often 
met  with  on  salmon  rivers  whom  it  would  be  delighful 
to  kick  into  them ;  for  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  such 
scenes,  such  disgraceful  squabbles,  conducted  in  such  a 
way,  and  in  such  language,  as  made  one  wish  that  salmon- 
fishing  were  less  popular.  Happily  for  the  credit  of  the 
craft,  such  things  are  not  of  every  day  occurrence,  and 
indeed,  they  had  not  need  be* 

But  I  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  my  favourite  sport ;  and,  with  this  civil  growl,  I 
proceed  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  art.  So  travel  a 
little  farther  with  me,  young  trout-fisher,  and  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  you  do  not  know  all  that  I  know  about  it. 

THE  ROD. 

The  first  consideration  for  the  would-be  salmon-fisher 
is  the  r^d.  This  should  be  prc^ortioned  to  his  height  and 
strength.  Nothing  looks  so  absurd  as  an  ambitious  little 
individual  labouring  under  a  huge  threshing-machine  as 
l>ig  as  a  sloop's  mast,  which  he  is  manifestly  unequal  to 
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the  wielding  of  easily,  and  which  at  every  cast  looks  as  if 
it  would  carry  him  clean  oflF  his  legs.  I  remember  an  old 
Highlander  who  was  my  gillie  looking  on  at  little  Jorkins, 
height  five  feet  two,  with  a  rod  very  nearly  four  times  as  long 
as  himself.  '  What  d'ye  think  of  that,  Donald  ?  '  says  I. 
'  Weel,  sir  I '  says  Donald, '  a  was  thenken  that  if  there  was 
just  a  wee  bittock  mair  o'  rod  and  another  hunner'  yards 
o'  line  or  sae  it'd  fesh  the  little  gentleman  fine.'  And 
not  only  does  it  look  badly,  but  it  works  badly.  A  rod  two 
or  three  ounces  heavier  or  inches  longer  than  is  comfortable 
to  the  angler,  tells  dreadfully  between  the  shoulders  and 
on  the  loins  in  a  long  day's  fishing  ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
suppose  that  practice  will  make  it  come  much  easier ;  a 
man  who  is  overweighted  is  overweighted,  and  all  the 
practice  in  the  world  will  only  serve  to  do  harm  instead  of 
good,  to  strain  instead  of  to  strengthen.  Even  a  rod  that 
seems  at  the  first  grasp  light  «ind  short  will  become  heavy 
enough,  and  long  enough  too,  in  a  long  day's  work.  My 
advice,  therefore,  to  the  yoimg  salmon-angler  is,  not  to 
overweight  himself  in  his  -choice  of  a  rod  at  the  outset,  but 
to  work  up  to  a  heavier  and  longer  weapon,  which  practice 
and  time  may  eventually  enable  him  to  manage.  Some- 
thing, too,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  fishing  he  is  going 
to  undertake.  If  it  be  boat-fishing  upon  a  lake,  a  fifteen- 
foot  rod  is  quite  long  enough,  so  that  there  be  plenty  of 
stuff  in  the  but  and  the  lower  part  of  the  next  joint,  for 
lake-fish  often  nm  and  pull  tremendously. 

The  most  sporting  fish  I  ever  hooked  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  was  a  fish  of  twelve  poimds,  which  I 
hooked  from  the  shore  on  lioch  More  at  Thurso.  I  never 
saw  such  a  fish ;  he  was  a  regular  flyer,  and  was  more  out  of 
the  water  than  in.  Plunging  and  leaping  from  the  water 
as  dolphins  are  always  depicted  as  doing,  particularly  on 
signboards,  he  took  out  clear,  without  stopping  for  a  second^ 
pver  one  hundred  yards  of  line ;  and,  had  I  not  chanced 

X  3 
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to  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  my  reel,  he  woold 
certainly  have  broken  me.  The  late  Sir  F.  Sykes,  a  first- 
rate  rod,  was  run  out  and  broken,  with  one  hundred  yards, 
on  the  same  spot  but  a  few  days  before.  At  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  yards  I  got  on  terms  with  him  ;  and,  to 
see  this  twelve  pound  fish  leaping  out  of  the  water,  at  such 
a  distance  from  me  that  he  did  not  look  larger  than  a 
good-sized  trout,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  was 
any  connecting  link  between  us.  I  had  no  boat,  and 
wading  was  out  of  the  question.  Another  ten  yards,  and 
he  would  have  bid  me  good-bye.  But  the  tackle  was  new 
and  sound,  the  rod  well  set  up  in  the  lower  joints,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yards  I  let  him  have  it  heavily ; 
and  this,  with  the  weight  of  the  line,  stopped  him.  So 
that,  in  lake-fishing,  if  your  rod  be  short  it  must  not  be 
weak. 

In  boat-fishing  on  a  river  also  a  long  rod  is  not  desirable. 
Where  a  long  rod  is  of  advantage  is  upon  a  good-sized 
sporting  river,  fishable  from  the  shore,  where  you  have 
broken  ground  and  water ;  and  where  you  must  often  run 
with  your  fish,  where  perhaps  wading  is  frequently  in- 
dispensable ;  and  where  an  extra  foot  of  rod  will  at  times 
enable  you  to  carry  your  line  over  some  big  stone,  rock,  or 
bush,  which  would  perhaps  cause  you  inevitable  gprief  with 
a  shorter  rod  ;  and  where  long  casting  is  required,  or  where 
there  are  high  or  awkward  banks  behind  you,  with  rugged 
stones  and  roots  to  smash  your  hook  on.  Under  such  cir- 
cimistances  the  angler  should  use  as  long  a  rod  as  he  well 
can«  For  a  man  of  short  stature  and  not  too  robust  frame, 
from  sixteen  and  a  half  to  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  should 
be  about  the  limit ;  for  a  man  of  moderate  capacity,  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  and  a  half,  or  a  little  more ;  for  a 
tall  strong  man,  from  eighteen  or  eighteen  and  a  half  to 
twenty  or  even  twenty-one.  I  have  known  as  much  as 
twenty-two  feet  used.    The  Master  of  Lovat,  I  am  told. 
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uses  a  rod  of  something  like  twenty-four  feet  in  length ; 
only  employing  the  whole  length  of  the  rod,  however,  when 
playing  a  fish,  or  when  a  very  long  or  unusual  cast  is  re- 
quired ;  at  other  times,  casting  by  grasping  the  rod  some 
two  feet  or  more  above  the  reel.  Of  course,  where  such 
rods  can  be  at  all  easily  handled,  they  give  very  great 
advantages. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  construction  of  the 
rod;  and  this  is  delicate  ground,  because  it  is  such  a 
matter  of  taste  and  &ncy.  Some  like  a  very  pliable,  and 
some  a  very  stiff  rod;  and  each  may  be,  to  an  extent, 
justified  in  his  choice  by  the  style  of  fishing  he  adopts 
and  the  waters  he  fishes.  For  general  work  something  of 
a  medium  character  is,  perhaps,  more  suitable.  The  Irish 
spliced  rods  are,  to  my  fency,  rather  too  whippy  or  flex- 
ible ;  the  Scot<;h  perhaps  a  trifle  the  other  way.  Formerly 
our  London  makers  were  indifferent  hands  at  salmon-rods, 
but  I  think  now  they  have  made  up  for  any  lost  time ; 
and  I  could  point  to  one  or  two  whose  productions  cannot 
be  beaten  in  this  respect.  The  prices  of  London  makers 
range  very  high ;  but,  if  the  price  is  high,  the  workman- 
ship of  a  first-class  rod  is  unexceptional.  I  have  one 
for  which  I  gave  4i.,  and  although  I  have  had  it  some 
twenty  years,  and  have  killed  hundreds  of  salmon  with 
it,  it  is  very  little  the  worse  for  wear.  It  is  rather  a  moot 
question  with  anglers  as  to  which  is  preferable,  a  spliced 
or  ferruled  rod.  If  the  angler  always  has  an  attendant  to 
tie,  untie,  and  retie  his  splices,  and  if  they  did  not  wear 
out,  then  there  is  no  comparison.  For  actual  fishing,  the 
spliced  rod  is  preferable,  for  not  only  is  the  play  of  the  rod 
nicer,  but  you  avoid  the  weakness  which  is  established  by 
the  junction  between  the  metal  and  the  wood  ;  you  never  are 
bored  to  pick  the  stump  of  the  top  joint  out  of  the  ferrule 
after  a  smash ;  and  you  can  get  from  one  to  two  feet 
more  on  to  the  length  of  the  rod  for  the  same  weight. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  you  have  to  tie  and  untie 
your  own  splices,  and  to  retie  if  they  work  loose,  breaking 
string  now  and  then,  and  cutting  fingers,  &c.,  &c.,  the 
nuisance  is  so  great  that  I  prefer  to  put  up  with  a  ferruled 
rod — with  which,  I  may  say,  I  have  never  found  a  diflBculty 
in  getting  out  any  reasonable  cast  of  line,  and  in  killing 
any  fish.  I  think,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  a  well-made 
ferruled  rod  will  stand  infinitely  more  wear  and  tear,  more 
knocking  about  than  a  spliced  one,  for  the  splices  must 
wear,  but  the  ferrules  do  not.*  Another  point  to  be 
studied  in  the  making  of  a  rod  is,  whether  the  angler  is 
in  the  habit  of  playing  his  fish  heavily  or  lightly.  Some 
anglers  bear  so  hard  on  their  fish  as  to  warp  an  ordinary 
rod  all  to  pieces  in  a  xttonth  or  two's  wear,  and  in  such  a 
case  certainly  the  rod-maker  should  know  how  he  is  to 
set  up  the  lower  joints.  But  perhaps  the  more  rods 
such  persons  spoil,  the  better  it  is  for  trade. 

The  best  wood  is  either  greenheart  or  Washaba,  and 
next  to  Jihem  hickory.  One  of  the  best  and  handsomest 
rods  I  ever  had  or  even  saw  was  made  as  a  specimen  rod 
for  me  by  Messrs.  Jack,  wholesale  tackle-makers,  of  Glas- 
gow, who  make  very  largely  for  the  trade.  This  rod  was 
made  of  a  new  wood,  Washaba  wood,  which  to  the  tough- 
ness of  hickory  adds  the  spring  and  resistance  of  green- 
heart.  The  rod  was  a  masterpiece,  and  was  the  delight  of 
all  the  Tweed  boatmen  feist  year  who  handled  it.  Bamboo 
rods  were  tried,  and  proved  a  failure.  The  rod  now  in 
favour  with  many  of  the  best  hands  on  the  Scotch  rivers 
is  a  three-joint  rod,  with  a  ferrule  on  the  but,  and  a  splice 
for  the  top.  It  is  usually  slightly  top-heavy,  because  a 
good  deal  of  wood  is  put  into  the  top  to  stifien  it,  in 
order  that  the  operation  of  picking  the  line  oflf  the  water 

'  Since  writing  th\B  I  pronounced  the  same  opinion  to  a  first-claas  rod- 
maker,  and  he  told  me  that  they  had  found  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  ferrules  has  been  the  result. 
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may  be  promptly  performed ;  since  the  length  of  the  cast 
is  controlled  by  the  quantity  of  line  that  can  be  got  off 
cleanly  and  well,  and  a  stiff  top  does  this  better  than  a 
limp  one.  And,  certainly,  these  rods  do  throw  a  long  line^ 
though  somewhat  unpleasant  to  handle  at  first* 

With  respect  to  the  weight  of  salmon-rods,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  two  old  rods  which  have  been  in  use  several 
years,  and  the  weight  of  each  is  as  follows.  One  is  from 
Farlow's  :  a  four-joint  ferruled  rod,  16  feet  7  J  inches  long, 
and  the  weight  of  which  is  but  2  lb.  6  oz.  This  some 
persons  would  almost  regard  as  a  grilse-rod:  yet  I  can 
put  out  a  good  long  line  with  it,  and  have  killed  hundreds 
of  fish  with  it.  For  a  lake  or  small  river  it  is  amply  large. 
The  other  rod  is  an  old  Bowness  and  Chevalier ;  it  is 
18  feet  3  inches  long,  and  weighs  3 J  lb.  It  is  a  very 
powerful  rod,  and  very  large  in  the  but.  Both  of  these 
rods  are  hickory.  To  show  the  difference  in  the  weight 
of  this  wood  and  greenheart,  I  subjoin  the  weight  of  four 
rods  weighed  at  Farlow's  :  — 

No.  ly  18  feet,  greenheart  ferruled  .        .        .        .  2  lb.  10  oz. 
No.  2, 19  feet,  hickory  but,  and  the  rest  green- 
heart ferruled 2  lb.  9  oz. 

No.  3,  19  feet,  all  greenheart  ferruled      •        .        .  3  lb. 

No.  4, 20  feet,  all  greenheart,  and  spliced         .        .  2  lb.  13  oz. 

So  that  a  spliced  rod  is  very  little  heavier  than  a  ferruled 
one  two  feet  shorter ;  while  a  hickory  but  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  one-sixth  in  the  weight. 

And  now  for  the  reel  and  line.  The  winch  should  be 
the  common  click  or  check  winch.  I  like  one  to  be 
capable  of  holding  120  or  130  yards  of  line.  Some  people 
think  a  little  more  than  half  that  quantity  suflScient. 
Twice  or  three  times  in  my  life  I  should  certainly  have 
been  broken  if  I  had  not  had  more  than  a  100  yards,  and 
on  each  occasion  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  slay  my 
fish.     I  grant  it  does  not  happen  once  in  a  hundred  times 
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in  ordinary  salmon-fishing  that  one  parts  with  more  than, 
or  even  as  much  as  100  yards,  but  the  weight  of  a  score 
or  two  of  extra  yards  of  line  is  so  insignificant  a  matter, 
and  the  confidence  and  satis&ction  there  is  when  playing 
a  large  fish,  in  knowing  that  you  have  ample  for  all 
hazards,  incline  me  to  hold  to  my  opinion ;  besides,  a  line 
of  that  length  can  easily  be  turned  end  for  end  when  at  all 
worn,  and  will  serve  as  two  good  lines,  which  is  a  matter 
of  economy,  whereas  in  a  sixty  or  seventy  yards  line  turned 
thus  you  would  so  soon  get  into  the  weak  part  in  a  good 
run  that  you  would  always  be  in  danger,  because  the  pull 
would  come  just  at  the  distance  where  a  fish  is  at  his 
strongest — at  the  end  of  a  forty  or  fifty  yards  run. 

Formerly  salmon  lines  were  twisted  and  made  of  horse- 
hair alone,  or  of  horsehair  and  silk  ;  but  eight-plait  dressed 
silk  lines  having  been  introduced,  the  others  are  now  not 
often  used,  as  the  eight-plait  silk  line  which  has  been 
carefully  and  well  dressed  nms  through  the  rings  so  much 
more  smoothly,  is  less  liable  to  kink  or  catch,  and  does 
not  hold  so  much  water,  besides  thi  owing  better  against 
the  wind.  Tapered  lines,  or  lines  which  are  gradually 
reduced  to  a  smaller  size  towards  Uie  end,  are  usually 
much  preferred.  Their  cost  is  greater,  but  they  have  this 
advantage:  they  cast  more  evenly,  and  do  not  sink  so 
deeply  in  the  water  towards  the  point,  and  are  therefore 
fetched  03"  it  more  easily ;  and,  as  already  stated,  as  the 
length  of  the  cast  is  governed  by  the  quantity  which  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  surface,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  advantage  in 
a  well-tapered  line.  It  must  be  remembered  that  heavy 
rods  and  heavy  waters  require  heavy  lines ;  but  unless  the 
angler  wishes  to  strain  his  top  joint,  and  open  the  splices, 
he  should  never  use  a  heavy  line  to  a  light  rod.  It  is 
inconceivable  what  an  amoimt  of  mischief  in  wear  and 
tear,  and  what  a  lot  of  bad  casting,  and  what  a  bad  style 
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of  casting  is  fostered,  by  want  of  attention  to  this  point. 
Bod  and  line  should  match  each  other,  and  a  line  either 
too  light  or  too  heavy  is  a  nuisance  and  an  evil.  Take 
care  that  the  reel  has  a  moderate  click ;  if  it  runs  too 
heavily  it  is  too  trying  to  the  tackle,  and  if  too  light  it 
is  dangerous ;  all  should  go  smoothly,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  a  check. 

The  casting-line  or  gut-bottom  is  the  next  point  of  con- 
sideration. For  my  own  part,  I  always  like  about  three 
lengths  of  treble-twisted  gut,  and  two  of  good  double  gut, 
and  then  the  single  gut,  in  all  close  upon  four  yards. 
Let  it  be  good  sound,  round,  reliable  gut,  not  mere  make- 
shift rubbish.  The  gut  should  be  stained  either  amber  or 
green  for  peet  or  limestone  waters.  Coffee-lees  give  the 
first;  boiled  green-baize,  or  walnut-shuks  steeped,  the 
second.^  Some,  as  I  have  already  said,  use  ink,  but 
usually  too  dark  in  tinge ;  this  might  do  if  one  rented 
pools  on  the  Styx^  but  elsewhere  it  is  a  bad  and  unnatural 
dye,  and  shows  plainly  in  any  water.  Better  no  dye  at  all 
than  this,  for  though  a  pool  may  look  dark  and  black  to 
the  eye  it  is  usually  only  the  result  of  the  rocky  bed,  the 
depth,  or  overshadowing  rocks ;  it  does  not  look  so  to  the 
fish  from  below.  Whether  the  angler  uses  one,  or  two,  or 
even  three  flies  on  his  cast,  must  be  decided  by  the  water 
he  is  going  to  fish.  In  some  waters  more  than  one  fly  is 
dangerous,  in  others  it  answers  well  enough.  In  lake- 
fishing,  for  example,  two  and  even  three  flies  may  often 
be  used  with  advantage  ;  and  on  the  Tay  and  such  broad 
heavy  waters  also,  three  flies  are  sometimes  used.  The 
salmon  fly  should  always  be  tied  upon  a  hook  with  a  loop 
eye  at  the  head.  Whether  this  loop  be  formed  as  part  of 
the  hook  itself,  or  be  lashed  on,  matters  not  here.     Sup- 

'  Some  anglers  like  the  dirty  blue  or  pale  ink  stain,  because  as  seen 
from  the  bottom  it  is  the  same  colour  as  the  eky.  There  may  be  something 
in  this. 
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posing  it  to  exist,  pick  out  a  nioe  round,  lengthy  strand  of 
gut,  if  the  fly  be  used  as  a  single  fly  or  as  a  stretcher ;  if  a 
dropper,  it  may  be  shorter,  say  of  four  or  five  inches 
when  attached.  Tie  a  sound  loop  in  the  upper  end  where- 
with to  loop  it  to  the  casting-line,  then  put  the  other  point 
through  the  eye,  take  a  Tium  of  the  gut  round  the  eye 
until  the  point  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  gut  first  came 
through  the  eye,  then  return  it  through  the  eye  again, 
and  you  liave  it  looped  on  to  the  eye  of  the  hook.  The 
end,  however,  is  still  loose,  and  it  is  evident  that  at  any 
strain  it  would  slip  back  again  through  the  eye.  Then 
take  the  fly  in  your  left  hand,  take  hold  of  the  fag  end, 
and  make  a  complete  turn  round  the  gut,  and  put  the  end 
through  the  tie  or  opening  thus  formed — in  fact,  make  a 
regular  tie  knot,  and  draw  it  tight,  after  the  style  of  tying 
shown  in  Plate  III.  fig.  1,  p.  95.  Bepeat  the  operati<m  so 
as  to  make  two  knots  lying  side  by  side  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. Pull  the  knots  home  as  tightly  as  you  can,  by 
taking  the  fag  end  between  your  teeth  or  pliers,  then  pull 
the  gut  and  slide  the  knots  down  to  the  eye,  cut  oflf  the 
end,  and  your  fly  is  ready  to  be  looped  on  to  the  cast 

And  now  we  will  suppose  that  the  angler  is  suited  with 
rod,  line,  cast,  and  flies.  We  will  assume  that  he  knows 
something  of  fly-fishing,  has  at  least  used  a  single-handed 
trout-rod.  The  motions  gone  through  with  the  rod-point 
are  precisely  similar  with  a  single  and  a  double-handed 
rod,  save  that  a  somewhat  wider  sweep  is  made  with  the 
latter.  The  left  hand  holds  the  rod  below  the  reel,  and  the 
right  grasps  it  at  a  convenient  spot  above  ;  sufficient  line 
is  let  off"  the  reel  for  the  cast ;  the  point  of  the  rod  is 
waved  backwards  over  the  right  shoulder ;  the  right  hand 
comes  almost  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder  (in  long  casts  a 
trifle  above  it).  Give  the  line  time  to  extend  itself  back- 
wards, making  a  sweep  round  with  the  point  of  the  rod, 
still  feeling  the  line  as  you  do  so ;  direct  it  towards  the 
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tnark  as  in  trout-fishing.  You  can  either  make  the  curve 
(or  the  cost  rather)  towards  the  ea/r  or  cuwayfrom  the  ear* 
The  first  will  be  found  most  suitable  when  fishing  with  a 
short  line,  but  the  latter  is  indispensable  when  fishing  with 
a  long  one,  as  in  no  other  way  can  the  line  be  got  ofif  the 
water  so  quickly  or  neatly.  This  is  the  right-shoulder 
oast.  To  ease  the  muscles  and  to  suit  a  particular  airt  of 
wind,  or  the  direction  or  bank  of  the  stream,  it  is  often 
advantageous  to  cast  from  the  left  shoulder  instead  of  the 
right.  To  do  this  reverse  the  hands — the  right  below, 
the  left  above  the  reel — and  bring  the  rod  to  the  left 
shoulder  instead  of  the  right.  The  other  motions  are  the 
same  as  in  the  right-shoulder  cast,  save  that  in  the  left- 
hand  cast  it  will  be  found  easier  to  make  the  sweep  to- 
wards or  nearer  to  the  ear. 

The  length  of  your  cast  must  be  governed  by  your 
ability ;  but  always,  when  actually  fishing,  cast  well  within 
yourself — that  is,  so  that  you  can  fish  the  cast  well  and 
thoroughly,  and  have  perfect  command  over  your  rod-top 
and  line.  A  greater  mistake  cannot  be  made  than  to  over- 
cast either  your  throw  or  yourself.  Some  anglers  are  so 
fond  of  making  long  casts  just  to  show  off,  that  they  will 
risk  cutting  a  fly  to  pieces  rather  than  move  a  few  yards ; 
others  will  so  overcast  their  throw,  that  by  the  time  the 
fly  reaches  the  salmon's  home,  if  a  fish  should  rise,  the 
rod  is  too  upright  or  far  back  to  allow  them  to  make  a 
clean  firm  stroke — the  fish  is  only  half  hooked,  and  a  bungle 
is  pretty  sure  to  ensue.  Begin  with  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  rod,  not  more ;  and  when  you  can  get  that 
out  well,  increase  the  length. 

It  is  impossible  on  paper  to  teach  the  tyro  how  to  cast 
a  salmon-fly.  Nothing  but  practice  will  do  it.  Even 
actual  showing  and  demonstration  are  not  of  much  use 
until  he  can  command  the  rod  to  some  extent.  Let  him 
note  how  it  is  done,  and  then  flail  away  to  the  best  of  his 
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ability  for  a  day  or  two  until  he  can  pitch  the  line  out 
somehow.  Then  let  him  get  some  adept  to  instruct  him 
how  to  get  it  out  properly,  and  to  correct  any  fault  in  his 
manipulation.  After  that,  practice,  practice,  practice,  and 
watching  a  performer  now  and  then  at  work,  will  do  the 
rest. 

Another  rule  of  great  importance  I  would  here  em- 
phatically lay  down,  and  that  is,  never  use  more  strength 
or  vigour  in  making  a  cast  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
all  beyond  that  is  not  only  downright  waste  of  power,  but 
positively  defeats  the  end  the  fisher  has  in  view.  Let  him 
study,  not  how  much  strength  he  can  put  into  the  cast, 
but  how  little;  not  how  much  noise  he  can  make  by 
'  swooshing '  his  rod  through  the  air,  but  whether  he  can- 
not avoid  making  any  at  all.  And  if  any  old  angler,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  adopt  the  former  plan,  will  only 
try  the  latter  a  few  times,  I  am  confident  that  the  result 
will  positively  amaze  him.  It  is  astonishing  how  hard  it 
is  at  times,  with  all  your  force,  to  send  a  fly  against  or 
through  the  wind  truly  and  fairly,  and  how  easy  it  really 
is  to  do  with  little  or  no  force  at  all.  When  I  hear  an 
angler's  rod  '  swooshing'  through  the  air  on  a  windy  day, 
as  one  often  may  hear  it  seventy  or  eighty  yards  away,  I 
think  it  very  extraordinary  that  he  should  never  by  ac- 
cident have  discovered  that  all  that  force  and  noise  is  not 
only  superfluous,  but  mischievous ;  and  how  that  without 
it  he  would  cast  an  infinitely  better  line,  and  not  strain  his 
rod,  particularly  the  ferrules,  as  he  is  doing.  In  very 
long  throws,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  force  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  in  ordinary  ones,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
or  wind,  or  which  way  it  blows,  it  is  absolutely  unneces- 
sary. I  have  often  surprised  myself  by  seeing  how  beau- 
tifully straight  the  fly  goes,  without  doubling  or  bagging, 
through  the  wind,  by  merely  letting  the  top  do  the  work 
it  was  intended  for.     The  angler  should  consider  that  he 
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does  not  cast  with  the  but  or  main  joints  of  his  rod,  and 
need  not  therefore  try  to  bring  them  into  play.  The  part 
of  the  rod  which  sends  the  fly  home  is  the  most  pliable 
part ;  why  not,  then,  let  that  do  its  duty,  instead  of  trying 
to  make  the  less  pliable  parts  take  its  place,  which  they 
cannot  and  do  not  do  ? 

And  now  as  to  long  casting.  Thirty  yards  from  the  reel 
to  the  fly  is  good  casting,  and  every  yard  beyond  that  very 
good  casting ;  and  whenever  you  hear  a  person  bragging 
of  long  casting,  ask  him  whether  he  measured  the  cast, 
and  how  he  measured  it,  as  fishermen  do  not  always  carry 
a  yard  measure,  and  are  apt  to  measure  too  much  by  com- 
putation and  too  kindly  to  themselves.  The  longest  cast 
I  ever  measured  was  within  a  foot  of  thirty-eight  and  a 
half  yards  from  the  reel,  and  that  was  cast  by  the  late  Sir 
F.  Sykes,  who  was  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  and  who 
was  fishing  with  a  twenty-foot  rod,  which  I  could  hardly 
manage.  I  may  have  seen  longer  casts,  and  I  think  I 
have,  but  I  did  not  have  the  opportimity  of  measuring 
them.  The  most  I  could  ever  manage  was  thirty-four  and 
a  half  yards  from  the  reel,  and  this  I  did  on  one  or  two 
occasions  with  two  different  rods,  one  eighteen  and  the 
other  nineteen  feet  long — the  former  a  ferruled,  and  the 
latter  a  spliced  rod ;  but  it  was  from  a  boat^  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  hazard  of  smashing  the  fly  if  it  touched 
behind.  Pat  Heams,  of  Ballina,  has,  I  believe,  cast  forty- 
two  yards.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  measured  from 
the  point  or  the  reel ;  but  as  it  was  for  a  wager,  and  many 
gentlemen  were  looking  on,  the  fact  is  indisputable. 

There  is  a  very  good  dodge  which  is  practised  when  a 
very  long  cast  is  required  to  be  fished.  Having  as  much 
line  as  you  can  cast  out,  draw  a  yard  or  two  off*  the  reel, 
and  let  it  hang  down  between  the  hand  and  reel  as  in 
spinning ;  when  you  have  made  the  forward  impulse,  and 
the  fly  is  rushing  towards  the  point  sought  to  be  reached^ 
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open  the  hand  that  clasps  the  rod  and  line,  and  the  impetus 
and  weight  of  the  line  will  take  with  it  some  of  the  loose 
line,  and  when  it  touches  the  water  the  hang  or  drag  of 
the  stream  will  carry  out  the  rest.  Before  fetching  the 
line  off  the  water  for  a  new  cast,  the  part  so  let  out  must 
be  drawn  in  and  allowed  to  hang  loose  as  before. 

In  making  a  long  cast  the  difficulty  is  to  take  all  the 
time  possible  to  allow  the  line  to  straighten  behind  without 
aUowvag  the  fly  to  touch  the  ground.  For  long  throwing, 
the  best  ^ind  is  no  wind ;  because,  although  it  may  be 
supposed  that  a  wind  at  your  back  may  help  the  fly  for- 
wards, it  does  not  help  it  backwards,  and  the  quantity 
you  can  send  forward  is,  as  I  have  said,  determined  by 
the  quantity  you  can  extend  fairly  backwards.  But  for 
ordinary  fishing  the  performer  who  can  fi^h  some  six  or 
seven-and-twenty  yards,  and  fish  it  well  (for  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  casting  and  fishing), 
is  a  very  excellent  performer. 

I  have  mentioned  switching*  in  trout-fishing,  but  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  salmon-fishing.  It  is  a  species  of  cast 
that  is  made  when  there  are  high  banks  or  rocks  at  the 
angler's  back,  so  that  he  cannot  send  his  line  behind  him. 
And  it  is  one  that  requires  some  practice  to  make  from 
the  right  shoulder,  and  a  good  deal  more  to  accomplish 
neatly  from  the  left.  In  switching,  if  the  angler  can  con- 
trive to  wade  in  a  yard  or  two,  he  will  be  able  to  switch 
with  far  less  danger  to  his  fly,  and  more  ease  to  himself, 
than  when  standing  on  the  shore,  as  the  object  is  to  deposit 
the  fly  on  the  water  previous  to  casting.  If  the  fisher 
fetches  his  fly  home  only  a  yard  further  than  it  ought  to 
come,  he  either  smashes  it  or  hooks  some  obstruction. 

Having  got  a  certain  length  of  line  out,  somehow  or 
anyhow,  and  being  desirous  of  making  a  new  cast,  he  raises 

This  cast  is  called  bj  Tatious  names ;  sometimes  '  the  Welsh  or  Spej 
east,'  or  according  to  the  name  of  some  other  river  where  it  is  practised. 
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his  hands  well  up  and  carries  the  rod  up  to  his  shoulder 
pretty  smartly :  but  he  does  not  send  the  fly  back  over  the 
shoulder,  but  rather  fetches  it  in  towards  his  feet,  and  he 
must  take  care  that  in  doing  so  it  does  not  come  too  high 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  it  will  not  catch  the 
water  again  at  the  right  spot.  About  two  or  three  yards 
above  him  to  his  right  hand,  and  a  little  in  front  of  him, 
the  fly  must  touch  the  water,  but  must  go  no  farther.  This 
action  brings  the  line  into  the  form  of  a  great  bow  or  arc, 
to  which  the  rod  is  the  chord,  l^e  instant  the  fly  touches 
the  water  (and  the  angler  must  keep  his  eye  upon  it,  for 
if  it  misses  it  and  touches  the  bank  at  all  he  must  not 
make  his  cast),  a  sharp  downward  turn  and  cut  is  made, 
not  towards  the  spot  you  wish  the  line  to  go  to,  but  to 
establish  a  sort  of  centrifugal  action  (somewhat  after  the 
fashion  that  a  juggler  spins  a  hat  or  plate,  with  a  stick), 
and  the  line  flies  towards  the  point  required  ;  in  fact,  the 
cast  is  the  result  of  the  Jaws  of  centrifugal  force,  the  line 
forms  the  tangent  to  an  arc  of  a  circle  described  sharply 
with  the  rod-point,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  tangent 
flies  off  is  controlled  by  the  practice  and  experience  of 
the  angler.  It  is  not  an  easy  cast  to  make,  and  requires 
a  good  deal  of  practice.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe 
it,  and  must  be  seen  and  studied  to  be  understood  clearly. 
Fig.  15,  Plate  XIV.,  will  show  the  position  of  the  line  and 
the  attitude  of  the  fisherman  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  cast. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  how  a  salmon 
cast  should  be  fished,  further  than  that  it  should  be  fished 
in  the  way  which  suits  it  best,  and  this  the  old  salmon- 
fisher  will  know  from  long  experience,  and  the  young  one 
from  his  attendant,  who  knows  the  cast  and  its  peculiari- 
ties well,  and  without  whom  the  tyro  will  be  very  foolish 
to  try  his  luck.  Some  people  who  know  very  little  of 
salmon-fishing  lay  down  diagrams  of  instructions,  &c.. 
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which  are  so  much  waste  paper.    The  only  point  to  be 
observed  in  salmon-fishing  is,  that  whereas  in  trout-fishing 
you  often  fish  up-stream,  in  salmon-fishing  you  more  often 
fish  down.     True,  you  may  occasionally,  with  an  obstinate 
salmon  that  won't  be  persuaded,  try  a  cast  up-stream  and 
drag  down,  and  may  even  once  in  a  way  get  him  up  to  it, 
but  as  a  rule  you  fish  down  and  work  up-stream.     Even 
when  casting  across  you  work  as  much  against  the  stream 
as  you  can.     Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  dead  water 
or  large  eddies,  where  the  fish  lie  anyhow.     Some  anglers, 
and  some  writers,  lay  great  stress  upon  working  your  fly, 
and  how  you  are  to  humour  it  into  the  stream,  and  make 
it  work  so  that  all  the  fibre-like  pinions  open  and  shut 
like  a  living  thing,  &c. ;  but  it  is  all  chips  and  porridge. 
I  know  two  first-rate  professional  fishermen  who  live  but 
a  few  miles  apart  on  the  same  river.     One  always  works 
his  fly,  the  other  swears  by  a  steady  draw  and  an  even 
keel,  and  yet  one  is  as  good  as  t'other,  and  they  both  kill 
their  fair  share  of  salmon.     Hear  what  Mr.  Colquhon,  a 
very  old  sportsman  and  no  mean  fly-fisher,  says.'     \^lien 
he  has  tried  a  pool  in  vain,  he  makes  his  cast  and  merely 
winds  the  line  home ;  this  he  calls  winding  over,  and  it 
often   rises  a   fish   when   other  means  have  failed.     Of 
course  when  a  salmon  is  shy  you  try  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
make  him  come  up :  first  a  gentle  undulation  of  the  rod- 
point  ;  then  an  even  draw  ;  then  a  regular  frantic  witches' 
dance,  bobbing,  and  jerking,  and  working  as  though  your 
fly  were  possessed  of  St.  Vitus  or  a  tarantula  bite ;  then 
you  sink  the  fly,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  avail,  and 
then  what  is  to  be  said  of  it  ?    Perhaps  he  does  come  up 
to  one  or  the  other.     If  so,  that  is  the  killing  style  for 
the  time ;  for  salmon,  like  maidens,  are  sometimes  capri- 
cious.    Sometimes  they  like  a  quiet  partner  in  a  comer 
all  to  themselves,  and  sometimes  nothing  but  a  perfectly 

1  In  *  The  Moor  and  the  Loch.' 
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desperate  gallopade  will  suit  them.  Depend  upon  it,  bro- 
ther angler,  that  there  is  no  dogmatic  rule  to  be  laid 
down  either  for  maidens  or  fish.  Take  the  word  of  one 
who  hath  had  experience  of  both.  You  can't  diagram 
them ;  you  must  study  their  humours  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  suit  your  arts  to  your  customer  as  near  as  may  be. 
If  that  fails,  try  perseverance.  Versatility  is  good,  but 
perseverance  will  often  carry  the  day  against  all  comers. 
How  often  have  I  seen  a  salmon  regularly  bullied  into 
rising  by  an  obstinate  customer  who  wouldn't  take  *No'  for 
an  answer,  but  who  kept  flogging  on  till  the  favourable 
moment  arrived,  when — '  Ah  1  there  he  is  at  last :  and 
hooked  by  jingo ! '  just  as  often  as  I  have  seen  a  girl 
take  at  last  a  suitor  to  whom  she  has  said  '  No'  half  a 
score  of  times — ay,  and  meant  it  too  at  the  time,  you 
know,  only  she  happened  at  last  to  change  her  mind,  and 
he  happened  to  be  present  when  she  changed  it.  So  '  c'est 
I'amour,  I'amour,  Tamour.'  Is  it  f  It  may  be  very  often  ; 
but  then  again  very  often  it  is  something  else.  So,  having 
said  so  much,  I  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  embryo  salmon- 
fisher  give  the  generally  accepted  plan.  It  is  a  tolerably 
safe  one  ;  and  as  he  grows  experienced,  he  can  vary  it  to 
suit  his  own  views. 

Having  cast  your  fly,  say  J^cross  and  a  little  downwards, 
let  it  sweep  round  into  the  stream.  You  needn't  *  humour 
it,'  as  poor  dear  *  Ephemera'  used  to  call  it;  it  will  find 
its  place  without  it,  and  will  not  require  any  humouring 
on  your  part,  beyond  free  permission  to  do  as  it  likes ;  and 
be  sure  and  keep  an  eye  upon  it  just  as  it  sweeps  round 
into  the  stream,  for  that  is  a  very  fatal  moment,  and  it  is 
odds,  if  there's  *  a  fuashe  aboot,'  if  you  don't  at  that  last 
fatal  curve  see  a  boil,  ay,  and  feel  a  pluck  too,  if  you  are 
not  in  too  great  haste,  which  will  send  your  blood  spinning 
with  excitement.  And  when  you  do  see  the  boil  and  feel 
the  pluck,  what  then  ?    Now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry ;  that  is 
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what  yoii  should  never  be  in  striking  a  salmon — pause, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  presently.  Meanwhile,  when  your 
fly  is  sweeping  round,  lower  the  point  of  the  rod  gradually, 
giving  line  to  the  fly  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible ; 
and  when  it  enters  on  the  straight  rim  home,  or  when  the 
fly  is  in  the  stream,  and  the  line  tight  and  straight,  raise 
and  fall  the  point  of  the  rod  slightly  as  you  work  the  fly 
up-stream,  raising  and  drawing  at  the  same  time,  imtil 
you  have  the  fly  far  enough  up-stream.  Never  work  it 
too  far,  so  as  to  lose  full  and  strong  command  over  it ;  if 
you  do,  it  may  hap  that  a  salmon  will  rise  when  you  have 
very  little  power-room  left  to  strike  him. 


ON  STRIKING- 

Well, '  when  you  see  the  boil  and  feel  the  pluck,'  what 
then  ?  Why,  when  you  do  so  you  are  all  right,  and  may 
raise  your  rod  smartly,  with  a  fair  tug,  over  your  shoulder. 
If  you  see  the  boil  only,  and  don't  feel  him,  don't  be  too 
hasty  ;  he  may  be  only  making  an  offer — coming  up  to  in- 
spect— and  if  (as  most  young  and  nervous  salmon-fishers 
out  of  practice  do)  you  strike  and  pull  the  fly  away  from 
him,  he  goes  down  disgusted  with  the  rudeness  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  asked  him  to  dinner  and  then  snatched 
his  dinner  out  of  his  mouth  ;  and  you  might  almost  as  well 
have  assaulted  him  with  a  fork,  or,  in  other  words,  have 
pricked  him.  Ten  times  more  fish  are  lost  from  striking 
too  quickly  than  by  striking  too  slowly.  It  is  hard  to 
wait  when  you  see  a  fish  coming :  still,  you  mv^t  wait,  or 
lose  your  fish.  Some  people  say  that  when  you  see  the 
boil  of  a  salmon,  if  he  means  to  have  it,  he  has  already 
got  it.  But  this  is  a  fenciful  theory.  He  comes  up  to  see 
what  it  is  that  has  attracted  his  attention.  If  he  is  not 
very  eager,  he  first  looks  and  then  decides,  and  you  see  the 
boil  whether  or  no.     Sometimes  the  decision  is  adverse. 
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and  he  does  not  take ;  sometimes,  pleased  with  the  nearer 
inspection,  he  does.  Sometimes,  over-eager,  he  rises, 
misses,  turns  round,  and  has  another  grab — a  moving  fly 
in  a  sharp  stream  Tnay  be  missed.  Either  way,  eight  times 
out  of  ten  there  is  either  the  least  pause  in  the  world  or  a 
very  long  one,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  pulling  away  the 
fly.  Sometimes,  when  very  sharp-set  indeed,  he  makes  no 
bones  of  it,  but  comes  straight  at  it  like  a  lion.  That  is 
when  you  see  the  boil  and  feel  the  pluck  at  the  same  in- 
stant. There  is  not  much  consideration  required  with 
such  fish  ;  you  can  hardly  miss  them. 

I  have  watched  hundreds  of  fish  rise  on  different  rivers, 
being  desirous  of  studying  how  a  salmon  rises  and  takes, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  rise  is  muchjquieter 
than  would  be  supposed  ;  occasionally,  perhaps,  there  is  a 
rapid,  bold  dash  at  the  fly,  when  a  considerable  pother  is 
created ;  but  more  often  than  not  the  salmon  rises  steadily 
to  the  fly,  puts  his  nose  above  water  if  the  fly,  &c.,  is, on 
the  surface,  and  then  goes  down  head  foremost,  with  a 
flourish  of  his  tail  to  send  him  down.  It  is  the  floiuish 
of  the  tail  that  usually  makes  the  splash ;  if  the  fly  is  under 
water,  as  it  mostly  is,  you  seldom  see  more  than  a  boil. 

But  some  salmon-fishers  say  you  '  should  not  strike.' 
Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  what  they  mean  by  striking  is,  you 
shouldn't  hit  a  salmon  as  if  the  roof  of  his  mouth  were  a 
paving-stone,  or  you  were  pvmching  a  whole  flight  of  spin- 
ning-tackle into  a  bony  old  pike,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
quartz-crushing  machine.  But  we  will  effect  a  compro- 
mise, and  therefore  you  should  do  what  they  say  and  I 
have  described,  and  which  they  call  *  letting  him  hook 
himself,'  but  I  call  *  striking.'  To  hit  a  salmon  violently 
as  you  would  a  pike  is  in  some  respects  certainly  not  ad- 
visable, as  you  may  force  him  into  his  most  violent  and 
dangerous  action  when  he  is  best  prepared  for  it,  and  when 
possibly  the  ground  is  not  the  most  suitable ;  whereas,  by 
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a  gentler  mode,  not  calculated  to  alarm  quite  bo  forcibly, 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  steel  may  often  be  taken  out  of 
him,  and  you  may  negotiate  your  exchanges  upon  terms  of 
more  equality,  in  case  the  hooking-place  is  broken  water, 
dangerous  with  sunken  rocks  or  other  obstructions,  as  it 
sometimes  is. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  for  the  angler  to 
master  is  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  dangers,  the  under- 
water rocks,  &c.,  with  which  he  will  have  to  contend.  A 
person  who  possesses  this  knowledge  has,  of  course,  a  great 
advantage  in  playing  his  fish  over  another  who  has  it  not. 
Usually  you  depend  on  your  attendant  to  tell  you,  and 
warn  you  of  all  such  dangers.  I  recollect  an  absinrd  but 
vexatious  incident  happening  to  a  friend  once  on  the  river 
Wye,  near  Builth,  for  the  lack  of  such  knowledge.  The 
river  was  very  low,  and  ran  within  a  narrow  but  very 
abrupt  rocky  channel,  a  mere  broad  groove,  as  it  were,  in 
the  centre  of  its  natiu-al  bed.  At  the  tail  of  some  white 
water,  my  friend  hooked  a  good  fish,  which  immediately 
dashed  up  into  the  white  water,  and  came  down  again 
close  alongside  of  the  near  side  wall  of  the  channel,  which 
was  very  abrupt  there.  Presently  my  friend  observed  the 
salmon,  which  was  still  pulling  hard,  struggling  just  under 
his  feet,  whereas  the  line  was  pointing,  if  anything,  rather 
up-stream ;  before  he  could  do  anything  his  line  was  cut, 
and  the  fish  away  with  his  cast  and  some  six  or  eight 
yards  of  line.  On  going  to  the  spot  towards  which  the 
line  had  pointed,  he  found  a  large  stone  under  water, 
reclining  against  the  near  wall  of  the  channel,  but  leaving 
a  nice  little  triangular  hole  below,  of  which  the  stone 
formed  the  hypothenuse;  through  this  the  salmon  had 
popped  on  his  down-course,  threading  the  eye  of  the 
needle  with  my  friend's  line  in  the  most  dexterous  man- 
ner. Of  course  a  little  knowledge  here  would  have  saved 
everything  and  captured  the  fish. 
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ON  PLAYING  A  SALMON. 

Having  hooked  your  fish^  the  next  point  to  consider  is 
the  playing  of  him,  and  in  this  important  point,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  battle,  the  angler  will  be  guided  very 
much  by  the  fish ;  in  the  latter  half  the  positions  will 
probably  be  reversed.  What  caA  the  angler  do  when  he 
hooks  a  heavy  determined  fish  ?  All  that  he  can  do  is 
just  to  let  him  take  his  own  way,  merely  persuading  him 
strongly  against  the  folly  of  his  conduct  when  he  evinces 
a  disposition  to  run  into  needless  danger,  endeavouring 
to  keep  the  hook  in  him,  diplomatically  if  possible,  uofil 
he  is  amenable  to  reason.  To  be  sure,  in  taking  him 
down  stream,  if  an  awkward  rock  lies  far  out,  and  rather 
in  the  way,  by  the  above  gentle  persuasion  he  may  point 
his  head  so  as  to  drive  clear  of  it.  If  he  goes  on  the 
far  side,  and  the  rod  is  not  long  enough  to  lift  the  line 
over  it,  the  connection  between  the  fish  and  the  angler 
will  probably  cease.  In  taking  a  fish,  or  rather  being 
taken  by  a  fish,  down-stream — ^which  is  always  the  best 
course  that  can  be  taken — the  angler  should  keep  up  with 
the  fish  if  possible.  Indeed  a  salmon  should  never  be 
allowed  to  have  a  yard  more  of  line  out  than  is  positively 
necessary.  The  fisherman  should  never  spare  bis  legs  at 
the  expense  of  his  line.  If  he  does,  the  fish  may,  and 
often  does,  suddenly  turn  and  dart  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, drowning  the  line,  which  it  is  impossible  that  the 
angler  can  get  in  as  quickly  as  the  fish  swims,  and  thus 
all  power  over  the  fish  is  for  a  time  lost,  and  the  bagged 
line  is  liable  to  take  hold  of  any  sunken  obstruction  that 
may  occur,  and,  as  in  ^  all  such  cases,'  obstructions  appear 
to  be  specially  *  made  and  provided ; '  a  drowned  line  is  too 
often  a  lost  fish. 

If  a  fish  shows  a  determination  to  go  to  a  fkH  or  rapid. 
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or  other  undesirable  spot  where  you  cannot  follow  nor 
stop  him,  you  must  but  him.  Some  writers  describe  this 
by  recommending  you  to  throw  the  end  of  the  but  well 
forward,  presenting  it  to  the  fish  as  it  were,  and  putting  the 
rod  well  to  or  over  your  shoulder.  But  this  is  not  butting 
the  fish ;  it  is  middle-jointing  him,  and  if  you  want  to 
strain  your  middle  joint  beyond  redemption  the  very 
best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  follow  this  advice.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  but  a  fish,  the  less  circular  the  position  taken 
by  the  rod  the  more  the  strain  falls  on  the  but.  Only 
try,  by  lifting  a  weight,  in  which  way  the  rod  will  carry 
most.  Let  the  angler  place  the  but  of  the  rod  against  his 
stomach,  and  hold  the  rod  pointing  out  and  away  from 
him,  at  an  angle  of  45^  as  nearly  as  possible.  If  the  re^ 
sistance  becomes  very  strong,  he  may  raise  it  a  few 
degrees ;  but  it  should  never,  unless  he  wishes  to  strain 
the  middle  of  his  rod,  reach  the  perpendicular,  far  less  go 
beyond  it. 

As  I  have  already  said,  some  anglers  play  a  salmon 
heavily  and  some  lightly,  and  this  is  a  moot  point — which 
is  the  most  advantageous.  Now,  there  are  times  when 
you  must  ^  hang  on '  to  a  fish,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of 
*  breaker  or  maker ; '  but  when  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  this,  I  see  no  advantage  in  straining  one's  rod  and 
reducing  the  brilliant  play  of  a  salmon  to  a  sullen  game 
of  *  pulley  hauley,'  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  tackle.  My 
own  plan  is  always  to  play  a  fish  firmly — ^never  timidly, 
that  is  certain  destruction ;  but  while  bearing  on  him 
smartly  and  more  smartly  to  the  end,  not  needlessly  to 
make  work  for  the  rod-maker.  As  to  whether  light  or 
heavy  play  kills  the  most  fish,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
definitely  decided. 

The  artifices  of  salmon  are  multi£eurious,  and  can  only 
be  combated  according  to  circumstances.  ^  Sulking '  is  a 
conmion  one,  particularly  with  heavy  fish ;  and  a  fish  will 
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often  take  up  his  position  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pool 
behind  some  big  stone,  and  there  he  will  remain  without 
moving,  quietly  resisting  every  eflfort  to  stir  him,  some* 
times  for  a  considerable  space.  A  fish  of  this  kind,  or 
a  sluggish  fish,  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  work  by 
getting  behind  him,  letting  out  a  longish  line,  so  as  to  get 
a  straight  down-stream  pull  at  his  head  on  him.  Here  let 
the  angler  put  on  a  steady  heavy  strain,  accompanying  it, 
if  this  does  not  succeed,  with  a  sawing  action.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  turn  the  head  of  the  fish  a  little  broadside  to 
the  stream,  when  the  force  of  the  stream  and  the  line  will 
cause  him  perhaps  to  make  an  efibrt  to  keep  his  position, 
and  the  effort  may  lead  him  to  forget  his  sulky  tactics 
and  aggravate  him  to  rush  forth  to  the  battle  again.  If, 
however,  this  has  no  effect,  a  few  stones  judiciously  thrown 
may  startle  him  out  of  his  propriety,  and  if  your  gillie  can 
manage  dexterously  to  hit  the  line  just  where  it  enters  the 
water  with  a  sharp,  heavy  flint,  he  will  certainly  spare  you 
all  further  trouble.  Sometimes  a  fish  takes  up  his  position 
at  the  side  of  a  river,  and  can  be  dislodged  by  the  aid  of 
the  gaff  handle  or  a  pole.  But  if  the  fish  still  remains 
obstinate  and  is  imapproachable,  the  aid  of  a  bit  of  lead, 
which  can  be  bent  on  roimd  the  line  in  a  circle,  or  a  bit 
of  stiff  paper  cut  like  the  travellers  one  used  to  send  up 
to  one's  kite  as  tags,  or  a  circlet  of  rushes  plaited  round 
the  line,  or  some  such  apparatus,  is  recommended  by 
various  anglers  as  a  method  of  waking  the  fish  up.  It  is 
only,  however,  when  you  can  get  well  above  your  fish,  and 
so  that  the  line  can  be  kept  well  up-stream,  that  anything 
of  this  kind  can  be  tried.  Sometimes  a  fish  sulks  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  where  you  stand,  and  there 
you  are  with  fifty  yards  of  line  out  and  a  heavy  stream 
between  you :  no  position  can  be  more  helpless.  In  all 
matters  like  these,  however,  it  becomes  pretty  much  a 
question  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  angler  and  con- 
venience on  the  part  of  circumstances. 
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I  always  like  to  see  a  salmon  show  himself,  and  the 
oftener  he  jumps  out  of  water  the  better  I  am  pleased. 
In  the  first  place,  the  play  of  a  fish  that  does  so  is  sure  to 
be  the  more  brilliant  and  exciting,  and  in  the  next,  every 
leap  takes  so  much  more  out  of  him  than  a  mere  dart 
through  his  native  element.  It  is  manifest  when  a  salmon 
springs  from  the  water  that,  if  you  keep  the  point  of  the 
rod  up  and  maintain  a  tight  line,  the  fish  in  &lling  on  the 
water  with  a  splash  will  come  a  dead  weight  on  the  rod- 
point,  or  will  manage  to  dash  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
consequently,  whenever  a  salmon  leaps  you  must  keep  a 
slack  line  by  instantly  lowering  the  point  of  the  rod  to 
the  water's  surface  and  giving  as  much  line  as  you  can  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  by  extending  the  point  as  much 
towards  the  fish  as  possible.  The  instant  the  fish  is  in  the 
water  again,  however,  the  point  must  be  raised,  and  a  tight 
line  at  once  recovered. 

When  a  fish  '  jiggers '  or  keeps  up  a  constant  '  jag, 
jag,  jag,'  at  the  line,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  and  trying 
symptom,  and  it  is  extremely  diflScult  to  say  what  to  do. 
Some  anglers  think  it  advisable  to  hold  him  hardish,  and 
to  chance  the  hook  taking  a  fresh  hold  should  he  be 
lightly  hooked ;  others  say  play  him  lightly,  as  it  is  a 
sign  of  his  being  lightly  hooked.  This  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  of.  I  think  it  is  a  sign  that  the  salmon  is  a  fish  of 
experience,  and  is  trying  to  shake  the  hook  out  by  twisting 
and  shaking  his  head  about  and  turning  it  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  as  this  is  trying  the  hold  of  the  hook  in  every 
possible  way,  it  is  not  very  surprising  if  such  a  proceeding 
frees  the  fish  more  often  than  any  other.  I  have  lost 
many  a  *  jiggering'  fish,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  certainly 
have  caught  many  such ;  but  I  know  of  no  feeling  so  un- 
pleasant as  the  sharp  twitch  which  the  process  of  jiggering 
communicates,  with  a  thrill  of  apprehension  to  send  it 
home,  right  up  to  the  very  shoulder. 
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I  have  heard  of  a  hard  running  fish,  when  danger  is 
ahead,  being  stopped  in  his  run  by  the  sudden  taking  off 
of  the  strain  on  him  ;  the  fisherman  casting  off  plenty  of 
loose  line,  and  the  fish  finding  that  he  is  no  longer  pulled 
one  way,  recognises  no  necessity  for  nmning  in  another, 
and  so  stops.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  but  it  sounds  like  a  risk  one  would  not 
like  to  try,  and  I  only  mention  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Salmon  are  often  caught  by  worm,  minnow,  shrimp, 
and  artificial  bait.  The  worm  is  employed  by  means  of  a 
large  hook  capable  of  holding  two  or  three  lob-worms. 
These  should  be  threaded  on  the  hook  so  that  their  tails 
may  hang  down  from  the  hook,  and  form  a  good  big 
bunch  or  mass  of  worm-meat.  Three  or  four  heavy  swan 
shot  or  a  sinker,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  stream,  should 
be  used ;  the  worm  pitched  well  above  the  *  lie '  of  the 
fish,  anri  allowed  to  travel  freely  along  the  bottom.  When 
you  have  a  bite,  be  not  in  too  great  a  hurry,  as  the  salmon 
does  not  bolt  his  prey  instantly,  but  often  mouths  it  for  a 
short  time ;  give  him  time,  and  when  you  think  he  has 
had  time  to  get  the  bait  in  his  mouth,  a  sharp,  steady, 
but  not  too  violent  tug,  will  put  you  en  rapport  with 
him.  Then  look  out  for  squalls,  and  do  the  best  you  can 
with  him.  The  minnow,  par-tail,  and  artificial  baits  are 
used,  in  much  the  same  way  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
for  trout ;  and  the  natural  or  artificial  shrimp,  baited  on 
one  large  hook,  and  cast  and  worked  by  sinking  and 
drawing,  is  a  deadly  bait  on  very  many  rivers.  A  friend 
of  mine  used  shrimps  on  traveller  Nottingham  tackle, 
with  float  and  all  complete,  and  he  did  wonders  with  it, 
and  killed  many  fish  with  the  very  finest  tackle.  I  once 
hooked  a  good  fish  in  the  Gralway  river  with  the  Archi- 
medean minnow,  being  induced  to  try  it  by  seeing  the 
small  fry  flying  from  the  water  as  though  a  pike  were 
after  them.     Usually,  however,  I  do  not  care  to  use  any- 
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thing  but  the  fly.  But  upon  this  occasion  I  had  tried  it 
all  day  futilely,  and  unquestionably  the  salmon  were  feed- 
ing on  some  small  fry,  as  I  saw  them  'fly'  again  and 
again. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  also  say  that  I  have,  seen 
salmon  feed  greedily  on  the  little  eels  which  during  *  eel 
fare  '  run  up  rivers.  These  facts,  combined  with  their 
taking  both  worms  and  minnow,  when  they  can  get  them, 
quite  assure  me  that  the  notion  that  salmon  do  not  feed 
when  in  fresh  water,  which  so  generally  prevails,  is  ex- 
tremely incorrect.  Salmon  do  not  perhaps  feed  very 
voraciously,  because  in  salmon  rivers,  as  a  general  rule, 
food — and  particularly  in  the  heavy  waters  salmon  in- 
habit— is  not  very  abundant,  and  the  salmon  is  not  given 
to  roaming  about  fisir  from  home  in  search  of  food ;  but  I 
very  much  question  if  anything  passes  his  lair  within  eye- 
shot, which  is  at  all  worth  his  notice,  that  he  does  not 
take  stock  or  toll  of. 

The  spoon  is  also  a  capital  artificial  lure  for  salmon, 
and,  in  trolling  upon  lakes,  is  often  employed  with  great 
success.  Perhaps  the  best  artificial  bait  of  all  is  the 
phantom  minnow  of  moderate  size.  I  have  found  the 
yellowish  ones  answer  best,  but  possibly  the  others  are 
quite  as  good  in  some  waters. 

SEA-TROUT  FISHING. 

Sea-trout  are  of  two  species :  the  white  trout  of  Ireland, 
which  is  the  salmon  trout  or  Sahno  trvMa  of  England 
and  science,  and  the  grey  trout  or  bull-trout  of  Tweed, 
Coquet,  and  elsewhere,  or  SoIttio  eriox.  The  bull-trout, 
when  it  reaches  any  size,  is  a  bad  riser ;  an  occasional  one 
may  be  taken  on  the  trout  fly  in  the  spring,  and  when 
a  kelt  it  takes  greedily.  Though  generally  held  by 
connoisseurs  to  be  an  inferior  fish  to  the  salmon,  it  is 
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held  in  high  estimation  by  the  French,  who  pay  as  much 
for  it  as  they  do  for  sabnon ;  ^  but  as  they  eat  kelts  with 
a  relish  and  call  th&m  salmon,  one  need  not  be  surprised 
at  anything  they  do  in  that  way.  Bull-trout  seldom  take 
the  salmon  fly  well,  but  now  and  then  they,  will  come  at 
minnow  and  worm.  There  is  a  disputed  point  as  regards  the 
bull-trout,  whether  or  no  he  is  the  veritable  *  whitUng ' 
of  the  Border  when  in  his  grilse  state.  This  I  cannot  of 
course  decide  beyond  question,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
have  in  the  same  river  caught  both  the  grilse  bull-trout, 
and  the  ordinary  white  or  salmon-trout,  each  of  about  a 
pound  or  a  poimd  and  a  half  in  weight,  and  that  the 
natives  call  them  both  whitling,  so  which  is  really  entitled 
to  the  name  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  The  flies  for  both 
these  lish  on  the  Border  rivers  are  the  same,  and  are  called 
whitling  flies  :  they  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  sea-trout 
and  white-trout  flies  used  elsewhere.  As  to  the  style  of 
fishing,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  decided  in  it,  for  one 
almost  as  often  catches  sea-trout  with  the  common  trout 
fly,  when  trouting,  as  with  the  small-sized  salmon  fly  when 
salmon  fishing,  or  with  both,  as  the  regular  orthodox  sea- 
trout  fly.  More  bull-trout  are  caught  on  a  big  March  brown 
or  an  extra-sized  wall  fly  or  Greenwells'  Glory  in  the  Tweed 
than  on  any  other  flies  I  know  of. 

The  sewin,  of  Wales,  is  the  bull-trout  proper,  but  the 
usual  confusion  has  been  created  by  the  frequent  presence 
no  doubt  of  the  salmon-trout  also.  In  fact,  in  Wales 
everything  that  is  not  either  a  salmon  or  brown-trout,  is 
a  sewin.  Hence  much  diversity  in  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  the  sewin. 

The  white-trout  is  one  of  the  gamest  fish  that  swims. 
Like  a  champion  of  the  light  weights,  he  is  all  activity : 


*  And  80  do  the  English,  for  that  matter ;  for  I  haye  often  seen  large 
bull-trout  sold  in  the  London  shops  for  prime  Scotch  salmon. ' 
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when  hooked  he  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  now  up, 
now  down,  now  in  the  water,  and  now  out ;  indeed,  an 
hour  or  two's  white  trout-fishing,  when  the  fish  are  in  the 
humour,  is  about  as  lively  and  pleasant  a  sport  as  the 
angler  can  desire ;  and  as  salmon-trout  often  take  the  fly 
well  up  to  six  and  seven  pounds  weight,  where  they  ar^ 
found  of  that  size,  the  sport  is  little  inferior  to  the  best 
grilse-fishing.  They  also  take  a  spinning-bait  well  while 
still  in  salt  water,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  it  is 
common  to  fish  for  them  thus. 

As  to  where  they  are  to  be  sought,  that  experience 
alone  will  determine.  They  abound  in  many  lakes  to 
profusion,  and  take  nobly  in  them.  I  have  myself  caught 
a  hundred-weight  of  them  in  a  day  in  a  lake  in  Ireland, 
lliey  are  found  in  most  salmon  rivers,  and  in  smaller 
streams  which  are  too  shallow  for  salmon.  The  smallest 
mountain  beck  will  often  when  in  spate  give  good  sport. 
They  also,  as  I  have  shown,  take  in  salt  water,  and  are 
quite  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  as 
they  are  in  the  highest  pool  up  amongst  the  mountains, 
for  they  are  great  and  pertinacious  travellers.  You  may 
catch  them  in  salmon  pools,  in  dull  eddies,  and  in  sharp 
streams ;  so  I  can  give  no  advice  which  would  be  of  any 
value  on  that  score.  They  are  at  times  very  false  risers, 
and  come  very  short  at  the  fly  when  making  apparently  a 
capital  rise.     This  is  very  trying  to  the  temper. 

A  double-handed  trout  rod  or  a  light  grilsing  weapon 
will  be  foimd  the  most  advisable  rod  for  sport.  The  gut 
should  be  single,  round  and  sound,  and  not  too  coarse,  but 
stouter  than  you  would  use  for  ordinary  trouting,  and  two 
flies  may  well  be  used,  as  you  ¥dll  often  have  a  fish  at  each, 
when  *  luck  attend  you.'  They  take  bait  as  freely  as  fly, 
and  are  the  most  sporting  and  game  fish  which  the  angler 
meets  with.  I  append  a  list  of  sea-trout  flies  to  the  list 
of  salmon  flies. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

SALMON   FLIES, 

LIST  OF  BALMOM   FLIBS — OKmttAL  FLIBS — LIST  OF  FUBS   FOB 
SCOTCH  BITBlkS. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  tying  flies  from  de« 
scription  is  to  hit  off  the  right  shade  of  colour.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  overcome  this  difficulty  in  point  of  de- 
scription ;  but,  more  or  less,  it  must  always  exist,  and  the 
fly  tyer  must  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  find  myself  un- 
able, out  of  twenty  shades  of  green,  for  example,  to 
describe  in  words  any  particular  shade  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mistake. 

The  component  parts  of  a  salmon  fly  are  variously 
named  by  different  writers,  and  I  have  therefore,  to  avoid 
mistakes,  at  Plate  VIII.  fig.  8,  p.  284,  given  a  figure  of  a 
salmon  fly,  in  which  each  part  is  lettered  and  named 
according  to  the  part  indicated,  as  follows:  — a,  the  tag; 
6,  the  tail ;  c,  the  but ;  cZ,  the  tinsel ;  «,  the  body ;  /,  the 
hackle ;  g,  the  shoulder  hackle ;  A,  the  under  wing ;  ^,  the 
upper  wing ;  j,  the  cheek  ;  k,  the  head ;  Z,  loop. 

I  have  been  many  years  collecting  this  list  of  flies,  of 
the  majority  of  which  I  have  brought  patterns  away  from 
the  rivers  themselves,  so  that  they  are  descriptions  of  the 
actual  flies  used  on  the  rivers  by  the  habitues  thereof. 
When  these  have  been  collected  long  since,  I  have  verified 
them  subsequently  by  reference  to  old  friends  and  persons 
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still  living  on  the  rivers.  When  I  have  been  able  to  get 
them,  I  have  obtained  other  patterns  from  well-known  fly 
tyers  or  professors  of  the  art  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of 
their  favourite  streams,  and  for  this  special  fourth  edition 
I  have  gone  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  afresh, 
and  renewed  and  added  largely  to  most  of  the  lists.  Many 
acts  of  kindness  and  liberality  have  I  to  be  thankful  for  in 
this  respect,  and  to  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  lent  me 
any  assistance  I  desire  here  to  oflFer  my  very  sincerest  and 
warmest  thanks.  They  have  assisted  in  a  good  and  useful 
work,  as  the  description  of  the  various  flies  employed  for 
each  separate  river  of  any  note  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  never  been  brought  together  in  any  work  before ;  and 
indeed  I  may  say  never  could  be  by  anyone  who  has  not 
enjoyed  the  peculiar  and  favourable  facilities  which  I  had 
for  obtaining  access  to  the  most  strictly  preserved  waters. 
There  are  many  persons  who  hold  that  half-a-dozen  flies 
are  enough  to  kill  salmon  on  any  river  in  the  kingdom, 
and  who  will  despise  the  notion  of  such  an  extended  list  of 
flies.  To  such  irreverend  scoffers  and  heretical  unbelievers 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  Let  them  indulge  in  their  reper^ 
toire  of  a  bit  of  old  Turkey  carpet  and  a  live  barn-door 
rooster.  They  are,  to  the  artists  who  attain  eminence  in 
the  delightful  occupation  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate, 
what  the  chalker  of  pavements  is  to  a  Landseer.  Equally 
well,  no  doubt,  would  they  land  a  salmon  if  they  hooked 
him  with  a  clothes-prop,  a  jack-line,  and  a  meat-hook. 

Hooks  are  varied  so  much  in  size,  not  only  by  different 
makers,  but  even  by  the  same  makers,  and  the  numbering 
and  lettering  becomes  so  troublesome  and  complicated, 
that  I  have  given  a  scale  of  Limerick  hooks  of  sizes  num- 
bered for  reference,  as  the  easiest  and  simplest  mode  of 
expression.  For  sizes  mentioned  in  the  appended  list  of 
flies,  see  Plate  XVL 

I  have  described  a  number  of  general  flies  which  are 
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more  or  less  used  upon  several  rivers  with  success ;  and 
these  will  always,  when  the  angler  is  unacquainted  with 
the  special  and  pet  varieties  for  the  fish  of  the  river  he  is 
bent  on  plundering,  form  an  efficient  corps  de  reserve^ 
and  amongst  them  a  killer  or  two  will  certainly  be  found. 

The  Doctor. — ^This  is  a  very  general  and  deserved 
favourite — one  of  the  most  general  favourites  we  have,  in 
fact.  Commencing,  then,  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  tie  on 
as  a  tag  three  or  four  turns  of  fine  gold  twist.  Tail,  a 
single  gold  pheasant  topping,  over  this,  as  a  but,  a  turn  of 
scarlet  crewel ;  body,  pale  blue  floss  silk,  with  hackle  a 
shade  or  two  darker,  wound  on  from  tail  to  head  (this  is 
varied  at  times  with  blue  jay's  feather) ;  silver  tinsel  (in 
large  flies  of  all  kinds  the  tinsel  may  be  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  addition  of  some  twist  woimd  on  beside 
it).  At  the  shoulder  a  brown  grouse,  partridge,  or  bustard 
hackle  may  be  wound  on ;  a  blue  jay  is  sometimes  used 
over  the  blue  hackle.  The  wing  is  a  mixed  wing,  contain- 
ing fibres  of  bustard,  dark  turkey,  argus  pheasant,  and 
claret,  blue,  and  yellow  fibres  of  stained  swan  feathers,  the 
latter  predominating.  In  smaller  flies  mallard  and  pin- 
tail are  introduced.  The  head  is  of  scarlet  crewel.  This 
fly  is  dressed  upon  any  sized  hook,  from  about  No.  6  to 
No.  10,  to  suit  the  water. 

The  Silver  Doctor  is  also  a  good  standard  fly.  Tag, 
silver  tinsel ;  tail,  gold  pheasant  topping ;  a  turn  of  red 
crewel  over  the  stump  of  it  for  the  but ;  body,  silver  tin- 
sel; hackle  blue,  as  before,  with  a  brown  hackle  at  the 
shoulder,  and  a  small  speckled  gallina  over  it;  wing, 
chiefly  of  pintail,  with  a  few  red  and  blue  fibres,  and  two 
toppings  over  it;  red  crewel  head.  And  a  very  pretty 
showy  fly  it  makes.     Size  as  before. 

Having  finished  with  the  medical  profession,  we  now 
turn  to  the  army,  and  produce 

The  Colonel. — There  are  two  uniforms  which  the  colonel 
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rejoices  in ;  the  one  a  bright  gold  or  yellow,  and  the  other 
a  red  gold,  or  orange.  Tag,  gold  twist  and  two  turns  of 
bright  yellow  floss ;  tail,  red  and  yellow  sprigs  mixed  with 
gallina,  and  a  topping ;  no  but ;  body,  yellow  floss  half-way 
up,  and  then  orange  pig's  wool ;  over  this  is  ribbed  side  by 
side  gold  twist  and  tinsel  and  black  floss  (a  bit  of  unra- 
velled coarse  sewing  silk  does  better) — first  the  twist,  then 
the  tinsel,  then  the  black  silk ;  yellow  hackle  from  tail  to 
head,  bustard  hackle  at  shoulder  ;•  under  wing  gold  phea- 
sant tippet,  two  feathers  shortish  ;  on  either  side  of  these 
strips  of  bustard  and  argus  pheasant  (the  dark  small 
speckled  feather);  fibres  of  yellow  thrown  in  here  and 
there,  and  over  all  a  topping,  with  blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black 
head.  For  the  orange  variety  read  orange  for  yellow. 
Size  various,  from  about  No.  4  to  8. 

The  Major* — Tag,  silver  twist  and  ruby  floss:  tail, 
fibres  of  bustard  hackle,  tippet  and  a  topping ;  body  com- 
posite, viz.  two  turns  of  medium  blue,  ditto  of  dark  orange, 
about  four  or  five  of  bright  claret,  and  two  more  of  blue 
pig's  wool,  over  this  silver  tinsel  and  gold  twist  side  by 
side;  a  red  claret  hackle,  commencing  from  the  orange 
wool,  the  blue  wool  picked  out  in  longish  fibres  at  the 
shoulder,  over  this  a  bustard  hackle,  then  the  wing,  and 
over  that  a  yellow  hackle.  The  wing  is  composed  of  a 
white  ribbed  snipe's  feather,  with  longish  tippet  on  either 
side,  over  this  bustard  and  gold  pheasant  tail  in  strips, 
with  red,  blue,  and  greenish-yellow  fibres,  and  over  all  a 
topping ;  black  head.  It  is  a  capital  fly,  but  I  think  some 
of  the  dressing  is  rather  overdone,  and  might  be  dispensed 
with.     Size  same  as  the  last. 

Following  up  the  military  lead,  we  come  to  the  Rangers. 

The  Black  Ranger. — Tag,  silver  twist  and  golden  floss; 
tail,  the  bright  red  breast  feather  of  Indian  crow  and  a 
topping;  but,  two  turns  of  black  ostrich;  body,  two  or 
three  turns  of  golden  floss,  ditto  of  bright  fiery-red  pig's 
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wool,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  of  black ;  silver  tinsel 
and  twist ;  very  dark  blue  hackle,  extending  from  the  red 
mohair,  black  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing,  a  pair  of  long 
jungle  cock  feathers,  a  trifle  longer  than  the  hook ;  doubled  * 
tippet  feathers  over  them,  topping  over  all ;  blue  macaw 
ribs ;  and  kingfisher  at  the  cheeks. 

The  Blue  Ranger. — Tag,  silver  twist  and  gold-coloured 
floss  ;  tail  as  before ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  gold-coloured 
floss  and  fiery-red  wool  as  before ;  light  blue  pig's  wool  for 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  blue  hackle,  a  shade  darker  from 
almost  the  middle  of  the  wool  to  the  shoulder,  gallina 
hackle  over ;  silver  tinsel  and  twist ;  wing,  a  pair  of  tip- 
pets; double  jungle-cock  over  them;  topping  over  all; 
black  head.  Both  these  flies,  as  regards  size,  to  follow  the 
colonel's  lead.  We  will  now  leave  the  military  and  go 
into  the  church. 

The  Parson  (Plate  XI.  p.  369). — This  is  a  very  showy 
fly,  and  is  used  chiefly  on  the  Erne,  but  it  is  a  capital  fly 
anywhere  where  a  showy  fly  is  required.  It  is  on  the  Erne 
rather  a  generic  name  for  a  series  of  flies  than  for  any 
special  one,  as  we  have  there  green  parsons,  and  blue 
parsons,  and  golden  parsons,  and  so  on  ;  the  parson  being 
merely  significant  of  plenty  of  toppings  in  the  wing.  The 
golden  parson,  however,  is  my  idea  of  the  fly,  and  this  I 
will  describe. 

Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  mauve  floss ;  tail,  two  toppings, 
a  few  sprigs  of  tippet  and  a  kingfisher ;  body,  two  turns  of 
golden  floss  silk,  then  golden  pig's  wool,  merging  into 
orange ;  silver  twist ;  golden  orange  hackle  over  the  wool, 
red  orange  hackle  over  that,  and  two  or  three  or  more 
short  toppings  tied  in  at  the  breast,  instead  of  shoulder 
hackle  ;  wing,  a  tippet  feather  with  a  cock  of  the  rock  (not 
the  squared  feather)  on  either  side,  and  one  above,  strips 

*  Donble  feathers  mean  where  a  short  feather  is  laid  on  oyer  and  beside 
a  long  one  of  the  same  kind. 
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of  pintail  or  wood-duck  on  either  side,  and  as  many  top- 
pings as  you  can  pile  on — seven  or  eight  or  more  if  you 
like.  These  are  often  tied  on  with  the  turn  bent  upwards 
at  Ballyshannon,  and  it  gives  them  more  play  in  the  water. 
Kingfisher's  feathers  on  either  cheek,  and  blue  macaw  ribs; 
black  head.  This,  however,  is  decidedly  a  topping  par- 
son, a  sort  of  bishop  or  archbishop  parson,  in  fact,  and  not 
for  every-day  use ;  we  only  bring  him  out  when  the  feel- 
ings of  the  salmon,  having  resisted  all  ordinary  persuasive- 
ness, require  to  be  very  strongly  appealed  to.  But  if  you 
substitute  a  golden  olive  hackle,  with  a  medium  claret 
above  that,  and  blue  jay  at  shoulder,  no  breast  toppings, 
and  reduce  the  number  of  toppings  in  the  vring,  and  tie 
into  the  wing  a  couple  of  gold  pheasant  saddle  feathers 
over  the  tippet  feather,  a  capital  working  parson — a  sort 
of  curate — is  produced,  fit  for  hard  every-day  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  bourgeois,  and  b^in  with  one 
whose  very  name  is  ensanguined. 

The  Butcher. — This  is  a  very  general  favourite ;  it  kills 
almost  wlierever  there  are  salmon.  In  the  Awe,  the  Orchy, 
the  Brora,  the  Naver,  the  Thurso,  the  Helmsdale,  the 
Annan,  and  the  Taw  and  Torridge,  and  one  or  two  Welsh 
rivers,  it  is  a  prime  favourite.  Tag,  gold  twist  and  dark 
orange  floss ;  tail,/>Qe  topping ;  but,  black  ostrich  herl ; 
body,  two  oT.J^fee  turns  of  claret,  ditto  of  medium  blue, 
ditto  of  reid,  and  the  rest  of  dark  blue  pig's  wool ;  broad 
silver  tinsel ;  medium  red  claret  hackle;  gallina  on  shoulder ; 
under  wing,  a  tippet  and  gold  pheasant  rump-feather,  over 
them  strips  of  brown  mallard,  bustard,  peacock  wing,  wood- 
duck,  and  blue  and  yellow  swan  strips ;  black  head. 

Here  is  another  plan  of  dressing  the  fly  sent  me  by  a 
friend,  who  is  a  very  skilful  brother  of  the  craft,  being'  no 
less  than  the  gentleman  who  used  to  write  those  chatty 
articles  in  *  Bell's  Life,'  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  *Fin-' 
I  give  his  own  directions.     Mixed  wing,  rich  long  jungle- 
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cock  feathers  over;  body,  claret,  blue,  and  orange  pig's 
"wool ;  three  turns  of  broad  silver  twist;  dark  claret  hackle 
at  shoulder,  light  claret  to  the  tail;  small  kingfisher 
feather  on  each  shoulder ;  tail  topping,  and  wood-duck ; 
and  he  adds,  *  I've  killed  lots  of  fish  with  this  fly.' 

The  Baker  is  another  good  general  fly ;  dressed  small 
it  is  a  standard  fly  on  the  Dovey.  Tag,  gold  twist  and 
lightish  blue  floss ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black  herl ;  body, 
three  turns  of  golden-coloured  floss,  dark  orange,  light 
blue,  and  red  pig's  wool ;  broadish  gold  tinsel ;  medium  red 
claret  hackle,  gallina  at  shoulder,  with  light  blue  over  it ; 
imder  wing,  two  tippet  feathers,  sprigs  of  gold  pheasant 
tail,  bustard,  peacock,  red,  bright  green,  and  blue  and 
yellow  sprigs  of  swan  over  ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 
Having  given  the  butcher  and  baker,  the  trades  will 
not  be  complete  without 

The  Ccmdieatick  Maker. — This  is  a  fly  to  light  the 
salmon  to  bed  with.  I  dressed  one  as  a  whim  some  years 
since,  and  sent  it  to  a  friend,  who  reported  favourably  of 
it  to  me ;  since  then  it  has  done  useful  service.  The  body, 
for  the  lower  half,  is  black  silk ;  the  upper,  black  pig's 
wool,  very  bushy  towards  the  shoulder,  and  picked  out 
at  the  breast;  hackle,  golden-olive,  with  claret  at  the 
shoulder ;  tinsel,  broad  silver ;  tail,  scarlet  ibis  and  wood- 
duck  ;  wing,  five  or  six  toppings  with  double  jungle- cock 
on  either  side.  At  dusk  this  fly  will  often  show  the  salmon 
the  way  upstairs,  when  others  will  fail. 

The  Childers. — This  is  another  excellent  general  fly. 
It  is  a  slaughterer  on  the  Thurso,  the  Naver,  the  Helms- 
dale, and  the  Brora.  Tag,  gold  twist  and  golden  coloured 
floss ;  tail,  a  topping,  some  teal,  and  tippet ;  body,  yellow, 
change,  and  dark  red  (somewhat  of  a  lake)  pig's  wool ; 
broad  gold  tinsel ;  hackle,  dark  red  claret  and  light  blue 
on  the  shoulder ;  wing,  a  good  lump  of  whitish  tipped 
dark  turkey,  and  strips  of  bustard,  and  gold  pheasant  tail 
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over  it,  mixed  with  slices  of  blue,  pale  red,  orange,  and 
yellow  swan  ;  head,  black. 

The  forgoing  flies  are  dressed  of  various  sizes  to  suit 
the  water. 

The  Olarel} — Tag,  gold  twist  and  gold  floss ;  tail,  a 
topping,  and  slips  of  blue  and  red  macaw ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  three  turns  of  orange  floss,  the  rest  medium 
reddish  claret  pig's  wool ;  stoutish  gold  thread ;  a  light 
reddish  claret  hackle,  commencing  about  half-way  down 
the  body,  with  a  couple  of  turns  of  black  hackle  at 
shoulder ;  xmder  wing,  a  tippet  feather,  and  over  it  mixed 
fibres  of  gold  pheasant  tail,  turkey,  bustard,  and  peacock, 
fibres  of  green  and  red  parrot  thrown  in,  and  one  topping 
over  all ;  ribs,  blue  macaw,  black  head.  This  fly  may  be 
varied  by  altering  the  shade  of  the  claret,  which  may  be 
from  light  red  to  dark  purple  claret,  the  wing  being  sobered 
down  as  the  fly  is  made  darker.  It  is  a  very  usefiil  fly, 
and  a  general  favourite.  It  may  be  made  of  almost  any 
size,  from  4  to  10  or  11  even.     It  is  good  for  sea  trout. 

The  Ouinea  Hen  (see  the  adjoining  Plate,  fig.  3). — 
This  is  a  specimen  of  a  trimmed  fly ;  i.e,  the  hackle  is 
trimmed  or  clipped  on  the  breast,  whilst  it  is  left  long  and 
full  on  the  back  in  order  to  form  a  part  of  the  wing.  In 
the  illustration  it  might  with  advantage  be  trimmed  a 
little  closer  on  the  breast.  Tag,  orange  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  body,  medium  blue  floss ;  hackle,  guinea  hen  (small 
speckled),  laid  on  pretty  thick  and  trimmed  off  on  the 
breast:  silver  twist ;  wings,  gold  pheasant  tail,  and  tippet, 

'  I  call  this  a  claret.  I  hardly  know  what  would  be  the  proper  term. 
Some  might  caU  it  a  fien'  brown,  bnt  having  the  fete  of  Martin  Kelly  before 
me,  I  eschew  Fiery  Browns.  To  my  riew  of  the  case  there  are  two  clarpfs, 
one  in  which  the  red  tinge,  and  the  other  in  which  the  blue  or  purple  pre- 
dominate. Some  perhaps  would  describe  this  as  plum  colour,  though  to  my 
mind  it  is  hardly  blue  enough  for  plum.  I  shall  endearonr  to  distinguish 
them  thus. 
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mixed  fibres  with  guinea  hen  and  teal  and  yellow  fibres  i 
blue  macaw  ribs ;  head,  peacock  herL  Size,  6,  7,  and  8» 
A  useful  fly ;  varies  nicely  by  dyeing  the  hackle  yellow. 

Black  and  Teal, — Tag,  silver  twist  and  golden  floss ; 
tail,  one  topping;  but,  black  herl;  body,  two  turns  of 
orange  floss,  the  rest  black  (either  floss,  horsehair,  mohair, 
or  unlaid  sewing  silk),  in  large  flies  fur  is  often  used ; 
broadish  silver  tinsel;  black  hackle  over  three  parts  of 
the  body,  gallina  (the  dark  feather  with  the  large  round 
spots,  not  the  small  speckled  gray)  on  the  shoulder ;  wing, 
double  jungle-cock  with  topping  over  them,  and  two  good- 
sized  teal,  or  the  small  feather  of  the  black  partridge,  one 
on  either  shoulder  to  form  a  body  to  the  wing ;  head,  gold 
thread.  This  is  my  own  pattern  of  dressing  this  fly,  and 
a  very  good  one  I  consider  it  to  be.  The  fly  is  a  first-rate 
general  fly,  and  should  be  kept  of  all  sizes,  as  it  will  kill 
large  lake  and  river  trout  or  sea  trout,  as  well  as  salmon, 
if  regulated  in  size.  The  smaller  patterns  may  be  made 
with  single  jungle-cock  feathers,  a  trifle  more  teal  being 
added*  It  is  one  of  the  best  flies  that  can  be  used  on  the 
Spey  and  Tay.  Some  persons,  however,  dress  it  purely 
with  a  teal  wing ;  it  is  good  anyhow. 

TheNamaen. — There  is  not  a  prettier  body  made  than 
the  Namsen  boasts  of.  It  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine. 
Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail,  one  topping,  some  red  parrot,  and 
pintail  sprigs ;  body  roughish,  two  turns  of  bright  yellow 
pig's  wool  merged  into  deep  orange,  and  that  into  medium 
red  claret,  and  that  again  into  bright  medium  ^or  inclining 
to  darkish)  blue ;  the  upper  part  of  the  claret  and  the 
blue  tied  in  roughly  for  picking  out,  the  blue  the  longest, 
of  course ;  silver  tinsel  with  gold  thread  beside  it ;  longish 
black  hackle  on  shoulder;  wing,  slips  of  dark  tiu-key, 
bright  bustard,  bittern  wing,  red,  blue,  and  greenish- 
dyed  swan ;  head  black.     Size,  from  4  or  5  to  9  or  10. 

ThePopham, — This  is  a  peculiar  species  of  fly,  and,  in 
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the  interest  of  the  fly-tyer,  I  have  given  a  cut  of  it  (see 
Plat^  XIII.  fig.  1).  It  kills  upon  two  or  three  rivers 
in  the  North,  I  believe,  on  the  Ness  and  the  Brora,  and 
occasionally  elsewhere.  It  never  was  a  great  favourite  of 
mine,  being  a  very  troublesome  fly  to  tie.  It  is,  however, 
an  established  favourite  with  some  anglers,  and  therefore 
I  describe  it.  Tag,  gold  twist ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  two 
turns  of  peacock  herl.  The  body  is  in  three  joints ;  the 
lowest  is  yellow,  the  middle  one  blue,  and  the  upper  one 
orange  floss.  At  every  joint  there  is  a  turn  or  two  of 
peacock  herl,  and  tied  in  instead  of  a  hackle,  and  pointing 
downwards  like  a  hackle,  are  three  or  four  of  the  small 
red  feathers  in  the  breast  of  the  Indian  crow.  Fine  gold 
twist ;  blue  jay,  hackle  at  shoulder ;  mixed  wing,  fibres 
of  gold  pheasant  tail  and  tippet,  bustai-d,  teal,  blue,  yellow 
and  claret-dyed  swan,  and  a  topping  over  all;  peacock 
herl  head.     Size,  from  7  to  11. 

The  Britannia. — This  is  a  very  rich  fly,  but  it  is  a  tried 
accepted  favourite  upon  many  rivers.  It  kills  well  on  the 
Thurso,  to  which  river,  by  the  way,  I  first  introduced  it 
several  years  ago.  I  had  very  good  sport  with  it  there. 
The  tag,  gold  twist ;  tail,  a  good-sized  topping,  a  bit  of 
scarlet  ibis  and  fibres  of  Florican ;  body,  two  or  three 
turns  of  bright  golden  floss,  and  then  bright  orange  pig^s 
wool ;  gold  tinsel,  and  silver  twist ;  bright  red  claret 
hackle,  bustard  or  wood-duck  hackle  over  that,  and  dark 
blue  or  green  hackle  on  shoulder,  or  rather  as  a  ruflf  over 
the  wing :  under-wing,  a  couple  of  shovel  duck-feathers, 
with  from  three  to  five  toppings  over  it,  two  short  jungle- 
cock  on  either  shoulder,  and  two  shorter  still  kingfisher 
just  below  and  over  them  at  cheek ;  head,  gold  thread.  A 
very  warm  gorgeous-looking  fly.  By  using  a  dark  orange 
or  a  red-brown  hackle,  the  warmth  of  the  fly  may  be  toned 
down.  The  green  shoulder-hackled  fly  is  my  favourite. 
Size,  4,  5,  or  6. 
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The  Ocldfinch  (Plate  X.  fig.  2,  p.  340).— I  give  an 
illustration  of  this  fly  because  it  is  the  handsomest  and 
neatest  specimen  of  a  showy  salmon  fly  I  know  of.  Tag, 
gold  tinsel  and  black  floss ;  tail,  a  topping ;  body,  gold- 
coloured  floss ;  hackle  pale  yellow,  blue  jay  at  shoulder ; 
gold  tinsel;  wing,  composed  entirely  of  toppings;  red 
macaw  ribs,  and  black  head.     Size,  5  to  7. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  before-named  general  flies  are 
good  for  Norway,  if  dressed  large  and  showy. 

TWEED  FLIES. 

Few  rivers  are  so  varied  in  their  character  as  the  Tweed, 
which  comprises  in  its  length  every  kind  of  water — rapid, 
dub,  stream,  fall,  &c.  The  lower  part  of  the  salmon 
fishing  is  mostly  boat-fishing ;  higher  up  it  can  be  fished 
a  good  deal  from  the  shore.  The  waters  or  holdings  are 
not  generally  extensive,  being  very  valuable,  and  fetching 
high  rente.  The  flies  are  not  large,  and  the  sport  runs  from 
February  to  the  end  of  November.  For  close  information 
see  a  capital  little  work  by  Younger,  published  by  Ruther- 
ford of  Kelso,  wherein  every  water  and  cast  on  the  Tweed 
is  named  and  described. 

The  Durham  Rcmger. — This  is  a  favourite  pattern  on 
the  Tweed,  but  it  is,  like  most  of  the  Tweed  flies,  good 
anywhere.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  gold  floss;  tail,  one 
topping ;  but,  two  turns  of  black  herl ;  body,  two  turns  of 
light-orange  floss,  then  two  of  dark-orange,  of  claret,  and 
black  pig's  wool,  respectively — according  to  the  size  of  the 
fly  the  turns  may  of  course  be  increased  or  lessened ;  the 
black  wool  to  be  picked  out  at  the  breast.  Over  the  whole 
of  the  wool  a  coch-y-bondu  hackle  (red  with  black  centre), 
stained  a  bright  red- orange,  two  turns  of  black  hackle 
over  it,  and  a  light  blue  hackle  on  the  shoulder  ;  wing,  a 
pair  of  longish  jungle-cock  in  centre,  double  tippets  on 
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either  side,  one  topping  over  all ;  blue  macaw  ribs,  and  a 
kingfisher  feather  on  either  cheek. 

Jock  Scott. — Another  good  Tweed  pattern,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  general  flies  we  have  elsewhere. 
Tag,  gold  twist ;  tail,  one  topping  and  one  Indian  crow- 
feather;  body,  in  two  joints,  gold-coloured  floss  the 
lowest,  and  blact  floss  the  upper;  from  the  joint  is  tied, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Popham,  two  or  three  short 
toucan  points,  and  over  the  buts  of  them,  at  the  joint, 
two  turns  of  black  herl;  silver  twist,  a  black  hackle 
over  the  black  joint,  and  speckled  gallina  at  shoulder ; 
wing  mixed,  a  white  tip  turkey  slip  in  the  middle,  fibres 
of  pintail,  or  teal,  bustard,  brown  mallard,  yellow,  red, 
and  green  parrot,  one  topping  over  all,  blue  macaw  ribs, 
a  kingfisher  on  either  cheek.  If  dressed  large,  dyed  swan 
instead  of  parrot.  Any  size  to'  suit  the  water,  from  6  to 
10  or  11. 

The  Dun  Wing, — Another  capital  Tweed  favourite, 
which  is  a  pretty  general  one  also.  Tail,  one  topping  and 
sprigs  of  tippet;  body,  light  orange,  red-claret,  darkish 
blue  and  black  pig's  wool  in  about  equal  portions  merging 
into  each  other  ;  broadish  silver  tinsel ;  black  hackle  down 
to  the  red  wool,  a  few  fibres  of  the  blue  wool  picked  out 
at  the  breast ;  wings,  two  strips  from  the  dun  brown 
feather  sometimes  found  in  the  tail  of  a  turkey.  This  fly 
is  a  general  favourite  on  the  Kircudbrightshire  Dee,  the 
Annan,  and  Nith  ;  and,  dressed  on  a  long  large  hook,  it  is 
good  on  the  Tay  and  many  other  streams  besides.  Size, 
from  5  or  6  to  9  or  10. 

The  Drake  Wing. — This  is  another  good  Tweed  fly, 
and  a  fair  general  favourite  also.  Tail,  tippet  sprigs,  and 
a  yellow  toucan  feather  ;  body,  orange,  red,  and  black  pig's 
wool,  the  red  being  about  two-fifths  and  the  black  three- 
fifths  of  the  body ;  broadish  silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  a  coch* 
y-bondu  hackle,  stained  a  dark  orange  red,  the  black  part 
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being  left  on  for  the  shoulders,  and  over  this  a  lavender 
hackle  ;  wing,  two  strips  of  pintail.  Any  size,  from  6  to 
11. 

The  small  edition  of  this,  used  in  the  summer,  is 
called  the  Teal  Wing,  teal  being  substituted  for  pin- 
tail. 

White  Wing. — This  fly  I  have  never  seen  save  on  the 
Tweed.  It  is  a  capital  fly  for  the  evening  there,  how- 
ever, and  kills  well.  Tail,  one  topping,  and  a  bit  of 
tippet ;  body,  one  turn  of  yellow,  one  of  orange,  two  of 
claret,  and  the  rest  of  black  pig's  wool ;  broad  silver 
tinsel ;  black  hackle  from  tail  to  head ;  light  blue  hackle 
on  shoulders ;  two  slips  of  white  swan  for  wings.  Size, 
4,  5,  or  6. 

The  White  Tip. — ^This  fly  is  like  the  last  in  every  par- 
ticular, save  that  there  is  no  orange  in  the  body,  and  the 
wings  are  two  slips  of  tha  feather  from  a  wild  duck's  wing 
with  white  tip  and  but,  and  black  in  the  middle.  Size, 
from  5  to  8. 

The  Toppy. — A  noted  old  Tweed  fly,  and  as  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  simplest  form  of  salmon  fly,  I  give  an 
illustration  of  it  (see  Plate  X.  fig.  1,  p.  340).  Tag,  ruby 
floss ;  tail,  a  tuft  of  yellow  mohair ;  body,  black  pig's 
wool ;  fine  silver  tinsel ;  two  turns  of  red  hackle  next  the 
tail,  black  hackle  for  the  rest  of  the  fly ;  wings,  two  strips 
of  dark  turkey  tipped  with  white ;  head,  red  mohair. 
Size,  from  5  to  8. 

The  Black  and  Yellow  is  another  capital  fly,  a  first-rate 
general  evening  fly  too  anywhere.  Tag,  silver  twist  and 
orange  floss ;  tail,  a  topping  or  two  according  to  size  of 
fly ;  but  black  ostrich ;  black  silk  body ;  silver  tinsel  (if 
large  fly,  twist  with  it) ;  black  hackle,  light  blue  hackle 
on  shoulder ;  wing,  red  feather  of  gold  pheasant  rump, 
the  remainder  of  the  wing  composed  of  toppings  according 
to  the  size  and  requirement  of  the  fly,  from  three  to  seven 
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or  eight  probably;  kingfisher  cheeks;  and  blue  macaw 
ribs ;  black  head.     Size,  from  6  to  10  or  11. 

The  WiUchi6on  has  a  silver  body,  ribbed  with  silver 
thread,  with  a  mixed  wing  of  bustard,  wood-duck,  pintail, 
blue  and  red  macaw,  with  a  pair  of  jungle-cock  at  the  sides, 
and  kingfisher  cheeks,  and  one  topping  over  all ;  blue 
macaw  ribs.  Hackle  a  medium  blue  with  bright  lake 
hackle  over  at  shoulder  ;  tag,  silver  thread  and  gold  floss  ; 
tail,  a  topping,  and  a  short  stump  of  tippet;  but,  red 
crewell ;  head  black. 

Sir  Richard  has  tag  and  tail  as  before,  a  short  feather 
of  Indian  crow,  instead  of  tippet ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body 
black  iioss ;  broad  silver  tinsel  and  thread ;  gallina  hackle 
at  shoulder,  and  blue  jay  over  wing  as  before,  with  a 
sprig  of  gold  pheasant  tail,  black  partridge,  and  tippet  let 
in ;  no  jimgle-cock. 

Some  of  the  Tay  flies,  particularly  the  Wasps,  dressed 
small,  will  kill  well  in  the  Tweed.  The  above  patterns 
are  nearly  all  from  the  rSp&iix>ire  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
James  Wright,  of  Sprouston,  a  first-rate  artist.  Beloe  of 
Coldstream,  and  Forrest  of  Kelso,  are  also  excellent  fur- 
nishers of  angling  requisites.  Forrest  has  a  high  name  as 
a  salmon-rod  maker,  and  Beloe  is  celebrated  for  his  trout 
flies.  For  a  salmon  fly,  however,  James  has  deservedly 
'  the  call '  on  Tweedside.  Tweed  flies  range  in  size  from 
medium-sized  salmon  down  to  sea-trout  size.  The  latter 
are  tied  on  double  hooks,  which  are  very  effective.  Since 
the  last  list  was  compiled  little  or  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  Tweed  flies.  The  gayer  flies  certainly  have 
the  call,  and  the  Wilkinson,  Jock  Scott,  and  the  Durham 
Eanger,  with  the  Blue  Doctor,  are  the  most  powerful 
persuaders  plied  upon  Tweed ;  the  old  dun  wings  and 
drakes  going  more  out  of  request.  I  shall  keep  them  on 
the  roll  however,  as  now  and  then  they  come  in. 
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THE  KIBCUDBRIGHTSffllRE  DEB. 

The  Ciee  flies  given  below  will  also  kill  on  the  Dee,  as 
will  the  dun  wing  Tweed  flies  ;  but  the  favourite  fly,  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Laurie,  of  Laurieston,  an  old  resident  and  renter 
of  fishing  in  that  river,  is :  tail,  a  small  topping ;  body,  two 
turns  of  yellow,  and  the  rest  of  black  pig's  wool ;  silver  tin- 
sel, black  hackle,  and  two  slips  of  swallow-tailed  gled  for 
wings.  The  flies  are  not  large,  the  ordinary  grilse  size  and 
smaller. 

Mr.  Herbert  Maxwell,  of  Monreith,  has  sent  me  an 
account  of  the  Wigton  rivers,  with  patterns  of  flies ;  and 
his  remarks  are  so  clear  and  to  the  purpose  that  I  append 
them. 

THE  CBEE   AND   ITS  TRIBUTABT  THE   MINNICK. 

*  These  are  both  good  spring  rivers. 

'  No.  1. — ^Tail,  a  small  topping  and  tuft  of  red  parrot ; 
body,  yellow-orange  merging  into  scarlet  and  claret  for 
half  the  body ;  the  upper  half  black  pig's  wool,  dressed 
roughish ;  hackle  brown-red,  with  plenty  of  black  hackle 
on  shoulder ;  thin  gold  tinsel  doubled ;  wing,  turkey  dun 
with  lightish  tips. 

'  No  2. — ^Tail  and  body  and  tinsel  as  before;  lower  hackle 
as  before,  shoulder  hackle  lightish  medium  blue ;  wing, 
slips  of  brown  mallard. 

'  No.  3. — Tail  and  tinsel  as  before ;  body,  dark  cinnamon 
brown  (darker  than  cinnamon) ;  hackle  the  same  shade, 
shoulder  hackle  black ;  >ring,  brown  mallard. 

*  These  are  the  standard  flies,  sizes  from  8  to  12  in 
your  Limerick  scale.  They  are  varied,  and  I  think  improved 
by  a  topping  over,  or  small  tippet  feather  under  the  wing. 
The  fish  are  numerous  but  small ;  most  weigh  about  lOlb. 
The  Butchers  and  Doctors  kill  well,  and  small  dark 
clarets. 
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THE   BLADENOCH. 

'A  fair  spring  river,  but  at  no  season  so  good  as  the 
Cree,  and  the  fish  are  very  shy.  The  same  flies  will  kill 
well  dressed  larger,  but  the  favourite  is  the  dun  wing, 
as  dressed  by  Wright  of  Sprouston  (see  Tweed,  p.  344). 
Sizes  from  4  to  6  in  spring,  down  to  9  or  10  in  summer. 
The  Butcher  (p.  338)  is  a  prime  favourite  also  for  spring. 

THE  LUCE. 

*  This  is  a  late  river,  but  the  fish  run  far  heavier  than 
in  either  of  the  others,  a  20-lb.  fish  being  by  no  means  a 
rarity.     My  favourite  fly  is  dressed  as  follows : 

'Tag,  gold  tinsel,  tail  red  parrot,  teal,  and  yellow 
macaw ;  body,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet  and  claret  pig's 
wool,  dressed  spare ;  gold  thread  double ;  grouse  hackle  on 
shoulder ;  wings,  red  wild  turkey,  one  topping  over  ;  hook 
6  to  10. 

'  Another  good  one  is  a  claret  body,  with  blue  hackle 
on  phoulder,  grey  mallard  wing,  or  teal  for  small  sizes. 

'  The  following  eccentricity  is  reckoned  excellent  as  a 
change,  and  I  know  it  does  good  work.: 

*Tag,  gold  tinsel;  tail,  topping ;  body,  half  yellow,  half 
pea-green  pig's  wool,  dressed  spare;  gold  tinsel;  green 
hackle  over  green  pig's  wool ;  grouse  at  shoulder ;  wings, 
brown  mallard,  between  which  a  bright  blue  hackle ;  over 
them  one  topping;  head,  black  ostrich.  Hook  8  or  9. 
About  as  ugly  a  fly  as  you  will  find. 

'  The  upper  waters  of  the  Cree  and  the  Minnick  are 
protected,  but  the  lower  and  better  part  is  netted.  The 
Bladenoch  is  preserved  by  an  association,  but  the  Luce  is 
terribly  netted ;  the  fish  slaps  are  sometimes  built  up, 
and  in  short  a  general  state  of  neglect  and  ignorance  of 
what  is  law  prevails.     As  to  the   stake  netting  in  the 
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Solway,  into  which  these  rivers  debouch,  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  Scotch  shore  fairly  bristles  with  nets ;  it  is  a 
marvel  fish  get  through  and  up  at  all. 

*  There  are  other  streams  in  Ayrshire  and  up  the  West 
coast,  which  have  their  peculiar  flies;  but  were  you  to 
notice  all  the  rivers,  your  book  would  swell  to  two  or 
three  volumes  on  salmon  alone,  which  I  presume  is  not 
your  intention. 

*  Herbert  E.  Maxwexx.' 

Mr.  Maxwell  very  kindly  subsequently  sent  me  the 
following : — 

'  Add  to  the  Minnick  flies  for  a  low  bright  water  the 
following,  known  as  the  "  Dusty  Miller." 

*  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  dark  olive  floss ;  tail,  one  topping ; 
but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  embossed  silver  tinsel,  gold 
thread ;  dark  olive  hackle,  gallina  at  shoulder ;  wing,  gold 
pheasant  tail,  mallard,  teal,  green  parrot  and  lavender 
swan;  jungle-cock  at  cheek  ;  head  black.  Hook  9  to  11.' 
Subsequently  this  has  become  a  capital  general  fly. 

THE   AYRSHIRE   STINCHAR 

Is  a  fine  water;  if  the  nets  were  off,  I  doubt  not  it 
would  be  the  best  in  the  West.  The  nets  are,  I  believe, 
to  be  regulated  in  future  by  the  proprietor.  Lord  Stair,  a 
keen  fisher.  I  have  never  fished  it,  but  he  told  me  the 
other  day  he  had  four  fish  weighing  76  lb.  Large  Dee  flies 
are  used  there,  and  a  curious  dun  turkey,  with  a  second 
pair  of  wings  half  way  down  the  body.* 

Mr.  J.  Dalrymple  Hay  also  sent  me  patterns  and  de- 

'  The  plan  is  common  on  the  Tay,  and  is  employed  when  rery  long 
hooks  are  nsed,  and  when  the  fly-dresser  has  not  any  feathers  by  him  long 
enough  in  the  fibre  to  make  the  wing.  He  then  takes  two  short  fibres,  and 
by  aUowing  one  to  overlap  the  other  the  requisite  efl&ct  is  produced. 
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scriptions  of  flies  in  the  Luce,  but  the  only  one  which 
Mr.  Maxwell  had  not  already  sent  in  thus  described : — 

Drake  wing*  (light),  red  and  black  body,  with  brown 
hackle;  and  Mr.  Hay  adds,  ^I  have  seen  a  jungle-cock 
feather  do  well  in  heavy  water  late  in  the  seasou.' 

THE   ANNAN  AND   NITH. 

The  following  foiu:  patterns  for  the  Annan  were  sent 
me  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  by 
Mr.  Eowell,  the  fishing-tackle  maker  of  St.  Alban's  Row, 
Carlisle.  They  are  nicely  tied,  and  look  decidedly  blood- 
thirsty : — 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail,  some  sprigs  from  the 
saddle-feathers  of  gold  pheasant ;  body,  very  rough  pig's 
wool,  a  sort  of  orange-brown  at  tail,  merging  into  more 
and  more  brown,  until  it  is  dark  bear's  brown  at  shoulder  ; 
coch-y-bondu  hackle,  with  plenty  of  black  at  the  but  for 
the  shoulder ;  medium  gold  tinsel ;  wings,  two  slips  of 
grey  drake  under,  and  two  of  light  dun  turkey  over. 

No.  2  is  very  much  the  same,  only  the  body  is  a  trifle 
yellower  at  the  tail ;  the  tail  is  made  of  tippet  sprigs,  and 
the  body  is  not  so  deep  a  brown  up  at  the  shoulders. 
The  under  wing  is  of  peacock,  not  too  bright,  and  the 
upper  of  dark  dun  turkey. 

No.  3.  Tail  and  hackle,  as  in  No.  1  ;  body,  bright  me- 
dium brown  throughout ;  wing,  peacock,  brovmish  at  the 
but.  All  these  flies  are  rough,  and  well  picked  out; 
medium  fine  gold  twist.     Hooks  7  and  8. 

No.  4  is  a  floss  silk  body ;  tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  black 
partridge  or  teal,  and  some  gold  pheasant  saddle-feather ; 
but,  black  ostrich  ;  body  (lower  half)  yellow,  inclining  to 
orange,  upper  half  dark  medium  blue;  hackle,  coch-y- 

I  Pintail,  or  the  lighter  mallard  feathers. 

I 
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bondu,  blue  jay  at  shoulder ;  silver  tinsel ;  wing  mixed 
pintail  and  teal,  tippet  (dyed  red)  a  gold  pheasant  sword 
feather,  slips  of  claret  and  orange  swan,  with  a  good  deal 
of  golden  pheasant  tail  over  all.  Hook  No.  5.  No  heads 
to  these  flies. 

I  had  further  a  note  from  Mr.  Maxwell  with  respect  to 
the  Annan  and  Nith,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : — 

*  Captain  Stewart  tells  me  that  he  always  uses  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  dun  and  white  tip  turkey  and  brown  mal- 
lard as  dressed  by  Jamie  Wright  of  Sprouston  (see  Tweed 
flies),  that  prince  of  dressers  for  Scottish  waters.  Also  the 
Butcher  (p.  338),  and  a  fly  dressed  as  follows : — Tag,  silver 
tinsel ;  tail,  one  topping  and  red  Indian  crow,  or  tuft  of 
floss  silk ;  body,  half  lemon  yellow,  half  black  mohair  or 
pig's  wool,  according  to  size  of  fly  ;  coch-y-bondu  hackle, 
with  black  at  shoulder;  mixed  wing,  of  mallard,  teal, 
yellow  and  lavender  swan,  and  plenty  of  red  macaw,  with 
or  without  small  tippet  under,  and  topping  over  wing; 
head,  black  herl. 

*  But  the  speciality  of  both  these  waters  is  the  dun 
wing,  size  from  6  to  12,  according  to  the  season.' 

THE   ABERDEENSniKE   BEE. 

There  are  many  Dees  in  the  kingdom,  two  noted  ones 
in  Scotland  and  one  famous  river  in  England  and  Wales. 
That  which  I  here  refer  to  is  the  chief  one,  or  the  Aber- 
deenshire Dee.  It  is  almoat  a  pattern  river  for  the  skilful 
salmon-fisher,  but  will  not  admit  of  being  fished  by  a 
muCF;  in  fact  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  river  to  fish.  The 
lower  reaches,  as  on  the  Conon,  are  not  good  rising  ground, 
as  the  salmon  run  through  and  rise  badly  while  resting — 
the  Aboyne  water  perhaps  being  the  cream  of  the  Dee. 
The  casts  aie  rapid  rough  streams  and  often  heavy,  but  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  streams^  in  Scotland.    The 
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flies  used  are  peculiar,  and  the  local  ones  are  of  little  use 
on  any  other  river  in  Scotland,  save  perhaps  a  small  size 
of  the  Grled  Wing,  or  the  Tartao,  which  may  be  used  for 
the  Don.  The  flies  are  usually  large,  but  slenderly  dressed, 
being  meant  to  catch  the  salmon's  eye,  I  presume,  in  the 
deep  rough  water  (which  a  small  fly  would  not),  and  not 
to  frighten  him,  which  too  gross  (givsse)  an  imposition 
perhaps  might  do.  Some  of  the  flies  used,  as  the  Eagle 
(local  *  aigle ; '  dtd  here  I  may  say  that  the  Aberdeenshire 
dialect  is  the  worst  and  most  non-imderstandable  to  a  stran- 
ger of  any  in  Scotland ;  for  though  tolerably  experienced, 
I  never  could  understand  half  my  gillies  said  when  they 
were  conversationally  inclined  during  my  visits  there) — I 
say,  the  *  aigle '  is  little  more  marvellous  as  a  fly  than  the 
dialect  is  as  a  dialect ;  and  if  we  might  liken  some  flies  to 
shrimps  and  prawns,  and  others  to  butterflies  and  dragon- 
flies,  the  Eagle  completely  knocks  all  such  possibilities  on 
the  head,  as  it  is  like  nothing  on,  over,  or  under  the  earth 
or  water  that  I  know  of.  The  Dee  flies  are  dressed  upon 
hooks  specially  made  for  them :  these  are  very  long  in  the 
shank,  with  the  Limerick  bend.  The  large  class  of  flies 
run  from  about  No.  2  in  the  given  scale,  down  to  No.  6, 
but  with  this  condition  :  the  shank  of  the  hook  which  re- 
presents the  No.  2  size  of  bend  is  just  an  inch  longer  for 
the  Dee  flies,  while  that  of  No.  6  is  an  inch  and  a  half,  the 
intermediate  ones  being  of  proportionate  length.  For 
smaller  flies,  ordinary  Limerick  hooks  are  used,  even  down 
to  an  ordinary  No.  7  or  8  book. 

The  Oled  Wing  or  Red  Wing,  as  it  is  termed,  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  of  the  local  flies.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail, 
gold  pheasant  saddle ;  body,  one-third  orange-yellow,  and 
two-thirds  claret,  or  light  piurple  claret  mohair,  dressed 
very  sparely ;  broadish  silver  tinsel  laid  on  rather  thinly 
and  in  long  spirals ;  black  heron's  hackle  of  the  largest 
size,  or  two,  if  one  will  not  go  far  enough,  dressed  down  to 
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the  yellow  mohair ;  they  must  be  of  the  longest  fibre,  the 
longer  the  better ;  teal  hackle  on  the  shoulder,  without 
which  no  Dee  fly  is  thought  complete ;  wings,  two  good 
strips  of  swallow-tailed  gled  of  the  longest  fibre,  or  of  red 
dun  turkey  of  the  like  colour.  Of  course  these  feathers 
must  be  of  thin  substance  and  fine  in  the  fibre,  to  give 
them  play,  and  they  are  to  be  set  apart — a  rather  nice 
operation  to  do  neatly,  the  strips  requiring  to  be  carefully 
prepared  first  by  tying  in  at  the  extreme  but ;  no  head,  as 
it  is  thought  to  cause  a  ripple,  while  the  sharp  head  of  the 
regular  Dee  fly  cuts  the  water  with  a  smooth  even  gliding 
motion,  opening  and  shutting  its  large  fibres  with  most 
lifelike  apf>earance. 

The  Tartan  (Plate  XII,  fig.  1,)  is  a  strange-look- 
ing fly,  and  is  rather  a  troublesome  fly  to  dress.  Tag,  gold 
tinsel ;  tail,  gold  pheasant  rump  ;  body,  half  orange  and 
half  scarlet-red  mohair  laid  on  sparely,  of  course ;  broadish 
gold  tinsel  also  spare;  hackle,  first  a  stripped  sandy- 
red  cock's  hackle  (that  is,  only  one  side  of  it  to  be  used, 
the  other  being  stripped  off),  and  on  top  of  this,  the 
large  blue-grey  hackle  or  feather  from  the  heron's  back 
and  nxmp ;  the  larger  the  better,  they  cannot  be  too  large, 
as  when  the  hackle  is  laid  on  the  fibres  are  expected  to 
extend  from  the  very  head  to  the  farthest  bend  of  the 
hook.  It  is  an  awkward  feather  to  lay  on,  as  are  all 
heron's  hackles,  being  very  delicate.  It  should  be  tied 
in,  to  commence  from  as  low  down  as  it  can  be  conve- 
niently tied,  so  as  to  leave  enough  for  a  good  thick  brush 
from  the  head.  In  winding  on  the  hackle  if  any  of  the 
red  hackle  fibres  under  it  be  wound  in,  they  must  be 
picked  out  afterwards  with  the  needle,  and  put  in  their 
proper  position.  At  the  shoulder,  a  teal  hackle  of  course. 
Wings,  two  strips  of  silver-grey  mottled  turkey  (the  small 
mottled  feather) ;  these  feathers  are  not  easy  to  get.  When 
this  fly  is  finished,  and  before  it  is  properly  pressed  down 
into  shape,  it  looks  like  an  enormous  spider,  er  daddy 
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longlegs  ;  it  certainly  is  a  monstrosity,  though,  after  all, 
not  such  a  monstority  as 

The  Eagle. — There  are  two  Eagles,  the  grey  and  yellow. 
The  yellow  is  simply  the  same  feather  as  the  grey,  only 
dyed  of  a  bright  canary  yellow  ;  indeed,  I  believe,  in  the 
evening,  the  '  yalley  aigle '  is  the  fiivourite,  and  is  the 
more  eflFective  fly  of  the  two.  The  tail,  body,  &c,,  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  gled  wing ;  a  quantity  of  the 
down  or  fluffy  part  of  the  golden  eagle's  feather — the 
part  on  and  above  the  thigh  is,  I  fancy,  the  best — is  then 
woimd  on  like  a  hackle,  till  the  fly  looks  like  the  but  end 
of  a  largish  eagle's  feather  itself;  on  the  shoulder  is  of 
course  the  invariable  teal  hackle ;  wings,  two  broadish 
strips  of  silver-grey  turkey,  the  large  mottled  or  broad 
striped  and  banded  feather  being  selected. 

The  above  are  local  flies ;  but  a  claret  body  and  hackle, 
with  mixed  wing  of  long  brown  turkey,  argus,  and  bustard 
feathers,  with  a  gold  pheasant  sword  feather  in  the  midst, 
does  well  also ;  as  does  the  black  body  and  silver  tinsel, 
with  gallina  shoulder  and  mixed  wing. 

Most  of  these  flies  are  from  Mr.  Brown's  patterns,  the 
well-known  tackle-maker  of  Aberdeen,  the  inventor  of  the 
phantom  minnow.     He  dresses  them  as  few  others  can. 

Since  the  last  list  was  made  up  Mr.  Brown  writes  me 
word  that  few  changes  of  any  note  have  taken  place^ 
He  says : 

'  I  do  not  know  of  any  *  Standard  Patterns,'  other 
than  what  you  have.  Everyone  who  can  make  a  fly  makes 
new  patterns,  but  those  who  use  the  plain  flies  use  the 
patterns  you  have  in  the  book;  but  a  great  many 
fishermen  are  going  into  the  gay  flies,  such  as,  Jock  Scott, 
Silver  Doctor,  Childers,  Butcher,  Popham,  &c.,  which 
you  know  very  well.  For  my  part  I  generally  try  what  I 
have  been  generally  successful  with  on  former  occasions, 
though  I,  like  others,  go  in  now  and  then  for  the  gay 
patterns.  W.  Bbown.* 
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THE  DON. 


The  Don  debouches  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Dee, 
but  no  two  rivers  can  well  be  more  dissimilar ;  the  Dee 
nmning  through  the  wildest  moorland  and  mountain 
scenery,  and  having  no  trout  in  it  worth  notice,  and  the 
Don  running  through  beautifiil  pastoral  and  well  tilled 
districts,  and  looking  more  like  a  Hampshire  than  a  High- 
land salmon  stream,  and  containing  perhaps  as  fine  trout 
as  any  river  in  Scotland.  Yet  the  salmon  seem  to  like 
very  similar  flies ;  a  small  reduction  in  point  of  size  being 
made.  The  Don  flies  are  not  so  large  as  those  for  the 
Aberdeen  Dee,  though  aft^r  the  same  fashion.  Indeed, 
smallish  Dee  flies  are  fair  sized  Don  flies  ;  and,  as  on  the 
Dee,  the  Gled  Wings  and  Tartans  are  standard  flies  on 
the  Don,  and  are  varied  by  using  brown  or  grey  mallard 
wings.     Beyond  these  are — 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  few  fibres  of  gold 
pheasant's  rump  and  a  small  tuft  of  yellow  crewel ;  but 
black  ostrich  herl ;  body,  black  pig^s  wool :  silver  twist ; 
hackle,  black  with  blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  wings,  gled  or 
dun  turkey  strips.     Size,  7  to  10. 

No.  2.  Tag,  tail,  and  but  as  before  ;.  body,  about  two- 
fifths  dark  red  and  three-fifths  dark  blue  pig;  hackle 
(only  at  shoulder)  light  blue,  and  over  it  a  short  grouse 
hackle ;  wings,  strips  of  the  red  of  dun  turkey  feather 
speckled  with  black.     Size,  7  to  10, 

No.  3.  Tag,  gold  tinsel;  tail,  a  tuft  of  orange  crewel; 
body,  two-thirds  orange  and  one-third  black  pig ;  narrow 
gold  tinsel ;  hackle  (only  half  way  down),  a  large  coch-y- 
bondu  hackle,  with  well  marked  centre ;  wings,  strips  of 
grey  mallard  with  brownish  points.     Size,  9  to  11. 

No.  4.  Tail,  a  few  fibres  of  gold  pheasant's  rump ;  body, 
half  yellow  and  half  mediiun  red  pig's  wool ;  gold  twist 
hackle  (only  half  way  down),  a  small  black  heron's  hackle 

▲  A  2 
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just  long  enough  in  the  fibre  to  cover  the  point  and  barb ; 
wings,  grey  mallard  as  before,  with  a  trifle  more  brown 
at  the  tip.     Size,  9  to  1 1. 

No.  5.  Tail,  a  small  topping;  body,  purple  claret 
pig's  wool;  silver  twist;  hackle,  black  heron  dressed 
3pare,  and  only  on  the  shoulder,  but  longer  in  the  fibre 
than  the  bend  of  the  hook ;  wings,  two  strips  of  gled  6x 
red  turkey. 

No.  6.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  small  bit  of  topping  ; 
body,  brown- orange  mohair;  gold  tinsel;  blue  heron's 
hackle,  fibres  to  extend  to  about  the  bend  of  the  hook  ; 
wings,  two  strips  of  bright  speckled  grey  turkey.  Size,  9 
to  11 .     Patterns  from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Aberdeen. 

THB  DEVBHON. 

Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  Don  flies  last  described  are 
standard  patterns  also  for  the  Deveron.  Patterns  from 
3Vfr.  Brown. 

THE  NESS. 

The  Ness  is  a  large  and  heavy  river  issuing  from  a  very 
large  lake.  Loch  Ness,  which  is  fed  by  several  good  salmon 
Btreams,  of  which  the  Garry  is  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy. The  Garry  is  an  excellent  early  spring  river, 
whereas  the  Ness,  through  which  all  the  Garry  fish  nm, 
13  but  an  indifferent  one.  The  Ness  is  a  fair  summer 
river,  and  also  gives  plenty  of  grilse  and  large  sea-trout  to 
the  rod  ;  later  on,  the  salmon  run  of  the  largest  size.  The 
streams  and  pools  on  the  Ness  are  remarkably  fine  and 
bold.  The  casts  are  mostly  fished  from  a  boat,  though,  in 
'places,  they  can  be  fished  from  the  shore, 

For  so  large  a  river  as  the  Ness,  the  flies  used  are  very 
.9mall.  One  of  the  best  killers,  which  I  found  to  answer 
on  the  Ness  better  than  any  fly  I  could  dress  or  obtain, 
>vas  an  old  Thurso  pattern  which  I  obtained  from   Mr» 
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Dunbar  years  ago.  I  had  three  of  them,  and  they  had 
lain  in  my  book  for  years  without  being  used :  but  if  you 
keep  a  fly  long  enough  it  is  sure  to  come  in  useful  at 
last.  Johnnie  Macdonald  *joost  liked  the  look  o'  'em,' 
and  I  *joost'  took  Johnnie's  *  adveece,' and  I  did  well  with 
them  when  I  distinctly  failed  with  other  flies.  They  had 
been  dressed  small,  I  conclude,  for  very  young  and  late 
patterns,  if  they  were  meant  for  the  Thurso. 

N04  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping and  tippet  sprigs ;  but,  pale  blue  ostrich  herl ;  body, 
two  turns  of  light  blue-green  floss ;  yellowish  olive-green 
pig's  wool,  with  a  bit  of  orange  at  shoulder  ;  silver  tinsel ; 
bright  claret  hackle ;  wing,  a  tippet  and  saddle  feather, 
gold  pheasant  tail,  and  a  good  bit  of  wood-duck  on  either 
side. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  lemon  floss;  tail,  one  top- 
ping ;  body,  yellow  one-third,  the  rest  dark  red  (almost 
claret)  pig's  wool ;  silver  tinsel ;  medium  blue  mohair  tied 
on  in  locks  at  the  shoulder  for  hackle,  grouse  hackle  over 
it ;  under  wing,  a  small  tippet  feather,  over  strips  of  bus- 
tard, peacock,  pintail,  and  dark  orange — yellow  swan.  A 
very  good  fly. 

No.  3.  The  Denison  is  said  to  kill  well  at  times  there, 
and  as  the  late  Speaker's  brother,  who  is  the  godfather  to  it, 
is  a  very  successful  fisherman  there,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  information  is  pretty  accurate.  Tag,  one  turn  of  silver 
twist,  do.  of  claret,  and  ditto  of  yellow  floss  ;  tail,  one  top- 
ping, and  a  slip  of  wood-duck  ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body, 
one  half  silver  thread,  and  the  other  light  blue  floss ;  silver 
twist ;  hackle,  light  blue  (only  down  to  the  silver),  blue 
jay  at  the  shoulder.  So  far  the  fly  is  a  compromise 
between  the  two  doctors.  The  wing,  however,  is  peculiar, 
having  a  greasy  look  from  the  two  gold  pheasant  rump 
feathers  in  it.  Imprimis^  two  tippet  feathers,  with  a 
jungle-cock  on  either  side  aa  long  as  the  hook ;  over  these 
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again  two  gold  pheasant  rump  feathers  (same  size  as  the 
tippet),  one  topping  over  all ;  blue  macaw  ribs  and  black 
head.  It  is  a  showy  fly,  but  I  would  banish  the  rump 
feathers,  and  use  doubled  jungle-cock  instead.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  as  attractive,  and  would  lose  that  greasy 
look,  which  I  do  not  admire. 

No.  4.  This  is  also  a  capital  fly  on  the  Ness  or  any- 
where else  ;  it  is  a  nice  warm  fly,  and  a  favourite  of  mine. 
Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  yellow  floss ;  tail  one  topping ;  body, 
orange-yellow,  merging  into  distinct  orange,  and  that 
again  into  a  red-brown  or  burnt  sienna  at  the  shoulder, 
some  of  it  to  be  picked  out  at  the  breast ;  grouse  hackle 
only  on  shoulder ;  wing,  sprigs  of  pintail,  bustard,  pea- 
cock, and  tippet,  one  topping  over. 

No.  5.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  blue  floss  ;  tail,  one  top 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  three  turns  of  gold- 
coloured  floss ;  the  rest  bright  yellow  pig's  wool ;  silver 
tinsel ;  orange-yellow  hackle  over  the  wool  only,  with 
a  light  purple  claret  at  shoulder;  mixed  wing  of  gold 
pheasant  tail,  pintail,  gallina  fibres,  red,  yellow,  and  orange 
swan  fibres ;  kingfisher  cheeks ;  and  blue  macaw  ribs. 

No.  6.  Tail,  one  toppirg ;  body  half  yellow  and  half 
lightish  medium  blue  pig's  wool ;  silver  twist ;  medium 
blue  hackle  (only  over  blue  wool),  grouse  hackle  on 
shoulder;  wing,  one  tippet  feather  and  strips  of  gold 
pheasant  tail,  bustard  and  pintail  over  it;  a  few  sprigs 
of  gold  pheasant  sword  feather  for  ribs.  This  is  also  a 
capital  general  fly ;  the  body  is  somewhat  like  one  of 
the  Conon  bodies.  The  same  fly,  with  pea-green  pig's 
wool  and  hackle,  makes  a  good  change. 

No.  7.  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  and  one  turn  of  ruby  floss ; 
tail,  one  topping;  body,  orange  merging  to  brown,  and 
that  into  blue  pig's  wool,  dressed  roughish;  hackle,  darkish 
medium  blue  only  at  shoulder ;  silver  tinsel ;  wing,  a 
tippet  feather,  and  slips  of  brown  mallard  and  pintail  over 
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it,  two  short  pea-green  parrot  feathers  over  the  buts  of 
these  feathers ;  blue  macaw  ribs. 

No.  8.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  but,  black 
ostrich  ;  body,  gold  coloured  floss  three  turns,  black  mohair; 
silver  tinsel ;  black  hackle,  blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  wing, 
slices  of  yellow  and  orange  swan,  brown  and  grey  mallard 
and  gold  pheasant  tail,  a  few  sprigs  of  tippet,  one  topping 
over  all ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  kingfisher  at  either  cheek.  This 
is  also  a  capital  fly  for  the  Shin. 

The  above  patterns,  with  an  exception  or  two,  are  from 
the  selection  of  my  worthy  gossip  Snowie,  of  Inverness. 

No.  9.  The  Highlander. — I  have  included  this  fly  in 
the  list  of  Ness  flies,  though  I  think  it  is  better  for  the 
Carron  and  some  of  the  Rosshire  rivers  than  the  Ness.  It 
is  the  best  fly  you  can  put  on  the  Carron.  Tag,  silver 
twist  and  gold  floss ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ; 
body,  gold-coloured  floss,  nearly  half  up  the  body  for  a 
small  fly  ;  if  large,  a  few  turns  of  silk,  and  then  yellow  pig's 
wool,  above  this  dirty  olive-green  mohair ;  silver  tinsel ; 
pea-green  hackle  from  tail  to  head,  blue  jay  at  shoulder ; 
^ngs,  sprigs  of  tippet  gold  pheasant  tail  and  mallard, 
with  pintail  over,  double  jungle-cock  on  either  side,  and 
over  ail  a  topping ;  black  head. 

The  two  Doctors  and  the  Popham  are  often  used  with 
advantage,  and  the  Claret  and  the  Highlander  may  be 
found  useful  at  times. 

The  Ness  flies  are  usually  small,  not  larger  than  grilse 
flies,  and  even  in  heavy  water  a  very  moderate-sized  fly  is 
suflBcient.     They  run  from  6or7tolOorll. 

THE  CONON. 

The  Conon  isa  large  river  which  has  some  capital  tri- 
butaries, the  best  of  which  perhaps  is  the  Blackwater 
which  for  its  length  is  usually  very  well  stocked  with  fish 
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The  upper  parts  of  the  Conon  are  very  pretty  and  tempt- 
ing, containiDg  fine  streams  and  good  pools,  but  the  lower 
reaches  are  heavy  and  dull.  The  fish  for  the  most  part 
run  through  them  without  resting  long,  and  while  they 
do  rest  rise  but  indifferently* 

Here  are  three  flies  for  the  Conon,  all  of  which  are 
first-rate  general  flies  and  will  kill  anywhere* 

No.  1.  Tag,  two  turns  of  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  one  topping 
and  some  sprigs  of  tippet ;  body,  one  turn  of  bright 
orange  brown,  continued  with  yellow  half-way  up,  and  the 
remaining  half  with  medium  (inclining  to  light)  blue, 
pig's  wool,  rough  and  well  picked  out;  broadish  silver 
tinsel ;  black  hackle,  pretty  thick,  but  only  laid  on  at  the 
shoulder;  wing,  blight  mottled  peacock  wing,  with  a 
shortish  jungle-cock  on  either  side,  rather  better  than 
half  the  length  of  the  wing. 

No.  2.  Tag,  tail,  and  body  as  before,  merely  changing 
black  pig's  wool  for  the  blue*  The  hackle  is  the  same,  but 
is  dressed  over  the  whole  of  the  black  wool  (or  half  the 
body) ;  wing,  one  tippet,  with  bright  peacock  over  it,  short 
jimgle-cock  on  either  side  as  before. 

No.  3.  Tag  and  tail  as  before.  Body,  olive  yellow 
changing  into  dirty  orange,  and  that  again  into  a  purple 
claret  at  the  shoulder ;  silver  tinsel ;  black  hackle  from 
tail  to  head ;  peacock  wing. 

The  size  of  these  flies  for  the  Conon  wiL  vary  from 
medium  salmon  down  to  small  grilse  size,  or  from  5  to  8 
or  9. 

THE  LOCHT. 

I  give  now  four  flies  for  the  Lochy.  The  Lochy  flies 
should  be  dressed  smaller  even  than  the  Ness,  not  much 
above  sea-trout  size.  These  patterns  are  from  Mr.  Farlow, 
of  191  Strand. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  twist;  tail,  a  topping  and  three  or 
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four  sprigs  of  red  parrot ;  body,  two  turns  of  yellow,  ditto 
of  red,  and  the  rest  of  black  crewel ;  gold  tinsel ;  a  black 
hackle  only  at  the  shoulder,  with  a  blue  jay  over  it ;  under 
wing,  tippet  with  slips  of  brown  mallard  over,  mixed  wood- 
duck  and  gallina  above  that ;  blue  macaw  ribs* 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  orange  floss  ;  tail,  one  top- 
ping, a  few  sprigs  of  tippet  and  wood-duck  mixed ;  but 
peacock  herl;  body,  pale  blue  silk;  fine  silver  thread 
doubled ;  lightish  red  claret  hackle  from  but  to  head,  two 
turns  of  blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  wing,  gold  pheasant  tail 
and  tippet  sprigs,  mixed  lightish  mallard  and  gallina 
over ;  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  ruby  silk  ;  tail,  sprigs  of 
tippet,  black  partridge,  or,  failing  in  that,  a  bit  of  dark 
teal  and  gallina  mixed ;  but,  black  ostrich  herl ;  body,  two 
turns  of  blue,  and  two  of  ruby  floss,  the  rest  of  a  diity 
orange,  or  olive-yellow  floss ;  gold  thread  doubled  ;  olive 
hackle  (down  to  loiby  floss),  grouse  hackle  on  shoulder ; 
wing  a  strip  of  dark  (almost  black)  turkey,  with  light 
tippet  over,  sprigs  of  tippet,  bustard,  bright  red  and  yellow 
gallina  over  that,  and  mallard  above  all ;  blue  macaw  ribs, 
and  black  head. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  orange  floss  ;  tail,  a  yellow 
toucan  feather ;  body,  dark  mulberry  floss ;  gold  tinsel ,' 
brown  claret  (I  should  call  it  *  fiery  brown')  hackle, 
grouse  hackle  on  shoulder ;  wing,  same  as  No.  3 ;  head 
black. 

THE    THURSO. 

The  Thurso  is  one  of  the  best  early-  spring  rivers  in 
Scotland,  and  seldom  fails  in  yielding  sport.  It  is  not  a 
large  river,  but  is  fed  by  several  small  lakes.  It  is  ex- 
tremely prolific,  but  rather  a  dull  dead  stream,  is  perfectly 
open,  devoid  of  high  banks,  and  very  easy  to  fish.  For  all 
these  reasons  it  is  a  capital  river  to  enter  a  green  hand  on, 
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or  for  those  who  are  not  equal  to  much  fatigue,  or  to  whom 
wading  is  tabooed.  The  flies  for  it  should  be  dressed  on 
good-sized  hooks ;  the  middle  sizes,  not  so  large  as  Dee 
and  Tay  hooks,  nor  so  small  as  Ness  flies,  being  preferable. 
These  patterns  are  also  from  Farlow's ;  the  fish  having 
undergone  a  complete  change  in  their  tastes  since  I  was 
there ;  for  when  I  was  there  they  preferred  a  sober-coloured 
fly,  but  of  late  years  they  prefer  more  showy  ones*  Mr. 
Dimbar.  the  lessee  of  the  river,  to  whom  I  wrote  lately, 
tells  me  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  bill  of  fere ;  the 
same  flies  are  used  now  as  were  used  half-a-dozen  years 
ago. 

The  Dhoon  Fly. — This  was  originally  a  Mahseer  fly  used 
in  the  Himalayas.  How  it  came  to  be  adopted  here  I  can- 
not say,  but  it  kills  on  one  or  two  other  rivers,  particularly 
in  spring  on  the  Welsh  Wye,  where  it  is  called  the  Canary. 
Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  ruby  floss ;  tail,  a  topping;  but,  black 
ostrich  herl;  body,  in  four  joints,  of  bright  yellow  floss; 
at  every  joint  a  large  wad  of  yellow  wool  is  tied  in  for  a 
hackle,  and  left  very  long  and  bushy ;  in  the  two  lower 
joints  it  is  plain  yellow  wool,  the  upper  two  bright  orange- 
yellow  pig's  wool,  very  long  and  bushy ;  gold  tvrist ;  hackle 
at  shoulder  yellow,  and  over  it  an  orange  hackle ;  wings, 
two  big  strips  of  bright  orange  (dyed  swan)  feather;  two 
good  long  kingfisher  or  chatterer  feathers  at  the  cheeks ; 
head  black. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland. — Tag,  silver  twist  and  gold- 
coloured  floss ;  tail,  one  topping,  some  tippet  sprigs  with 
green  and  red  parrot ;  but,  black  ostrich  herl ;  body, 
burnt  sienna  floss  and  bright  medium  green '  (two  turns 
of  each),  the  rest  of  pig's  wool  of  the  same  colour; 
hackle,  ditto,  ditto,  with  orange-yellow  hackle  on  the 
shoulder ;  gold  twist  and  silver  tinsel ;  under  wing,  two 

*  By  medium  I  mean  that  it  is  neither  a  decidedly  yellow  nor  a  decidedly 
blue-green,  but  strictly  medium. 
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tippet  feathers,  upper  wing,  strips  of  bustard  and  gold 
pheasant  tail,  over  them  sprigs  of  yellow-green  swan,  one 
topping ;  with  Himalaya  pheasant  back  feather  (that  with 
the  white  spot  on  it)  on  either  cheek  ;  blue  macaw  ribs  ; 
and  black  head. 

Sir  Frandd  SyJces. — Tag,  silver  twist  and  blue  floss ; 
tail,  one  topping  and  sprigs  of  teal  and  blue  macaw ; 
body,  dark  cinnamon-brown;  hackle  of  the  same  colour ; 
silver  twist  doubled ;  wing,  mixed  of  gold  pheasant  tail, 
bustard,  tippet,  wood-duck,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green 
swan  sprigs;  redhead. 

The  Priest — This  is  a  good  general  fly,  killing  well  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  Tag,  gold  twist  and  dark  blue  floss ; 
tail,  a  topping  and  pale  red  ibis  or  flamingo ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  three  turns  of  orange  floss,  the  rest  dirty 
olive-brown  mohair;  gold  tinsel  and  silver  twist ;  hackle, 
golden  olive,  medium  blue  at  shoulders;  wing,  dark 
turkey,  or  cock-pheasant  tail,  over  that  fibres  of  bustard, 
and  bright  Florican,  brown  mallard  and  a  plentiful  admix- 
tiu-e  of  green  swan  sprigs  ;  head  red. 

Switching  Sandy. — Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  light  orange- 
red  floss;  tail,  a  topping  and  tippet  sprigs;  but,  black' 
ostrich  herl ;  body,  three  turns  of  dark  blue  floss,  two.  of 
yellow-green  floss,  the  rest  of  rather  a  blue-green  wool ; 
gold  tinsel;  light  yellow-green  hackle  with  a  darker  blue- 
green  on  shoulder ;  wing,  gold  pheasant  tail,  the  same  dyed 
pinkish,  shreds  of  brown  mallard,  wood-duck  and  Florican, 
blue  and  yellow-green  swan  sprigs;  black  head.  The 
body  and  hackle  of  this  fly  are  so  like  the  Highlander, 
that  it  will  be  found  to  kill  on  the  Ness,  the  Carron,  the 
Blackwater,  the  Garry,  and  many  other  Ross  and  Suther- 
landshire  rivers:  on  many  of  these  rivers,  greens  are  in 
favour ;  other  very  favourite  flies  for  Thurso  are  the  Black 
and  Teal,  the  Britannia,  the  Childers,  the  Namsen,  the 
Butcher  and  Major.     Sizes,  from  4  to  9  or  10. 
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THB   LAXFORD. 

Patterns  also  from  Farlow's. 

The  LasceUea. — Tag,  silver  twist,  and  lemon-yellow 
floss ;  tail,  a  topping  teal  and  powder  blue  macaw  sprigs ; 
but,  black  ostrich  herl ;  body,  half  lemon-yellow  floss,  and 
half  pig's  wool  of  the  same  colour;  silver  twist,  with 
black  silk  beside  it,  as  in  the  Colonel ;  hackle,  claretty 
brown  (this,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  4  in  the  Lochy  list,  is 
what  I  consider  fiery  brown,  only  I  fear  the  fete  of  poor 
Martin  Kelly  if  I  attempt  to  decide  this  awful  shade  of 
mystery),  speckled  gallina  on  shoulder ;  wing,  a  gold 
pheasant  rump  and  a  saddle  feather,  sprigs  of  gold  pheas- 
ant tail,  and  Florican,  yellow  and  blue  sprigs,  with  a  few 
fibres  of  gold  pheasant  sword  feather,  over  all  a  good  slice 
of  gallina ;  head  black.     Size,  9  and  10. 

The  next  fly  has  no  name,  and  as  that  is  a  very  incon- 
venient hiatus,  particularly  as  it  would  be  a  capital  general 
fly,  I  call  it 

The  Laxford, — Tag,  gold  twist;  tail,  one  topping; 
body,  gold-coloured  floss  silk ;  hackle,  bright  yellow ; 
silyer  tinsel  and  gold  twist;  darkish  blue  hackle  at 
shoulder ;  wing,  a  lump  of  peacock,  over  it  sprigs  of 
bustard  and  Florican,  topping  over  all ;  and  blue  macaw 
ribs ;  black  head.     Size,  9  and  10. 


THB    AWE    AND   THE   OBCHT. 

The  same  flies  are  used  on  both  these  rivers.  I  wrot^ 
and  asked  a  friend  to  obtain  patterns  for  me  if  pos- 
sible, and  he  got  them  for  me  from  Colonel  Campbell  of 
Skipness,  whose  reputation  as  a  sportsman  is  only  second 
to  his  fame  as  an  author ;  for  few,  if  any,  modem  books 
of  sporting  adventures  can  compare  in  point  of  general 
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interest  and  sportsmanlike  handling  with  the  *  Old  Forest 
Eanger'  and  'My  Indian  Journal,'  both  of  which  are 
the  productions  of  Colonel  Campbell's  pen.  He  sends 
four  flies. 

No.  1  is  almost  identical  with  No.  1  in  the  Conon 
patterns  (see  p.  360).  It  is  a  common  favourite,  and  a 
regular  trial  horse  in  most  of  the  Highland  rivers.  The 
only  difierence  I  can  discern  is,  that  the  turn  of  orange- 
brown  pig's  wool,  which  commences  the  tail  end  of  the 
fly,  is  transferred  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  colours  run 
yellow,  blue,  and  orange.  The  jungle-cock  is  also  want- 
ing; but  these  are  matters  of  no  moment.  The  Colonel 
says  of  this  fly,  this  is  *  the  old  legitimate  Orchy  and  Awe 
fly,  and  is  considered  a  "  great  medicine  "  by  the  natives, 
who  ignore  all  others.  It  is  a  good  fly,  and  is  used  of 
various  sizes,  according  to  the  state  of  the  water,  the 
enclosed  pattern  being  rather  above  the  medium  size 
[the  enclosed  pattern  was  what  I  should  call  a  largish 
8  hook]  ;  but  I  have  foimd  the  three  following  more 
deadly': — 

No.  2.  The  Indian  Crow. — ^This  fly  is  a  slight  variation 
of  the  Popham,  the  lower  joint  being  orange-yellow,  the 
next  two  light  blue ;  the  hackle  light  blue  instead  of  jay ; 
silver  thread ;  the  joints  being  separated  by  black  ostrich 
instead  of  peacock  herl.  The  Colonel  says  of  this  fly : 
'  So  called  from  the  feathers  of  the  Indian  crow  in  the 
body.  I  tried  this  fly  for  the  first  time  about  five  years 
ago,  and  have  killed  with  it  and  the  Butcher,  No.  3,  more 
and  larger  fish  than  with  any  other ;  a  deadly  fly  in  any 
river  on  which  I  have  tried  it.' 

No.  3  is  the  Butcher:  but  no  two  tyers  dress  the 
Butcher  alike,  and  in  this  one  the  claret  is  changed  to 
bright  red,  the  blue  is  medium ;  the  claret  hackle  is  a 
brown  olive,  with  a  turn  of  jay  at  the  breast ;  and  the 
wing  is  mixed  of  tippet  and  gold  pheasant  tail,  a  good 
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deal  of  bustard,  a  little  gallina,  blue,  red,  and  yellow 
swan,  a  topping  over  all,  and  a  pair  of  short  jungle  cock 
feathers  at  sides.  The  Colonel  says  :  '  Good  either  on  the 
Awe  or  the  Orchy  ; '  and  he  adds,  *  the  water  being  very 
clear  both  in  tlie  Awe  and  Orchy,  single  gut  must  always 
be  used.* 

No.  4.  The  Canary. — This  fly  is  more  often  called  the 
'  Goldfinch,'  and  I  mention  the  fact,  as  another  fly  has 
already  been  saddled  with  the  same  appellation.  I  have 
given  one  goldfinch  dressing,  but  as  there  is  some  variety 
in  this,  I  give  the  Colonel's  as  well. 

Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  gold-coloured  floss  ;  tail  a  topping, 
and  short  yellow  toucan  feather ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body 
gold  tinsel,  in  two  joints,  divided  by  two  turns  of  black 
ostrich  herl,  with  short  yellow  toucan  feathers,  tied  in  at 
the  joints  for  hackles,  as  in  the  fashion  of  the  Popham. 
Those  at  the  breast  increase  a  size  larger  of  course  ;  wings, 
five  or  six  toppings,  with  blue  macaw  ribs,  head,  black 
ostrich.  Of  this,  the  Oolonel  says :  '  Good  either  for 
Awe  or  Orchy,  particularly  when  the  water  is  low ; '  and 
he  concludes,  *  the  above  four  flies  are  the  only  ones  I 
ever  use,  and  I  find  that  I  kill  as  many  fish  as  my  neigh- 
bours, sometimes  more ;  when  they  fail  to  start  a  fish  you 
may  go  home.' 

I  have  also  half-a-dozen  patterns  of  flies  for  the  Awe 
from  Malcora  Macnicol,  of  Dalmally,  who  is  the  tyer  of 
flies  for  all  that  part  of  the  country.  Malcom  is  a  first- 
rate  hand  either  with  rod  and  gafi*  or  dubbing  and  feather. 
They  are  all  sober  flies,  in  black  and  grey  coats. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  thread,  and  one  turn  of  orange  floss  ; 
tail,  a  small  topping ;  body,  black  mohair ;  black  hackle  ; 
medium  silver  tinsel ;  wings,  strips  of  silver-grey  mottled 
turkey,  or  in  default  a  bit  of  good  bright  peacock  might 
ditto. 

No.  2  is  similar,  save  that  at  the  tail  end  of  the  body 
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there  is  one  turn  of  light  yellow  mohair,  and  the  wings 
are  strips  of  bluish-black  from  a  heron's  wing. 

No.  3  consists  of  a  Blue  Doctor,  with  a  good-sized 
Indian  crow  feather  for  tail ;  body  and  hackle  a  darkish 
shade  of  blue ;  wing,  silver-grey  mottled  turkey  or  pea- 
cock. 

No.  4  is  very  much  of  a  Highlander  body  and  hackle. 
The  tag  is  silver  thread  and  blue  floss  ;  tail,  tippet,  and 
some  fibres  from  a  claret  hackle;  body,  two  turns  of 
yellow  pig's  wool,  the  rest  of  darkish  pea-green  floss ; 
hackle  lightish  yellow-green  ;  silver  tinsel ;  wing,  speckled 
brown  turkey,  grey  towards  the  tips. 

No.  5.  Tag,  silver  thread ;  tail,  a  bit  of  orange  mohair 
and  teal ;  body,  two  turns  of  medium  pea-green  floss,  and 
the  rest  of  bright  medium  blue  mohair,  a  few  fibres  of 
light  claret  mohair  being  thrown  in  at  the  shoulder; 
silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  light  claret ;  wings,  slips  of  black 
heron. 

No.  6.  Tag,  silver  thread ;  tail,  a  good-si^ied  Indian 
crow  feather ;  body,  two  turns  of  yellow  pig's  wool,  the 
rest  darkish  blue  mohair,  with  a  pinch  of  fiery  red  pig's 
wool  thrown  in  at  the  shoulder ;  silver  tinsel,  black  hackle ; 
wing,  silver  grey  mottled  tiurkey  or  peacock.  Hooks, 
Nos.  7  and  8. 

THE   GARRT   OF   LOCH   NKSS. 

This  is  a  spring  river,  and  requires  large  flies — Nos.  3 
and  4.  These  three  flies  are  sent  me  by  Mr.  Snowie,  of 
Inverness,  who  is  the  best  authority  for  flies  upon  the 
rivers  in  Inverness,  Nairn,  Elgin,  Boss,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness.  I  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Snowie  to  send  me  patterns 
of  any  new  flies  since  my  lists  for  these  rivers  were  pub- 
lished, but  he  tells  me  there  are  none  worth  mentioning. 
The  flies  which  killed  then  are  still  the  favourites. 
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No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  lemon  floss;  tail,  a  top- 
ping and  some  black  partridge;  but,  black  ostrich  herl; 
body,  orange  floss,  three  or  four  turns,  dark  orange  pig's 
wool  (almost  red)  one-third,  a  lighter  and  browner  orange 
for  the  rest  of  the  body,  dressed  roughish,  and  picked  out; 
broad  silver  tinsel  and  gold  twist ;  hackle,  bright  orange, 
light  blue  on  the  shoulders,  with  gallina  over  it ;  under 
wing,  a  tippet,  strips  of  bustard,  peacock  and  gold 
pheasant  tail  over  it,  a  sword  feather  over  that,  and  top- 
ping over  all ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  a  j  ungle-cock  feather  at 
either  shoulder  ;  head,  black.  Dressed  large  on  straight 
hook. 

No.  2.  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  mulberry  and  gold-coloured 
floss ;  tail,  a  topping  and  some  sprigs  of  tippet  and  wood- 
duck  ;  but,  black  ostrich  herl ;  body,  gold-coloiu-ed  floss 
eilk,  three  or  four  turns,  and  mixed  medium  green  and 
yellow  pig's  wool,  the  green  predominating  ;  broad  silver 
tinsel  and  gold  twist ;  black  hackle,  gallina  (pretty  thick) 
on  the  shoulder ;  under  wing,  a  tippet  feather  and  a  sword 
feather,  with  strips  of  orange,  yellow,  and  dark  claret-red 
swan,  strips  of  gold  pheasant  tail,  brown  mallard,  bustard 
over  it ;  teal  on  either  shoulder,  topping  over  all ;  blue 
macaw  ribs  ;  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  gold-coloured  floss ;  tail, 
a  topping ;  but, black  ostrich;  body,  one-third  gold-coloured 
floss,  the  rest  darkish  red  pig's  wool ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle, 
black,  blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  wing,  a  slice  or  two  of  gold 
pheasant  tippet,  two  or  three  slices  orange  swan,  strips  of 
grey  mallard  and  gold  pheasant  tail,  doubled  jungle-cock 
on  either  side ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head.  There  is 
another  capital  fly  for  the  Garry  in  early  spring,  called 

The  Snow  Fly  (Plate  XI.).— Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail, 
ibis,  wood-duck,  and  small  topping ;  but,  a  turn  or  two  of 
black  wool ;  the  body  is  in  four  joints,  and  is  composed  of 
stout  silver  twist,  at  every  joint  a  wad  of  pig's  wool  is  tied 
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in  and  picked  out ;  this  at  the  first  joint  is  light  blue,  at 
the  second  medium  claret,  at  the  third  orange,  and  the 
head  of  the  fourth  on  the  shoulder  is  yellow,  picked  out 
to  answer  for  a  hackle :  over  this  is  a  short  orange  hackle, 
the  main  fibre  of  which  is  well  covered  by  the  but  of  the 
wing  and  the  head,  which  latter  is  of  blue  wool ;  wing 
slices  of  gold  pheasant  tail:  bustard  and  turkey  and 
sprigs  of  green,  pink,  and  orange  swan,  and  dark  turkey 
dyed  red.  It  will  be  seen,  if  examined,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  fly  which  can  be  cut. 
The  but  is  of  wool  or  crewel,  as  is  also  the  head ;  the  body 
is  almost  solid  ;  the  pig's  wool  at  the  joints  may  be  chewed, 
but  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  only  hackle  is  at  the 
shoulder,  and  that,  as  I  have  said,  is  well  protected.  The 
kelts  may  do  their  worst  with  it.  It  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impervious.  It  kills  well  also  on  the  Helmsdale. 
I  had  the  pattern  of  Farlow.  As  it  is  only  for  heavy 
spring  waters,  it  is  dressed  large. 


THE    SHIN 

Is  a  very  fine  river,  often  showing  excellent  sport.  In 
the  spring  the  salmon  are  seldom  found  above  the  falls,  but 
as  the  stmimer  gets  on,  the  higher  reaches  become  better 
stocked.  This  river  was  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of 
my  poor  old  friend  Andrew  Young,  whose  name  is  so  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  salmon.  Since  his  death  it 
has  been  let  out  in  rods,  or  to  private  hands. 

Patterns  from  Snowie. 

No.  1 .  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  one  top- 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich  herl ;  body,  two  or  three  turns 
of  gold-coloured  floss,  half  yellow  and  half  bright  claret- 
red  pig's  wool ;  black  hackle,  light  claret  at  shoulder  ; 
under  wing  a  tippet,  strips  of  peacock,   gold  pheasant 
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tail,  mallard,  peacock  stained  pale  yellow  over;  blue 
macaw  ribs ;  topping  over  all. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  gold  floss;  tail,  a  topping; 
but,  black  ostrich;  body,  one-third  gold  floss,  the  rest 
light  olive-green  mohair;  silver  tinsel;  black  hackle; 
blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  under  wing,  two  short  gold  phea* 
sant  saddle  feathers,  over  this  strips  of  gold  pheasant  and 
common  hen  pheasant  tail,  a  good  slice  of  bustard  and 
pintail  on  either  side,  with  a  few  fibres  of  tippet;  one 
topping  over  all ;  kingfisher  on  either  cheek ;  blue  macaw 
ribs ;  and  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  mulberry  floss ;  tail,  a 
topping  and  some  wood-duck ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body, 
gold  floss  two  turns,  one-third  yellow,  the  rest  very  dark 
olive  pig's  wool ;  hackle,  black,  blue  jay  on  shoulder ; 
under  wing  a  tippet  feather,  over  it  gold  pheasant  tail, 
pintail,  mallard,  a  gold  pheasant  rump  feather,  and  a  top- 
ping over  all ;  blue  macaw  ribs.  Medium  hooks  in  spring, 
smadler  for  summer,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10.  See  also  No.  8  of 
the  Ness  flies  ;  also  the  Highlander. 

THE   OYKEL. 

Patterns  from  Farlow. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  pale  yellow  floss  ;  tail,  a 
topping  and  kingfisher ;  body,  black  floss,  over  this  spirals 
of  silver  twist,  bright  red  floss,  and  silver  tinsel  (the  floss 
in  the  middle),  all  these  together  almost  equal  in  breadth 
to  the  black  floss.  A  whisp  of  red  mohair  at  breast;  over 
this  a  few  strands  of  gallina  and  blue  jay,  about  one  turn 
of  each,  over  all  black  heron's  hackle,  not  too  thick,  but 
reaching  to  the  bend ;  wing,  gold  pheasant  tail  and  tippet 
fibres,  over  it  some  teal,  bustard,  and  gallina,  yellow 
macaw  ribs ;  orange-yellow  crewel  head. 

No.  2.  Tag,  gold  twist  and  orange-yellow  floss :  tail,  a 
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topping;  body,  copper-red  floss;  medium  silrer  tinsel; 
hackle,  medium  olive,  bustard  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing, 
florican  and  gallina,  with  dirty  red  and  yellow  fibres, 
brown  mallard  over,  and  a  few  gallina  fibres  over  that ; 
blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  gold  twist,  burnt  sienna  floss  ;  tail,  tippet 
and  gallina  fibres,  thin ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  one 
quarter  medium  orange  floss,  three  quarters  black  floss ; 
silver  tinsel  and  greenish-olive  hackle,  one  turn  of  yellow- 
ish olive  at  shoulder ;  wing,  orange-yellow  and  dirty  red 
fibres,  with  a  few  blue  macaw,  slips  of  bustard,  a  bit  of 
silver  mottled  turkey  or  peacock  in  the  middle;  blue 
macaw  ribs ;  black  head.     Hooks  from  6  to  8. 

THE  BRORA. 

The  Brora  is  a  river  which  has  for  many  years  remained 
in  the  same  hands,  and  as  little  is  known  about  it  by  the 
public,  no  doubt  the  renters  have  a  pretty  good  thing,  and 
are  wise  enough  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  their  sport  to 
themselves. 

Patterns  from  Snowie. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  twist,  and  gold-coloured  floss ;  tail, 
one  topping ;  body,  gold-coloured  floss  two  turns,  medium 
brown  mohair ;  silver  tinsel ;  longish  fibred  black  hackle 
{only  on  shoulder)  ;  wing,  a  strip  of  peacock  stained  yellow, 
gold  pheasant  tail,  sprigs  of  tippet,  strips  of  teal  on  either 
side,  a  topping  over  all. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss  ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  half  orange  floss  and  half 
black  mohair;  hackle,  gallina  only  at  shoulder;  under 
wing,  a  bit  of  tippet  (longish),  orange-yellow  and  claret 
strips  of  swan,  gold  pheasant  tail,  mallard,  pintail,  a  top- 
ping over  all  short  jungle-cock  on  either  cheek;  blue 
macaw  ribs;    black  head. 
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No.  3.  John  Scott. — This  is  a  very  tasty-looking  fly^ 
being  decorated  with  what  is  called  in  Ireland  a  mane, 
which  is  made  by  tying  in  on  the  back  small  locks  of 
mohair  of  different  colours  (see  Owenmore  fly,  Plate  XIII.) ; 
tag,  silver  tinsel  and  gold-coloured  floss ;  tail,  a  topping; 
but,  blue  ostrich  herl ;  body,  half  gold-coloured  floss  and 
half  medium  blue.  The  mane  is  composed  of  locks  of 
yellow-orange,  purple  claret  and  medium  blue  mohair; 
silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  medium  blue,  longish  in  the  fibre, 
and  only  on  shoulder ;  wing,  fibres  of  tippet,  strips  of 
black  partridge  and  bustard  on  either  side,  a  topping 
over  all ;  the  mane  very  much  supplies  the  wing ;  king-* 
fisher  on  either  cheek  ;  black  head. 

The  Butcher  and  Childers  are  also  capital  flies  on  the 
Brolu,  and  the  Popham  is  also  said  to  kill  well  at  times. 
Hooks  from  6  or  7  to  9  or  10. 


THE  HELMSDALE 

Is  a  small  river,  rather  dependent  on  rain  ;  and  though  it 
often  yields  good  sport  in  the  spring,  it  is  often  for  some- 
period  too  low  for  fishing  as  the  summer  comes  on. 

Patterns  from  Snowie. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  one  top- 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  three  turns  of  orange  floss, 
the  rest  of  medium  brown  pig's  wool ;  silver  tinsel ;  small 
black  hackle,  grouse  hackle  on  shoulder ;  wing,  a  slice  of 
tippet,  strip  of  bustard,  pintail,  gold  pheasant  tail,  gallina, 
and  yellow  swan,  a  topping  over  all ;  blue  macaw  ribs  ; 
black  head. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black 
ostrich  herl ;  body,  gold-coloured  floss  one-third,  the  rest 
pea-green  pig's  wool  (roughish  and  picked  out);  silver 
twist ;  grouse  hackle  (thickish)  on  shoulder ;  wing,  a  bit 
of  tippet,  strips  of  gold  pheasant  tail  and  teal,  plenty  of 
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orange  sprigs,  a  topping  over  all ;  two  short  jimgle-cock 
at  cheeks. 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  but,  blue  ostrich  herl ;  body,  ruby  floss  three  turns, 
olive  and  then  medium  blue  mohair  in  equal  parts 
(roughish  and  picked  out) ;  silver  twist ;  grouse  hackle  at 
shoulder;  wing  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  slice  of 
^;allina  (the  round  spotted) ;  head  black. 

Add  to  these  the  Butoher,  Childers,  and  the  Snow  Fly, 
noted  above.  The  Helmsdale  is  not  a  large  river,  and  the 
flies  are  dressed  on  hooks  from  7  to  10. 


THE   BEAULY 

Is  a  fine  large  river,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  Lord  Lovat. 
The  weir  is  a  hard  one  to  get  up,  and  in  the  weir  pool 
great  numbers  of  fish  are  often  congregated.  Here,  some 
years  since,  the  master  of  Lovat  had  in  three  days  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  sport  ever  known  in  Great  Britain. 

Patterns  from  Snowie. 

There  is  a  singular  fly  used  on  the  Beauly,  which  is 
there  termed  the  Snow  Fly^  and  as  long  as  there  is  any 
snow  water  on  the  river  that  fly  kills  well ;  far  better 
indeed  than  any  other.  It  is  dressed  on  a  big  longj- 
shanked  round-bend  hook  like  the  Tay  flies. 

Beauly  Snow  Fly  (Plate  XII.  fig.  2).— It  boasts 
nether  tag  nor  tail ;  the  body  is  of  lightish  blue  pig's 
wool,  rather  sparely  dressed ;  silver  tinsel  and  gold  twist ; 
black  heron's  hackle,  as  long  in  the  fibre  or  longer  than 
the  hook ;  wings,  a  large  bimch  of  bronze-coloured  peacock 
herl ;  roamd  the  shoulder  over  this  is  tied  hackle-wise  a 
ruiF  of  bright  orange  mohair,  which  gives  a  brilliant  and 
unusual  look  to  the  fly. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  gold-coloured  floss ;  tail,  a 
topping ;  but,  black  ostrich  herl ;  body,  two  turns  of  gold- 
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coloured  floss,  half  yellow  and  half  black  mohair ;  hackle, 
black  (over  the  black  mohair  only),  at  the  shoulder  darkish 
blue  (sparely)  with  blue  jay  over  it ;  wing,  a  couple  of 
strips  of  tippet,  gold  pheasant  tail,  brown  mallard,  gallina ; 
yellow,  red,  and  orange  sprigs,  a  topping  over  all ;  blue 
macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tail,  a  topping  and  mallard;  body,  medium 
blue  do.,  hackle ;  gold  tinsel ;  gallina  hackle  at  shoulder, 
blue  jay  over  it ;  wing,  strips  of  bustard,  dark  and  light 
turkey,  and  some  peacock  herls,  and  a  topping  over  alL 
Hooks,  5  and  6  for  spring,  7  and  8  for  summer. 

THE  FIKDHOBN. 

The  Findhom  is  a  very  fine  and  lovely  river,  and  the 
pools  and  streams  perfection.  At  one  time  there  was  no 
river  in  Scotland  that  gave  such  sport  to  the  rod,  but  nets 
near  the  mouth,  and  incessant  netting  of  the  lower  pools, 
thin  the  fish  and  injure  the  sport  greatly. 

It  can  be  fished  from  the  shore,  but  some  of  the 
casts  require  deepish  wading.  It  is  a  long  river,  with 
moimtainous  sources,  and  heavy  rains  may  be  going  on 
back  in  the  mountains,  which  the  angler  has  no  idea  of, 
fmd  the  river  will  come  down  sometimes  suddenly  with  a 
bore  or  a  wave  six  feet  high.  The  banks  are  high  and 
rocky,  and  often  inaccessible,  and  woe  be  to  the  angler  if 
he  is  caught  between  them.  The  late  Sir  A.  P.  Gordon 
Ciunming  showed  me  one  spot  where  he  had  had  a  very- 
narrow  escape.  He  had  walked  across  a  part  of  the  river 
bed  over  which  a  little  stream  ran  not  higher  than  his 
ankles,  to  a  cast  about  100  yards  up  the  river.  He  was 
fishing  the  cast,  when  suddenly  he  fancied  the  water  was 
thickening  in  colour.  It  was  a  brilliant  day,  without  a 
sign  of  rain.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  up  the  river, 
and  about  150  or  200  yards  oflF  he  saw   a  big  red  wave. 
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regular  bore  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  coming  down  like 
a  race-horse  :  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  bolted 
for  the  landing-place  as  hard  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 
and  he  only  just  reached  it,  for  the  little  stream,  which 
was  not  over  his  ankles  five  minutes  before,  was  up  to  his 
waist  before  he  got  out  of  it,  and  in  another  half  minute 
an  elephant  would  have  been  carried  away  in  it.  I  was 
nearly  caught  once  in  the  same  way  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Coquet.  I  mention  these  facts  that  anglers  may  be 
aware  of  them  when  they  are  fishing  Highland  rivers. 

The  accompanying  patterns  I  obtained  from  Sir  Alex- 
ander, *  who  was  one  of  the  best  amateur  tyers  in  the  North. 
They  are  all  old  well-used  favourites,  and  are  the  result  of 
twenty  years'  experience.  The  Findhom  spring  flies  are 
rather  large  and  showy — not  so  large  as  the  Dee  flies,  per- 
haps, but  full  large,  some  of  the  flies  (the  largest)  being 
dressed  on  the  ordinary  Limerick  hook,  from  No.  2  to  No. 
5.  In  low  bright  water  they  may  be  used  smaller  than 
this. 

No.  1.  Tag,  gold  thread  and  puce  floss;  tail,  a  good- 
sized  topping,  some  tippet,  and  a  kingfisher  feather ;  but, 
black  ostrich  ;  body,  lightish  claret  floss  :  silver  tinsel  and 
gold  twist  (not  together  but  equidistant) ;  hackle,  light 
claret,  blue  jay  at  shoulder;  wing,  two  large  tippet 
feathers,  almost  the  full  length  of  the  wing,  over  it  sprigs 
of  gold  pheasant  tail,  a  good  many  sprigs  of  both  red  and 
blue  macaw,  slips  of  gled  and  dark  bustard ;  on  either 
shoulder,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  wing,  the  tips  of 

*  Poor  Sir  Alexander.  But  a  very  few  years  since  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  his  hospitality  in  his  beautiful  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  lovely  Find- 
hom; we  fished,  tied  flies,  and  held  sweet  converseupon  matters  piscatorial, 
tlay  by  day,  and  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  week  more  thoroughly  than  that  I 
spent  at  Altyre ;  he  was  then  apparently  in  the  pride  of  his  strength  and 
the  prime  of  manhood.  How  beautifully  he  tied  the  salmon  fly,  blending 
its  colours  into  one  harmonious  combination,  and  with  what  a  workmanlike 
and  skilful  hand  he  hurled  it  across  the  waters  !--F.  F. 
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two  blue  macaw  feathers ;  the  head  is  composed  of  orange 
mohair,  set  on  like  a  hackle,  and  forming  a  ruff.  Most  of 
the  Findhom  flies  are  mounted  in  this  way,  and  it  makes 
them  very  conspicuous.  In  some  Sir  Alexander  .used  the 
soft  silky  Pinna  marina,  and  it  has  a  very  striking  effects 
The  hook  of  this  fly  is  a  No*  2  or  3.  The  size  sent  is 
between  the  two* 

No*  2.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  yellow  floss ;  tail,  agood- 
fiized  topping,  some  tippet  and  gallina;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  copper-coloured  floss ;  broad  silver  tinsel 
and  narrow  gold  ditto  side  by  side ;  hackle,  medium  claret, 
blue  jay  at  shoulder ;  wing  as  before,  the  tippets  not  quite 
so  long,  a  little  English  bustard,  brown  mallard,  and  brown 
speckled  turkey  instead  of  gled,  and  bright  bustard,  red 
macaw  and  pale  green  swan  sprigs.  Hook,  a  size  smaller 
than  the  last* 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  ruby  floss ;  tail,  a  good- 
sized  topping  and  tippet;  but,  black  ostrich;  body, 
orange -yellow  floss;  broad  gold  tinsel;  rather  light  blue 
hackle,  blue  jay  at  shoulder  ;  wing,  one  medium-sized 
tippet,  two  good  slices  of  brown  speckled  turkey,  sprigs  of 
gold  pheasant  tail,  a  few  of  red  and  blue  macaw :  bright 
red  mohair  head  and  collar ;  blue  macaw  horns  tied  in 
above  this.     Hook  same  as  last. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  one  good  topping ;  body, 
three  turns  of  ruby  floss,  the  rest  of  light  apple-green 
floss  ;  silver  and  gold  tinsel,  equidistant ;  hackle,  bright, 
medium  green,  inclining  to  a  blue- green,  black  heron  hackle 
on  shoulder,  the  fibre  reaching  the  barb  of  the  hook ; 
wing  a  bunch  of  emerald-green  peacock  herl  (taken  from 
the  scimetar-shaped  feather),  slices  of  brown  speckled 
turkey,  bright  peacock,  a  little  bustard,  sprigs  of  bustard, 
red  and  blue  macaw  and  green  swan ;  collar,  blue  mohair. 
Hook,  a  size  smaller  than  the  last. 

No.  5.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  a  small  bunch  of  red 
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mohair ;  tail,  topping  and  tippet,  sprigs  of  gold  pheasant 
fiword  feather,  blue  macaw  and  pale  yellow  green  parrot ; 
but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  same  as  before,  only  a  shade  or 
so  lighter ;  gold  and  silver  tinsel  side  by  side ;  hackle, 
coch-y-bondu,  stained  brown,  black  heron  at  shoulder, 
reaching  to  point  of  hook ;  wing,  strips  of  bustard  and 
bright  peacock,  sprigs  of  blue  and  red  macaw  and  yellow- 
green  swan ;  collar,  bright  orange  mohair.  Hook,  same  as 
last. 

No.  6.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  yellow  floss;  tail,along- 
ish  topping,  tippet,  and  a  red  toucan  feather ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  black  floss ;  broad  silver  tinsel  and  gold 
thread  side  by  side ;  hackle,  the  dark  chocolate  brown 
cock's  feather  used  in  the  Spey  flies,  black  heron  at 
shoulder,  and  gallina  over  it ;  wing,  two  tippet  feathers 
(two-thirds  the  length  of  wing),  mixed  peacock  and  gold 
pheasant  tail,  with  fibres  of  red  and  blue  macaw ;  olive- 
jellow  mohair  coUar.     Hook,  No.  4. 

No,  7.  Tag,  gold  thread ;  tail,  a  topping,  and  some  gal- 
lina ;  body,  one  turn  of  orange  yellow  pig's  wool,  then  two 
light  claret  red,  two  of  medium  blue,  three  of  clarety 
red,  and  the  same  of  orange-yellow ;  broadish  gold  tinsel ; 
dark  purple  hackle,  black  hackle  at  shoulder,  blue  jay 
over  it;  wing,  one  tippet  (half  the-  length  of  wing), 
mixed  gold  pheasant  tail,  mallard,  a  little  gallina,  a  little 
bright  bustard,  a  few  sprigs  of  long  tippet,  and  of  yellow 
and  claret  swan,  and  several  blue  macaw  sprigs ;  black 
head  ;  no  collar.     Hook,  No.  5. 

No.  8.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  darkish  blue  floss ;  tail,  a 
good  topping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  one-third  orange- 
yellow  floss,  the  rest  dark  chocolate  floss  ;  hackle,  a  brown 
claret,  black  heron  on  shoulder  (shortish) :  wing,  a  tippet 
(long),  the  tip  of  a  black  partridge  feather,  a  bit  of  dark 
brown  mallard,  and  the  tip  of  a  green  parrot  feather, 
over  this  sprigs  of  brown  turkey  gold  pheasant  tail,  two 
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or  three  copper-coloured  peacock  herls,  red  and  blue 
macaw,  kingfisher  on  either  cheek ;  mohair  collar  not  too- 
heavy,  the  colour  of  which  is  not  orange  nor  pink,  but  a 
sort  of  madder.     Hook,  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  last. 

Sir  Alexander  gave  some  directions  for  varying  the 
flies,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  append  his  letter. 

*  Alt^Te,  Forres,  N.B.,  July  30,  1865. 

'  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  have  selectedeightof  the  flies  which 
I  have  found  most  killing  on  the  Findhom,  during  twenty 
years'  work.  These  may  besuccesrfuUy  varied  by  chang- 
ing the  colour  of  the  bodies  and  heads ;  red  for  orange, 
black  for  yellow  heads,  and  bodies  made  black  for  claret  or 
green,  and  vice  versa.  These  eight  patterns  I  generally 
adhere  to  throughout  the  year,  by  dressing  them  one,  two, 
and  three  sizes  smaller.  Blue  bodies  may  be  substituted 
in  the  case  of  the  black  and  two  clarets,  with  advantage  to 
the  angler  and  detriment  to  the  fish.  The  wings  of  two 
are  far  too  long,  but  this  you  need  not  mind.  All  should 
have  one  or  two  toppings  (shortish)  for  tails,  and  if  the 
wing  is  dressed  thinner  it  is  an  immense  improvement, 
where  economy  is  no  object,  to  put  two  long  toppings  on 
the  wing. 

'  Yours  truly, 

*  A.  P.  Gordon  Ccmming.' 

THE   TAY. 

The  Tay  is  a  splendid  river.  The  water  is  heavy,  but 
some  of  the  pools  and  streams  are  magnificent.  The 
fishing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  mostly  from  a 
boat,  and  the  style  is  called  '  harling.'  Three  rods  are 
used,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  to  and  fro  over  the  casts. 
Two  of  the  rods  usually  have  a  couple  of  flies  on  each,  and 
the  third  a  phantom  minnow,  and  it  is  not  an  imcommon 
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thing  for  two  of  the  rods  to  have  a  fish  on  at  the  same 
moment,  and  I  have  even  heard  an  instance  or  two  of  all 
three  of  them  being  at  work  simultaneously.  A  few  of 
the  casts,  however,  can  be  fished  from  the  shore,  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  sport  is  of  a  very  superior  kind  ; 
for,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  river  and  weight  of  the  stream,. 
Tay  fish  nearly  always  show  great  sport.  The  Tay  has 
been  rendered  famous  by  poor  Leech,  as  it  was  on  one  of 
the  best  known  parts  of  the  river  that  the  immortal  Briggs 
killed  the  great  salmon.  A  magnificent  piece  of  water  it 
is,  and  is  known  by  the  euphonious  title  of  Hell  Hole. 
.  The  system  of  letting  fishing  on  the  Tay  is  a  capital  one,. 
as  it  provides  fishing  for  a  large  number  of  persons  at  a 
moderate  outlay,  while  the  total  of  rents  is  considerable. 
It  is  customary  to  take  a  certain  water  for  one  special  day 
per  week  throughout  the  season,  five  other  persons  taking 
the  other  five  days,  each  lessee  fishing  it  in  turn.  The 
river  is  best  in  summer  and  autumn ;  gives  a  few  fish 
in  the  spring,  but  the  best  sport  is  in  the  autumn. 

The  spring  flies  for  the  Tay  are  of  the  largest  size. 

The  flies  used  on  the  Tay  have,  since  the  last  list  was 
made  up,  undergone  a  thorough  revolution.  All  the  old 
plain  wings,  the  long  slips  of  dun  turkey  and  gold  have 
disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  mixed  wings  with  jungle- 
cock,  wood-duck,  and  toppings  in  them,  reign.  Mr.  Paton, 
of  Perth,  who  is  the  highest  authority  upon  such  matters, 
remarks  in  his  letter  to  me  upon  the  change :  *  Even  the 
very  Wasps  and  Black  Dog,  old  standard  flies  since  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  now  no  longer  tak'  their 
auld  cloaks  about  them.' 

The  Black  Bog  is  smartened  up,  and  has  now  a  silver 
tinsel  tag ;  a  topping  for  a  tail ;  black  ostrich  but ;  black 
silk  body,  ribbed  with  silver,  red  silk,  and  gold  tinsel  side 
by  side ;  a  black  hackle  all  the  way  up,  and  at  shoulder  a 
very  long  fibred  claret  hackle.     I  should  think  it  must  be 
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a  blue  heron's  dyed.  The  wing  is  a  mixed  Wing,  with 
under  wing  of  gold  pheasant  ruflF  with  slices  of  wood- 
duck  over,  and  over  that  mixed  fibres  of  gold  pheasant 
tail,  bustard,  dyed  swan  various  claret,  yellow,  and  orange^ 
speckled  peacock  and  some  peacock  herls ;  blue  and  red 
macaw  with  one  tag  topping  over  all.  Black  head :  hook 
3  inches  long,  or  longer. 

The  Wasps  undergo  a  similar  transformation*  They 
have  gold  tinsel  tags ;  tails  with  a  topping,  and  a  twitch  of 
orange  or  dirty  red  wool* 

The  Claret  Wasp  has  one-third  of  the  body  dirty 
yellow  wool,  one-third  claret,  and  one-third  dark  blue  at 
fihoulder,  picked  out ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle  of  rusty  coch- 
y-bondu  with  gallina  at  shoulder;  wing,  gold  pheasant 
tail,  bustard,  claiet,  and  orange  swan,  gold  pheasant  ruff, 
pintail,  a  slip  of  wood-duck  either  side ;  blue  macaw  ribs 
and  one  topping. 

A  Black  Wasp. — Tag  and  tail  as  before ;  body,  half 
dirty  yellow  wool  ribbed  over  with  gold  tinsel  embossed  ; 
hackled  with  a  sort  of  dirty  yellow  olive;  the  other 
half  black  wool  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel,  and  with  a  black 
hackle  and  jay  at  shoulder;  wing  as  before,  only  with 
shortish  jungle-cock  instead  of  wood-duck.     Black  head* 

Blue  Wasp. — Tag,  gold  twist ;  tail,  topping ;  but, 
black  ostrich  body;  lower  half  reddish  orange  wool 
roughish,  ribbed  with  gold  thread ;  upper  half,  dark  blue 
wool  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel  and  twist,  and  hackled  with 
a  dark  mauve  more  of  a  violet-coloured  hackle  with 
gallina  at  shoulder ;  wing  as  in  claret  wasp,  with  a  few 
blue  swan  fibres  extra  ;  black  head. 

The  Tartan  (Tay)  is  also  modified. — Tag,  silver  tin- 
eel;  tail,  a  topping,  some  sprigs  of  claret  hackle  and  black 
partridge ;  but,  scarlet  wool ;  body  of  wool  thus :  dirty 
yellow,  orange,  dark  red,  claret,  darkish  blue,  claret  again 
and  then   black;   silver   tinsel   and   gold   thread;  black 
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hackle  all  the  way  up,  and  reddish  orange  at  shoulder  with 
gallina  over  it ;  wing,  two  ruflf  feathers  under  with  a  good 
deal  of  grey  speckled  peacock ;  a  little  bustard,  a  few 
claret,  orange,  yellow,  and  blue  swan  and  some  pintail  over  ; 
black  head. 

Then  come  two  new  flies,  viz. 

The  Royal. — Tag,  silver  tinsel,  and  ruby  silk ;  tail,  a 
topping,  and  a  bit  of  ibis ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body, 
one-third  flattened  gold  twist  (I  do  not  know  what  the 
trade  name  is),  at  the  joint  an  orange-yellow  hackle  with 
claret  ostrich  herl  over ;  then  two-thirds  of  a  medium 
light  blue  silk  with  silver  tinsel  and  silver  twist ;  jay 
hackle  at  shoulder  with  long  fibred  blue  over,  same  colour 
as  body ;  wing,  gold  pheasant  tail,  bustard,  pintail, 
claret,  yellow  and  orange  swan,  a  bit  of  wood-duck  in  the 
middle,  and  two  short  jungles  at  the  side,  topping  over ; 
head,  claret  ostrich. 

The  Shannon. — I  am  afraid,  as  we  have  a  Shannon 
already,  and  even  engraved  for  this  work,  we  must  make  a 
sort  of  bull,  and  call  this  the  Scotch  Shannon.  It  is 
rather  a  whim :  tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but, 
black  ostrich ;  body,  floss  silk  in  joints,  yellow-orange, 
pink,  claret  and  blue — a  double  length  of  the  latter  shade 
medium — broadish  silver  tinsel  spiraled  over  all ;  a  dark 
red  coch-y-bondu  hackle  all  the  way  up,  mediiun  blue  at 
shoulder,  with  black  over  it ;  wing,  short  gold  pheasant 
rufif;  over  it  gold  pheasant  tail,  grey  speckled  peacock, 
claret-orange  and  yellow  swan ;  wood-duck,  over  that 
(the  part  without  the  black  bars)  short  jungle-cock,  over 
that,  one  topping ;  black  head. 

With  these  Mr.  Paton  says  that  the  Blue  Doctor, 
the  Dusty  Miller  and  Jock  Scott,  are  general  favourites. 
The  size,  of  course,  must  be  suited  to  the  water.  In 
heavy  water  the  longest  sizes  are  used,  but  a  good  mode- 
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rate  size  for  the  upper  parts  of  the  Tay  would  be  dressed 
on  hooks  of  No.  4  and  5  size  as  per  my  hook  scale. 

I  add  a  few  patterns  sent  me  by  my  firiend  Mr.  William 
James  Davidson  of  Glasgow,  many  years  a.  frequenter  of  the 
Tay.  The  first  fly  has  no  name  ;  and  as  most  of  the  flies  on 
the  Tay  have  a  name,  I  give  it  the  very  suitable  one  of 

The  Policema/rij  blue  being  his  prevailing  tinge,  and 
taking  of  prisoners  his  occupation.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and 
red- orange  floss;  tail,  light  brown  speckled  turkey  and 
yellow  swan;  body,  rough  darkish  medium  blue  pig's 
wool ;  broad  silver  tinsel ;  hackle  one  shade  darker,  dark 
reddish-brown  hackle  at  shoulder,  a  few  sprigs  of  medium 
claret  and  orange  pig's  wool  thrown  in  just  under  the 
shoulder  hackle;  wing,  light  brown  speckled  turkey, 
with  a  bunch  of  bronze  peacock's  herl  over  it.  Hooks  3^ 
inches  to  2  inches.  This  fly,  made  of  the  largest  Tay 
size,  does  well  for  high  spring  water.  Mr.  Davidson  has 
a  high  opinion  of  it,  and  he  has  reason  to  have,  as  he  says, 
*  I  have  found  this  fly  the  best  on  the  Tay  imtil  the  second 
week  in  May;  with  the  identical  specimen  I  enclose  I 
killed  in  a  few  hours  on  the  Stobhall  water  four  clean  run 
fish  in  the  beginning  of  May.' 

The  Watenoitch, — Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  golden  floss ; 
tail,  sprigs  of  red,  orange,  and  blue  parrot;  but,  black 
ostrich;  body,  one-third  yellow,  two-thirds  light  silvery 
blue ;  hackle,  jay  (only  over  the  blue) ;  wing,  a  (round  spot) 
gallina  feather,  over  this  a  slice  of  orange  red  macaw  top- 
ping (cock  of  the  rock  or  tippet  will  do  nearly  as  well). 
Then  a  mixed  wing,  gold  pheasant  tail,  brown  and  grey 
turkey,  and  a  few  fibres  of  unstriped  wood-duck.  Tliis  is 
perhaps  the  best  fly  that  can  be  put  on  Tay,  Tununel, 
Garry,  or  Orchy.     Hook  from  2^  to  1^  inches. 

The  Lion. — ^Tag,  embossed  silver  tinsel  and  ruby  floss ; 
tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  embossed  silver 
tinsel,  showing  a  few  thin  rings  of  pale  green  floss  between ; 
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hackle  (at  shoulder)  longish  black  heron ;  ^ing,  fibres  of 
peacock,  brown  mallard,  pinkish  stained  grey  mallard, 
tippet,  and  gallina,  two  toppings  set  on  apart  like  wings ; 
blue  macaw  ribs. 

Mr.  Davidson  thus  concludes :  '  The  blue  body  and 
peacock's  wing  (Policeman)  for  spring;  the  Waterwitch 
for  siraimer  and  autumn,  and  the  Lion  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  are  what  I  chiefly  depend  on ;  and,  armed  with  a 
proper  assortment  of  these,  the  angler  requires  no  other 
lure.' 

To  these  I  woTild  add  two  flies  which  do  well  all  over 
the  district,  viz.  the  Black  and  Teal  dressed  with  a  plain 
brown  turkey  wing,  and  a  very  favourite  fly  of  mine  with 
which  I  have  killed  sundry  fish.  It  is  a  good  standard  fly, 
and  is  useful  every  where.  It  has  no  name,  so  I  have 
-christened  it 

The  Yellow  Bough. — Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  golden 
yellow  floss  ;  tail,  a  slice  of  gold  pheasant  saddle  feather ; 
body,  rough  pig's  wool,  of  a  dirty  yellow  ;  hackle  the  same 
-colour  all  the  way  up,  a  lightish  blue  one  at  shoulder; 
gold  tinsel;  wing,  mixed  gold  pheasant  tail,  brown 
turkey,  and  a  few  blue  macaw  fibres  thrown  in.  Hooks  as 
before,  to  suit  water. 

THE  TUM3IEL,   GAURY   AND   ISLA. 

Far  and  away  the  best  fly  for  these  rivers  is  the 
Waterwitch,  noted  in  the  last  list.  It  is  kept  of  all  sizes 
from  heavy  spring  size  down  to  smallest  summer.  The 
two  last  flies.  Black  and  Teal  and  Yellow  Rough,  are  also 
good,  and  many  of  the  other  Tay  patterns  do  well.  To  them 
I  would  add  three  patterns  I  got  at  Pitlochrie. 

No.  1.  Tag,  fine  silver  twist  and  gold  floss  ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  but,  reddish  brown  ostrich  ;  body,  rough  pig's  wool 
picked  out  of  dark  red,  dark  blue,  then  dark  red,  and 
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dark  blue  again  alternately ;  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel  and 
gold  thread  also  alternately  (not  together) ;  hackle  at 
shoulder  two  turns  of  hackle  brick-dust  red  and  two  of  jay 
over ;  wing,  gold  pheasant  tail,  pintail,  tippet,  a  sprig  or 
two  of  blue  and  yellow  swan,  two  slices  of  mallard,  and 
one  topping. 

No.  2.  Tag  and  tail,  as  before ;  but  black  ostrich ;  body, 
pig's  wool  half  of  darkish  red,  the  other  half  dark  blue 
silver  tinsel  and  fine  gold  twist  together.  Lightish  blue 
hackle  over  the  blue  joint  only,  two  turns  of  jay  at  shoulder ; 
wing  as  before,  except  that  grey  speckled  peacock  wing  is 
substituted  for  gold  pheasant  and  pintail,  and  a  few  more 
orange  and  red  fibres  are  used. 

No.  3.  Tag,  tail  and  but  as  before ;  body,  the  dark^t 
blue  pig's  wool  ;  black  hackle  all  the  way  up,  and  two 
turns  of  jay  at  shoulder;  silver  tinsel  and  fine  gold  thread 
alternately,  not  together;  wing,  chiefly  brown  mallard, 
with  some  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  orange  fibres,  and  a  little 
pintail  under  it ;  black  head.     Hooks  No.  6. 

THE   LYON 

Joins  the  Tay  just  below  Taymouth.  It  is  a  pretty  river,, 
and  sometimes  yields  good  sport.  The  flies  are  not  too 
thick  in  the  body  and  are  somewhat  of  the  wasp  pattern. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping  and  a  scrap 
of  tippet ;  lower  half  of  body  dirty  yellow  pig's  wool ;  the 
upper  half  a  very  dark  red  with  a  slight  claret  tinge  in  it ; 
black  hackle  over  the  red,  and  grouse  hackle  at  shoulder  ^ 
silver  tinsel;  wing,  large  spot  gallina,  and  lightish 
speckled  turkey  over  it. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  tippet;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  lower  half  dirty  yellow  pig's  wool,  the  upper 
dark  blue  ;  silver  tinsel ;  dark  claret  hackle  over  the  blue 
and  jay  at  shoulder  ;  wing  rich  brown  turkey. 
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No,  3.  Tag,  gold  thread  and  ruby  floss ;  tail,  tippet, 
and  a  scrap  of  dark  lue  pig's  wool ;  but,  black  ostrich  ; 
body,  yellow  pig's  wool  merging  into  orange,  that  into 
claret,  and  that  again  into  black ;  gold  thread ;  black  hackle 
over  the  black,  and  jay  at  shoulder ;  wing,  a  slip  of  orange 
stained  turkey  and  rich  brown  turkey  (unspeckled  at  the 
points)  over.     Hook  No.  6. 

These  are  useful  flies  on  the  Tay  or  anywhere  else  in 
low  water.  The  Lyon  chiefly  belongs  to  Lord  Breadal- 
bane. 


THE   EABN. 

These  patterns  I  also  received  from  Mr.  Paton,  who  says 
that  tastes  have  changed  less  on  the  Earn  of  late  years 
than  they  have  on  the  Tay.  The  wings  are  put  on  in  a 
way  that  makes  one  envious,  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  on 
slips  of  turkey  artistically.  Mr.  Baton's  tier  is  evidently 
a  dab  at  it,  and  I  have  made  a  mem.  to  go  and  take  a 
lesson  from  him  when  I  go  Northward  again.  First  Mr. 
Paton  sends  the  invariable  three  wasps.  One  would  think 
that  the  Tay  and  its  tributaries  were  so  many  pic-nics,  for 
a  '  wopse '  or  two  are  always  in  the  bill  of  fare. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange-yellow  floss ; 
tail,  tippet,  gallina  and  black  partridge;  but,  black 
ostrich  ;  body,  one-half  the  usual  dirty  yellow,  with  golden 
olive  hackle,  the  other  half  dark  blue,  with  black  hackle 
and  jay  at  shoulder ;  silver  tinsel  on  upper  half,  embossed 
gold  tinsel  on  lower ;  wing,  two  slips  of  brown  speckled 
turkey.    Hook  No.  6. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  twist ;  taril,  dark  red  pig's  wool, 
and  a  topping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  half  orange  red 
wool,  half  dark  blue ;  dark  blue  hackle  over  blue  joint, 
and  jay   at  shoulder ;   gold  thread  over  red  joint,  and 

c  c 
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larrow  embossed  silver  tinsel  over  blue ;  wing  as  before, 
look  No.  8  or  9. 

No.  3  is  just  like  No.  1,  only  the  upper  joint  of  the 
»ody  is  black  instead  of  blue,  and  the  tail  is  yellow 
rool  and  tippet. 

Then  comes  a  fly  called — 

The  Olive. — Tag,  silver  tinsel,  and  a  wad  of  yellow 
Fool  picked  out  and  left  rough  all  round  the  bend 
f  the  hook ;  tail,  black  partridge,  yellow  and  red  parrot : 
lut,  black  ostrich;  body,  the  usual  dirty  yellow  wool, 
rtth  broad  silver  and  narrow  gold  tinsel,  alternately; 
[ark  olive  hackle  all  the  way  up  and  jay  at  shoulder ; 
rings,  as  before ;  dressed  on  round  bend  hook,  but  of 
lo.  6  length. 

Then  come  three  flies  without  names. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  yellow  wool  and  a 
opping ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  dark  red  pig's  wool ; 
liver  tinsel  and  gold  thread  alternately;  common  red 
lackle  all  the  way  up,  and  jay  at  shoulder ;  wings,  cin- 
lamon  dan  turkey. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  a  wad  of  orange 
rewel  with  a  few  sprigs  of  saddle  feather  over  it ;  but, 
Jack  ostrich ;  body,  pig's  wool  of  yellow,  orange,  claret, 
ed,  and  dark  blue ;  silver  tinsel ;  conmion  red  hackle 
rith  a  black  centre,  two  turns  of  darkest  gallina  at 
boulder;  wing,  dark  rich  cinnamon  dun  turkey  with 
ight  tips. 

No.  3  is  just  like  the  last,  except  that  it  has  brown 
peckled  turkey  wing.     Hook  No.  6. 


? 


THE   TEITH. 


The  Honourable  W.Drummond  procured  me  the  foUow- 
Qg  patterns,  he  being  an  old  frequenter  of  the  Teith. 
'hree  he  sends  me  himself,  dressed  smallish  for  autudn. 
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No.  1  is  the  Dusty  Miller* 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  lemon  floss  ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  silver  tinsel  ribbed  with 
silver  twist ;  a  bit  of  scarlet  wool,  tied  in  at  shoulder,  and 
picked  out  with  black  hackle  over  ;  mixed  wing  of  emerald 
peacock,  claret,  and  yellow  swan,  tippet  and  grey  drake 
and  slips  of  mallard  over ;  black  head. 

No.  3  is  an  old  Tweed  pattern ;  tail,  tippet ;  body, 
wool,  yellow,  orange,  red,  claret,  and  black  ;  broad  silver 
tinsel  and  gold  twist;  hackle,  half  down,  coch-y-bondu 
with  good  black  stump  to  it;  wing,  cinnamon  turkey 
with  light  tip. 

Mri  Drummond  then  sends  four  from  Mr.  Cameron  of 
Blair  Drummond,  a  very  good  authority. 

No.  4  is  the  Britannia  with  bright  orange  body; 
hackle  of  the  same,  and  violet  hackle  at  the  head. 

No.  5.  Tag,  gold  tinsel,  then  one  tiun  of  bright 
yellow  crewel,  and  a  short  slip  of  it  left  for  a  rudimentary 
tail.  Then  for  the  but,  one  turn  of  scarlet  wool ;  body, 
light  blue  (with  the  faintest  tinge  of  green  in  it)  wool, 
one  turn  of  yellow  at  the  shoulder ;  moderate  silvei 
tinsel ;  grizzled  blue,  dun  hackle  with  a  blackish  stump  to 
it  all  up ;  wings  of  the  streaky  feather  in  gold  pheasant  tail. 

No.  6.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  bit  of  crimson  and 
yellow  crewel ;  body,  claretty-red  (approaching  to  lake) 
wool,  one  turn  of  yellow  at  shoulder;  moderate  silver 
tinsel;  hackle  as  before,  but  a  darker  one,  with  more 
black  in  centre  and  stump ;  wing,  rich  brown  turkey  with 
black  bars  and  nearly  white  tip. 

No.  7.  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  and  gold  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  nearly  half  bright  yellow 
and  the  rest  lightish  medium  blue  wool,  pricked  out; 
broad  gold  tinsel ;  gallina  hackle  at  shoulder  ;  wing,  sprigs 
of  rich  brown  turkey,  and  black  partridge,  yellow,  red, 
and  lavender  swan  slips  of  brown  mallard  over ;  one  top- 
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ping,  jungle-cock  at  cheeks ;  black  head.  These  flies  run 
from  No.  5,  the  largest  spring  sizes,  to  Nos.  9  or  10,  the 
smallest  summer.  To  the  above  may  be  added  the  Jock 
Scot,  a  great  fevourite  on  the  Teith. 


THE   FORTH. 

With  respect  to  the  Forth,  Lord  Strathallan,  Mr. 
Drummond's  father,  to  whom  he  very  kindly  wrote  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  Forth  flies,  says  in  his  reply  that 
*  The  flies  for  the  Forth  are  much  like  those  for  the  Tay 
and  Earn,  which  Paton  of  Perth  is  the  best  provider  of. 
The  fish  take  a  very  large  fly  in  the  spring ;  long  grey 
heron  hackle,  with  blue  pig's  wool,  and  a  red  dub  is  very 
good  for  snow  water  or  a  grey-day.  In  cold  weather  fish 
deep  in  the  water.'  The  last  piece  of  advice  of  Lord 
Strathallan's  is  exceedingly  good,  and  is  applicable  to 
more  waters  than  the  Forth. 


THE  SPBY.. 

The  Spey  is  another  magnificent  river,  which  often  gives 
grand  sport ;  and  as  the  river  is  large  and  the  angling  is 
mostly  from  the  bank,  and  the  banks  are  frequently  high, 
while  the  stream  is  not  only  heavy  but  often  tremendously 
rapid  and  rough,  as  is  the  bottom,  an  indifferent  fisherman 
cannot  expect  much  sport  on  the  Spey.  It  is  a  very  long 
river,  having  many  mountainous  tributaries,  and  thus  it 
often  keeps  up  and  out  of  condition  for  fishing  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  agreeable  to  the  angler.  This  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  spring,  when  the  snows  on  the  moun- 
tains are  melting,  and  when  sport  to  any  extent  cannot 
well  be  relied  on.  After  the  great  bulk  of  the  snow  is 
gone,  in  the  early  summer,  when  the  river  is  settling 
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steadily  down  and  the  grilse  are  beginning  to  come  up,  is 
perhaps  the  best  time  for  the  Spey. 

The  Spey  flies  are  very  curious  productions  to  look  at, 
it  being  customary  to  dress  them  the  reverse  way  of  the 
hackle,  and  to  send  the  twist  or  tinsel  the  opposite  way  to 
the  hackle. 

The  Spey  Dog  (Plate  XIL  adjoining,  fig.  3).— This  is 

usually  dressed  large  for  the  spring,  the  long-shanked  Dee 

hooks  being  preferred.     Body,  black  pig's  wool;  up  this 

is  then  wound  some  broad  silver  tinsel  in  widish  rings ; 

over  the  tinsel  is  laid  on  a  large  black  feather  (it  can 

hardly  be  called  hackle)  with  a  lightish  dun  tip,  taken 

from  the  side  of  a  Scotch  cock's  tail.   The  feather  is  dressed 

:he  wrong  way,  so  that  the  hackle  stands  out  abruptly, 

md  it  is  carried  round  the  opposite  way  to  the  tinsel,  as 

ome  of  the  tinsel  crosses  it ;  over  this  hackle  is  woimd 

ome  gold  tinsel,  not  side  by  side  with  the  silver,  but 

uite  independent  of  it.     This  aids  the  glitter  of  the  fly, 

nd  strengthens  and  keeps  the  hackle  secure.     At  the 

loulder  a  teal  hackle  ;  wing,  a  good  wad  of  gold  pheasant 

dl,  with  two  long  strips  of  grey  mallard  with  brownish 

>ints  over  it.     The  fly  can  be  varied  by  using  a  brown 

ickle  and  turkey  instead  of  gold  pheasant  tail ;  add  also 

*ange  silk  between  the  tinsels. 

The  hook  used  in  these  flies  is  3  inches  long  in  the 
lank,  and  the  bend  is  that  given  as  No.  3  in  the  scale, 
at  which  is  barely  2^  inches  long  in  the  shank. 

The  Purple  King. — Body,  a  light  purple  mohair ; 
ackle,  brownish  black  with  light  blue  dun  tip,  teal  at 
aoulder;  tinsel,  gold  and  silver  and  silver  twist  over 
tackle  as  before ;  wing,  two  strips  of  grey  mallard  with 
)rown  strips. 

The  Oreen  King. — Body,  orange  and  olive-yellow  mixed 
mohair ;  hackle,  brown  with  grey  tips ;  the  rest  of  the  fly 
as  before. 
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For  these  last  two  patterns  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Mr.  C.  Grant  of  Aberlour.  Mr.  Grant  very  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  minute  particulars  as  to  the  dressing, 
dyeing,  &c.,  and  I  cannot  put  his  directions  in  a  better 
form  than  he  has  put  them  himself,  and  therefore  I 
append  his  letter.  In  it  he  describes  two  other  flies  I 
had  not  the  patterns  of,  viz.  '  the  Green  Dog '  and  *  Purpy.' 
They  are  well-known  standard  flies  on  the  Spey,  and  may 
be  dressed  down  to  the  smallest  size  for  midsummer  ;  the 
*  Black  and  Teal '  already  described  will  be  found  very  hard 
to  beat  on  the  Spey. 

*  Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  now  send  you 
the  pattern  Spey  flies,  viz.  two  Purple  Kings  and  one 
Green  King,  which  you  will  easily  distinguish.  The 
hackles  are  got  from  the  common  Scotch  cock^  and  lie  on 
each  side  of  the  tail,  at  the  tip  of  the  wings.  The  cock  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  except  with  Spey  fishers,  who  breed 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers.  The  dubbing  or 
"grounds"  of  the  Purple  King  are  composed  of  purple 
(Berlin  wool),  stone  red,  dyed  from  the  moss  on  stones, 
and  scarlet  wool.  The  dubbing  of  Green  King  is  com- 
posed of  green  Berlin  wool  stone  red  yellow,  a  little 
orange,  and  scarlet. 

*  In  spring  the  Purple  King  is  of  a  less  red  colour  than 
one  used  at  present.  The  Green  King  at  that  period  is 
more  g^*een ;  but,  as  the  season  advances,  more  red  is  used 
in  both,  and  redder  feathers.  I  enclose  some  dubbing  of 
each  to  fit  the  present  season. 

*  Without  having  any  prejudice  against  grauciC^  ^ie«,  I 
would  prefer  Purple  and  Green  Kings  with  their  num^eroua 
offspring^  provided  I  could  get  proper  hackles  to  tie  them, 
to  any  flies  that  can  be  used  on  the  Spey.  The  flies  which 
I  have  sent  you  will  be  in  size  next  month  (July),  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  kill  upon  any  river  in 
Scotland. 
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'  The  dubbing  of  Green  Dog  is  the  same  as  Green 
King,  feather  a  little  lighter,  with  gold-colour  spate  and 
pea-green  thread  at  equal  distances  on  the  body  of  the 
hook  or  fly.  The  Purple,  or  "Purpy,"  a  thirty-second 
cousin  of  the  Purple  King,  has  a  hackle  somewhat  redder 
than  that  of  his  progenitor  ;  dubbing,  dark  blue  and  stone 
red,  with  gold  spate  and  purple  thread  on  body  of  fly  at 
equal  distances.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SALMON   FLIES—eontinued. 

LIST  OF  FLIBS  FOB  IBI8H  BITBBS. 

THE  £B1)B,   BALLYSHANNON. 

These  patterns  were  poor  Pat  McKay's,  than  whom  no 
better  artificer  ever  turned  fly  out  of  hand. 

No.  1.  The  Parson  (Plate  II.  fig.  3)  has  been  akeady 
described  amongst  the  general  flies ;  but  since  t  described 
it  I  have  received  some  patterns  with  a  letter  from  my 
friend  Dr.  Shell,  the  former  kind  and  liberal  proprietor 
of  the  Erne,  to  whom  I  owe  many  favours  and  some  excel- 
lent fishing  on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  on  which  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  cast  a  fly.  For  the  Erne  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  salmon  river,  containing  every  kind  of  water  that  is 
found  in  salmon  rivers,  and  all  in  perfection.  Here  we 
have  falls,  rapids,  broken  pools,  rocky  torrents,  and  swift 
glassy  currents,  and  even  heavy  reaches  for  boat-fishiug. 
The  fish  run' large,  and  nearly  always  show  the  finest  sport. 
The  sport  is  best  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  if  the 
river  is  low  enough,  for  it  is  much  more  apt  to  be  too 
high  than  too  low,  running  as  it  does  from  such  a  very 
large  lake  as  Lough  Erne.  The  river  is  very  rarely  too 
low  for  sport,  and  even  in  the  hottest  and  brightest 
weather  sport  is  possible.  The  river  is  now  held  by  a 
company,  who  let  it  out  in  rods  by  the  week.  The  charge, 
I  think,  is  4i.  a  week.     As  Dr.  Shell's  letter  gives  the 
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history  of  the  Parson,  I  trust  he  will  excuse  me  for  making 
the  information  upon  such  an  interesting  point  public. 

'  My  dear  Sir, — I  sencl  four  Parsons  I  have  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Hobson,  and  I  will  send  you  a  couple  made 
with  simimer  duck  in  the  wing.  The  first  ^  Parson,'  and 
called  from  him,  was  used  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Meyrick 
of  Romsbury ;  it  was  two  large  toppings,  a  yellow  body, 
yellow  hackle,  very  thin  twist  run  close  together  up 
the  body — I  mean  half  as  close  as  in  any  of  those  flies 
I  send.  He  said  he  got  it  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  at 
Christchurch.  He  changed  the  body  to  orange;  both 
were  silk  bodies. 

*  The  late  Mr.  William  Larket,  of  Derby,  put  cock  of 
the  rock  in  the  wing.  I  think  I  put  the  first  fur  body  to 
the  fly — it  was  orange  pig's  wool.  Mr.  Larket  and  then 
Mr.  Hobson  altered  the  fur  to  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow. 
Mr.  Hobson  added  to  this  the  purple  and  fiery  brown  under 
the  wing,  which  Pat  McKay  borrowed  and  adopted,  and 
nothing  has  beaten  this  pattern. 

*  Yours, 

*  S.  Shbil.' 

The  flies  sent,  are  all  very  similiar  to  the  patterns 
already  described,  save  that  some  of  them  have  in  the 
wing  strips  of  summer  or  wood-duck,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly termed,  instead  of  pintail.  Some  have  merely  the 
toppings  and  two  cock  of  the  rock  feathers  in  the  wing. 
Most  of  them  have  longish  kingfisher  feathers  at  the 
cheek.  Some  have  and  some  have  not  the  bit  of  tippet 
for  an  under  wing.  Some,  instead  of  jay,  have  a  medium 
blue  hackle  at  shoulder,  and  some  a  claret  hackle.  In 
these  latter  cases,  the  hackle  is  dressed  outside  or  over 
the  wing,  the  ribs  put  on  over  that ;  these  are  macaw 
where  the  blue  feather  changes   to  red  at  the   points. 
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The  tags  vary  a  little,  some  being  puce,  some  orange,  ancT 
some  yellow  silk.  The  bodies  vary  slightly  from  yellow 
pig's  wool  to  yellow  with  little  or  more  orange.  One  of 
them  has  a  brown  body,  but  I  do  not  much  like  it.  The 
hackles  run  from  golden  to  golden-olive  and  orange.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a  Parson  may  be  as  varied  as  his 
creeds  are:  he  may  be  a  gorgeous  ritualist  or  a  plain 
parson  Adams. 

I  sent  lately  to  Mike  Rogan  of  Ballyshannon,  one  of 
the  prettiest  fly-tiers  in  Ireland,  to  lend  me  a  few  patterns 
from  the  Erne,  and  he  sent  the  following. 

No.  l.Tag,  silver  twist  and  darkish  blue  floss;  tail,  a 
topping  and  sprigs  of  tippet  and  wood-duck  with  a  small 
Indian  crow  feather  at  stump  ;  body,  medium  orange  floss  ; 
hackle,  a  shade  or  two  redder  orange,  with  a  turn  or  two  of 
medium  blue  at  shoulder,  and  claret  over  it;  tinsel 
doubled  silver  thread  ;  wing,  a  few  tippet  and  sword  feather 
fibres  with  one  or  two  of  dark  wood-duck.  Over  them 
gold  pheasant  tail.  Two  toppings  and  blue  macaw  ribs, 
kingfisher  at  the  cheeks,  black  head.  A  very  pretty,  and 
I  am  sure  effective  fly. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  twist,  and  orange  floss;  tail,  as 
before ;  body,  one  turn  of  yellowish  orange  wool ;  the 
rest  of  a  dirty  reddish  claret.  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe 
this  colour.  It  is  got  by  crottle  dye,  I  believe.  Hackle, 
the  same  colour  all  the  way  up,  sprigs  of  tippet  tied  in 
pretty  full  at  breast,  and  a  medium  blue  hackle  over ;  silver 
thread  and  gold  tinsel  together  ;  wing,  two  of  the  longest 
Indian  crow  feathers,  tippet  sprigs  over,  with  a  shred  or 
two  of  dark  wood-duck,  gold  pheasant  tail  over  that, 
two  strips  of  wood-duck  next  with  a  topping  between, 
kingfisher  cheeks.     Blue  macaw  ribs  and  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  and  tail  as  before,  with  the  addition  of 
one  turn  of  mediimi  blue  floss  in  the  tag.  Body,  pig's 
wool,  one  turn  of  dirty  yellow,  two  of  orange,  merging  into 
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the  rest,  which  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  last  fly,  picked 
0!it  to  help  hackle,  which  is  of  a  lighter  shade  then  in 
the  last  fly,  more  of  a  dirty  orange,  also  I  believe,  got 
from  crottle.  These  crottle  colours  are  most  difficult  to 
describe,  and  unless  the  tier  got  the  colours  from  Bogan 
I  should  fear  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  hit  them.  Two 
turns  of  medium  blue  hackle  at  shoulder,  with  claret 
over ;  wing  like  the  last,  only  with  three  toppings  instead 
of  one ;  head  black.  Hooks  of  two  first  No.  6,  of  the  last 
No.  />.  These  are  the  latest  conceits  of  the  Erne  salmon 
and  their  caterers. 

I  also  add  two  well-tried"  favourites,  which  I  should 
never  be  without  on  the  Erne.  With  No.  4  I  have  at  long 
intervals  killed  many  good  fish  on  the  Erne,  and  I  know 
it  to  be  a  good  colour. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  twist,  medium  blue  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body  three  turns  of  light  orange 
floss,  the  rest  of  light  purple  (lake^) ;  silver  twist ;  hackle, 
same  colour  as  body,  blue  jay  at  shoulder;  wing,  as  in 
No.  2,  the  gold  pheasant  tail  perhaps  predominating  more  ; 
blue  ribs. 

No.  5.  The  H.I.S. — ^This  fly  will  be  found  noticed  in 
the  letter  of  a  friend  under  '  Owenmore  and  Bally croy.' 
Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping  and  some  tippet ;  body, 
orange-yellow  floss ;  gold  tinsel ;  coch-y-bondu  hackle  ;  a 
few  turns  of  longish  black  heron  at  the  shoulder  give  it  a 
spider-like  look  ;  wing,  brown  mallard,  two  or  three  fibres 
of  blue  macaw ;  blue  jay  hackled  over  the  wing.  A  capital 
killer. 

The  size  of  the  hooks  for  the  above  flies  is  from  Nos.  5 
to  8. 

'  This  is  a  difficult  colour  to  describe,  as  it  is  neither  claret,  nor  red,  nor 
purple,  nor  puce,  nor  mulberry,  nor  mauve ;  it  is  more  the  old-&shioned 
colour  called '  lake/ 
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LOUGH   MELVIN. 

On  this  fine  lough,  which  is  some  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  contains  salmon,  grilse,  charr,  ferox,  gillaroo,  and  other 
^  bastes'  in  abundance,  and  is  not  far  firom  the  Erne,  the  flies 
used  are  as  sober  as  those  of  the  Erne  are  often  gaudy. 

I  also  asked  Bogan  for  a  new  pattern  or  two  for  Lough 
Melvin,  and  he  sends  the  following. 

No.  1.  Tag  and  tail  as  in  No.  2  of  Rogan's  Erne  flies. 
No  but;  body,  two-thirds  a  dirty  yellowish  olive  pig's 
wool,  hard  to  describe ;  one-third  the  dirty  red  claret  of 
No.  2,  roughish ;  no  hackle  except  at  shoulder,  which  is 
claret  with  a  dirty  dull  orange  over  it ;  silver  thread ; 
wing,  two  tippet  feathers,  a  few  sprigs  of  wood-duck  and 
middling  dark  mallard  over. 

No.  2.  Tag  and  tail  as  before,  but  without  the  little 
bit  of  Indian  crow ;  body,  the  same  dirty  yellow  olive, 
one  shade  more  yellow ;  hackle,  the  same  colour  all  the 
way  up,  with  a  dirty  claret  at  shoulder ;  wing,  as  before, 
without  the  wood-duck,  and  with  blue  macaw  ribs. 

No.  3.  Tag,  as  before;  tail,  a  topping;  body,  black 
pig's  wool ;  black  hackle  all  the  way  up,  and  running  with 
it  with  (one  side  stripped  so  as  to  be  very  sparse)  a  dirty 
yellowish  red  hackle,  dirty  claret  at  shoulder,  with  a 
similar  yellowish  orange  over;  silver  thread;  wing,  as 
before,  with  rather  more  tippet  in  the  middle,  and  a  sprig 
or  two  of  dark  wood-duck.  Hooks  Nos.  7  and  8.  I  am  afraid 
that,  do  what  I  can,  the  colours  in  all  these  flies  will  be 
found  most  difficult  to  hit  off  by  description,  and  that  for 
the  dubbing  anglers  will  hav.e  to  write  to  Rogan. 

No.  4.  The  O'Donoghtie. — This  is  a  prime  favourite  ; 
I  got  it  from  the  fishermen  on  the  lake  when  fishing  it 
several  years  ago.  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail, 
a  topping ;    but,  black   ostrich ;    body,  roughish,  olive- 
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yellow  pig's  wool,  merging  into  bright  fiery  claret,  and 
that  again  into  black;  gold  twist;  dark  claret  hackle, 
with  blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  wing,  a  tippet  feather,  with 
brown  mallard  wing  over ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 


LOUGH   GILL. 

Another  large  lough  near  Sligo,  There  is  a  very 
favourite  fly  used  there  which  sometimes  kills  on  Lough 
Melvin ;  it  is  called  the  Lough  Gill  fly.  Tag,  silver  twist 
and  orange  floss ;  tail,  a  topping  and  some  mallard ;  body, 
black  mohair,  with  a  broad  ring  in  the  centre  of  dark 
dirty  red,  a  few  fibres  of  the  same  warped  into  the  breast 
as  a  hackle ;  blue  jay  hackle  on  shoulder ;  wing,  a  tippet 
feather  and  brown  mallard  wing.     Hook  No.  9. 


THE  MOT. 

The  Moy  is  a  large  and  rather  open  river,  resembling, 
above  the  weirs,  some  of  the  streamy  upper  reaches  of  the 
Thames,  where  rush-beds  abound;  it  flows  from  Lough 
Conn,  a  very  large  lough.  Much  of  the  fishing,  particu- 
larly below  the  weir,  up  to  which  the  tide  flows,  is  carried 
on  from  boats  or  cots.  The  opening  of  the  weir  has  much 
improved  the  fishing  in  the  upper  portions,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  bring  larger  fish  into  the  river  than 
were  formerly  found  in  it.  It  is  a  capital  river  for  yoimg 
hands  to  commence  on,  as  the  work  is  easy,  and  the  num- 
bers of  fish  keep  the  attention  fixed  on  the  spot. 

No.  1.  The  Thunder  and  Lightning. — ^Tag,  gold 
tinsel;  tail,  a  topping;  but,  black  ostrich;  body,  three 
turns  of  lightish  orange  floss,  the  rest  of  black  floss ;  gold 
tinsel;  light  orange  hackle,  with  a  little  blue  jay  at 
shoulder  ;  wing,  dark  brown  mallard,  one  topping  over 
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it ;  blue  macaw  ribs  ;  dark  purple  head.  Hooks  {rom 
Nob.  7  to  10. 

No.  2.  TJie  Orange  and  (?rott«e.— Tag,  silver  tinsel: 
tail,  a  topping  and  kingfisher  feather ;  but,  black  ostrich ; 
body,  three  turns  of  lake  floss,  and  the  rest  of  light  orange 
floss ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  longish  grouse,  trimmed  on 
the  breast,  not  on  the  back,  three  or  four  toppings  over  it 
for  wing ;  blue  jay  (sparely)  at  shoulder ;  blue  macaw 
ribs  ;  and  black  head.  The  grouse  fibres  help  the  wing. 
This  and  the  last  are  good  general  flies,  and  most  of  the 
Moy  flies  are  more  or  less  generally  useful  patterns. 
Hooks  Nos.  10  to  12. 

No.  3,  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping ;  body,  two 
turns  of  buff"  floss,  the  rest  of  lake  floss ;  silver  tinsel ; 
medium  orange  hackle,  blue  jay  at  shoulder;  wing,  a 
tippet  and  two  spare  cock  of  rock  feathers,  fine  strips  of 
black  partridge  and  gold  pheasant  tail,  a  topping  over ; 
blue  macaw  ribs ;  purple  head.     Hooks  Nos.  8  to  10. 

No.  4.  Tag,  gold  tinsel  ;  tail,  a  topping  ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  two  turns  of  buflF  floss,  the  rest  of  copper- 
coloured  floss;  gold  tinsel;  gallina  hackle,  trimmed  on 
the  breast,  not  on  back,  blue  jay  at  shoulder  (moderate) ; 
wing,  two  or  three  thin  cock  of  rock  and  reddish  toucan 
feathers,  sprigs  of  tippet  and  gold  pheasant  tail,  and  brown 
mallard,  one  topping;  tblue  macaw  ribs;  purple  head. 
Hooks  Nos.  9  and  10. 

These  are  standard  flies,  and  the  sizes  are  chiefly 
for  grilse.  But  I  sent  to  Pat  Heams  for  some  of  the 
newest  patterns  lately,  the  fishing  on  the  Moy  having 
much  altered  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
written.  The  opening  of  the  weir  has  made  a  good  deal 
of  difierence ;  for  whereas  formerly  the  best  fishing  by 
far  was  below  the  weir  in  moderately  shallow  water  very 
small  flies  were  used.  Now,  however,  the  best  fishing  is 
higher  up  the  river,  where  the  water  is  heavier  and  deeper 
and  the  flies  are  a  size  or  two  larger. 
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No.  5  of  the  new  patterns  is  our  old  friend  the  Thun- 
der and  Lightning,  mentioned  above,  only  the  hackle  is  a 
shade  or  two  yellower. 

No.  6.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping,  some  tippet, 
a  kingfisher,  and  a  sprig  or  two  of  blue  macaw ;  but, 
black  ostrich  ;  body,  two  turns  of  orange  floss ;  then  dark 
blue,  dark  red,  deep  orange,  and  blue  again,  pig's  wool ; 
gold  tinsel  and  twist;  a  dark  blue  hackle  at  shoulder 
with  sprigs  of  tippet  over,  and  one  turn  of  jay  over  that ; 
wing,  two  tippet  feathers,  two  orange  hackle  points  over, 
some  gold  pheasant  tail  over  that,  a  bit  of  black  part- 
ridge on  either  side,  one  topping  and  a  single  kingfisher 
en  croupe  or  on  the  back.     Black  head. 

No.  7.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping,  some  tippet, 
and  a  kingfisher ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  two  turns  of 
orange  floss,  the  rest  of  dark  reddish  copper ;  silver  tinsel 
and  gold  twist ;  hackle,  orange  three  parts  up  ;  tippet 
sprigs  at  shoulder,  and  jay  over ;  wing,  the  same  as  before. 
Hook  No.  6. 


LOUGH    CONN. 

New  patterns  also  from  Heams.  The  Erris  flies  are 
curious  specimens  of  art,  and  by  no  meaos  easy  to  tie.  They 
are  mostly  jointed  flies,  many  of  them  having  also  manes 
from  the  back  of  each  joint,  and  some  with  a  turn  or  two 
of  hackle,  also  at  the  joint.  An  illustration  of  one  may  be 
seen  in  Plate  XIII.  fig.  3.  They  are,  however,  very 
little  used  now.  I  leave  the  dressing  of  one  rather  as  a 
curiosity,  but  Heams  has  sent  me  three  flies  for  the  lake 
of  ordinary  dressing,  and  which  look  to  my  judgment 
reliable. 

No.  1.  Tag,  gold  tinsel;  tail,  some  brown  mallard 
with  a  few  sprigs  of  tippet,  and  thin  blue  macaw  ;  body, 
two  turns  of  orange  floss,  the  rest  of  rough  pig's  wool,  dark. 
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blue,  dark  red  and  deep  orange  ;  gold  tinsel ;  hackle,  dark 
dirty  green  olive,  only  over  the  orange,  grouse  at  shoulder; 
wing,  brown  mallard  with  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 

No.  2.  Tag,  gold  tinsel;  tail,  a  topping;  body,  two 
turns  orange  floss,  the  rest  of  dark  greenish  olive  pig's 
wool ;  gold  tinsel ;  a  brownish  olive  hackle  at  shoulder, 
with  a  dark  blue  one  over ;  wing  as  before  with  one  top- 
ping ;  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black 
ostnch  ;  body,  two  turns  of  orange  floss ;  the  rest  of  black 
floss ;  gold  tinsel ;  claret  hackle  all  up,  darkish  blue  one 
at  shoulder;  wing,  two  orange-yellow  hackle  points, 
small  slips  of  brown  mallard,  gold  pheasant  tail,  a  wee 
bit  of  argus,  some  sprigs  of  tippet,  one  topping  and  blue 
macaw  ribs ;  black  head.     Hooks,  Nos.  8  and  9. 

No.  4.  The  Owenmore. — Tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  a 
topping  and  a  small  jungle-cock ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body, 
five  joints  yellow  and  black  floss  alternately,  divided  by 
silver  thread,  and  above  this  one  turn  of  a  red  hackle, 
stained  light  olive ;  manes  of  mohair,  from  the  back  of 
each  joint,  the  first  darkish  claret,  second  dark  red,  third 
darker  claret,  fourth  darker  red,  fifth  a  mixture  of  yellow, 
brown  and  red ;  just  under,  as  a  support  to  each  mane,  is 
tied  in  a  feather  from  the  breast  of  the  Indian  crow,  increas- 
ing in  length  (as  do  the  manes)  as  they  progress  up 
towards  the  wing ;  hackle  on  shoulder,  olive,  red  rump 
feather  of  gold  pheasant  tied  in  on  the  shoulder  as  a 
hackle,  over  that  again  a  turn  or  two  of  blue  jay ;  wing, 
tippet  fibres,  gold  pheasant  tail  and  brown  mallard,  one 
topping  ;  blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black  head. 
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THE   OWENMORB   AND  BALLYCROY  RIVEFS. 

Patterns  from  Hearns.  These  two  rivers  run  very  near 
to  each  other.  The  Ballyeroy  is  the  river  described  by 
Maxwell  in  his  *  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,' 

No.  i.  Tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  a  small  topping,  a  slip 
of  black  partridge,  a  kingfisher,  and  an  Indian  crow 
breast  feather ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  three  turns  of 
orange  floss,  the  rest  of  black  floss ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle, 
gallina  stained  yellow,  clipped  at  breast,  not  on  the  back, 
tippet  feather  tied  on  as  hackle  at  breast,  blue  jay  over  ; 
wing,  a  red  hackle  and  a  yellow  hackle,  a  red  rump 
feather  of  gold  pheasant,  sprigs  of  tippet,  slips  of  gold 
pheasant  tail  and  peacock,  a  large  blue  chatterer  feather 
over  all  en  croupe  or  on  the  back ;  Indian  crow  at  the 
cheeks ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head.  This  fly  can  be 
varied  by  using  lake  floss  instead  of  black. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  one  turn 
of  orange  floss ;  body,  black  floss  in  five  joints,  at  each 
joint  two  turns  of  fine  silver  thread,  then  from  the  back 
comes  the  mane,  and  then  for  the  two  middle  joints,  side 
by  side  with  the  silver  thread,  is  taken  a  turn  of  orange 
floss,  so  that  the  termination  of  the  three  lowest  joints  is 
one  turn  of  orange  floss ;  the  two  lowest  manes  are  a  dirty 
clarety  red,  the  next  two  are  a  mixture  of  yellow,  olive, 
and  light  claret ;  the  hackle  is  at  the  shoulder  only,  and 
is  brown  olive,  and  over  it  a  little  blue  jay ;  the  wing,  a 
slip  of  tippet,  over  it  slips  of  mallard  and  of  peacock  ; 
blue  macaw  ribs ;  and  black  head. 

No.  3  is  The  Claret^  already  often  referred  to  as  to 
the  body  and  hackle,  save  that  there  is  no  orange  floss  at 
the  lower  end ;  substitute  a  little  blue  jay  at  shoulder  for 
black  hackle,  and  make  the  wings  of  fine  dark  mallard, 
with  blue  rits,  and  you  have  a  fly  that  will  kill  not  only 
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in  Ems,  but  all  over  Ireland.     Hooks  from  Noe*  6  to  10, 
and  in  low  summer  water  sea  trout  size. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  these  jointed  bodies  used 
in  Erris ;  some  have  blue  and  yellow,  or  blue,  yellow,  and 
black  joints  alternately,  with  black  or  coloured  herls  or 
hackles  at  each  joint.  They  are  considered  indispensable 
enchantments  by  those  who  admire  them ;  and  as  they  are 
a  peculiar  class  of  fly,  I  have  gone  into  them,  though  my 
own  faith  is  by  no  means  implicit.  My  friend  Mr.  S.  and 
his  cousin  rented  the  Ballycroy  river  for  some  years,  and 
I  wrote  to  him  to  ask  for  a  cast  from  his  experience,  as, 
although  I  fished  the  Owenmore  several  times,  I  only 
fished  the  Ballycroy  once.  Herewith  I  give  his  letter  to 
me,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  no  faith  what- 
ever in  the  jointed  and  maned  flies  which  are  supposed  to 
emanate  from  and  flomrish  particularly  in  Erris : — 

'  Dear  F. — The  flies  on  the  Owenmore  and  Owenduff 
rivers  some  years  ago  were  always  what  is  called* jointed,' 
and  were  made  in  two  ways  ;  the  first  had  the  joints  made 
of  hackles  of  divers  colours,  tied  as  in  the  pattern  I  send 
you,  but  of  course  on  a  smaller  hook.  The  enclosed  is  a 
specimen  from  the  Dee,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  which  river 
it  was  transported  by  Mr.  Gordon,  from  Ballycroy,  and 
has  since  been  naturalised.'  The  other  jointed  fly  is  made 
thus  :  topping  for  tail,  then  three  different  colours  of  floss 
silk  for  body,  with  three  rings  of  twist  at  the  end  of 
each,  and  standing  out  from  these  joints  three  long  tags 
of  different  coloured  mohair,  ordinary  mixed  wing,  and 
hackle  at  shoulder.  It  is  a  very  diflScult  fly  to  tie,  and 
not  worth  a  rush  when  tied,  except  that  in  its  di^y  state  it 
looks  very  pretty ;  when  in  the  water,  on  the  contrary,  it 

•  I  never  could  understand  how  the  Nicholson,  a  regular  Erris  notion, 
formerly  got  on  to  the  Tay,  but  the  course  of  its  introduction  becomes  pretty 
dear  Irom  the  above.   The  fly  referred  to  strongly  resembles  the  Nicholson. 
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all  I^s  together,  and  I  never  did  much  good  with  it. 
The  fly,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  plain  turkey  wing  was 
an  invention  of  our  own,  and  killed  48  salmon  and  137 
white  trout  in  one  week,  on  the  Owenduff.  The  fly  with 
the  mallard  wing  and  fiery  body  also  kills  right  well  on 
both  rivers,  and  so  do  the  Ballina  flies,  more  especially 
one  of  Pat  Heams',  called  the  Thunder  and  Lightning. 
An  eqiudly  great  pet  is  the  enclosed,  with  the  frayed  gut. 
He  is  confoundedly  ugly,  sir,  having  been  composed  by 
your  humble  servant ;  but  treat  him  with  respect,  for  this 
very  year  that  identical  specimen  has  slain  six  SaJ/mo  salar 
in  the  river  Erne  that  thou  knowest  of.  I  enclose  four 
or  five  more  of  what  MacGowan  calls  Ballycroy  flies, 
but  they  are  awful  impostors  (on  second  thought  I  don't, 
for  they  are  no  use  at  all).  The  fish,  in  fact,  like  plain 
sober  mallard  and  turkey,  and  furnace  hackles,  with  either 
orange  or  brown  bodies,  and  a  jay  about  the  shoulders. 

*H.  I.  s: 

Mr.  S.  enclosed  me  several  patterns,  some  with  orange 
and  green  joints,  others  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow, 
and  with  manes  of  all  sorts  of  colours.  I  will  not  fatigue 
the  reader  and  burden  my  fly  list  with  their  description, 
but  will  merely  describe  the  plain  flies  referred  to  in  the 
above  letter. 

Nx).  4.  This  is  the  fly  that  killed  the  48  salmon  and  137 
white  trout  in  a  week.  N.B. — The  white  trout  at  Ballycroy 
rim  up  to  six  or  seven  pounds  weight,  and  average  from 
two  to  three  pounds.  Tag,  gold  thread;  tail,  a  slip  of 
mottled  brown  turkey,  and  tuft  of  orange  mohair ;  but, 
black  ostrich  ;  body,  half  orange  mohair  (inclining  to 
darkish)  and  half  black  mohair ;  black  hackle  (over  brown 
mohair  only);  gold  thread  over  the  orange,  and  gold 
tinsel  over  the  black  part  of  body;  wing,  rich  brown 
mottled  turkey  ;  black  head. 
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No.  5,  Tag,  silver  thread  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
pings body,  two-fifths  dark  dirty  orange-yellow  pig's 
wool,  three-fifths  darkish  claret ;  broadish  gold  tinsel ; 
medium  claret  hackle  at  shoulder,  blue  jay  over ;  brown 
mallard  wing ;  black  head.     Hooks  Nos.  9  and  10. 

The  fly  which  is  lauded  for  the  Erne  will  be  found 
imder  that  river  as  the  H.  I.  S. 


GALWAT    AND   CONNEMARA. 

'(Ck)stello,  Ballynahinch,  and  Cou) — These  patterns  are 
sfflit  me  by  Nicholson  of  Galway,  who  ties  for  the  dis- 
trict. Two  or  three  of  them  are  old  acquaintances  re- 
newed. 

The  Costello  I  do  not  know  from  experience,  but  the 
Ballynahinch  and  Doohullah  rivers  and  lakes  I  have 
fished.  The  Ballynahinch  river  is  short  and  not  very 
large,  but  what  there  is  of  it,  above  the  weir,  is  pretty. 
The  lakes  for  scenery — particularly  the  upper  lake.  Lough 
Inagh — are  lovely,  and  the  sport  at  times  is  good,  more 
particularly  with  white  trout,  and  a  good  take  of  salmon 
may  be  got  at  times,  wind,  weather  and  water  permitting. 

No.  1.  Tag,  gold  tinsel,  and  orange  floss;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  body^  a  regular  Lee  body  of  silver-grey  fur,  with 
cuckoo  dun  hackle  to  match ;  silver  twist ;  blue  jay  on 
shoulder  ;  wing,  along  tippet  (nearly  full  length  of  wing), 
some  peacock,  also  a  few  sprigs  of  green  peacock  herl,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  macaw  sprigs — the  red  most  plentiful ; 
black  head. 

No.  2.  Tag,  gold  tinsel,  and  orange  floss;  tail,  gallina  ; 
body,  two-thirds  medium  blue  floss,  the  upper  third 
medium  orange ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  a  bright  brown- 
olive,  blue  jay  on  shoulder  ;  wing,  gold  pheasant  tail,  cock 
pheasant  do.,  peacock,  and  gallina,  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black 
head. 
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No.  3.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black 
ostrich  ;  body,  three-fifths  medium  orange  floss,  the  uppav 
two-fifths  darkish  blue  flo3s ;  gold  tinsel ;  darkish  claret 
hackle;  wing,  a  largish  tippet  feather,  brown  speckled 
tiurkey,  gold  pheasant  tail,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  swan, 
and  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 

No.  4.  This  is  a  weird-looking  fly :  the  contrast  between 
the  dark  blue  body  and  light  yellow  hackle  is  so  strong. 
Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  light  orange  floss  ;  tail,  a  topping ; 
body,  dark  blue  floes ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  light  yellow, 
blue  jay  on  shoulder;  wing,  brown  mallard  gold 
pheasant  tail  (streaked),  and  some  sword  feather ;  blue 
macaw  ribs. 

No.  5.  Tag,  gold  twist,  and  yellow  floss ;  tail,  teal, 
mallard,  green  parrot  and  flamingo ;  but,  black  ostrich  ; 
body,  two-thirds  ruby  floss  and  one-third  medium  blue ; 
hackle,  darkish  blue,  flamingo  feather  as  hackle  at 
shoulder,  clipped  at  breast ;  wing,  a  rump  feather  of  gold 
pheasant,  light-yellow  green  parrot,  a  little  pintail  and 
brown  mallard  over  all ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 
Vary  this  fly  with  a  black  hackle  and  all  ruby  body,  no 
blue. 

No.  6.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  light  blue  floss ;  tail  a 
topping ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  light  orange  floss ; 
silver  thread ;  black  hackle,  blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  wing, 
mottled  argus,  sprigs  of  tippet,  green  parrot,  and  gold  phea- 
sant tail,  well  mixed  ;  black  head. 

These  flies  vary  pretty  much  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  described,  from  Nos.  7  to  11. 

Mr.  Mecredy  of  Lisoughter  Lodge,  who  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  anglers  and  tourists  has  lately  rebuilt  and 
refitted  the  old  Recess  Hotel,  sent  me  some  patterns  now 
in  use  at  Ballynahinch,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  no 
change  has  taken  place  there  in  the  taste  of  the  salmon 
since  the  last  list  was  made.     The  first  fly  is  No.  1   in 
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the  above  list.  The  next  is  No.  3,  only  with  an  orange 
hackle  and  medium  blue  at  shoulder,  and  a  wing  made  of 
sprigs  only  of  all  the  feathers  noted.  The  third  fly  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  No.  2,  in  the  list  of  sea  trout  flies 
given  for  the  west  and  north  west  of  Ireland ;  as  stated 
there  I  not  only  made  a  huge  take  of  white  trout  with  it, 
but  further  on  it  will  be  found  that  I  killed  several 
salmon  with  it  on  my  last  visit  to  Lough  Inagh.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  tail  is  a  topping  and  the  tinsel 
gold,  and  there  is  a  predominance  of  gold  pheasant  tail  in 
the  wing.  The  next  fly  is  a  Claret,  repeatedly  noticed.  Here, 
too,  the  wing  of  sprigs,  and  the  gold  pheasant  tail  (the 
streaky  feather)  predominates.  The  only  new  one  is  a  very 
nice  one.  Tag,  gold  thread  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  tippet 
sprigs;  body,  very  dark  brown  with  a  red  tinge  when 
held  up  to  the  light  (dark  fiery  brown  perhaps);  gold 
thread;  blue  jay  hackle  at  shoulder;  wing  fibres  of 
bustard  (plentiful),  gallina,  gold  pheasant  tail,  violet. 
Pink  and  yellow  swan.   The  hooks  are  almost  Nos.  9  to  11. 


LOUGH   INCHIQUIN. 

This  is  a  fly  used,  as  its  name  implies,  chiefly  on  the 
Inchiquin  lake ;  but  it  is  a  standard  pattern  throughout 
the  west  of  Ireland.  Tail,  brown  mallard,  and  some  purple 
fibres  from  the  peacock's  breast;  body,  fiery  red  pig's 
wool  (like  to  the  dark  red  hair  or  whiskers  of  a  thorough 
bog-trotter) ;  gold  thread ;  a  natural  red  hackle  at 
shoulder ;  brown  mallard  wing,  well  backed  with  strands 
peacock's  breast.  Both  body  and  hackle  may  be  made 
darker  at  pleasure.     Hook  No.  10  or  11. 
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THE   LBNNAN   AND   LOCH   FERN    IN   DONEGAL. 

The  Lennan  is  a  dull  river,  and  with  the  exception  of 
close  to  the  weir,  is  not  of  much  use  for  salmon-fishing  ; 
but  Loch  Fern,  from  which  it  runs,  gives  fair  sport  at 
times.  Loch  Fern  is  not  a  large  lak^,  and  is  weedy  and 
shallow ;  it  is  hardly  worth  going  to,  unless  the  angler 
chances  to  be  going  to  or  from  Gweedore,  irid  fiathmelton. 

The  Inchiquin  fly  does  there,  and  it  will  do  better  if, 
instead  of  mallard  and  peacock  breast  wing,  plain  brown 
turkey,  or  gold  pheasant  tail  are  used.  The  body  and 
hackle  can  also  be  varied  by  being  made  more  or  less 
sandy.  Pig's  wool,  from  the  natural  white  to  the  above 
red,  hackles  of  lighter  or  darker  red  to  match,  and  wings 
of  brown  turkey  or  gold  pheasant  tail,  are  the  correct 
thing.  The  flies  should  be  rough  and  well  picked  out. 
Hooks  Nos.  8  to  10. 

THE  SHANNON. 

The  Shannon  is  a  very  large  and  heavy  river.  The 
water  in  places  is  very  rapid,  broken,  and  dangerous  to  the 
angler's  hopes,  as  it  often  occurs  that  the  place  where  a 
fish  is  hooked  is  so  infested  with  hidden  and  awkward 
rocks  that  the  angler  is  obliged  to  hold  on  and  not  to  give 
a  yard  of  line  if  he  can  avoid  it.  The  water  at  Castle 
Connell  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  first-class  sporting 
water,  and  here  the  salmon-fisher  frequently  has  magni- 
ficent sport.  At  KilMoe  the  water  is  more  open  and  easy. 
Lough  Derg,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  gives  splendid 
large  trout-fishing,  and  when  the  fish  are  in  the  humour 
great  numbers  are  taken  with  the  cross  line.  As  on  the 
Moy,  much  of  the  fishing  is  done  from  cots. 

The  large  heavy  water  Shannon  flies  are  very  showy 
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affairs.     Here  is  one  dressed  for  me  by  poor  Blacker,  years 
ago.     It  is  quite  a  work  of  art. 

The   Shannon  (see   adjoining   Pkite,  fig.    2). — Tag, 
gold  tinsel  and  lemon-yellow   floss ;    tail,  two  toppings, 
scarlet  ibis  and  blue  macaw ;  but,  black  ostrich ;    body 
of  floss  silk,  in  joints  of  various  colour,  pale  blue  orange, 
puce,   and  pea-green,  every  joint   being  mounted  by  a 
turn   of  ostrich   herl   of  the   same   colour   as  the  joint, 
and  over  this  a  hackle  of  the  same  tint ;  at  the  shoulder 
one  or   two   gold   pheasant   rump   feathers  are   used   as 
hackles;  gold  thread  warped  on  each  joint  separately; 
wing,  two  bright  yellow  macaw  feathers,  with  black  streak 
down  the  centre,  a  strip  of  dark-specked  argus  on  either 
side,  and  sprigs  of  tippet,  ditto,  two  or  three  slips  of  ibis 
at  shoulder,  and  over    them,  on    either   cheek,   a  small 
feather  of  purple  lory,  two  or  three  large  toppings  over 
all ;  blue  macaw  ribs,  and  black  head.     Hook  No.  2.     I  do 
not  think  the  jointed  body  by  any  means  necessary,  nor  is 
it  used  generally  on  the  Shannon.     The  wing  given  is, 
I  know,  pretty  much  used,  when  the  feathers  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  the  yellow  macaw  feathers  of  the  right  size 
are  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  make  the  fly  expensive  to 
dress.     Probably  an  orange  body  would  answer  all  requi- 
sites, as  orange  is  in  favour  on  the  Shannon. 

My  good  friend  Mr.  Nicholay,  well  known  among 
anglers,  for  many  years  rented  a  capital  stretch  of  the 
Castle  Connell  water.  He  is  quite  a  connossieur  in  flies, 
and  sent  me  lately  at  my  request  half-a-dozen,  and  very 
beautiful  creatures  they  are. 

No.  1  is  the  Silver  Doctor,  but  with  an  Indian  yellow 
hackle  at  the  shoulder,  and  gallina  over,  and  two  or  three 
toppings  in  the  wing,  with  a  pair  of  kingfishers  at  cheeks. 
Hook  No.  6. 

No.  2  is  a  Blue  Doctor  with  a  large  yellow  crewel 
head ;  blue  jay  all  up,  and  chatterer  feathers  at  cheek. 
Hook  No.  7. 
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Fvg.  1.  The  PopKam 
Fig.  2 .  The  Shannon 
Flff.  3 .     The    Owenmore 
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No.  3.  Tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  a  long  Indian  crow 
feather,  and  a  topping :  but,  red  ostrich ;  body,  silver 
tinsel,  with  gold  thread  spiral ;  hackle,  dark  blue  all  up 
with  Indian  yellow  hackle  at  shoulder,  and  a  paleish  green 
macaw  hackled  over  it ;  wings,  sprigs  of  blue  and  red 
macaw ;  orange  and  yellow  swan,  gallina,  and  gold  pheasant 
tail,  longish  kingfisher  at  cheeks  ;  head,  red  ostrich. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  and  darkish  blue  floss  ;  but, 
black  ostrich;  tail  (over  the  but)  a  medium  sized  Indian 
crow,  and  a  topping ;  body,  yellowish  orange  floss ;  tinsel 
gold  moderate ;  hackle,  light  pea  green  parrot  clipped  on 
the  breast  side,  and  left  long  on  the  back  to  make  wings ; 
wing,  two  long  Indian  crow  feathers,  under  one  longest, 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  gold  pheasant  tail,  gallina,  blue  macaw 
and  yellow  swan,  two  pairs  of  smaller  Indian  crow  at 
cheeks  standing  up  and  out ;  head  black  ;  a  most  elegant 
fly.  Hook  No.  7  in  length,  with  the  head  of  a  No.  4 ;  most 
of  these  hooks  are  very  large  in  the  bend. 

No.  5.  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  golden  floss;  tail,  an  Indian 
crow  and  a  topping ;  body,  darkish  blue  floss ;  gold  tinsel 
and  twist  with  it ;  hackle,  dark  blue  all  up  with  jay  at 
shoulder ;  wing,  two  or  three  hackles  of  a  deep  orange  al- 
most crimson ;  outside  them  a  pale  powder  blue  macaw 
feather  on  one  side,  and  an  orange  red  one  on  the  other. 
Two  or  three  biggish  toppings  over,  backed  up  by  sprigs 
of  gold  pheasant  tail,  bustard,  wood-duck,  and  red  macaw, 
Indian  crow  feathers  at  cheek ;  head,  a  big  lump  of  lemon 
crewel.     Hook  No.  4,  natural  size. 

No.  6.  This  fly  is  dressed  on  a  pair  of  No.  6  hooks. 
Tag,  gold  thread  and  pea  green  floss ;  tail,  Indian  crow 
and  Himalayan  pheasant  hackle.  This  feather  is  like  a 
red  dyed  topping.  It  is  rather  too  wiry  to  my  fancy. 
Body,  two  turns  of  thick  orange  floss,  the  rest  blue  (same 
colom:  as  the  last) ;  darkish  blue  hackle ;  Indian  yellow 
all  up,  with  jay  at  shoulder ;  broad  gold  tinsel  and  gold 
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thread  together ;  wing,  one  longish  bright  yellow  macaw 
feather,  with  an  orange  red  one  on  either  side,  six  or 
seven  large  toppings  over,  backed  by  sprigs  of  bustard, 
gold  pheasant  tail,  red  and  blue  macaw;  large  yellow 
crewel  head. 

No.  7.  The  last  was  a  gay  fellow,  but  this  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  brilliant  still.     Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  pea-green 
floPs;   tail,  Himalayan  pheasant  hackle;   body,  medium 
orange  floss;  silver  tinsel  and  gold  thread  together;  hackle, 
powder  blue  macaw  all  up ;  wing,  as  before,  and  with  two 
large  blue  chatterer  feathers  at  the  cheek ;  and  big  head 
of  the  same  blue.    All  the  flies  sent  by  Mr.  Nicholay  have, 
he  says,  killed  fish,  and  one  or  two  of  them  show  good 
service.     I  also  had  some  magnificent  flies  sent  for  my 
inspection  lately  by  Messrs.  Enright,  of  Castle  Connell. 
The  laigest  ones  were  gorgeous  as  they  could  be,  after  the 
same  fashion  as  the  last  two  or  three  flies;  with  large  buts 
of  scarlet  mohair;  black,  blue,  and  purple  silk  bodies; 
with  silver  tinsel  and  gold  thread ;  with  claret  and  blue 
hackles  all  up ;  and  wings  of  the  most  gorgeous  descrip- 
tion, after  the  fashion  of  the  last  two  or  three  flies ;  with 
large  blue  and  yellow  wool  heads.     Nearly  all  these  flies 
are  dressed  at  once  on  trebble  gut,  not  on  loops.     The 
hooks  are  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.     These  are  for  the  largest 
spring  sizes.     Messrs.  Enright  also  enclosed  four  flies  for 
the  end  of  April  and  May,  dressed  upon  precisely  the  same 
principle,  only  the  sizes  are  Nos.  6  and  7.     The  tying  of 
all  these  beauties  is  beyond  praise.     Messrs.  Enright  also 
favoured  me  with  half-a-dozen  June  flies.     The  most  airy, 
blood-thirsty   looking  little  fellow  (No.   1),  is  a  Dusty 
Miller  dressed  on  a  No.  10  hook,  with  a  good  deal  of  gal- 
lina  in  the  wing,  and  an  Indian  crow  at  the  cheek. 

No.  2  is  much  the  same,  only  with  darkish  blue  floes 
body,  instead  of  tinsel. 

No.  3  is  a  miniature  Shannon  salmon  fly ;  with  mauve 
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floss  body ;  jay  hackle  all  up,  and  a  wing  rather  like  those 
of  Nos.  6  and  7,  only  smaUer. 

No*  4  is  a  wee  fellow  on  a  No.  12  hook,  with  gold 
tinsel  and  orange  floss;  tag,  a  topping;  tail,  body  of 
medium  blue  crewel ;  hackle,  the  same  colour  ;  fine  silver 
tinsel ;  wing,  a  few  fibres  of  gallina,  grey  drake,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  parrot ;  black  head. 

No.  5  is  a  small  edition  of  Mr.  Nicholay's  No.  4  salmon 
fly,  without  the  Indian  crow  feathers. 


KILLARNET   AND   THE   FLESK. 

The  fer-famed  lakes  of  Killamey  often  hold  a  good 
many  salmon,  but  the  nets  and  cross  lines  make  single 
rod  fishing  rather  a  precarious  sport.  The  Flesk,  which 
runs  into  the  head  of  the  lakes,  is  a  pretty  little  river,  but 
wants  water  to  show  any  sport.  A  day  or  two's  rain,  how- 
ever, brings  it  down,  when  the  fish  move  up  out  of  the 
lakes,  and  a  brace  or  two  may  then  be  taken  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  seized,  but  it  runs  down  almost  as  quickly  as  it 
rises.     The  Killamey  lakes  give  very  early  fish. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail  tippet  and  a  kingfisher 
feather  ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  darkish  medium  blue 
floss  ;  liackle,  blue  jay  all  the  way  up,  orange  at  shoulder  ; 
wing,  brown  turkey  ;  blue  macaw  ribs. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail,  a  topping  and  bit  of  mal- 
lard and  kingfisher  feather ;  but,  red  wool ;  body,  darkish 
medium  blue  floss  ;  hackle,  blue  jay  all  the  way  up,  orange 
at  shoulder  ;  wing,  brown  turkey ;  blue  macaw  ribs. 

No.  3.  Tag,  ruby  silk  ;  tail,  mallard  and  tippet ;  but, 
black  ostrich;  body,  pale  olive-green  floss;  gold  tinsel; 
hackle,  medium  blup,  brown-olive  at  shoulder ;  wing,  mixed 
brown  turkey,  argus,  and  gold  pheasant  tail ;  head,  blue 
ostrich. 
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No.  4.  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  lemon-yellow  wool ;  tail, 
fibres  of  mallard,  gallina,  a  topping  and  kingfisher  feather ; 
body,  copper-coloured  mohair ;  hackle,  medium  blue ; 
wing,  brown  turkey  and  gold  pheasant  mixed,  with  fibres 
of  blue  macaw;  black  head.  The  bodies  are  sparely 
dressed.     Hooks  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8. 

THE   LAUNB. 

The  salmon  enter  Killamey  through  the  Laune,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  good  sport  is  often  had.  The  Laune 
is  a  fine  wide  river,  rather  heavy  down  towards  Killorglin, 
but  streamy  and  likely  in  the  upper  reaches.  The  fish  do 
not  rest  long  in  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  they 
make  at  once  for  the  lakes.  Later  on,  however,  good  sport 
may  be  got  in  it. 

No.  1 .  Tag,  orange  floss ;  tail,  tippet  sprigs ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  half  bright  medium  green,  and  half  light 
orange  floss;  gold  tinsel  (narrow);  medium  blue  hackle, 
brown  hackle  (not  too  long  in  fibre)  at  shoulder ;  wing, 
brown  turkey,  with  a  few  fibres  of  tippet  and  blue  macaw 
thrown  in. 

No.  2.  This  fly  resembles  the  last,  save  that  the  body  is 
in  four  joints ;  ruby-red,  and  orange  alternately.  The 
main  hackle  is  blue  jay,  and  there  is  a  topping  in  the 
tail. 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail^  tippet  sprigs  and  king- 
fisher feather ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body  medium  orange 
floss;  gold  tinsel  (narrow):  hackle  grouse  clipped  all 
round  (short),  light  orange  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing,  a 
tippet  feather,  gold  pheasant  tail  aw  naturd^  and  a  small 
portion  stained  claret ;  head  black. 

All  the  Laune  bodies  must  be  dressed  as  spare  as  poa- 
sible,  the  hackles  are  short  in  fibre,  and  of  the  same  size 
as  in   the  Killarney  and  Flesk  flies;  and  a  peculiarity 
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of  the  fishermen  in  this  part  of  the  world  is,  that  they 
use  a  hook  some  two  sizes  larger  in  the  bend  than  would 
commonly  be  used  for  the  same  fly,  breaking  off  a  piece 
of  the  shank  of  the  hook  to  get  the  fly  to  the  right  size. 

The  flies  for  Killamey,  the  Flesk,  and  Laune,  were  tied 
for  me  by  the  fishermen  there,  when  I  was  fishing  in  that 
quarter  some  years  ago. 

THB   LEE,  CORK. 

The  Lee  is  in  parts  rather  a  quiet  placid  river ;  in 
many  places,  however,  it  breaks  out  into  fine  bold  pools 
and  streams,  which  form  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  angler. 
The  Lee  is  a  fine  spring  liver,  and  having  been  well  looked 
after  of  late  years  by  the  Cork  club,  a  most  valuable 
institution,  it  is  improving  rapidly. 

No.  1.  The  Yellow  Anthony. — Tag,  silver  twist;  tail, a 
topping;  but,  a  scrap  of  yellow  mohair;  body,  bluish 
silver-grey  wool  or  fur ;  fine  silver  twist ;  silver-grey  dun 
hackle,  dirty  yellow  hackle  on  shoulder ;  wing,  a  bit  of 
peacock  with  mallard  over  it ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black 
head. 

No.  2.  The  Orange  Anthony. — Tag  and  tail  as  before ; 
but,  a  scrap  of  orange  mohair;  body,  three  turns  of  darkish 
blue  mohair,  the  rest  bluish  silver-grey  as  before;  a 
darkish  blue  hackle  over  the  blue  part,  and  silver-grey 
cuckoo  dun  over  the  grey  part,  and  meditun  orange  hackle 
on  shoulder ;  wing,  as  before,  with  kingfisher  on  either 
cheek.  These  are  old  standard  Lee  patterns,  and  are 
always  more  or  less  useful.  They  are  varied  by  alterations 
in  the  colour  of  hackles,  tails,  wings,  &c.,  and  a  good  many 
flies  are  thus  produced.  I  sent,  however,  to  Mr.  Haynes, 
and  asked  him  to  oblige  me  with  any  new  patterns ;  and 
he  sends  me  half-a-dozen  which  are  equally  good  for  the 
Lee  and  Blackwater.     Hooks  Nos.  6  to  9. 
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No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss;  tail  tippet 
and  gallina ;  body  in  short  joints  of  wool,  dark  blue,  orange 
red  (getting  to  vermilion),  darkish  green  (inclining  to  sage 
green),  silver  grey,  with  hackles  of  each  colour  to  match, 
.  and  orange  red  at  shoulder ;  silver  tinsel ;  wing,  sprigs  of 
cock  pheasant ;  yellow,  blue,  and  red  swan ;  brown  mallard 
over,  and  blue  macaw  ribs;  black  head;  very  like  Blacker's 
old  Spirit  flies. 

No.  2.  Tag  as  before ;  tail,  tippet  and  wood-duck ; 
black  ostrich  but ;  body,  two-fifths  darkish  medium  blue 
floss  with  a  like  hackle  over,  and  fine  silver  twist ;  a  yellow 
hackle  at  joint,  then  three-fifths  dark  silver  grey  fur; 
similar  hackle  and  narrow  silver  tinsel  over ;  claret  hackle 
at  shoulder ;  wing,  red  parrot,  wood-duck,  brown  mallard, 
and  blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag  as  before ;  tail,  a  topping ;  body,  bright 
medium  blue  chenille  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel,  and  yellow 
hackle  with  the  slightest  orange  tinge  all  up,  jay  at 
shoulder ;  wing,  sprigs  of  tippet,  a  bit  of  gold  pheasant 
rump,  a  little  florican,  gallina  and  brown  mallard,  with 
blue  macaw  ribs  ;  and  black  head. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  dark  blue  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  black  floss  ;  silver  tinsel ; 
yellow  hackle  as  before  ;  jay  at  shoulder ;  wing  and  head 
as  in  the  last.  The  above  four  wings  must  not  be  too 
heavy. 

Now  come  two  fancies. 

No.  5.  Tag  and  tail  as  in  No.  3 ;  but,  black  ostrich ; 
body,  dark  blue  floss ;  silver  thread ;  dark  claret  hackle  all 
up  ;  jay  at  shoulder  ;  wing,  six  hackle  points,  two  scarlet 
in  the  middle,  violet  on  either  side  of  them,  and  clear 
yellow  outside ;  black  head. 

No.  6.  The  Spider,  I  call  it.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and 
dark  blue  floss ;  tail,  two  small  jimgle-cock  points ;  body, 
two  turns  of  black  floss,  and  the  rest  of  a  light  orange ; 
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diver  tinsel.  Then  comes  the  hackle ;  one  of  the  large 
blue  herons  like  that  shown  in  the  Tartan  in  Plate  XII. 
It  is  dressed  all  up  the  fly,  and  stands  out  from  the  head 
half  an  inch  longer  than  the  hook ;  a  short  dark  hackle  as 
a  ruflF,  and  the  wings  put  on  last  of  all ;  a  pair  of  jungle- 
cock  reaching  to  the  tag,  and  lying  alongside  of  the  hook, 
so  that  you  cannot  see  the  body  from  the  side ;   black 


THE   CORK   BLACKWATER   ( MALLOW ). 

The  Anthony  one  size  smaller  will  do  for  the  Black- 
water.  The  Blue  Doctor,  dressed  with  medium  floss  body, 
blue  jay  hackle  and  an  orange-yellow  hackle  at  shoulder, 
with  a  sober  wing  of  tippet  and  green  parrot  sprigs  and 
brown  mallard  over,  and  black  head,  does  well.  The 
Orange  and  Grouse  (see  Moy  flies)  with  a  sober  tail  and 
wing  of  gold  pheasant  tail,  brown  mallard,  green  and  red 
parrot  sprigs,  and  minus  the  puce  floss,  with  a  blue  jay 
hackle  at  shoulder  is  also  a  favourite. 

The  following  three  flies  I  got  with  others  from  Haynes 
of  Patrick  Street,  Cork.  His  flies  are  beautifully  tied,  and 
show  all  the  marks  of  a  first-rate  artist. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  black 
partridge,  tippet  and  mallard  sprigs ;  but,  black  ostrich  ; 
body,  grey  fur  (same  colour  as  in  the  Lee  flies)  for  one- 
third  of  the  body,  th^  remaining  two-thirds  of  mediiun 
yellowish-green  mohair;  hackles  to  match,  silver-grey 
cuckoo  dun  (clipped)  over  the  grey,  and  green  of  the 
same  shade  over  the  green,  orange  hackle  at  shoulder; 
narrow  gold  tinsel ;  wing  slips  from  the  streaked  feather 
of  the  gold  pheasant's  tail,  brown  mallard  over,  sprigs  of 
red  and  green  parrot ;  blue  macaw  ribs;  black  head. 

No.  2.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping  and  some  tip- 
pet ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  darkish  blue,  claret  and  grey 
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fur,  with  blue  claret  and  grey  hackles  to  match,  the  lower 
(or  blue  one)  clipped,  yellow  hackle  at  shoulder,  with  a 
turn  or  so  of  black  hackle  over  it ;  wing,  sprigs  of  bustard, 
brown  turkey,  tippet,  green  parrot,  and  brown  mallard 
over ;  black  head. 

No,  3.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  sprigs 
of  tippet,  mallard,  green  mohair,  and  gallina  stained 
pale  blue ;  body,  apple-green  floss ;  fine  gold  twist ;  blue 
jay  hackle  all  up,  orange  hackle  on  shoulder ;  wing,  gold 
pheasant  tail  (streaked),  bustard,  green  parrot,  mallard 
over ;  black  head. 

The  orange  and  grouse  and  apple-green  may  be  dressed 
smaller  for  summer  wear.  Hooks,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 ; 
add  to  these  the  new  patterns  on  the  Lee  list. 

THE   BANDON 

is  a  pretty  river,  and  produces  a  good  many  salmon  and 
some  good  sport  in  the  season.  Mr.  Haynes  sends  me 
half-a-dozen  pattenis  for  it,  as  it  was  not  formerly  included 
in  my  list. 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  orange  floss ;  tail,  a  topping ; 
body,  black  chenille ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle  claret  all  up,  jay 
at  shoulder ;  wing  tippet  sprigs  (a  bunch)  brown  mallard, 
blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black  head. 

No.  2.  Tag  and  tail  as  before ;  body,  lower  half  dirty 
orange  wool  rough,  upper  dark  silver  grey  ;  silver  tinsel ; 
cuckoo  dun  hackle  over  the  grey,  darkish  blue  at  shoulder  ; 
wing  a  bit  of  ibis,  or  red  parrot  rather,  tippet  sprigs, 
florican,  gold  pheasant  tail,  brown  mallard ;  blue  macaw 
ribs  ;  and  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  a  wad  of  bright  yellow 
wool ;  tail,  a  topping ;  body,  medium  blue  wool ;  hackle  of 
the  same  shade  and  bright  yellow  at  shoulder;  silver 
tinsel ;  wing  and  head  as  before. 
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No.  4.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  dark  blue  floss ;  tail,  a 
topping ;  body,  dirty  orange  pig's  wool ;  golden  olive 
hackle,  jay  at  shoulder ;  gold  thread ;  wing  and  head 
as  before,  gallina  instead  of  brown  mallards 

No.  5.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  tippet 
and  topping ;  body,  two  turns  of  dark  blue,  and  one  of 
orange  floss ;  the  rest,  dark  silver  grey  fur,  with  cuckoo 
dun  hackle  over  it,  and  vermilion  red  with  slight  orange 
tinge  at  shoulder ;  wing  and  head  as  before,  taking  out 
gold  pheasant  tail  and  putting  back  brown  mallard 
instead. 

No.  6.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  emerald 
peacock  herl ;  body,  medium  orange ;  silver  thread ; 
hackle,  grizzled  silver  grey  all  up,  jay  at  shoulder ;  wing 
and  head  as  before.  All  these  wings  are  spare,  and  the 
red  sprigs  show  well.     Hooks  Nos.  7  and  8. 


THlfi   CARAGH   AND   LOUGH  CURRANB  (wATBRVILLB). 

The  upper  part  of  the  Caragh  is  rather  duU  and  heavy. 
The  lower  part,  however,  improves  and  gives  some  good 
pools  and  streams.  It  yields  fiaiir  sport,  but  would  give 
very  fine  sport  if  the  fish  had  but  fair  play ;  but  what 
with  the  weir,  the  nets,  and  the  crosslines,  they  are  woefully 
harried,  and  beyond  this  the  alteration  in  the  netting 
season  of  late  years  takes  most  of  the  few  fish  left. 
Lough  Currane  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  The  river,  how- 
ever, is  short. 

The  same  flies  kill  both  on  Lough  Currane  and  the 
Caragh,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  much  the  same 
character  as  those  for  the  Lee  and  Blackwater;  greys, 
blues,  and  clarets  running  more  or  less  through  them. 

No.  1  is  like  No.  1  in  the  Lee  flies,  save  that  it  has 
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a  medium  blue  instead  of  a  yellow  hackle  at  the  shoulder, 
and  tippet  instead  of  peacock  in  the  wing.  It  is  dressed 
of  large  sea-trout  size  for  summer,  or  No.  10  or  11, 

No.  2  resembles  No.  2  in  the  Lee  flies,  save  that  the 
grey  and  claret  are  reversed  in  position,  the  hackle  is 
claret,  and  the  shoulder  medium  blue.     Hook  No.  7. 

No.  3.  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  one  top- 
ping ;  body  (wool)  and  hackles,  dark  blue  and  dark  claret 
(half  and  half),  gallina  stained  pale  blue  hackled  on  the 
shoulder ;  fine  gold  twist ;  wing  (streaked)  gold  pheasant 
tail,  some  tippet,  brown  mallard  over;  kingfisher  at 
cheek ;  black  head.     Hook  No.  7  or  8. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  tippet 
and  mallard;  body,  dark  blue  mohair;  silver  twist; 
hackle,  very  dark  blue,  blue  jay  on  shoulder  ;  wing,  tippet, 
peacock,  red  parrot,  and  mallard  over ;  black  head.  Hook 
No.  10  or  11. 

No.  5.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  brown 
mallard  and  tippet ;  body,  dirty  dark  brown  olive  wool ; 
hackle  the  same,  light  orange  hackle  on  shoidder;  fine 
gold  twist;  wing,  tippet,  florican,  and  brown  mallard 
over ;  blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black  head.    Hook  Nos.  10  or  11. 

No.  6.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss  ;  tail,  tippet, 
a  topping,  green  parrot  and  mallard ;  body,  dirty  olive- 
yellow  pig's  wool ;  gold  twist ;  hackle,  medium  blue,  light 
orange  on  shoulder;  wing,  tippet,  gold  pheasant  tail, 
green  parrot  and  brown  mallard  over.  Hooks  Nos.  8  and  9. 
Years  ago  I  had  this  pattern  of  Blacker  when  starting 
up  to  Thurso,  and  I  never  could  make  out  what  part  of 
the  country  it  hailed  from,  for  I  never  coidd  kill  with  it, 
though  much  liking  the  look  of  the  fly  and  often  trying 
it.*  Mr.  Haynes  has  solved  the  mystery  for  me.  Blacker 
was  a  Cork  man  originally. 

*  After  keeping  it  twenty  years  ineffective  I  killed  three  fiah  with  it 
last  year  in  the  Tay,  when  the  loop  broke. 
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All  the  above  patterns  are  from  Haynes,  as  are  those  for 
the  Kerry  Blackwater  which  follow. 

THE  KERRY   BLACKWATER. 

The  same  character  of  flies  prevails  here. 

No.  1  is  like  the  Lee  No.  1,  without  the  yellow  hackle 
at  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  little  claret  mohair  as  a  tag  to 
counterpoise,  and  a  strip  of  red  parrot  in  the  wing. 

No.  2  is  an  Orange  Anthony  (Lee  No.  2)  without  the 
kingfisher. 

No.  3  is  No.  2  in  the  Cork  Blackwater.  The  colours 
running  blue,  grey  in  the  middle,  and  claret,  with  a  yellow 
hackle  on  the  shoulder,  and  blue  jay  over  it ;  wing,  tippet, 
hen  pheasant,  red  and  green  parrot,  and  brown  mallard 
over. 

No.  4  is  a  dark  Blue  Doctor  for  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
its  body,  the  upper  third  being  an  orange  floss ;  blue  jay 
hackle,  and  orange  at  shoulder ;  wing,  tippet,  and  mallard  ; 
blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 

No.  5  is  a  plain  Yellow  Anthony,  with  a  bit  of  apple- 
green  floss  in  the  tag. 

No.  6.  Tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  mallard,  tippet,  and 
lavender  macaw ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  medium  orange 
floss ;  fine  gold  thread  ;  greenish-olive  hackle,  blue  jay  on 
shoulder ;  wing,  peacock,  red  parrot,  yellow  swan,  and  brown 
mallard  over ;  blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black  head.  These  flies 
vary  from  7  or  8  to  10  or  IL 

TEE  SUIR. 

To  obtain  patterns  for  the  Suir  and  Nore,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Brady,  and  be  most  kindly  forwarded  me  the  follow- 
ing patterns,  with  a  note  from  a  resident  on  the  river — 
Mr.  Staples — an  extract  from  which  note  I  append. 

B  B  2 
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*  I  have  not  fished  either  Nore  or  Suir  for  two  years. 
There  has  not  been  a  fish  up  the  Nore  past  Kilkenny  this 
year,  after  all  our  trouble  and  expense,  owing  to  the  per- 
fect system  of  poaching  established  on  that  unfortunate 
river ;  I  have,  therefore,  only  a  few  old  patterns  to  send 
you.  The  two  flies  marked, "  My  ovm  pattern^  best  kind,** 
I  found  to  beat  every  other  fly  on  the  Suir,  tied  to  suit 
the  water,  large  or  small,  and  with  the  silk  body  either 
blue,  with  blue  hackle,  or  yellow  or  dark  orange,  over 
dark  purple  or  dark  mauve-coloured  silk ;  in  this  manner 
it  can  be  varied  to  suit  any  taste ;  you  must  use  argua 
pheasant  hackle  round  the  shoulders.  Both  these  flies 
are  tied  by  myself,  and  have  killed  many  fish. 

*  The  little  grey  fly  is  also  famous  on  the  Suir,  and  the 
other  flies  I  have  found  very  good  ou  the  Nore.' 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  yellow  floss  ;  tail, 
sprigs  of  bastard  bustard  and  ibis ;  but,  black  ostrich ; 
body,  red  plum-coloured  floss ;  silver  twist ;  light  orange 
hackle,  argus  pheasant  hackle  at  shoulder  ;  wing,  a  good 
bunch  of  green  peacock  herl,  with  strips  of  brown  turkey 
with  dun  points  mixed,  one  topping  over  all ;  black  head. 
Hook  No.  5. 

No.  2  has  a  similar  body  and  hackles ;  a  topping  for 
tail,  and  lemon  tag ;  a  small  tippet  feather  for  under  wing  ; 
over  it  a  little  gi'een  peacock,  some  brown  mallard,  and  a 
strand  or  two  of  gallina  and  grey  mallard,  stained  yellow ; 
blue  macaw  ribs.  See  for  the  varying  of  these  two  flies 
Mr.  Staples'  letter.     Hook  No.  10. 

No.  3.  The  grey  fly  referred  to  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a  trout  fly  ;  tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  a  turn  of  orange  floss,  and  the  rest  silver 
grey  fur  ;  very  pale  yellow  hackle  at  shoulder  only ;  wing, 
a  few  sprigs  of  small  tippet,  brown  mallard  over  it,  and 
yellow  gallina  over  that  (wing  rather  thin) ;  black  bead. 
.The  size  of  the  flies  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  water. 
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Subsequently  I  received  other  flies  through  Mr,  Brady 
for  the  early  spring  fishing;  I  select  two.  In  spring,  the 
bodies  are  tied  roughly  of  pig's  wool ;  silk  bodies  come  in 
later,  and  comprise  either  orange,  yellow,  or  green,  with  a 
red  hackle. 

No.  4.  Tag,  gold  tinsel,  and  bright  yellow  pig's  wool; 
tail,  a  strand  or  two  of  bustard,  gold  pheasant  tail,  red 
parrot  and  mallard ;  body,  medium  blue  pig's  wool  (dressed 
large  and  rough);  silver  tinsel;  blue  jay  hackle  at  shoulder ; 
wing,  peacock  herl  (the  blue  eye  of  the  feather  forming 
the  but  end  of  the  wing) ;  head,  rough,  and  of  yellow  pig's 
wool. 

No.  5.  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  and  black  pig's  wool ;  tail, 
green  peacock  herl,  some  tippet  and  blue  macaw ;  body, 
one-third  dirty  brown  red,  better  than  another  third  of 
dirty  olive-yellow  pig's  wool,  the  rest  black  ;  gold  tinsel ; 
wing,  peacock  herl,  with  the  eye  at  the  but  as  before ; 
head,  rough,  of  red  pig's-wool.  Hooks  respectively  Nos.  3 
and  4. 


THE   NORB. 

The  patterns  for  the  Nore  are  also  from  Mr.  Staples. 

No.l.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  olive-yellow  pig's  wool; 
tail,  bustard,  red  parrot,  and  a  topping ;  body,  very  dark 
purple-blue  pig's  wool  (rather  rough) ;  blue  jay  hackle  at 
shoulder,  moderate,  and  not  too  much  of  it ;  silver  tinsel ; 
wing,  a  bunch  of  green  peacock  herl,  with  brown  mallard 
over,  interspersed  with  a  little  grey  mallard,  stained  light 
yellow  or  buflf,  and  one  topping ;  head,  olive-yellow  pig's 
wool. 

No.  2.  Tag,  gold  tinsel,  and  medium  blue  pig's  wool ; 
tail,  blue  macaw;  body,  olive-yellow  pig's  wool,  rough, 
and  picked  out  at  the  breast ;  hackle,  a  golden  olive  (or 
rather  orange)  with  a  vivid  black  centre,  at  the  shoulder ; 
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gold  tinsel ;  wing,  a  bunch  of  copper-coloured  peacock 
herl,  and  a  good  slip  or  two  of  blue  macaw  over  it.  This 
is  a  striking-looking  fly,  owing  to  the  hackle  chiefly. 

No.  3.  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  lightish  blue  pig's  wool ; 
tail,  Indian  jay,  and  fibres  of  a  buff*  hackle ;  body,  dark 
red  (tending  to  claret)  pig's  wool,  rough  and  picked 
out ;  gold  tinsel ;  lightish  blue  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing, 
as  in  the  last  fly,  with  a  slip  of  red  parrot  or  macaw 
added. 

No.  4  is  a  small  Gralway  pattern.  Tag,  gold  twist  and 
orange  floss;  tail,  a  topping;  body,  lake  floss;  hackle, 
gallina  trimmed  on  the  breast ;  fine  silver  tinsel ;  a  turn  or 
two  of  blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  wing,  mixed  gold  pheasant 
tail,  gallina,  tippet,  bustard,  mallard,  green  sprigs ;  blue 
macaw  ribs,  and  a  short  kingfisher  feather ;  black  head. 
The  hooks  run  from  Nos.  7  to  12. 

The  Nore  is  more  of  a  summer  river  than  the  Suir, 
and  the  above  patterns  will  kill  well  late  in  the  season. 

THE     BUSH 

Is  a  smallish  and  not  very  interesting  river,  being  dull 
and  heavy,  and  wanting  in  that  briskness  of  stream  and 
broken  water  which  the  experienced  salmon  fisher  loves  to 
see ;  but,  like  many  other  rivers  of  the  same  nature,  it  often 
holds  a  large  quantity  of  fish,  and  in  suitable  weather 
gives  very  good  takes  to  the  rod. 

The  following  four  flies  were  also  made  for  me, 
through  the  agency  of  my  Mend  Mr.  Brady,  bj*-  Wm. 
Doherty  and  Son,  fly  tyers,  of  Bushmills.  It  was  a 
favourite  river  with  Dr.  Peard,  who  rented  it,  and  who 
speaks  very  warmly  of  it  in  '  The  Year  of  Liberty.' 

No.  1  is  called  the  Butcher  Fly,  though  it  is  not  the 
fly  known  elsewhere  as  *  the  Butcher.'  Tag,  silver  thread 
and  light  orange  floss ;  tail,  two  or  three  fibres  of  tippet. 
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blue  macaw  and  mallard ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  dark 
red  claret  mohair ;  narrow  silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  the  same 
colour  as  the  body,  lightish  blue  hackle  at  shoulder; 
wing,  brown  mallard ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 

No.  2.  The  Judge. — Tag,  silver  thread  and  light 
orange  floss  ;  tail,  one  topping  ;  but,  peacock  herl ;  body, 
silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  a  golden-olive  or  yellow-orange  (the 
colour  is  something  between  these  two),  red  orange  at 
shoulder,  blue  jay  over  it ;  wing,  mixed  of  peacock,  bus- 
tard with  a  few  fibres  of  tippet,  two  toppings  over ;  blue 
macaw  ribs ;  peacock  herl  head.     A  very  tasty  fly. 

No.  3.  The  McOildowny. — ^Tag,  as  before ;  tail,  same 
as  No.  1 ;  but,  peacock  herl ;  body,  two  turns  of  light 
orange  floss,  the  rest  yellow  mohair  ;  narrow  silver  tinsel ; 
hackle,  a  dirty  medium  brickdust  red  (dressed  only  two- 
thirds  down),  blue  jay  at  shoulder ;  wing,  mixed  bustard, 
mallard,  tippet  (pretty  plentiful),  and  a  little  peacock ; 
head,  peacock  herl. 

No.  4.  The  Erly. — This  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  save  that 
the  but  is  yellow  mohair ;  the  body  and  hackle  are  some 
two  shades  lighter,  and  there  is  a  tippet  feather  for  the 
under  wing.     Hooks  Nos.  6  and  7. 

The  following  two  flies  are  from  Farlow's : — 

No.  1.  PoweWs  Fancy. — Tag^,  gold  tinsel  and  orange 
floss ;  tail,  a  topping  ;  but,  peacock  herl ;  body,  two  turns 
of  orange  floss,  the  rest  orange  pig's  wool  (lighter  towards 
tail,  darker  towards  shoulder) ;  gold  tinsel,  just  above  and 
beside  it,  a  narrow  thread  of  red,  almost  scarlet  floss; 
hackle,  bright  red  orange,  blue  jay  on  shoulder ;  wing, 
gold  pheasant  tail,  florican,  brown  mallard,  some  tippet, 
grey  mallard  stained  yellow,  wood-duck,  red  macaw  ribs ; 
black  head. 

No.  2.  The  Grace. — Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  yellow  floss  ; 
tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  dark  rich  ruby 
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floss;  thick  gold  twist;  hackle  bright  reddish  claret, 
medium  orange  hackle  at  shoulder,  with  blue  jay  over  it ; 
wings  peacock,  gold  pheasant  tail,  bustard,  and  wood-duck, 
one  topping ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  and  black  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  6  to  8. 


THE   BANN. 

The  following  four  flies  are  also  by  William  Doherty 
and  Son : — 

No.  1.  The  Garibaldi  Fly. — This  is  an  invention  of 
Doherty's,  and  a  showy-looking  fly  it  is.  It  is  tied  in 
three  joints ;  tag,  silver  thread  and  lemon  floss ;  tail,  a' 
topping ;  but,  green  peacock  herl ;  first  joint  yellow-orange, 
three  turns  of  silver  thread  at  joint,  then  yellowish-olive 
hackle  and  green  peacock  herl  above  it,  second  joint  a 
shade  redder  orange,  hackle,  &c.,  as  before,  the  hackle  a 
ruddier  tinge  in  the  olive,  third  joint  same  as  last,  with 
light  claret  hackle,  blue  jay  at  shoulder ;  under  wing, 
two  good-sized  full  length  tippet  feathers,  slips  of  brown 
turkey  on  either  side,  a  topping  over  all ;  red  and  blue 
macaw  ribs ;  head,  green  peacock  herl. 

No.  2.  The  Oolden-olive  Fly. — This  is  a  Ballyshannon 
pattern ;  at  least  a  fly  very  much  resembling  it  is  used 
there.  Tag,  silver  thread,  and  medium  blue  floss ;  tail,  a 
topping;  but,  black  ostrich;  body,  golden-yellow  floss; 
gold  tinsel  and  gold  tliread  side  by  side ;  hackle  golden- 
olive,  blue  jay  at  shoulder;  wing,  mixed  bustard,  grey 
mallard,  and  peacock,  a  few  fibres  of  tippet  and  red  parrot, 
one  topping ;  red  and  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 

No.  3.  The  Blue  Jay. — This  is  the  Blue  Doctor  dressed 
with  jay,  instead  of  blue  hackle,  with  a  mixed  wing  as 
before,  and  one  topping. 

No.  4.  The  Oreen  Gi^ouse. — Tag,  gold  thread  and  red- 
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dish  orange  floss;  tail,  a  topping;  but,  brown  ostrich; 
body,  pea^green  floss ;  narrow  gold  tinsel ;  hackle,  grouse, 
yellow-olive  at  shoulder ;  wing,  mixed  bustard,  grey  mal- 
lard and  tippet,  one  topping ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  head, 
black  ostrich.     Hooks  from  Nos.  4  to  7. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SALMON  FLIES— continued, 

LIST  OF  FLIB6  FOR  WALBS  AND  HNOLAlfD — LIST  OF  SRA-TROXTT   FLIBS. 

THE   USK. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Berrington,  the  energetic  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Usk  Board  of  Conservators,  whose  as- 
sistance to  me  has  been  most  valuable,  and  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Crawshay,  who  is  very  well  known  as  an  experienced 
salmon  destroyer  on  Usk  banks,  I  am  uncommonly  well 
stocked  up  with  the  latest  patterns  for  this  capital  river. 
The  Usk  is  one  of  the  best  managed  rivers  in  England, 
and  perhaps  more  salmon  yearly  fall  to  the  rod  there 
then  in  nearly  all  the  other  English  rivers  put  together ; 
and  in  spite  of  a  perfect  generation  of  poachers  all  over 
the  river,  and  benches  of  magistrates  whose  feelings  in  too 
many  instances  are  sorely  against  the  salmon  laws,  the  Usk 
keeps  its  foremost  place  by  hard  work  and  good  manage- 
ment. The  Usk  flies  are  not  gaudy  as  a  rule ;  plain  yellow- 
orange,  and  olive  wool  bodies  with  turkey  or  peacock 
herl  wings  and  lightly  tinselled,  rule  the  roast.  Mr. 
Berrington  sent  me  two  dozen  of  flies,  and  Mr.  A.  Crawshay 
a  lot  more,  only  a  few  of  which  could  I  possibly  find 
room  for.  The  first  lot  are  for  high  water ;  the  sizes  run 
firom  4  down  to  9,  according  as  required.  The  bodies  of 
all  this  batch  are  of  a  tawny  yellow,  a  sort  of  lion-coloured 
wool,  rather  rough,  some  heavily  tinselled,  some  lightly, 
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and  some  without  any.  The  tails  are  mostly  a  twitch  of 
scarlet-mohair,  with  a  bit  of  tippet  or  jmigle-cock ;  the 
hackles  of  a  dirty-brown  red  hard  upon  cinnamon,  one  or 
two  with  a  turn  of  black  at  the  shoulder ;  the  wings  are 
either  plain  brown  speckled  turkey,  bustard  or  bunches  of 
peacock  herl. 

The  next  batch  run  6,  7,  and  8.  The  bodies  are  of 
warm  orange  wool;  tails,  as  before;  pretty  closely  tin- 
selled ;  with  coch-y-bondu  hackles,  only  black  at  the  but, 
not  in  the  centre;  wings,  either  of  dark  rich  brown 
turkey,  or  a  bunch  of  herl. 

BerringtorCa  Favourite  is  dressed  in  this  way,  only 
the  hackle  is  a  coch-y-bondu  with  a  black  centre,  and  a 
rich  brown  turkey  wing,  with  a  slip  of  the  light  tip 
turkey  such  as  is  used  in  Hhe  Toppy,'  wing  between. 
Some  flies  are  called  grubs.  They  are  dressed  without 
wings,  merely  as  hackles,  but  they  have  these  hackles 
one  at  the  head,  one  in  the  middle,  and  a  third  near  the 
tail ;  sometimes  these  will  be  all  dusty  red,  or  a  coch-y- 
bondu  at  head,  a  red  in  the  middle  and  a  dark  olive  at 
tail.  They  have  no  tinsel ;  bodies,  tawny-orange  or  olive. 
Hooks  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8. 

Then  there  are  flies  called — 

The  Hornets. — They  have  fat  bodies  dressed  after  the 
fiEishion  of  *  the  bumble'  trout  fly ;  peacock  herl  and  yellow 
or  orange  crewel,  alternately;  coch-y-bondu  hackle  at 
shoulder ;  and  brown  turkey  wing.     Hook,  Nos.  7  and  8. 

Low  water  patterns  have  medium  olive  wool  bodies ; 
hackle  of  the  same ;  silver  tinsel :  tail,  scarlet  mohair,  or 
with  jungle  cock ;  wings,  a  bunch  of  herl  or  a  bit  of  dark- 
ish bustard.  Hooks,  Nos.  6  and  7.  All  these  flies  have 
peacock  herl  heads,  and  are  for  the  lower  division  of  the 
river.  Higher  up  Mr.  Crawshajr's  patterns  come  in.  He 
has  adopted  the  Tweed  plan  of  using  double  hooks,  and  it 
has  answered  well. 
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No.  1.  Tag,  silver  twist;  tail,  a  topping;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  black  wool ;  a  magenta  hackle  at  shoulder  ; 
silver  thread;  wings,  two  biggish  tippet  feathers,  some 
strips  of  light  turkey  dyed  yellow,  with  brown  mallard 
over.     A  well  used  fly,  evidently  a  fevourite. 

No.  2.  The  same  body  and  tail,  but  with  two  turns  of 
orange  floss  above  the  but ;  black  hackle  all  up,  darkish 
blue  at  shoulder ;  wing,  tippet-sprigs,  some  blue  and  red 
macaw,  a  little  gold  pheasant  tail,  and  some  brown  mallard; 
head  black. 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail  a  topping ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  dark  olive  wool ;  gold  tinsel  (moderate) ; 
hackle,  dark  brownish  red  (natural),  with  jay  at  shoulder; 
wing,  mixed  tippet,  wood-duck,  brown  mallard,  bufiF  and 
lavender  swan ;  black  head.  Another  well-tried  old 
favourite. 


THB    WTB 

Is  a  very  different  river  from  what  it  was  when  this  book 
was  first  written.  The  netting  has  been  so  close  that  the 
angling  has  been  all  but  destroyed,  and  the  upper  waters 
are  now  nearly  abandoned  by  the  disgusted  proprietary 
to  the  poachers,  who  have  a  great  time  of  it  in  the  spawn- 
ing season.  The  accompanying  patterns  come  firom  Mr. 
Hotchkiss,  a^  great  authority  on  the  river,  and  were  pro- 
cured for  me  by  Mr.  Berrington.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  the 
old  1  and  3  of  former  editions. 

No.  1.  Ths  Bittern {seelPlate  XI.  fig-  1).— Tag,  silver 
twist ;  tail,  a  topping,  wood-duck  and  ibis ;  body,  rather 
full,  of  bright  golden  floss ;  hackle,  longish  and  full,  and 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  olive-yellow,  which  is  obtained  by 
staining  a  medium  blue  dun  a  pale  yellow,  this  gives  it  an 
olive-greenish  yellow  tint  of  a  very  taking  look ;  wing, 
two    good    clearly-marked    bittern    hackles;     the    best 
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bitterns'  hackles  to  use  are  those  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and 
on  which  the  ribbed  markings  are  most  distinct ;  one  top- 
ing over. 

No.  2  is  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  No.  1,  the  body, 
however,  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  flesh  of  a  cooked 
salmon ;  the  hackle,  blue  dun,  long  and  full ;  wing  and 
tail  as  in  No.  1. 

No.  3  is  said  to  be  a  first-rate  killer  throughout  the 
season.  Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail,  a  topping,  and  a  bit  of 
ibis;  body,  bright  canary  yellow  wool;  doubled  gold 
thread,  and  hackled  thickly  with  a  bright  orange  hackle ; 
evidently  there  are  two  hackles  laid  together ;  wing,  two 
tippet  feathers,  bustard  and  gold  pheasant  tail  over ;  blue 
macaw  ribs ;  black  head.     Hook  No.  8. 

No.  4.  A  spring  fly.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  pale  blue 
floss ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  a  darker 
yellow  (nearer  to  orange;  than  the  last  fly;  hackle,  a  redder 
orange,  with  a  big  lump  of  grouse  hackle  at  shoulder ; 
broadish  gold  tinsel;  wing,  two  tippets,  brown  mallard 
over ;  red  macaw  ribs.     Hook  No.  6. 

No.  5.  Another  spring  fly ;  tag,  silver  twist ;  tail,  a 
bit  of  wood-duck  and  ibis;  body,  rough  light  blue  wool; 
moderate  silver  tinsel;  and  smokey  blue  dun  (natural 
colour)  hackle ;  wing,  light  brown  turkey  (speckled,)  with 
long  sprigs  of  wood-duck  over ;  head  black.     Hook  No.  7. 

No.  6.  An  autumn  fly.  Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail,  a  small 
topping,  a  bit  of  tippet,  and  a  sprig  of  teal ;  body,  one 
turn  of  yellow  wool,  the  rest  reddish  claret  (rough)  with 
a  little  bit  of  lightish  blue  as  the  shoulder;  moderate 
silver  tinsel ;  a  black  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing,  sprigs  of 
light  yellow  and  red  swan,  slips  of  bustard,  florican,  turkey 
mixed,  brown  mallard  over,  short  jungle-cock  at  cheek ; 
blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black  head.     Hook  No.  6. 

No.  7  is  a  very  similar  fly  two  sizes  smaller,  with  only 
a  topping  for  tail;  with  a  reddish  claret  hackle  all  up; 
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tippet  feathers  for  under-wing,  a  few  emerald  peacock 
herlg  thrown  in  and  one  topping. 

No.  8.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping  and  ibis ;  body, 
burnt  sienna  brown  wool  (fattish) ;  gold  thread ;  a  coch- 
y-bondu  hackle  all  up ;  wing,  two  tippets  and  slices  of 
gold  pheasant  tail,  and  brown  mallard  over ;  black  head. 
Hook  No.  8.  All  Mr.  Hotchkiss^s  flies  are  dressed  on 
double  hooks  of  the  sneck  bend  pattern. 

Add  to  the  above  list  the  Silver  and  Blue  Doctors,  and 
the  Butchers  more  particularly,  and  the  list  for  the  Wye 
will  be  complete. 


THE   DOVET  OB  DEIFI. 

No.  1.  The  Welshman^ 8  Fairy. — ^Tag,  gold  tinsel  and 
orange  floss ;  tail,  a  topping,  and  gallina  stained  pink ; 
but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  red  wool ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle, 
claret  and  golden-olive  laid  together  and  wound  on  simul- 
taneously ;  *  pale-blue  dun  hackle  (unstained)  at  shoulders; 
wing,  strips  of  mallard,  brown  mottled  turkey,  florican, 
gallina,  pale  dirty  pink  swan ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black 
head. 

No.  2.  The  Captain. — This  is  a  jointed  fly.  Tag,  gold 
thread ;  tail,  a  topping  and  tippet ;  but,  black  ostrich ; 
body  in  four  joints.  The  first  joint  is  composed  one  half 
of  dark  orange,  and  the  other  of  dark  red  floss,  just 
below  the  joint  a  few  turns  of  fine  gold  thread,  above  this 
a  small  cock  of  the  rock  feather  put  on  as  a  hackle.  The 
next  joint  is  bright  yellow  and  dark  red  floss,  gold  thread, 
and  cock  of  the  rock  hackle  as  before.  The  third  and 
fourth  joints  are  of  yellow  and  black  floss,  gold  thread, 
and   cock  of  the  rock  hackle  as  before,  at  the  shoulders 

*  This  wiU  be  found  easiest  to  do  either  by  stripping  one  side  of  the 
hackle,  or  preparing  the  hackles  and  laying  one  within  the  other. 
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blue  jay  ;  wing,  brown  mottled  turkey  with  brown  mallard 
over  it ;  blue  macaw  ribs  and  black  head. 

Add  to  these  two  flies,  PrnveWa  Fancy  (see  the  Bush, 
p.  422)  and  The  Baker,  p.  339,  dressed  smallish,  and 
there  are  four  killers  for  the  Dovey.  Hooks  fromNos.  6  to 
10,  or  even  smaller  in  low  water.    Patterns  from  Farlow's. 


THE   CONWAY. 

The  following  patterns  were  sent  to  me  by  C.  Blackwall 
Esq.,  the  secretary  of  the  Conway  Club ;  and  the  patterns 
may,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  relied  on.  They  are  all 
capital  general  flies,  and  would  kill  on  many  rivers : — 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  medium  blue  floss  ;  tail, 
sprigs  of  yellow  swan,  wood-duck,  and  Indian  jay  (the 
blue  out  of  the  wing);  but,  black  ostrich;  body,  one- 
third  yellow  floss,  the  rest  olive-green  with  a  few  strands 
of  yellow  pig's  wool ;  silver  tinsel ;  lightish  claret  hackle, 
blue  jay  at  shoulder ;  wing,  two  jimgle-cock  (medium 
length),  sprigs  of  tippet,  wood-duck  (plenty),  a  strip  of 
red  swan  or  red  macaw,  golden  pheasant's  tail  (plenty)  • 
blue  macaw  ribs  ;  black  head. 

No.  2.  The  BlackwalL — Tag,  as  before  ;  tail,  a  topping 
and  a  small  blue  chatterer  feather ;  but,  black  ostrich ; 
body,  half  medium  orange  floss,  half  redder  orange  mo- 
hair ;  broadish  silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  claret  a  shade  darker 
than  No.  1,  short  wood-duck  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wings, 
two  medium  jungle-cock,  tippet,  sprigs,  slips  of  wood- 
duck,  two  toppings ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head.  This 
fly  is  Mr.  Blackwall's  own  fancy,  said  to  be  very  deadly, 
and  I  have  given  his  name  to  it. 

No.  3.  Tag,  as  before ;  tail,  a  topping,  with  slips  of 
wo6d-duck ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  medium  orange 
floss ;  hackle,  coch-y-bondu  stained  claret,  blue  jay  at 
shoulder;    wing,  fibres    of   tippet,  slips    of   wood-duck, 
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golden  pheasant's  tail  over ;  blue  and  red  macaw  ribs ; 
black  head  (the  blue  jay  to  be  tied  outside  the  wing). 
This  is  the  old  Conway  pattern. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  thread,  and  yellow  floss ;  tail,  yellow 
swan,  tippet  and  wood-duck  sprigs;  but,  black  ostrich 
herl ;  body,  lightish  medium  blue  floss ;  hackle,  the  same ; 
tinsel  silver ;  a  little  short  wood-duck  tied  on  at  breast 
hacklewise^  also  a  tippet  feather  as  a  hackle  over  it ;  wing, 
two  medium  jungle-cock  feathers,  slips  of  tippet,  golden 
pheasant  tail  over  this,  and  short  wood-duck  slips  over 
that ;  black  head. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  medium  blue  floss ;  tail, 
a  topping  and  some  wood-duck  ;  but,  black  ostrich  ;  body, 
silver  tinsel ;  dark  claret  hackle,  with  a  strand  of  yellow 
silk  laid  on  under  and  beside  it,  blue  jay  at  shoulder ; 
wing,  plenty  of  wood-duck  slips,  tippet  sprigs  over,  brown 
mallard  and  golden  pheasant  tail  over,  a  sprig  or  two  of 
yellow- olive  swan  ;  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 

These  flies  may  be  varied  in  size  to  suit  the  water,  and 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  the  river.  The  sizes  sent 
to  me  vary  from  Nos.  5  to  9. 

THE  CORTHY. 

The  following  two  flies  for  the  Corthy  were  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Lampeter,  and  the  patterns  are  good 
both  for  salmon  and  sewin : — 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel;  tail,  scarlet  ibis ;  body,  blot- 
ting-paper red  crewel ;  narrow  silver  tinsel ;  hackle,  paie 
lemon ;  wings,  light  speckled  turkey  stained  a  bright 
ochre-yellow. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  scarlet  ibis  ;  body,  light 
yellow  crewel;  tinsel  and  hackle  as  before;  wing,  two 
slips  of  blue  macaw  and  two  of  white-tipped  black  turkey. 
Both  of  the  above  are  strange,  unnatural,  inharmonious 
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sort  of  flies ;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  espe- 
cially in  fishes.     Hooks  Nos.  9  to  11. 

No.  3.  Here  is  one  still  more  inharmonious.  It 
comes  from  Mr.  Beynon,  who  says  that  it  was  sent  him  by 
an  experienced  hand  on  the  river,  but  he  had  not  much 
faith.  Tag,  gold  tinsel;  tail,  a  shred  of  yellow-green 
parrot  and  a  bit  of  drake  dyed  yellow ;  body,  a  sort  of 
magenta-claret ;  hackle,  the  same ;  fine  gold  tinsel ;  and 
wing,  bright  sky-blue  swan.  It  certainly  is  a  *  curio.' 
Mr.  Morgan  says,  too,  that  claret  bodies  are  best  for  the 
Corthy. 

THE  TAVE. 

These  patterns  come  from  Mr.  Beynon,  an  habitue  of 
the  river. 

No.  1.  The  Tr&wem  TicUer. — An  old  standard  favour- 
ite. There  is  no  tail  to  it.  It  has  two  horns  of  gold 
tinsel,  and  then  the  body  of  darkish  medium  blue  wool 
with  black  hackle  two-thirds  down,  and  jay  at  shoulder ; 
wing,  a  tippet  feather  with  brown  mallard  over.  Mr. 
Beynon  says  of  it:  *For  June,  July, and  August,  the  body 
should  be  made  of  floss  silk  instead  of  mohair '  (Mr.  B. 
means  pig's  wool,  as  that  is  the  substance  of  the  body) 
'  and  when  dressed  small  it  is  a  capital  sewin  fly,'  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of,  as  it  is  a  standard  Connemara 
white  trout  pattern.  ^ 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  body,  half  medium  blue  wool  and  half  dark  burnt 
sienna  brown ;  gallina  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing,  mixed 
fibres  of  tippet,  light  speckled  peacock,  gold  pheasant's 
tail,  and  rump  feather,  bastard,  yellow  swan,  with  three 
or  four  strands  of  emerald  peacock  herl. 

No.  3.  This  is  Mr.  Beynon's  pet.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ; 
tail,  lemon-yellow  swan ;   body,  a  lightish   dirty  yellow 
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wool ;  broad  gold  tinsel ;  black  hackle  half  way  down ; 
brown  bustard  hackle  at  shoulder ;  mng,  a  short  tippet, 
shreds  of  bustard,  gold  pheasant's  tail,  and  gallina,  one  or 
two  fibres  of  yellow  and  orange  swan ;  blue  macaw  ribs ; 
black  head.  Hooks  Nos.  6  and  7.  Mr.  Beynon  says  that  the 
Tave  is  rather  a  sulky  river,  and  the  wings  should  be 
dressed  pretty  close  to  the  back. 

No.  4  has  tail  and  body  much  the  same  as  last,  only  a 
shade  greener,  with  hackle  of  the  same,  and  jay  at  shoulder; 
wing,  some  tippet  and  rump  sprigs  gold  pheasant's  tail, 
and  brown  mallard. 

No.  5  is  a  curious  beast.  It  has  a  Blue  Doctor  body 
shade  and  jay  hackle  two-thirds  down  ;  then  comes  a  yellow- 
orange  hackle  and  a  joint  of  the  same  coloured  floss  to  the 
tail,  which  is  a  topping  ;  with  gold  twist  tag ;  claret 
hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing,  as  before,  with  a  little  wood- 
duck  and  blue  and  red  macaw. 

No.  6  is  the  best  autumn  fly.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  old 
fiery  brown.  Tail,  red  ibis  ;  tag,  silver  twist ;  body,  fiery 
brown  wool  that  looks  dark  red  when  you  look  at  it  but 
brown  when  held  up  to  the  light ;  hackle,  the  same  all 
up ;  gold  tinsel ;  wing,  fibres  of  wood-duck  and  tippet, 
brown  mallard,  blue  and  red  macaw — the  red  predomi- 
nates— and  some  green  parrot.  All  these  flies  have  black 
ostrich  heads,  and  are  tied  on  double  hooks  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9. 


THE   TIVBT   OR   TBIFI,  AND   TOWBT. 

These  are  all  the  latest  patterns,  and  were  procured 
for  me  by  Mr.  Berrington,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Usk  Conservancy,  from  Mr.  Brigstocke,  formerly  secretary 
to  the  Tivey  Board.  They  are  the  handiwork  of  Colonel 
Lewes  of  Llandissal,  one  of  the  keenest  and  best  rods  on 
the  river,  and  chairman  of  the  Tivey  Board. 

No.  1  is  called  Blctck  Joe, — ^Tag,  gold  twist ;  tail,  a 
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topping ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  black  floss ;  gold  twist 
(fine)  with  fine  scarlet  silk  between ;  hackle,  jay  at  shoulder; 
wing,  brown  speckled  turkey,  apparently  once  dipped  in 
onion  dye,  and  common  cock-pheasant  tail;  red  macaw 
ribs. 

No.  2.  The  SavUle. — Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping 
and  short  Indian  crow ;  body  (Butcher)  orange-claret  and 
medium  blue ;  gold  thread  ;  hackle,  claret  two-thirds  down 
and  jay  at  shoulder  ;  wing,  mixed  sprigs  of  tippet,  rump 
feather  of  gold  pheasant,  dark  bustard,  some  bittern  wing, 
and  a  little  pintail  or  teal  over,  gold  pheasant  tail  and 
brown  mallard  over  that,  one  topping,  half  jungle-eocks  at 
cheek ;  and  blue  macaw  ribs. 

No,  3.  Cock  of  Heullan  FaUa. — Tag,  fine  gold  twist ; 
tail,  a  topping ;  but,  scarlet  crewel ;  body,  half  darkish 
orange  wool,  and  half  claret ;  medium  gold  tinsel ;  hackle, 
claret  over  claret,  and  gallina  (dipped  once  in  onion  dye) 
at  shoulder;  wing,  mixed  fibres  of  tippet,  gold  pheasant's 
tail,  black  partridge,  yellow  and  lake  swan,  with  gold 
pheasant's  tail  and  bittern  wing  over,  then  slips  of  brown 
mallard  over  that,  and  blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 

No.  4.  The  Captain. — Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  sword  feather;  body,  dark  orange 
crewel ;  fine  gold  tinsel ;  common  red  hackle  all  up,  with 
some  brown  mallard,  and  long  sprigs  of  sword  feather 
tied  in  at  breast ;  wing,  two  tippet  feathers  with  darkish 
bittern  over. 

No.  5.  The  Colonel  (Tivey). — Tag,  silver  twist ;  tail, 
black  partridge,  with  two  fibres  each  of  ibis  and  yellow 
macaw;  body,  four-fifths  darkish  cinnamon  crewel,  and 
one-fifth  at  shoulder  lake-red ;  silver  thread ;  hackle,  claret 
all  up  and  jay  at  shoulder ;  wing,  a  gold  pheasant  rump 
feather  and  a  few  small  bronze  fibres  of  peacock  herl, 
dark  brown  speckled  turkey  and  a  little  bustard ;  blue 
macaw  ribs ;  black  head. 
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No.  6.  Golden  River  Fly  (North  America). — Tag,  gold 
twist  and  gold  Sobs  ;  tail,  a  topping ;  body,  dark  blue  and 
claret  wool ;  gold  tinsel ;  claret  hackle  all  up,  jay  at 
shoulder;  wing,  two  tippets  of  gold  pheasant  tail,  and 
brown  speckled  turkey  over,  one  topping ;  black  head.  A 
very  good  fly  on  Tivey.  It  is  dressed  on  a  No.  8  hook ; 
most  of  the  others  are  6  and  7. 

I  also  had  some  patterns  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Pryse  of 
Bwlchlychan ;  and  I  am  rather  glad  that  none  of  the  flies 
are  thus  named. 

No.  1  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  good  old 
claret  mentioned  so  often,  with  a  jay  instead  of  a  black 
hackle. 

No.  2,  called  The  Prince  of  Walesy  is  a  ditto,  only  the 
claret  is  browner,  yellow  instead  of  orange  floss  comes  in 
at  the  tail,  and  the  wing  is  lightened  with  some  wood -duck 
and  gallina. 

No.  3  is  just  a  Blue  Tay-wasp,  with  a  gallina  at  the 
shoulder. 

No.  4  is  the  old  IVeed  Toppy  figured  on  Plate  X. 

No.  5.  Tag,  gold  tinsel,  and  puce  floss ;  tail,  a  topping* ; 
but,  black  ostrich  ;  body,  bright  orange  pig's  wool ;  hackle, 
same  colour,  jay  at  shoulder ;  broad  gold  tinsel ;  wing, 
strips  of  orange  swan,  with  gold  pheasant  tail  over ;  black 
head. 

Of  the  Towey  Mr.  C.  Morgan  of  Nant-caredig  says  there 
are  few  regular  standard  patterns,  but  that  the  Butcher,  the 
Blue,  the  Silver  and  the  Black  Doctors,  with  Jock  Scot,  are 
the  best  flies  that  can  be  used.  The  Black  Doctor,  I  con- 
clude, is  like  to  tne  others  as  to  wing  and  hackle,  but  with 
a  black  floss  body.  Mr.  Morgan  encloses  one  fly  which  he 
states  to  be  first-rate. 

The  tag  is  of  dark  claret  wool ;  the  tail  red  ibis ;  the 
body  another  turn  of  the  claret  wool,  then  the  rest  of  a 
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light  blue  (Blue  Doctor  shade)  wool ;  hackle  of  the  same 
colour ;  silver  thread  and  brown  mallard  wing. 

An  amber  body,  with  a'  mixed  wing  on  which  the 
light  brown  feather  of  the  bittern  predominates,  is  also 
good  in  May  and  June. 

The  Butcher  (No.  2  dressing,  p.  338)  kills  well  also  in 
the  Tivey ;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  flies  used  in  it. 


THE  DEE. 

The  accompanying  flies  were  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Towns- 
hend,  of  Wrexham,  who  obtained  them  for  me  from 
Colonel  T.,  a  noted  angler  on  the  Dee.  The  Dee  flies  are 
very  sober  and  plain. 

No.  1.  Tag,  gold  tinsel;  tail,  a  small  tippet  feather ; 
body,  bronze  peacock  herl,  gold  tinsel ;  brown-red  hackle 
at  shoulder ;  wing,  a  mixture  of  brown  turkey  and  thin 
peacock  herl  fibres  from  near  the  eye  of  the  feather ;  head^ 
peacock  herl. 

No.  2.  No  tail;  same  body;  coch-y-bondu  hackie; 
wing,  two  short  hackles,  crimson-red  with  a  lake  tinge, 
set  on  either  side,  with  a  bimch  of  long  fibres  from  a  cock 
pheasant's  tail  between  them  ;  peacock  herl  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  sprigs  of  tippet ;  body, 
as  before;  dark  olive-brown  hackle  at  shoulder;  wing, 
bunch  of  fibres  from  rump  of  speckled  brown  hen  with 
fibres  of  tippet  on  either  side ;  head,  as  before. 

No.  4.  Tail,  a  scrap  of  teal  slightly  stained  olive ; 
body,  medium  brown  mohair ;  silver  thread ;  coch-y-bondu 
hackle  at  shoulder;  wing,  mottled  peacock,  with  a  few 
fibres  of  the  same  stained  yellow  for  ribs ;  head,  peacock's 
herl.     Hooks  from  Nos.  5  to  8. 
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THE   BSK. 


This  id  a  fine  river,  and  would  be  finer  if  the  Solway 
stake  nets  were  only  muzzled ;  and  a  good  many  fish  go 
up  it  in  summer  and  autumn,  but  the  fish  are  not  taken 
freely  much  before  the  autunm,  except  with  Stewart 
tackle  dressed  of  good  size,  when  they  appear  to  have  a 
mania  for  biting  with  their  fins,  to  judge  from  the  places 
they  are  hooked  in.  The  following  four  flies  are  the  best 
according  to  the  cognoscenti.  They  were  got  from  an  old 
miner — ^who  was  said  to  be  the  piscatory  Solomon  of  the 
river — after  an  expenditure  of  much  time,  patience,  and 
whiskey. 

No.  1.  Tag, gold  tinsel;  tail,  some  tippet  and  a  strand 
or  two  of  orange  hackle ;  but,  a  turn  of  violet  crewel ; 
body,  thin  and  of  gold  tinsel ;  hackle  black  (not  too 
heavy)  all  the  way  up,  gallina  at  shoulder  ;  wing  a  topping, 
over  that  some  wood-duck  sprigs,  then  some  of  gold 
pheasant  tail,  and  lastly  some  washed-out  dun  turkey,  a  sort 
of  dust  colour,  rather  more  of  this  than  of  the  rest ;  but 
the  wing  is  not  very  heavy,  and  the  fibres  are  loose ;  head, 
scarlet  crewel  (small).     Hooks  from  Nos.  4  to  7. 

No.  2.  Tag,  gold  tinsel;  tail,  sprigs  of  tippet  and 
wood-duck ;  but,  dark  violet  crewel ;  body,  two  turns  of 
lemon-coloured  crewel ;  the  rest  of  black  crewel ;  gold 
thread;  the  only  hackle  a  large  spot  gallina  just  dipped 
in  a  lemon  dye ;  wing,  a  short  point  of  sword  feather, 
some  tippet  sprigs,  over  that  a  little  grey  drake,  and 
over  all  two  thin  strips  of  washed-out  dust-coloured 
speckled  turkey ;  head,  as  before.     Hook  No.  4. 

No.  3.  Tag,  a  turn  of  gold  tinsel,  and  two  of  deep 
orange  floss;  tail,  tippet  sprigs  and  wood-duck;  but, 
medium  blue  crewel ;  body,  reddish  claret,  (more  of  a  dark 
red  than  a  claret,)  pig's  wool  left  roughish  ;  gold  thread  ; 
hackle  at  shoulder  only  gallina ;  wing,  two  strips  of  dirty 
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dun-dustical  turkey  with  a  blotch  or  two  in  it.  Hook 
No.  6. 

No.  4.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  tippet ;  but,  violet 
crewel ;  body,  two  turns  scarlet  crewel,  the  rest  of  black ; 
gold  twist ;  hackle  only  at  shoulder,  a  few  sprigs  of  tippet 
and  red  claret  mixed  with  a  turn  of  gallina  over  ;  wing, 
spare  sprigs  of  a  washed-out  turkey,  the  colour  of  whitey- 
brown  paper  with  a  few  faint  blotches  on  the  lower  half, 
with  a  few  tippet  sprigs  under ;  a  small  head  of  red  crewel. 
Hooks  Nos.  8  and  9. 

THE   EDEN 

Is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  English  salmon  rivers,  and  if 
properly  treated,  would  be  one  of  the  most  productive. 
It  still  produces  a  great  quantity  of  salmon,  and  affords  a 
good  deal  of  sport,  though  the  minnow  is  often  more 
deadly  than  the  fly  in  it.  Mr.  Eowell  supplied  me  with 
some  patterns  which  I  have  corrected  to  the  present  time 
by  patteiiis  which  I  got  when  fishing  in  the  Eden  lately 
from  Routledge  the  tackle-maker,  who  now  rules  the 
taste  there,  and  is  a  good  practical  man. 

No.  1  I  call  The  Chiraney  Sweep ;  it  is  a  very  striking 
fly.  as  it  is  the  only  thoroughly  black  fly  I  ever  saw,  but 
that  it  is  a  favourite  on  the  Eden  Mr.  Bowell  vouches,  as 
he  says  it  will  kill  when  none  of  the  others  will,  and  I 
certainly  shall  try  it  elsewhere.  The  tail  is  a  single  top- 
ping; the  tinsel  medium  silver;  but  the  body,  hackle, 
and  wings  are  all  black.  The  hackle  is  longish  in  fibre, 
but  is  dressed  only  from  the  shoulder,  not  down  the  body. 
The  wing,  two  slips  of  black  cockatoo  tail  or  any  black 
feather.     It  should  be  a  first-rate  night-fly. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver,  tinsel;  tail,  tippet,  and  a  little 
teal;  body,  bright  orange  floss.  Double  gold  twist; 
hackle  golden  olive  all  up,  and  gallina  at  shoulder ;  under 
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wing  two  slips  of  teal  and  some  tippet,  upper  two  slips  of 
dark  dun  (cinnamon)  turkey.  In  default,  gled  or  even 
Monal  pheasant  will  do. 

No.  3.  Doctor  Kenealy, — This  is  a  Blue  Doctor  with  a 
gallina  at  shoulder,  and  speckled  grey  turkey  wings. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping ;  body,  dark 
red  (deep  ruby)  wad  of  wool  of  same  colour  picked  out  at 
shoulder,  silver  tinsel  and  twist ;  silver  grey  hackle  with 
black  centre  and  tip  all  up,  gallina  at  shoulder ;  wing, 
tippet,  teal,  bustard,  gold  pheasant  tail,  one  topping,  short 
jimgle-cock  at  side,  a  new  dressing  of  the  old  pattern. 

Another  Doctor  is  used  on  Eden  with  a  wing  of  grey 
drake,  sprigs  of  sword  feather  and  yellow  and  orange  swan, 
bustard,  gold  pheasant  tail,  and  short  jungle-cock  at  side. 

No.  5.  Oneof  Mr.  Pattinson'sfevourite  patterns.  Mr. 
Pattinson  is  the  secretary  of  the  Angling  Association.  Tag, 
silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  bit  of  saddle  feather  and  a  fibre  or 
two  of  ibis ;  body,  two  turns  of  gold  floss,  the  rest  of 
paleish  pea  green  floss  ;  silver  tinsel  a  black  hackle  all  the 
way  up ;  wing,  a  saddle  feather  and  some  tippet  with  a  little 
grey  drake  and  brown  speckled  turkey  (lightish  at  tip) 
over. 

No.  6.  Eoutledge's  pattern.  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a 
bunch  of  yellow  fibres  from  parroquet;  body,  darkish 
blue  floss,  with  bright  red  wool  at  shoulder ;  silver  tinsel, 
violet  hackle  down  two-thirds  of  the  body ;  wing,  some 
sprigs  of  grey  drake,  a  bit  of  tippet,  a  bit  of  gold  pheasant 
rump,  and  of  saddle  over  strips  of  cinnamon  turkey. 

No.  7,  also  Boutledge.  This  fly  is  very  like  the  last, 
save  that  the  tail  is  a  topping ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
is  dark  violet  like  the  hackle ;  gold  twist  is  added  to  tiie 
tinsel ;  and  there  is  no  rump  or  saddle  feather  in  the  wing^ 
but  more  cinnamon  turkey ;  and  there  are  two  short  single 
spot  jungle-cocks  at  cheek. 

The  hooks  vary  from  6  to  8. 
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THE  LUNE. 

Mr.  Naylor  of  Keighly  sent  me  these  patterns,  having 
procured  them  from  a  gentleman  who  lives  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  regularly  fishes  it  and  very  successfully. 
The  Lune  is  a  latish  river  for  angling,  owing  to  the  nets 
and  obstructions.  It  would  be  one  of  our  finest  English 
rivers  if  fairly  treated.  The  late  Mr.  Fennell  expressed 
a  high  opinion  of  its  capabilities.  The  flies  are  charac- 
teristic, being  all  of  the  same  stamp,  with  darkish  turkey 
wings  and  no  toppings. 

No.  1.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  shred  of  tippet ;  body, 
bright  orange  floss;  moderate  gold  tinsel ;  hackle,  deep  red 
orange  all  up,  with  gallina  at  shoulder ;  wing,  a  wad  of 
brown  speckled  turkey  about  the  shade  of  a  brown  spec- 
kled hen  or  the  feather  in  the  pea-hen's  back. 

No.  2.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  the  point  of  a  small 
orange-yellow  hackle,  and  a  little  bit  of  ibis ;  body,  half 
darkish  blue  floss  and  half  claret  pig's  wool ;  moderate 
gold  tinsel ;  hackle,  claret  all  up,  with  a  brickdusty-red 
hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing  as  before. 

No.  3.  Tag  and  tail  as  before;  body,  darkish  lake  floss, 
almost  a  carbuncle  colour ;  moderate  gold  tinsel ;  hackle, 
coch-y-bondu  all  up,  with  gallina  at  shoulder;  wing  as 
before  but  a  shade  darker  or  blacker,  and  with  an  imder 
wing  of  a  peacock's  breast  feather. 

No.  4.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  few  shreds  of  tippet 
and  black  partridge ;  body,  a  light  yellow  (almost  lemon) 
floss;  moderate  gold  tinsel;  hackle,  red  (almost  cinna- 
mon) all  up,  gallina  at  shoulder ;  wing  as  in  the  last,  but 
with  some  tippet  sprigs  instead  of  peacock's  breast  feather^ 
Hook  No.  7. 

A  gentleman  who  lives  at  Halton,  Mr.  Parker,  also 
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sent  me  three  patterns  with  which  he  had  done  very  well ; 
I  append  them. 

No.  5.  Tag,  gold  tinsel  and  bright  red  floss ;  tail,  a 
topping ;  body,  dark  blue  floss ;  gold  thread  ;  jay's  hackle 
all  up,  with  dark  rich  violet  at  shoulder ;  wing,  sprigs  of 
gallina,  red  and  blue  macaw,  and  the  speckled  brown 
feather  from  the  pea-hen's  back. 

No.  6.  Similar  tail,  body,  &c.,  with  violet  hackle  a 
shade  lighter  all  up,  and  gallina  at  shoulder ;  wing,  pea- 
>hen  and  mallard. 

No.  7.  Blue  Doctor  body  with  black  hackle  all  up ; 
dun  tiurkey  wings  with  lightish  tip  and  a  few  sprigs  of 
tippet,  red  parrot,  florican,  and  wood-duck.  Hooks  Nos. 
6,  7,  and  8. 

THE   RIBBLE   AND   HODDEB. 

This  would,  with  its  tributaries,  which  are  important, 
be  a  splendid  river  with  a  fair  chance,  but  what  with  pollu- 
tions from  mills  and  haaf,  wholesale  and  other  nets  it  is- 
sorely  entreated. 

Mr.  Pritt,  who  imtil  very  recently  concerned  himself 
very  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  river,  sends  me  the  follow- 
ing.    The  three  best  are  the  named  ones. 

No.  1.  Ramsbottom^s  Parson, — Tail,  two  bright  yellow 
hackle  points;  body,  good  medium  yellow  wool,  rough 
and  picked  out ;  cobalt-blue  hackle  at  shoulder ;  silver 
tinsel ;  wing,  five  or  six  bright  yellow  hackles,  some  with 
black  centres;  over  them  two  bright  red  inclining  to 
claret ;  a  fly  of  strong  contrasts.     Hook  No.  6. 

No.  2.  The  Yellow  and  Scarlet  Mallard. — Tag,  gold 
twist  and  gold-coloured  floss ;  tail,  slips  of  red  and  yellow, 
with  a  kingfisher ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  rather  orange 
yellow  and  scarlet  woolroughish  ;  hackle  of  same  colour  at 
shoulder  with  jay  over ;  fine  gold  twist ;  wing,  slips  of  red 
purple  and  lemon  swan,  with  slices  of  brown  mallard  over. 

No.  3.  The  QreeTi.  Mallard. — Tag,  gold  twist  and  ruby 
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floss ;  tail,  sprigs  of  tippet  and  green  parrot ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  the  body  is  composed  of  that  golden  green  beetle's 
wing  and  is  very  showy  and  gorgeous,  ribbed  with  gold 
thread  and  a  reddish  claret  hackle  all  up ;  jay  at 
shoulder ;  wing,  sprigs  of  tippet  and  pale  green  swan  (a 
little);  a  large  bit  of  claret-red  swan,  a  few  gold  phea- 
sant tail  sprigs  and  slices  of  brown  mallard  over.  Hook 
No.  6. 

I  also  had  three  patterns  from  Mr.  Eamsbottom  of 
Clithero  who  is  the  great  fly-tying  authority  on  the  river. 
The  first  hook  was  his  Parson  already  described,  then — 

No.  4.  The  Cinnamon. — Tail,  two  hackle  points  of  a 
red,  something  between  lake  and  scarlet  pig's  wool ;  body 
of  the  same  colour ;  roughish  hackle  at  shoulder,  also  of 
the  same  colour ;  broadish  silver  tinsel ;  wing,  three  hackles 
of  the  same  red  in  the  middle,  and  a  bunch  of  cinnamon 
red,  same  colour  as  jungle-cock  hackles  (indeed  I  am  not 
certain  that  they  are  not  jungles)  over. 

No.  5.  The  Wvnesop  Blade* — ^Mr.  Eamsbottom  says  this 
is  a  *  real  old  Eibble  favourite.'  The  tail  is  a  few  shreds 
of  orange  mohair,  with  two  or  three  red  ones  thrown  in. 
The  body  rather  a  bright  lake  floss  ;  silver  tinsel  moderate ; 
hackle,  darkish  medium  blue  all  up,  same  at  shoulder,  but 
imder  it  a  little  mohair  (same  colour  as  tail)  is  hackled  on; 
wing,  two  slips  of  mottled  silver  grey  turkey  or  peacock. 
Hook  No.  6. 

THE  TYNB. 

The  Tyne  at  one  time  gave  promise  of  being  one  of 
the  best  salmon  rod  fisheries  in  the  kingdom,  a  friend 
of  the  author's  having  had  some  splendid  sport  in  it ;  but 
the  nets  multiplied  and  grew,  and  combined,  so  that  the 
river  has  nearly  returned  again  to  its  wonted  state.  Mr. 
Cook,  of  Hexham,  has  sent  me  three  patterns  which  he 
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states  are  not  to  be  beaten,  but  are  used  with  deadly 
eflfect. 

No,  1.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  gold  floss;  tail,  a  bit  of 
tippet ;  but.  black  ostrich ;  body,  gold  thread ;  hackle, 
deep  orange  and  yellow  all  up,  and  run  on  together, 
medium  blue  at  shoulder  with  teal  over;  wing,  two 
shortish  toppings  and  a  saddle  feather  with  sprigs  of  bbie 
and  claret  swan,  and  some  tippet,  grey  drake,  a  little  gold 
pheasant's  tail,  a  bit  of  peacock  wing,  another  topping 
with  two  short  jungle-cocks  at  cheek;  black  head — a  very 
elaborate  affair.     Hook  No.  6. 

No,  2.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  sprigs  of  topping,  tippet, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  swan;  but,  black  ostrich;  body, 
yellow  wool,  merging  into  a  warm,  medium,  red ;  fine  gold 
tinsel ;  golden  olive  hackle  with  jay  at  shoulder ;  wing, 
mixed  fibres  of  brown  mallard,  tippet,  violet,  red,  yellow, 
and  green  swan ;  head,  black.     Hook  No.  8. 

No.  3.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  shred  of  tippet ;  body, 
magenta  wool ;  moderate  gold  tinsel ;  hackle  between  ma- 
genta and  claret  with  black  over ;  wing  a  couple  of  coch- 
y-bondu  hackles  with  brown  mallard  on  either  side. 
Hook  No.  9. 

Mr.  Sobson  of  Hexham  sent  me  the  pattern  of  a  pet 
fly  of  his  which  is  very  good  for  the  Beaufront  water. 
Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  medium  blue  floss ;  tail,  teal,  but, 
black  ostrich  ;  body,  two  turns  golden  floss,  the  rest  purple 
claret  pig's  wool ;  silver  tinsel ;  orange  hackle  at  shoulder, 
gallina  over ;  wing,  brown  mallard,  teal  and  a  pair  of 
shortish  jungle  cock  at  sides  ;  black  head.     Size  No.  8. 

THE   TAWB   AND   TORRIDGB. 

These  three  patterns  are  from  Farlow's : — 
No.  1,  Tag,  silver  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping  and  red  and 
blue  macaw ;  but,  black  ostrich ;   body,  three  turns  of 
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medium  orange  floss,  the  rest  of  darkish  blue  pig's  wool ; 
broad  silver  tinsel ;  medium  blue  hackle,  blue  jay  at 
shoulder ;  wing,  a  darkish  blue  hackle,  slice  of  brick-red 
swan  and  darkish  grey  speckled  turnkey ;  black  head. 

No.  2.  Tag,  silver  thread  and  ruby  floss ;  tail,  a  top- 
ping ;  but,  black  ostrich ;  body,  palish  yellow  wool ; 
medium  claret  hackle,  a  light  orange  hackle  (inclining 
rather  to  pale  brick-red)  at  shoulder;  wing,  brown 
speckled  turkey,  peacock,  a  few  sprigs  of  florican  and 
grey  mallard,  slightly  brown  at  tips,  over    11 ;  black  head. 

No.  3.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black 
ostrich ;  body,  bright  canary-coloured  floss ;  gold  tinsel ; 
hackle,  the  same  colour,  blue  jay  on  shoulder;  wing,  mixed 
sprigs  of  bustard,  tippet,  wood-duck,  gallina,  topping  over  ; 
blue  macaw  ribs ;  black  head.  In  the  early  spring,  a 
Butcher  (see  p.  338)  dressed  smallish  is  first  rate  fly  for 
these  rivers.     Hooks  from  Nos.  5  to  9. 


SEA-TROUT  FLIES. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Francis,'  methinks  I  hear  the  reader  remark, 
*  you  have  given  us  a  rare  long  list  of  salmon  flies,  but 
what  about  sea-trout  flies  ? ' 

Sea-trout  flies  are  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
common  trout  and  salmon  flies ;  and  first  I  will  give  you 
a  list  of  flies  used  more  or  less  on  the  Tweed,  where  they 
are  termed  whitling  flies,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  some  of 
these  flies  shall  kill  sea  trout  wherever  they  are  found  to 
rise  in  Scotland.  The  sizes  of  sea-trout  flies  run  from  the 
No.  12  hook  in  the  salmon  scale  down  to  about  three  sizes 
smaller. 

No.  1.  Of  all  the  sea-trout  flies  I  know  of  this  is  about 
the  best.  It  will  kill  almost  anywhere  ;  either  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  England*    Tail,  a  short  tuft  of  orange-yellow 
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floss  silk ;  body,  a  dark  ruddy  brown  or  brown  red  (some- 
thing the  colour  of  dark  red  hair)  pigfs  wool ;  fine  sUver 
twist ;  hackle,  coch-y-bondu  (red  with  black  centre) ;  wing, 
two  strips  of  bright  teaL  Three  sizes  of  this  fly  should 
always  be  kept  on  hand,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest 
sea-trout  size. 

No,  2.  Much  the  same  dressing  ;  the  body  bright  orange 
with  a  black  hackle.     Medium  size. 

No.  3.  Tail  as  before ;  body,  lower  half  dark  red,  upper 
half  black ;  hackle,  coch  y-bondu,  the  black  tint  of  the 
hackle  predominating ;  wing,  teal.     Medium  size. 

No.  4.  Tail  as  before ;  body,  black  ostrich  herl ;  silver 
thread ;  hackle,  coch-y-bondu ;  wing,  bright,  well-marked 
teal.     Two  sizes. 

No.  5.  Tail,  short  golden  floss;  body,  ruddy  orange, 
gold  thread ;  red  hackle,  with  a  scrap  of  black  at  the  but 
of  the  feather ;  wing,  the  brown  speckled  feathers  from  a 
woodcock's  tail,  or  the  rump  of  a  brown  speckled  hen. 
Medium  size. 

No.  6.  Tail  as  before ;  body,  lower  half  dirty  orange ; 
upper  half  black ;  fine  gold  thread ;  hackle,  coch-y-bondu ; 
wing,  two  slips  from  a  dun  feather,  either  landrail  or  the 
lighter  part  of  partridge  tail.     The  smaller  sizes. 

No.  7.  The  White  Tip. — I  never  did  a  great  deal  with 
this  fly,  but  it  is  a  standard  Tweed  pattern,  so  I  give  it. 
Tail,  short  orange  floss ;  body,  black  ostrich  herl ;  silver 
thread ;  hackle,  dark  coch-y-bondu,  with  only  a  little  red 
at  the  tips  of  the  fibres ;  wing,  two  shreds  from  the  black 
and  white  wing  feather  of  a  wild  drake,  three-foiulbs 
black  and  one-fourth  a  bright  white  tip. 

If  one  of  these  seven  flies  do  not  stir  the  sea  trout  cm 
the  Tweed  and  many  another  Scotch  river,  the  angler  mav 
go  home,  as  far  as  sea  trout  are  concerned.  These  are  all 
dressed  by  Jamie  Wright,  of  Sprouston,  on  whom  my 
benison,  for  they  are  perfection. 
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Here  is  a  batch  for  the  west  of  Ireland,  which  I  got 
years  ago  from  McGowan  of  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,  formerly  a  light  of  science  at  Ballyshannon,  but 
now  a  Saga  on  Norwegian  mysteries.  They  are  capital 
patterns,  wonderfully  tied,  perfect  miniature  salmon  flies, 
and  for  killing  they  are  not  at  all  easy  to  beat ;  I  have 
killed  *  wales  o'  fish '  with  some  of  them,  particularly  with 
No-  1. 

No.  1.  Tail,  a  whisk  from  the  cock  of  the  rock's  breast 
feather;  body,  light  claret-red  pig's  wool;  hackle,  the 
same;  fineish  gold  tinsel;  under  wing,  a  fragment  of 
golden  pheasant  tippet,  over  it  brown  mallard;  black 
head.     Medium  size. 

No.  2.  Tail,  sprigs  of  golden  pheasant  tippet,  and  teal ; 
body,  dirty  reddish  brown  (almost  the  colour  of  dark 
cow's  hair) ;  gold  thread ;  red  hackle  with  a  black  but  to 
it  from  the  shoulder ;  wing,  mixed,  bustard  predominating, 
with  fibres  of  gallina,  two  or  three  sprigs  of  golden  phea- 
sant tippet,  and  sword  feather  with  peacock's  breast ;  head, 
peacock's  herl.     Large  size. 

No.  3.  Tag,  pale  blue  floss  ;  tail,  sprigs  of  golden  phea- 
sant tippet,  and  fine  blue  macaw  points ;  body,  golden- 
yellow  floss  ;  gold  thread ;  hackle,  dark  olive,  with  one 
turn  of  jay  at  shoulder;  wing,  mixed  golden  pheasant  tail 
and  tippet,  brown  mallard  and  gallina ;  head  black.  Small 
size. 

No.  4.  Tag,  gold  thread  and  orange  floss ;  tail,  a  small 
orange  toucan  feather ;  body,  dark  blue  floss  ;  black  hackle; 
fine  silver  tinsel ;  wing,  gold  pheasant  tail  (the  streaked 
feather),  and  tippet,  with  some  teal  over;  head  black* 
Small  size. 

No.  5.  Tag,  silver  twist  and  ruby  floss;  tail,  mixed 
sprigs  of  golden  pheasant  tippet,  gallina,  and  fine  blue 
macaw  sprigs  ;  body,  dark  blue  floss  ;  gold  thread  ;  black 
hackle,  with  a  red  brown  one  at  shoulder ;  wing,  bustard. 
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with  fibres  of  gallina  and  golden  pheasant  tippet  over ; 
head,  black.     Size  largish. 

No.  6.  Tag,  gold  thread  and  a  bit  of  lemon-yellow 
crewel ;  tail,  red  parrot ;  body,  medium  pmple  claret  pig's 
wool,  picked  out;  silver  tinsel;  red  hackle  only  at  shoulder; 
wing,  bright  teal ;  head,  black.     Size  medium. 

Here  are  four  sewin  flies  for  the  Oymore  and  Ewenny. 
Mr.  Berrington,  among  other  favours,  obtained  me  patterns 
of  four  sewin  flies  for  these  rivers,  the  best,  perhaps,  in 
Wales  for  sewin  fishing.  They  are  fished  by  ticket,  but 
as  the  tickets  are  usually  in  great  request,  there  are  seldom 
any  to  spare  for  the  public 

No.  1.  Farley's  Fancy. — A  toi)ping  for  tail;  body, 
rusty  red-brown  fur ;  fine  gold  twist ;  hackle  at  shoulder 
same  colour  or  shade  lighter  than  the  fur;  wing,  cock 
pheasant  taiL     Size,  about  No.  10  salmon  size. 

No.  2.  Farley's  Fancy. — Tail  a  few  sprigs  of  tippet ; 
body,  dark  claret  fur;  closely  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel; 
hackle,  a  coch-y-bondu  stained  claret;  wing  as  before* 
Two  sizes  smaller  than  the  last. 

PoUy  Perkins. — Tag,  gold  twist;  tail,  sprigs  of 
tippet ;  body,  peacock  herl ;  with  fine  gold  wire;  coch-y- 
bondu  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing,  two  small  tippet  feathers, 
with  small  kingfishers  at  cheeks,  and  blue  macaw  ribs. 

The  Wasp  Fly. — Three  mauve  hackle  fibres  for  tail ; 
black  ostrich  but ;  body,  peacock  ribbed  with  yellow  orange 
floss ;  wing,  rich  brown  speckled  hen.  Last  three  hooks 
the  sante  size. 

These  are  all  capital  general  flies,  and  would  kill 
salmon  in  fine  water  almost  anywhere. 

Here  are  a  number  of  patterns  for  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Ireland,  collected  by  myself  on  the  spot.  I  have 
found  them  to  be  first-rate  killers,  and  do  not  hesitate 
strongly  to  commend  them.  The  first  is  a  capital  fly  for 
Erris,  and  will  slaughter  not  only  white  trout,  but  when 
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the  water  is  low  will  kill  salmon.  It  was  given  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  lived  for  years  at  Bangor,  and  who 
had  fished  all  the  streams  in  that  part  incessantly.  I 
killed  baskets  of  white  trout  with  it,  and  although  the 
river  was  so  low  that  there  had  not  been  a  salmon  killed 
for  weeks,  on  the  first  morning  that  I  was  there  we  went 
out  on  the  Owenmore,  played  and  lost  one  salmon  and 
killed  another  of  eleven  pounds. 

No.  1.  Tail,  a  few  sprigs  of  blue  jay  ;  body,  two  turns 
of  medium  blue  floss,  the  rest  black  pig's  wool  mingled 
with  a  few  fibres  of  lightish  brown  or  dirty  grey  fur  to 
give  the  body  a  sort  of  rusty  appearance;  silver  thread ; 
black  hackle  ;  wing,  plain,  from  the  jay's  wing ;  choose  a 
bit  which  is  dark  towards  the  but.     Two  sizes. 

No.  2.  Tag,  golden-yellow  floss ;  tail,  sprigs  of  red  and 
green  parrot,  and  golden  pheasant  tippet;  body,  black 
pig's  wool ;  silver  thread ;  black  hackle,  with  two  turns  of 
jay  at  shoulder ;  wing,  mixed,  of  brown  and  grey  mallard, 
fibres  of  golden  pheasant,  with  four  or  five  sprigs  of  blue 
macaw.  Size,  full.  With  this  fly  I  once  killed  nearly  a 
himdredweight  of  white  trout  in  one  day  on  the  Doohullah 
lakes.     It  is  a  great  Connemara  favourite. 

No.-  3.  Tail,  a  small  topping ;  body,  one  turn  of  ruby 
floss,  the  rest  of  black  floss;  silver  thread;  black  hackle 
only  one-third  down ;  wing,  a  darkish  bit  from  a  jay's 
wing.  Size  small.  Good  in  the  Newport  river,  and  most 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  that  neighbourhood. 

No.  4.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  a  sprig  or  two  of  brown 
mallard ;  body,  dark  blue  wool  well  picked  out ;  red 
hackle  only  at  shoulder;  wing,  from  jay's  wing-feather, 
with  a  light  brownish  tinge  preferred.     Size  small. 

No.  5.  Tag,  silver  thread ;  tail,  grey  mallard ;  body, 
apple-green  floss ;  red  hackle ;  silver  thread  ;  wing,  mot- 
tled woodcock.  The  last  two  flies  are  good  on  the  Lennan 
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and  at  Gweedore,  and  generally  on  the  north-west  of 
Donegal.     Largish  size. 

No.  6.  Tag,  light  orange  floss ;  tail,  golden  pheasant 
tippet  sprigs ;  body,  medium  blue  pig's  wool  picked  out 
slightly ;  black  hackle  (only  at  shoulder) ;  silver  thread ; 
wing,  brown  mallard,  small  speckled  gallina,  a  few  shreds 
of  red  parrot  and  blue  macaw.  A  capital  Connemara 
pattern.  I  have  done  very  well  with  it  at  Ballynahinch. 
Medium  size. 

No.  7.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  light  orange  floss ;  tail, 
blue  jay  and  yellow  m^caw;  body,  lightish  blue  pig's 
wool ;  hackle  the  same  colour ;  silver  thread  ;  wing,  jay's 
wing — a  lightish  feather.     Connemara.     Medium  size. 

No.  8.  Tag,  as  before ;  tail,  jay,  and  tippet ;  body, 
bright  pea-green  floss,  silver  tinsel ;  red  hackle ;  wing  as 
before.     Connemara.     Medium  size. 

Jfo.  9.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  golden  pheasant  tippet 
sprigs;  body,  light  orange  floss;  wing  and  hackle,  a 
grouse  hackle  left  full  and  long  on  back  and  clipped  on 
the  breast.     Connemara.     Medium  size. 

With  Nos.  2  and  7  I  killed  three  salmon  and  rose  many 
more  on  Lough  Inagh,  when  last  there  (not  a  fish  had 
been  killed  on  it  for  weeks),  besides  a  dish  of  white  trout. 

Four  patterns  from  Nicholson  of  Galway : — 

No.  1.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  orange  floss  ;  tail,  tippet 
and  blue  and  green  sprigs;  body,  blue  wool,  rough; 
hackle,  red ;  wing,  jay's  wing. 

No.  2.  Tag,  as  before;  tail,  as  before;  body,  yellow 
wool ;  rough  silver  thread ;  wing,  jay's  wing — darkish 
feather. 

No.  3.  Tag  and  tail  as  before;  body,  two-thirds  light 
claret  wool,  one-third  at  shoulder  dirty  yellow;  black 
hackle  ;  wing,  dark  jay  with  some  tippet  over. 

No.  4.  Tag,  silver  tinsel,  dark  blue  floss  ;.  tail,  tippet, 
and  sword  feather  with  yellow  sprigs ;  body,  black  wool 
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with  a  little  dark  red  picked  out  at  the  shoulder ;  silver 
tinsel ;  hackle,  black ;  wing,  dark  jay ;  and  some  tippet 
sprigs  over.  All  these  flies  have  black  heads,  and  are 
dressed  of  large  size. 

I  had  some  patterns  sent  me  specially  for  Erris  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  more  particularly  for  Maxwell's  river — the 
Ballycroy — a  very  fieimous  white  trout  river,  in  which  my 
friend  Mr.  S.,  who  rented  it,  as  I  have  before  stated,  for 
some  years,  killed  magnificent  baskets  of  white  trout, 
many  of  them  running  up  often  to  five  or  six  pounds' 
weight.  Four  of  these  flies  are  very  much  alike;  the 
bodies  vary  a  little  in  the  shade  of  orange  ;  the  tags  are 
all  silver  tinsel  and  ruby  floss ;  the  tails  a  sprig  or  two  of 
golden  pheasant  tail ;  they  all  have  the  somewhat  unusual 
appendage  to  a  white  trout  fly,  of  a  black  ostrich  but. 
The  bodies  are  pig's  wool,  more  or  less  of  a  red  or  yellow 
orange,  with  gold  thread.  One  of  them  is  half  orange  and 
half  black.  The  hackles  are  black  ;  wings  of  two,  brown 
mallard  ;  in  the  other  two  a  bit  of  peacock's  vring  or  hen 
pheasant's  is  thrown  in.  The  fifth  fly  is  a  very  pretty 
one ;  no  tail  or  tag ;  body  lake  floss,  then  orange  floss 
and  then  lake  again ;  hackle,  a  yellow  olive ;  black  hackle 
at  shoulder,  amidst  which  on  the  breast  a  fibre  or  two  of 
dark  blue  and  claret  mohair  is  tied  in ;  wing,  landrail  and 
brown  mallard,  with  a  small  topping  over.  I  should  think 
this  fly  would  be  in  request.  It  is  a  very  pretty  pattern 
—  the  body  smacks  a  little  of  the  Moy.  They  all  have 
black  heads,  and  are  of  medium  size. 

Here  are  half-a-dozen  for  Lough  Currane  (or  Water- 
ville).  They  were  sent  me  by  Haynes  of  Cork,  whose 
small  flies  are  perfection. 

No.  1.  Tag,  a  few  turns  of  gold  thread;  tail,  a  few 
sprigs  of  tippet ;  body,  dark  sandy  red  (red-hair  red),  gold 
thread.  Hackle,  red — when  held  up  to  the  light  golden 
olive ;    wing,  a  darkish  bit  of  bustard.     Largish  size. 
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No.  2.  Tag  and  tail  as  before ;  body,  very  dark  claret 
pig's  wool ;  gold  thread ;  very  dark  blue  hackle ;  wing  a 
nice  streaky  bit  of  cock  pheasant.     Largish  size. 

No.  3.  Tag  and  tail  as  before  ;  body,  claret  two  shades 
lighter  than  the  last  fly;  hackle  the  same  colour;  gold 
thread ;  argus  hackle  at  shoulder  (grouse  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  default) ;  wing,  well  mottled  hen  pheasant ;  black 
head.     Same  size  as  the  last  two  flies. 

No.  4.  Tag  and  tail  as  before ;  body,  medium  brown  pig's 
wool ;  gold  thread ;  medium  blue  hackle ;  wing,  speckled 
cock  pheasant.     One  size  smaller  than  the  last  three. 

No.  5.  Tag,  gold  tinsel;  tail,  brown  mallard;  body, 
dark  brown  claret ;  gold  thread ;  black  hackle  with  medium 
brown  hackle  at  shoulder ;  wing,  a  few  fibres  of  speckled 
cock  pheasant  and  over  them  dark  jay's  wing ;  black  head 
same  size  as  first  three. 

No.  6.  Tag,  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  brown  mallard  ;  body, 
three  turns  of  orange  floss,  the  rest  black  ostrich  herl ; 
black  hackle ;  wing,  dark  cinnamon,  partridge  tail  is  hardly 
long  enough  in  the  fibre — there  is  an  Indian  phea^mt 
which  has  the  feather.     One  size  smaller. 

I  now  give  half-a-dozen  patterns  for  the  Caragh,  which 
will  kill  on  most  of  the  Kerry  rivers.  They  are  also  by 
Haynes,  and  are  not  inferior  to  the  last. 

No.  1.  Tail,  two  grey  mallard  strands ;  medium  blue 
floss  body ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle  same  colour  as  body  ; 
wing,  jay's  wing.     Small  size. 

No.  2,  Tail,  three  strands  of  brown  mallard  ;  body, 
dirty  yellow  orange  ;  gold  thread ;  medium  blue  hackle  ; 
light  jay's  wing. 

No.  3.  Tag,  silver  thread ;  tail,  three  strands  of  bustard ; 
body,  one-third  medium  orange  floss,  the  rest  silver-grey 
fur ;  silver  thread ;  hackle,  smoky  blue  dun ;  wing,  darkish 
jay's  wing. 

No.  4.  Tag,  gold  tinsel :  tail,  brown  mallard ;  body. 
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one-third  golden-yellow  floss,  the  rest  hare's  ear ;  hackle, 
red  (light  transparent  olive  when  held  up  to  light)  ;  wing, 
jay's  wing  with  dark  but  to  the  feather. 

No.  5.  Mallard  tail ;  medium  orange  floss  body ;  gold 
thread ;  wing  and  hackle,  light  tawny  grouse  hackle,  only 
at  the  shoulders,  and  clipped  on  the  breast. 

No.  6.  Tail,  grey  mallard ;  body  lightish  olive-green 
pig's  wool  roughish  ;  fine  gold  thread  ;  wing,  a  rather  light 
coloured  bit  of  speckled  cock  pheasant  tail,  a  wad  of  the 
same  being  tied  on  at  the  breast  as  a  hackle,  and  then 
clipped.  All  these  flies  are  of  the  smallest  size  used  for 
sea  trout. 

With  such  a  list  of  sea-trout  flies  as  I  have  given  in 
the  last  seven  or  eight  pages,  scarcely  any  lake  or  river 
in  the  kingdom  can  fail  to  be  well  suited. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

TACKLE-MAKING    AND    FLY-DRESSING, 

ox  VAxnro  tacklb,  KNorrnra,  etc. — uow  to  drbss  thb  trout  fxt — 
THB  MrraoD  of  drkssiko  ths  salmon  flt. 

Befobs  going  into  the  mysteries  of  fly  dressing,  I  may  say 
a  few  words  upon  tackle  making  generally. 

One  of  the  first  acts  the  tyro  will  attempt  to  perform 
for  himself  will  be  the  lashing  on  of  a  hook.  This  process 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  may  be  very  quickly  performed 
with  a  little  practice.  Take  a  hook,  a  thread  of  gut,  and 
some  fine  but  strong  silk ;  wax  it  well  either  with  whiteor 
cobbler's  wax ;  bite  the  gut  slightly  at  the  extreme  end,  so 
as  to  flatten  it  and  prevent  its  slipping ;  then  lay  the  gut 
and  the  end  of  the  silk  against  the  shank  of  the  hook,  the 
ends  reaching  rather  short  of  the  bend;  then  holding 
both  in  place  with  the  bend  and  shank  of  the  hook  be- 
tween the  left  finger  and  thumb  take  the  silk  in  the  right, 
and  wind  it  firmly  round  the  gut  and  hook,  commencing 
at  the  head  or  end  of  the  hook,  and  laying  coil  beside  coil 
until  the  gut  is  covered  and  bound  securely  to  the  hook ; 
then  fasten  olf  the  silk  either  by  two  half  hitches,  as  shown 
in  the  right-hand  tie  in  fig.  7  of  Plate  III.  p.  95,  or  by 
the  method  given  on  the  left-hand  side.  These  cuts 
render  any  further  explanation  needless.  I  generally 
prefer  the  two  half  hitches,  as,  although  perhaps  less  neat, 
they  are  more  secure.  The  coils  should  of  course  be 
drawn  tight,  and  the  loose  end  of  the  silk  snipped  off.    The 
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lashing  may  then  be  touched  with  shellac  varnish  (see 
Secipes  and  Notabilia),  and  the  hook  put  aside  in  a 
dry  place  till  required  for  use.  It  is  always  desirable, 
where  you  use  shellac  varnish,  to  employ  it  some  time 
before  using  the  tackle,  as,  if  not  quite  dry,  the  varnish 
turns  to  an  opaque  white  colour  when  the  tackle  is  used. 

The  next  thing  the  young  aspirant  to  skill  in  tackle- 
making  will  attempt,  will  be  in  tying  threads  of  gut 
together  for  lines.  Of  course  the  selection  of  the  gut 
depends  upon  the  purpose  it  is  to  be  put  to,  but  it  is 
common,  both  with  bottom  and  fly-fishing  lines,  to  taper 
them ;  that  is,  the  stoutest  gut  is  reserved  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  line,  or  that  to  which  the  running  or  reel  line 
is  tied  and  the  finer  for  the  part  near  the  hook,  and  it 
graduates  in  stoutness  from  one  to  the  other.  Gut  should 
be  moistened  in  lukewarm  water  (if  time  can  be  spared, 
cold  is  better)  before  it  is  tied ;  and  the  older  the  gut  is 
the  more  thorouglily  soaked  it  must  be,  and  the  more 
carefully  and  closely  the  knots  must  be  drawn  together,  as 
it  gets  brittle  with  age.  To  tie  two  threads  of  gut  to- 
gether, place  two  ends  side  by  side,  overlapping  each  other 
for  a  couple  of  inches  or  so,  and  then  tie  the  knot  shown 
in  fig.  3,  Plate  III.  p.  95.  Draw  it  closely  home,  and 
snip  off  the  short  ends.  This  knot  is  generally  secure 
enough,  if  it  be  properly  drawn  home ;  but  to  render  it 
more  secure,  I  touch  the  knot,  when  the  gut  is  dry^ 
with  shellac  varnish.  If,  however,  this  be  not  thought 
secure  enough,  then  it  is  usual  to  take  another  turn  in  the 
fold,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  double  folds,  though  they 
make  rather  a  large  knot,  render  a  slip  impossible.  There 
is  another  way,  the  same  used  when  dropper  flies  are 
needed  to  be  fastened  in,  and  that  is  shown  in  fig.  2 
in  the  same  plate,  and  it  is  a  very  good  plan.  Some 
people  whip  the  ends  of  the  gut  on  to  tlie  main  line 
so  as  to  secure  the  knot,  but  the  whipping  always  fray« 
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off,  and  is  practically  useless.  In  securing  the  gut  line  to 
the  reel  line,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the 
gut.  The  end  of  the  reel  line  having  merely  a  knot  in  it, 
take  the  end  of  the  reel  line  and  pass  it  through  the  loop, 
as  shown  in  fig.  5,  Plate  III.  p.  95.  But  if  you  wish  to  be 
able  to  undo  the  line  with  ease  and  quickness  when  you 
require  to  change  or  have  finished  fishing,  then  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  the  slip  knot  shown  in  fig.  6,  when  by  pull- 
ing the  loo.se  end  of  the  line  smartly  the  hitch  is  released. 
In  making  a  loop  in  a  gut  line,  I  usually  prefer  the  knotted 
loop,  as  shovm  in  fig.  6,  to  the  whipped  one,  shown  in 
fig.  5.  It  is  less  conspicuous  when  properly  made  and 
drawn  close,  and  it  is  more  secure,  as  loop  whipping  often 
comes  undone.  Always  tryall  hooks  and  gut  before  using 
them,  as  it  is  exceedingly  vexatious  to  lose  a  good  fisli 
for  the  want  of  this  precaution. 

And  now  as  to  fly  tying. 

The  Trout  Fly. — Some  persons  trust  entirely  to  their 
tackle-makers  for  their  flies,  and  will  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  tying,  or  learning  to  tie,  their  trout  flies.  I  myself  trust 
to  my  tackle-maker  for  my  general  supply  of  flies,  but 
there  are  times  when  the  capability  of  tying  a  fly  will 
secure  one  a  good  day's  fishing,  and  when,  but  for  the 
power  to  do  so,  the  angler  might  see  fish  rising  but  be 
unable  to  bring  them  to  hook.  As  it  will  often  happen 
that  the  angler  will  desire  to  tie  a  fly  by  the  river  side,  it 
will  be  well  that  he  should  learn  to  tie  them  by  the  use  of 
his  fingers  alone.  It  may  be  more  difficult  at  first,  but 
the  best  tyers  (professional  tyers)  very  seldom  use  anything 
else,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  practice.  Most  amateurs, 
however,  prefer  to  use  a  vice  to  hold  the  hook,  and  the 
vice  for  trout  flies  is  a  small  bmss  table  vice,  and  can, 
with  spring  tweezers,  also  a  common  requisite,  be  bought 
at  most  respectable  tackle-makers.  The  only  other  im- 
plements required  are  a  neat  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors 
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and  a  dubbing  needle,  which  last  should  be  a  stout  needle, 
fixed  in  a  handle  like  a  brad-awl,  and  with  a  rounded  blunt 
point,  so  as  not  to  cut  the  silk  when  used  to  pick  out  the 
fibres  of  dubbing. 

The  easiest  fly  to  dress  is,  of  course,  the  simple  palmer. 
Suppose  we  take  the  common  red  palmer.  Choose  hook 
and  gut;  lash  on  the  gut  with  the  finest  and  strongest  silk 
you  can  procure  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  do  not  begin 
quite  at  the  head  or  end  of  the  hook,  leave  space  enough 
for  two  or  three  turns  of  the  silk  bare  of  lashing  in  order 
to  finish  the  fly  off  at ;  having  lashed  on  the  gut  down 
towards  the  bend,  take  either  a  piece  of  crewel  or  silk,  or 
even  two  or  three  (according  as  you  require  the  substance 
of  the  fly  to  be)  peacock's  or  ostrich  herls,  break  off  the 
weak  points,  lay  the  herls  together,  and  tie  the  ends  in  a 
mass  on  to  the  bend  of  the  hook  (see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  1, 
adjoining);  then  select. a  hackle  from  the  neck  of  a  red  cock 
• — choose  a  two-year-old  cock  in  preference  to  a  young  one, 
as  his  colours  will  be  better  and  his  feathers  stronger.  As 
your  fly  is  to  be  larger  or  smaller,  and  you  need  the  fibre 
to  be  longer  or  shorter,  so  you  will  choose  one  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  head ;  having  settled  this,  prepare  the 
hackle  by  snipping  a  little  bit  off  on  each  side  near  the 
tip  (see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  10),  so  that  the  fibres  may  not 
be  tied  in.  Then  comes  the  question  whether  you  desire 
your  palmer  to  be  dressed  with  hackle  all  over  from 
head  to  tail,  whether  it  shall  be  dressed  half-way  down,  or 
only  at  the  shoulder  of  the  fly.  If  the  hackle  is  to  go  from 
tail  to  head,  it  is  tied  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  herl. 
If  not,  then  the  silk  must  be  warped  up  from  the  tail  to 
the  required  spot;  and  having  tied  on  the  tip  of  the  hackle, 
you  must  carry  the  silk  on  to  the  shoulder  of  the  fly,  and 
fix  it  with  a  half  hitch.^     Then  take  hold  of  the  peacock's 

•  This  is  one  way,  and  the  one  commonly  adopted.  My  own  plan,  how- 
ever, is  to  lash  in  the  tip  of  the  hackle  while  I  am  tying  the  hook  to  the  gut» 
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herls,  and  wind  them  round  and  round  the  hook  side  by 
side,  up  to  the  silk,  when  seize  them  down  with  two  or 
three  turns  of  the  silk  and  a  half  hitch  (see  Plate  XIV. 
fi|f.  2) ;  cut  oflF  the  refuse  herl,  not  too  closely ;  and  touch 
the  fastening  with  a  drop  of  shellac  varnish  to  make  all 
secure.  Then  take  hold  of  the  hackle  either  with  the 
finger  or  spring  tweezers,  and  taking  care  that  the  fibres 
point  in  the  right  direction,  wind  it  carefully  on  up  to 
the  head  of  the  fly,  until  it  reaches  the  silk,  pressing  the 
fibres  down  so  that  they  point  tailwards  while  doing  so  ; 
then  seize  it  dovm  and  tie  off  as  in  the  case  of  the  herl 
(see  Plate  XFV.  fig.  3)  ;  cut  off  the  refuse,  not  too  closely, 
leaving  a  scrap  of  the  quill  still  on,  which  lap  over  and  tie 
down  firmly,  finishing  off  with  the  silk  to  the  end  of  the 
hook ;  snip  the  silk  off  and  touch  the  tie  with  varnish,  and 
you  have  a  red  palmer. 

Of  course  all  other  palmers  are  •tied  in  the  same  way. 
When  they  are  very  large  and  thick  fibred,  two  or  more 
hackles  are  used.  Some  tie  them  both  on  together,  and 
wind  themi  on  at  the  same  time;  and  some  use  one  up 
first,  and  then  tie  on  another.     The  first  plan  is  the  best. 

A  winged  fly  is  simply  a  palmer  with  the  addition  of 
wings,  and  with  three-quarters  of  the  legs  taken  away 
(fig.  4  shows  the  wings  simply  added).  For  the  legs  of 
an  ordinaiy  fly,  prepare  a  small  piece  of  hackle  of  the 
requisite  length  of  fibre ;  tie  the  end  on  at  that  part  of  the 
hook  where  the  thorax  of  the  fly  would  be.     This  may  be 

when  the  hackle  is  to  be  either  from  the  middle  of  the  bodj  or  at  the 
shoulder  only :  this  plan  makes  the  bodj  less  clumsy.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
to  run  from  head  to  tail— or  tail  to  head  rather—  the  hackle  should  be  tied 
io  at  the  same  time  as  the  herl  or  creweL  As  it  is  very  liable  to  break 
and  the  body  then  comes  to  pieces,  to  prevent  this,  some  pentons  spin  the 
berls  round  on  the  silk  by  twirling  them  together;  then  turning  them  on 
the  book  silk  and  all,  and  avoiding  the  hackle,  carry  silk  and  herl  to  the 
head  simultaneously,  and  tie  off  the  herl  with  the  silk  without  trouble,  and 
snip  off  the  end. 
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done  either  when  the  hook  is  being  tied  on  to  the  gut,  or 
afterwards,  when  the  body  is  being  warped  on,  a  turn  of 
the  silk  being  taken  over  the  herl  or  dubbing  to  secure  it 
while  the  hackle  is  being  tied  on.  The  silk  is  then  wound 
up  to  the  shoulder ;  the  body  worked  up  to  it  and  tied  oflF; 
two  or  three  turns  of  the  hackle  are  then  taken,  by  which 
time  that  too  will  reach  the  shoulder,  and  can  be  tied  off, 
when  the  wing  is  put  on,  and  all  is  finished.  But  be 
sure  not  to  overhackle  your  fly — it  makes  it  lumpy  and 
unnatural ;  as  a  rule,  nine  fly  tyers  in  ten  overdo  this. 
No  fly  has  more  than  six  legs,  and  the  imitation  is  none 
the  more  faithful  for  having  sixty ;  though,  if  you  want 
to  fish  with  a  dry  fly,  a  little  more  feather  all  round  may 
be  used.  Some  flies  have  the  hackle  put  on  firom  tail  to 
head,  like  a  palmer  or  the  sedge  fly,  as  I  have  shown ; 
others  have  this  same  make,  but  the  hackle  is  much  more 
thinly  laid  on.  When  this  is  the  case,  strip  off  the  fibres 
from  one  side,  and  only  tie  on  the  single  side  left  on  the 
quill  (see  Plate  XFV.  fig.  10).  Be  sure  you  strip  off  the 
right  side,  or  you  will  find  the  hackle  will  not  roll  on. 
To  tie  on  the  wing,  select  carefully  a  fragment  of  some 
feather,  as  the  wing  of  jay,  pheasant,  starling,  or  black- 
bird, and  strip  it  off  neatly,  taking  care  not  to  split  or 
separate  the  fibres.  The  wing  being  held  between  one 
finger  and  thumb,  the, but  ends  of  the  fibres  are  pinched 
together  by  the  other,  so  as  to  compress  them  without,  if 
possible,  bending  or  doubling  up  the  wing  (see  Plate 
XIV.  fig.  12).  This  is  then  laid  to  the  head  of  the  hook 
and  set  in  the  direction  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  stand, 
and  two  or  three  turns  of  the  silk  taken  over  it,  the  silk 
being  then  fastened  off  in  the  usual  way. 

If  a  pair  of  wings  are  to  be  set  on,  it  is  as  well  to  pick  a 
strip  of  two  separate  feathers  from  both  wings  of  the  bird ; 
by  this  means  the  feathers  will  set  properly,  and  each  wing 
of  the  fly  will  have  the  bright  and  glossy  side  outwards. 
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and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  fish.  Lay  the  strips  side 
by  side,  and  hold  them  between  tlie  finger  and  thumb. 
Then  nip  the  buts  of  the  feathers  with  the  other  finger 
and  thumb,  so  as  to  get  the  wing  into  as  good  a  shape  as 
possible  for  tying  on.  Lay  the  feathers  to  the  hook,  and 
take  two  or  three  turns  of  the  silk  firmly  over  them  to 
secure  them,  and  if  the  set  of  the  wings  be  satisfiawstory, 
part  them  with  a  needle,  and  clip  off  the  refuse.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  make  flies  not  less  than  twelve  hours 
before  using,  so  as  to  allow  the  varnish  to  set.  Some  flies 
require  tails,  and  some  tinsel  to  maik  the  joints  of  the  fly. 
When  this  is  the  case,  after  lashing  on  the  gut  and  taking 
one  half  hitch  to  secure  it,  lay  the  tail  to  the  hook  just 
above  the  bend — it  is  usually  composed  of  two  or  three 
fibres  of  some  feather — and  lap  it  on  securely.  Tie  in  the 
tinsel  with  the  dubbing  (see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  5) ;  and  after 
having  wound  on  the  dubbing  and  fastened  it  off,  wind  the 
tinsel  on  spirally,  with  a  gap  between  each  turn,  and  tie 
off  in  the  same  way  as  the  dubbing.  A  complete  fly  of 
this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  6.  In  some  flies  it  is  the  custom 
to  wind  on  the  tinsel  the  reverse  way  to  the  hackle,  and 
by  winding  it  over  the  hackle  the  hackle  is  bound  on  very 
securely  indeed,  which  if  it  be  a  weak  one  is  very  advan- 
tageous. 

As  various  materials  are  used  for  the  bodies  or  dubbing 
of  trout  flies,  different  methods  of  applying  them  must  be 
adopted.  Where  herl,  or  quill,  or  silk  is  used,  the  process 
is  tolerably  simple ;  but  fur  of  some  kind — as  hare's  ear, 
water-rat's,  or  mole's  fur,  &c. — is  occasionally  used,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  following  plan  is  adopted :  Pick 
out  as  much  fur  as  is  required ;  break  it  up,  and  pull  it 
well  to  mix  it  thoroughly ;  distribute  it  in  a  little  row  or 
heap  along  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  then  rub  it  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  hands,  or  with  two  fingers,  until 
it  hangs  together  in  something  like  consistency  (see  Plate 
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XIV.  fig.  14).  Then  the  silk  being  well  waxed,  lay  the 
fur  along  it,  and  twirl  the  silk  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  twist  the  dubbing  round  it  and  incorpo- 
rate it  with  the  silk  as  in  fig.  13.  Wind  thednbbing  on  as 
high  up  the  hook  as  may  be  required ;  then,  detaching 
and  pulling  off  any  surplus  dubbing,  finish  the  silk  off  in 
the  usual  way,  and  touch  with  varnish.  With  the  dubbing- 
needle  pick  out  the  stray  hairs,  and  such  of  the  fur  as  may 
seem  superfluous,  trimming  off  with  a  keen  pair  of  scissors 
(taking  care  in  these  rather  delicate  processes  not  to  sever 
the  silken  thread),  until  the  body  is  satisfactory  in  its 
proportions.  When  fur  dubbing  is  used,  the  silk  is  often 
apt  to  get  too  frayed  for  tying  off  the  hackle  and  wing, 
and  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  tying  in  the  tip  of 
the  hackle.  The  latter  process  can,  as  I  have  said,  be 
carried  out  when  lashing  the  gut  on,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
needless  return  of  the  silk  up  towards  the  head  of  the  fly. 
I  prefer  this  plan  myself.  The  dubbing  can  then  be 
wound  on,  the  single  thread  tied  off,  the  hackle  wound 
over  it,  the  same  tliread  tying  off  the  hackle  and  wing 
afterwards.  But  such  as  may  prefer  it  can  use  a  double 
thread,  by  commencing  to  lap  on  the  gut  in  the  middle  of 
the  silk,  beginning  with  a  half  hitch,  and  leaving  half  the 
silk  hanging  down  at  the  head,  and  so  wind  on  to  the  tail 
with  the  other  half  (see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  7),  the  tail  thread 
being  used  to  work  the  dubbing,  while  the  upper  thread 
ties  off  the  hackle  and  wings.  This  is  certainly  the  safest 
plan,  should  the  dubbing  thread  fray  at  all. 

There  are  some  feathers  used  as  hackles  which  in  their 
natural  state  would  be  too  thick  in  the  quill  and  heavy  in 
the  fibre  for  a  delicate  trout  fly,  as  grouse  and  woodcock 
hackles,  &c  These  are,  like  the  hackles  in  some  in- 
stances, as  I  have  before  mentioned,  stripped  on  one  side 
(see  Plate  XIV.  fig  11).  The  object  is  to  get  off  as  much 
of  the  quill  as  possible  without  breaking  the  feather ;  and 
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here  again  be  careful  that  the  right  side  of  the  feather  be 
stripped  away,  as  if  the  wrong  one  be  taken  off  it  will  be 
difficult  to  wind  it  on.  If  the  operator  winds  the  feather 
away  from  him,  he  must  lay  the  feather  with  the  outside 
(the  brighter  side  of  the  two)  upwards,  and  strip  off  that 
side  of  it  which  is  on  the  left  hand.  If  he  winds  the 
feather  towards  him,  of  course  the  reverse  side  must  be 
taken  off. 

There  is  also  a  method  of  preparing  a  hackle  which, 
though  chiefly  used  in  salmon  flies,  can  equally  well  be 
adopted  for  trout  if  it  be  thought  desirable.  Take  hold  of 
the  tip  of  your  hackle  with  a  pair  of  spring  tweezers,  put 
them  over  whichever  finger  be  most  convenient  for  the 
length  of  the  hackle  on  the  left  hand ;  bend  the  hackle 
hack  until  you  can  take  hold  of  the  but  of  it  between  the 
finger  and  thiunb,  the  bright  or  upper  face  of  the  hackle 
lying  downwards  towards  the  knuckles  (see  Plate  XFV. 
fig.  8),  moisten  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  taking  the  two  sides  of  the  hackle  between  them,  press 
tbem  together,  gently  drawing  them  back  towards  the  but 
of  the  feather  at  the  same  time.  Continue  this  process 
the  whole  length  of  the  hackle  imtil  the  fibres  remain  in 
an  angular  position  with  respect  to  the  quill  and  each  other 
instead  of  flat  as  previously  (see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  9).  In 
this  manner  the  hackle  can  be  laid  on  very  neatly,  and 
the  fibres  will  point  all  one  way  with  great  regularity — 
albeit  the  legs  of  a  natural  fly  by  no  means  do  so ;  and  in 
this  respect  our  neatness  rather  overdoes  nature. 

In  comparing  the  colours  of  the  material  with  those  of 
the  natui*al  fly,  a  due  allowance  should  always  be  made  for 
the  wetting  which  the  fly  gets,  as  this  frequently  deepens 
and  darkens  the  colour  two  or  three  shades.  Always  wet 
the  fly  before  comparison.  Even  the  very  laying  on  of  the 
materials,  particularly  in  bodies,  will  deepen  the  colour. 
The  waxing  of  silk  will  deepen  it  many  shades.     All  this 
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should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the  fly  which  in  the  book 
will  resemble  those  flitting  over  the  water  to  a  nicety,  will, 
when  on  the  water,  be  two  or  three  shades  darker,  and  will 
not  conseqently  resemble  it  at  all ;  and  colour  is  a  point 
beyond  all  others  on  which  the  fish  are  very  critical. 


HOW  TO  DRESS  A  SALMON  FLY. 

In  referring  to  the  various  parts  of  a  salmon  fly,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Plate  VIII.  fig.  8,  p.  284: — a  is  the  tag ; 
6,  the  tail ;  c,  the  but ;  d,  the  tinsel ;  6,  the  body ;  /,  the 
hackle ;  gr,  the  shoulder  hackle ;  A,  the  under  wing ;  i,  the 
upper  or  over  wing ;  j^  the  cheek ;  h,  the  head ;  and  Z, 
the  loop. 

Some  persons  also  dress  a  salmon  fly  by  the  aid  of  their 
fingers  alone,^  and  others,  particularly  with  the  more  com- 
plicated flies,  use  a  vice  and  all  the  other  implements 
already  mentioned  for  trout  flies ;  but  the  vice  to  be  used 
for  salmon  flies  must  be  larger  and  more  powerful  than 
that  employed  in  the  making  of  trout  flies.  Again,  some 
persons  tie  the  gut  to  the  hook  as  in  trout  flies ;  and 
though  this  is  the  neater  plan,  perhaps,  and  makes  the  fly 
swim  more  accurately,  it  is  not  safe,  as  the  gut  at  the 
head  of  the  fly  soon  gets  wounded,  and  then  your  fly  is 

'  Professional  tyers  seldom,  even  with  salmon  flies,  use  a  nee.  Their 
fingers  answer  aU  purposes,  and  they  get  on  so  much  more  rapidlj  than  the 
amateur,  and  obtain  so  much  more  precision,  by  carrying  out  only  one  pro- 
cess at  a  time  when  tying  flies  in  bulk  or  large  numbers.  For  a  certain 
time,  for  example,  they  will  tie  nothing  but  bodies,  and  then  having  selected 
a  good  stock  of  the  various  coloured  dubbings  required,  no  time  is  lost  in 
hunting  for  each  separate  colour.  There  they  lie  ready  to  hand,  and  a  pinch 
is  picked  off  one  after  the  other  as  it  is  required,  and  the  tyer  goes  on  tying 
bodies,  perhaps  two,  throe,  or  four  dozen  or  more,  aU  of  the  same  pattern, 
until  the  dubbing  is  exhausted )  the  consequence  is,  that  if  any  fault  is  made 
in  one  body,  it  is  instantly  corrected  in  the  next.  After  this  hackles,  and 
then  wings,  are  served  in  the  same  way.  The  result  of  this  practice  is  won* 
derfol  accuracy,  quickness,  and  neatness. 
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useless  for  ever.  Some  lash  a  piece  of  stout  single  or 
treble  gut  doubled  on  to  the  shank  of  the  hook,  leaving  a 
small  eye  just  above  the  end  of  the  shank,  and  through 
this  eye  a  strand  of  gut  is  passed  and  made  fiist  by  a  knot, 
hitch,  or  jamb ;  the  other  end,  having  a  loop,  is  looped  on 
to  the  casting  line.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  more  clumsy 
and  coarse  plan,  as  it  thickens  the  shank  of  the  hook  and 
adds  bulk  to  the  fly*  Some,  again,  employ  hooks  which 
have  an  eye  already  forged  at  the  end  of  the  shank ;  and 
though  this  in  time  is  apt  to  fret  and  wear  the  gut  some- 
what, it  is,  if  the  tie  be  looked  to  now  and  then,  not  only 
the  neatest  and  safest  way,  but  the  fly  is  safe  until  it  is 
pulled  to  pieces  or  smashed  against  a  stone.  The  fly  tyer 
can  adopt  any  of  these  plans  which  he  may  think  fit.  The 
gut  loop  is  the  most  common  plan,  so  I  will  briefly  de- 
scribe it. 

Take  the  best  bit  of  salmon  gut  you  have,  round  and 
thick — it  is  the  best  economy,  one  ordinary  strand  will 
cut  into  about  four  loops — double  it,  leaving  one  end 
somewhat  longer  than  the  other,  bite  the  gut  that  is  to  be 
lashed  to  the  shank  well  up  and  down  between  the  teeth 
to  ensure  its  not  drawing ;  then  lay  it  to  the  hook,  and 
with  a  fine  strong  doubled  thread  of  glovers'  silk  or  any 
other  silk  that  is  fine  and  strong,  well  waxed,  begin  at  the 
head  or  shoulder  and  lash  it  firmly  on,  leaving  a  gut  loop  as 
in  the  adjoining  Plate  XV.  fig.  2.  And  here  I  may  pause  to 
say,  always  get  the  best,  newest,  finest,  and  strongest  silk 
you  can  buy  for  money.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain. 
Old  silk  is  pretty  sure  to  get  rotten,  and  rotten  silk  is  an 
abomination.  It  always  fails  you  when  it  should  not — 
just  as  you  are  tying  in  or  tying  off"  a  hackle,  and  want  to 
make  an  unusually  strong  and  tight  hitch.  You  must 
have  two  or  three  colours ;  the  lighter  ones  are  best,  white 
best  of  all,  yellow  next,  and  then  red ;  avoid  gre^n  or 
black,  as  those  dyes  rot  the  silk,  green  especially. 
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Having  tied  in  your  loop,  leaving  a  good  long  end  of 
silk  hanging  down,  proceed  to  business ;  and  here,  again, 
I  must  pause  to  bid  you  observe  that  you  do  not  commence 
to  tie  the  gut  on  quite  up  to  the  end  of  the  hook,  as  ob- 
serve in  the  cut.  If  you  do,  you  make  an  imsafe  and 
clumsy  shoulder  to  the  fly.  Now  put  your  hook  in  the 
vice,  if  you  use  one,  as  most  amateurs  do.  The  young 
tyer  particularly  will  want  all  his  fingers  about  the  fly,  and 
will  not  find  it  at  all  easy  to  hold  the  hook  and  tie  too. 
He  may  possibly  come  to  it  in  time,  but  at  first  he  will 
find  his  vice  a  great  convenience ;  and  if  he  be  a  wealthy 
man,  and  can  afibrd  to  buy  one  of  those  splendid  vices  of 
Holtzappfel's,  in  Cockspur  Street,  which  cost  some  ZL  or 
4i.,  and  by  which  the  hook  can  be  twisted  about  in  any 
direction,  no  doubt  he  will  realise  the  convenience  of  the 
same. 

Having  fixed  his  hook  firmly,  he  must,  by  the  aid  of 
the  loose  silk  hanging  from  the  bend  of  the  hook,  tie  on 
the  tag,  which  is  usually  a  bit  of  tinsel.  Let  him  make 
a  long  turn  of  the  silk  first  over  the  end  of  the  tinsel,  as 
far  down  towards  the  bend  of  the  hook  as  he  wishes  to  go, 
then  lap  round  tightly  back  towards  the  head  of  the  fly,  so 
as  not  to  have  to  go  over  the  same  ground  with  the  silk 
twice,  and,  having  fixed  the  end  firmly  and  taken  a  half 
hitch  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  2),  twist  the  tinsel  two  or  three 
times  round  the  hook,  so  that  each  turn  shall  lie  evenly  side 
by  side.  Tie  the  remainder  of  the  tinsel  off"  firmly  with  a 
couple  of  turns  and  a  half  hitch,  and  cut  oflf  the  fragment, 
but  not  too  closely  to  the  silk,  or  it  may  happen  to  slip 
out  subsequently.  It  often  happens  that  a  turn  or  two  of 
floss  silk  will  be  added  to  the  tag ;  when  tying  ofi"  the 
tinsel  the  end  of  a  fragment  of  floss  silk  must  be  inserted 
in  under  the  tie  and  tied  in,  the  tying  silk  still  being 
worked  back  towards  the  head.  The  floss  is  then  served 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  tinsel,  and  cut  off, 
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Then  comes  the  tail,  which  is  usually  a  small  topping 
or  some  other  fragment  of  feather.  If  two  or  three  sorts 
of  feathers  or  fibres  be  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
them  all  lie  together,  and  in  the  same  direction,  which  is 
usually,  in  the  case  of  a  topping  or  other  whole  feather, 
bending  upwards  and  slightly  away  from  the  bend  of  the 
hook.  Having  placed  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the 
hook,  take  three  laps  of  the  silk  and  a  half  hitch.  If  a 
but  is  required — as  is  often  the  case,  as  it  serves  to  set  off 
and  add  brilliancy  to  the  By,  besides  hiding  the  tie  and 
the  stump  of  the  tail — after  taking  two  turns  of  the  silk, 
nip  it  with  a  pair  of  spring  tweezers,^  and  let  them  hang 
down  so  as  to  keep  the  silk  in  its  place.  Plate  XIV. 
fig.  8  shows  the  spring  tweezers  holding  the  end  of  the 
hackle.  Then  take  a  strand  or  two  of  peacock  or  ostrich 
herl,  or  whatever  substance  be  selected,  tie  on  the  end  of 
it  as  in  the  former  processes  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  3),  take 
two  or  three  turns  of  it,  taking  care  that  the  fibres  of  the 
herl  point  towards  the  tail,  and  then  tie  and  fasten  off. 

Next  comes  the  body  and  the  tinsel :  as  the  simplest, 
we  will  suppose  that  the  body  is  of  silk.  Cut  off  enough 
floss  to  make  the  body  and  to  spare,  also  as  much  tinsel  as 
may  be  needed,  and  tie  the  ends  of  them  in  close  down  to 
the  but  in  the  usual  way  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  4).  If  the 
hackle  is  to  reach  from  head  to  tail,  the  point  of  the  hackle 
must  also  be  tied  in ;  if  only  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way 
down  the  body,  it  can  be  tied  in  after  the  silk  and  tinsel 

*  The  fly  here  will  require  two  pairs  of  them ;  they  should  be  short  and 
strong,  and  of  the  shape  shown  in  Plate  XIV.  fig.  8.  The  fly  tyer  will  also 
require  two  pairs  of  scissors,  one  of  a  stontish  build,  such  as  a  pair  of  nail 
scissors  for  cutting  rough  feathers,  tinsel,  &c,  and  one  Tery  fine  pair  to  nip 
off  fine  fibres  neatly.  The  points  of  these  should  always  be  in  good  oider. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  leathern  sheath,  and  out  of  the  ken  of  all  females, 
or  they  will  be  looked  on  as  lawful  spoil  and  degraded  to  lace- work,  or 
to  some  hideous  muslin  enchantment  designed  to  entrap  some  wretched 
gudgeon  instead  of  a  lordly  salmon. 
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is  tied  in,  at  its  proper  place,  and  then  left  to  hang  (fig.  4). 
The  tying  silk  is  then  wound  on  up  to  the  shoulder,  and 
there  hangs  also  until  required.  Now,  having  clean  fingers 
(for  floss  easily  discolours  and  loses  its  gloss  if  handled  with 
soiled  digits),  smooth  the  floss  out  and  pull  it  so  that  it  lies 
perfectly  even  and  flat,  and  then. wind  it  carefully  round' 
and  round  the  hook,  so  as  to  make  one  round,  even,  shining 
body  of  floss  silk.  Simple  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  turn  out  a  first-rate  silk  body.  The  body  should 
gradually,  but  imperceptibly,  increase  a  little  in  thickness 
towards  the  shoulders  ;  when  it  reaches  the  tying  silk  tie 
ofi*  the  floss  and  then  lay  on  the  tinsel,  which  should  be 
wound  on  in  good  bold  spiral  rings  up  to  the  shoulder, 
where  that  also  is  tied  oflf  (fig.  5).  Next  comes  the  hackle, 
and  that  is  wound  on,  following  the  course  of  the  tinseV^ 
and  lying  side  by  side  with  it  (on  the  upper  side  of  the 
tinsel,  of  course).  Tie  the  hackle  off,  and  then  pass  the 
silk  round  tightly  four  or  five  times,  and  finish  with  a 
hitch  (fig.  6).  Touch  the  silk  with  varnish  to  keep  all 
secure,  and  lay  the  fly  aside  until  dry,  when  the  hackle 
can  be  pressed  down  into  its  place,  and  the  wing  can 
subsequently  be  tied  on  as  in  fig.  7.^ 

At  this  stage  it  often  occurs  that  another  hackle  is  used, 
and  two  or  three  turns  of  a  different  colour  are  employed 
to  add  contrast  to  the  fly.  The  length  of  the  fibres  must 
here  be  attended  to  :  these  must  be  property  matched,  and 
if  the  fibres  of  the  lower  part  of  the  supplementary  hackle 
be  too  short,  they  must,  of  course,  be  broken  off.  A  piece 
of  hackle  sufficient  for  the  purpose  is  then  tied  in,  two 
or  three  turns  are  taken,  and  it  is  fastened  off,  and  touched 
with  varnish  as  before  mentioned. 

If  two  or  more  hackles  be  required,  either  to  thicken 

'  If  yon  do  not  rarnish  the  tying  off,  and  let  it  get  hard  and  dry  before 
putting  on  the  ving,  it  is  apt  to  work  loose  and  lack  firmneM.  Even  if  the 
fly  be  needed  for  immediate  use,  still  rarnish  the  tie. 
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the  hackling  or  to  give  variety  of  colour  to  the  fly,  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  tie  them  in  to  their  respective  places 
while  lashing  on  the  gut ;  separate  pieces  of  silk  might 
subsequently  be  used,  but  the  more  work  you  can  get  out 
of  the  single  strand  the  better,  and  the  less  bulky  and 
'clumsy  the  fly  will  be.  Be  sure,  however,  where  a  junc- 
tion of  hackles  is  to  be  effected,  to  carefully  compare  the 
length  of  the  fibres,  so  that  the  hackling  may  graduate 
properly.  To  this  end  the  fine  point  of  the  second  hackle 
for  some  distance  will  have  to  be  eschewed.  But  all  this 
the  fly  tyer  will  discover  after  a  failure  or  two. 

And  now  as  to  the  putting  on  of  a  hackle.  There  are 
various  methods  adopted.  First,  if  the  hackle  be  not 
wanted  very  thickly  on  the  fly,  one  side  is  stripped  off,  as 
is  described  in  the  directions  to  the  trout  flies.  Take  care 
you  strip  off  the  right  side  is  a  caution  I  must  repeat.  To 
make  a  hackle  lie  very  neatly  and  well  upon  the  fly,  it  is 
best  to  prepare  it  as  is  also  described  in  the  direction  for 
tjdng  trout  flies.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  two  hackles 
of  a  different  colour  are  used  at  the  same  time.  Having 
*  prepared '  them  both,  lay  one  lengthwise  within  the  other, 
and  wind  them  both  on  at  the  same  time.  I  may  state 
here  that  this  is  a  good  plan,  inhere  very  thick  hackling  is 
desired,  as  in  palmers,  for  club-fishing,  for  example. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  hackles  to  strip  and  make 
ready  for  the  hook  is  the  small  blue  barred  feather  in  the 
jay's  wing.  It  requires  to  be  stripped  with  great  care 
so  as  to  take  off  as  much  of  the  quill  as  possible  without 
weakening  the  feather  too  much  ;  the  process  is  much  the 
same  with  grouse  or  bustard.  Though  these  are  not 
always  stripped,  select  the  proper  side,  separate  the  fibres 
on  one  side  or  the  other  near  the  top,  and  then  pull  them 
steadily  apart  as  evenly  as  possible,  so  as  to  strip  off  one 
side  of  the  feather  entirely.  If  too  much  of  the  quill  be 
left  on  near  the  but  of  the  feather,  so  that  it  would  roll  on 
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clumsily,  take  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  with  great  care  not 
to  cut  or  damage  the  quill,  shave  off  some  of  the  pith 
until  you  have  it  to  the  requisite  thickness  of  substance. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  prepare  a  large  number  of  jay's 
feathers  thus,  so  as  to  have  plenty  at  hand ;  but  it  is  not  a 
good  plan,  as  they  are  apt  to  fade  somewhat,  and  lose 
some  of  their  brilliancy,  which  is  a  great  desideratum  in  a 
jay's  feather.  The  newer  you  can  get  your  feathers  the 
better,  and  it  is  not  therefore  desirable  to  prepare  a  very 
large  stock,  more  especially  as,  by  long  keeping,  the 
stripped  and  shaved  quill  gets  dry  and  brittle  and  weak, 
and  an  old  one  is  very  apt  to  break  in  the  rolling  on. 
Hackles,  more  particularly  in  the  spring,  when  kelts 
abound  whose  lean  jaws  and  long  teeth  play  havoc  with 
good  flies,  are  very  apt  to  get  cut ;  they  then  unroll,  and 
the  fly  is  almost  useless.  In  such  flies  the  method  of 
rolling  on  the  tinsel  the  reverse  way,  and  after  the  hackle, 
so  8s  to  strengthen  the  hackle,  and  to  secure  i(  from 
damage  as  much  as  possible,  will  be  foimd  useful.  This 
plan  was  first  used  on  the  Spey  flies,  and  it  is  invariably 
used  on  them  now :  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  plan,  but 
requires  some  little  care  and  neatness. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  nicest  operation  of  all,  which 
is  that  of  winging  the  fly.  If  the  body  and  hackle  have 
been  put  on  judgmatically,  a  short  space  at  the  head  of 
the  hook  is  left  uncovered.  See  that  the  silk  is  strong 
and  well  waxed,  and  then  select  the  feathers  or  fibres  of 
feathers  you  design  to  use.  In  some  flies  but  one  feather, 
as  mallard  or  turkey,  is  used  to  form  the  wing.  Two  slips 
of  this  material  can  be  tied  on  in  the  usual  way,  no  further 
directions  being  needed  than  are  given  in  trout-fly  tying. 
In  some  flies,  however,  especially  in  the  Dee  flies,  these 
wings  are  tied  on  so  as  to  spread  out  apart.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  must  set  at  the  same  angle  precisely,  and 
this  the  tyro  will  not  find  easy  to  accomplish.     See  that 
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the  slips  correspond  exactly.  Settle  the  length  carefully, 
and  nip  the  but  of  each  feather,  and  if  a  tie  of  silk  be 
lapped  round  it  the  tyer  will  be  able  to  make  it  set  easier ; 
then  tie  the  slips  on  at  the  right  angle,  one  at  a  time,  and 
after  tying  on  a  dozen  or  two,  and  making  as  many  awful 
abortions,  the  operator  may  hope  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
manner.  If  they  are  to  run  in  slips  or  fibres,  cut  the  slips 
from  feathers  out  of  right  and  left  wings  if  possible,  and 
they  will  lie  and  show  the  better ;  lay  the  slips  upon  one 
another  on  either  side,  with  the  best  side  outwards,  be- 
tween the  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  as  in  trout-wings, 
taking  care  that  the  points  of  the  feathers  properly  cor- 
respond in  length.  When  you  have  as  many  slips  and  fibres 
as  you  require,  having  measured  and  judged  carefully 
the  length  of  wing  you  need,  at  the  right  spot  pinch  the 
buts  of  the  feathers  together  with  the  right  thumb-nail 
and  forefinger,  so  as  to  get  the  but  of  the  wing  compressed 
into  the  smallest  possible  space  preparatory  to  tying  on. 
Lay  this  point  of  the  feathers  to  the  bare  place  in  the  hook 
already  spoken  of,  and  take  two  turns  with  the  tying  silk, 
which  you  can  then  keep  in  its  place  by  the  weight  of  the 
spring  tweezers ;  then  relinquish  the  wing,  which  up  to 
this  time  you  have  held  between  the  left  finger  and  thumb, 
and  see  how  it  sets.  Should  any  of  the  feathers  have 
turned  or  not  set  well,  you  must  work  the  wing  about 
until  they  are  righted,  or  you  may  have  to  slacken  the 
silk,  or  even,  if  things  are  very  bad,  to  rearrange  the 
feathers,  or  even  to  shear  ofiF  the  offending  fibres.  No 
special  directions  can  be  given  in  such  a  case ;  practice 
alone  will  enable  the  fly  tyer  to  overcotoe  such  difiiculties. 
When  all  sets  right,  take  three  or  four  sharp  turns  with 
the  silk,  and  then  a  half  hitch.  If  you  want  the  fly  to  be 
very  firm  and  strong  in  the  wing,  touch  the  tie  now  with 
a  drop  of  varnish,  and  lay  it  aside  until  dry. 

If  an  under  wing  as  well  as  an  over  wing  be  used,  of 
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course  it  must  be  tied  on  first,  and  then  the  over  wing. 
Cheek  feathers — that  is,  short  feathers,  as  kingfisher  or 
small  jungle-cock,  which  are  often  put  on  at  the  shoulder 
on  either  side  of  the  wing,  or  toppings  over  the  wing — are 
always  put  on  after  the  main  portion  of  the  wing,  and 
both  are  often  very  troublesome  to  set  well.  The  cheek 
feathers  will  sometimes  turn  any  way  but  the  right  when 
the  silk  presses  them,  and  practice  alone  will  enable  the 
tyer  to  contend  with  the  difficulty.  They  go  in  better 
when  the  head  is  hard  and  the  varnish  dry. 

When  the  feathers  of  the  wing  are  tied  safely  on,  cut 
ofi*  the  refuse  at  the  head  of  the  fly,  pretty  closely  to  the 
tie,  unless  you  have  toppings  to  put  on.  Toppings  before 
being  laid  on  should  be  nipped  with  the  thumb-nail  at 
the  but,  and  the  quill  bent  slightly,  so  that  they  may,  when 
tied  on,  have  the  proper  set  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  9,  p.  466); 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  I  know  of  is  to 
make  half-a-dozen  toppings  set  and  lie  well  together ;  on^ 
or  the  other,  particularly  if  they  be  pretty  large  ones,  wik 
*  stare '  or  point  out  of  the  right  direction,  thus  rendering 
the  fly,  which  in  other  respects  is  an  artistic  and  well-tied 
chef  cCceuvre^  the  visible  sign  of  a  tyro  and  a  bungler. 
Many  a  time  have  I  arranged  a  wing  of  toppings  a  dozen 
times  over  before  I  could  get  them  to  set  properly.  To 
avoid  having  to  drill  such  an  awkward  squad,  the  tyro 
should  select  the  toppings  he  is  about  to  employ  with  care. 
They  should  all  be  of  the  same  form  and  bend,  and  the 
quills  straight  and  true ;  for  if  one  quill  turns  towards  the 
left,  and  another  towards  the  right,  unless  he  can  nip  them 
properly  and  with  certainty,  so  that  they  sliall  take  the 
tie  Icindly,  they  will  assume  their  natural  bias. 

Not  that  it  matters  two  straws  to  the  fish  whether  the 
topping  bends  one  way  or  the  other,  for  in  the  water  the 
stream  soon  corrects  all  such  little  eccentricities;  in  fact, 
it  is  possible  that  the  fish  may  prefer  them  so,  as  having 
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more  play  and  motion.  They  are  often  dressed  upside 
down,  and  stand  like  a  Prince  of  Wales'  plume  in  the 
^  Erne  Parson  ; '  but  it  is  not  the  fish  you  have  to  please  but 
that  hostile  critic  at  the  other  table,  that  chap  Jones,  who 
can  knock  off  two  flies  to  your  one,  and  whose  hackles  and 
toppings  never  stare,  whose  tails  curve  upwards  in  one  right 
line  (not  several),  and  whose  wings  drop  into  their  places 
like  magic,  and  never  want  rearranging,  while  his  heads 
don't  come  to  pieces  on  handling.  Ah  I  what  a  treat  it  is 
to  see  Jones  take  your  fly  out  of  the  vice,  and  to  hear  him 
ask  '  What  this  is  meant  for?  and  what  makes  you  prefer 
a  fly  with  a  tail  like  a  turkey-cock  ?  '  What  makes  you, 
eh  ?  why,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
make  you.  But  never  mind,  your  bungle  wipes  Jones's 
eye  for  all  that,  and  catches  that  eighteen  pounder  in  an 
unguarded  moment  which  he  missed  the  other  day ;  so 
equilibrimn,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  restored,  though 
Jones  is  sulky  of  course,  and  hints  darkly,  opprobriously, 
and  distantly — as  though  alluding  to  something  taking 
place  on  Benmore,  miles  away — about  *  muffs  luck.' 

The  toppings  tied  on,  cut  off  the  refuse  stumps  of  the 
feathers,  as  before  directed,  touch  with  varnish,  and  allow 
to  dry. 

The  last  thing  you  have  to  put  on  is  the  head.  Now, 
it  is  the  custom  to  make  heads  of  ostrich  or  peacock  herl, 
but  such  heads  never  last,  they  soon  whip  out  and  come  to 
pieces  ;  and  to  put  in  anything  that  you  know  will  not  last 
is  simply  absurd.  I  generally  use  some  small  chenille  of 
different  colours ;  two  turns  of  this  well  tied  off  will  last, 
and  preserve  the  tying  of  the  wing  from  damage  for  ever. 
No  matter  what  you  use,  lay  the  end  of  it  against  the 
hook  on  the  under  aide^  where  we  would  suppose  the  throat 
to  be.  The  herl  or  chenille  lying  towards  the  body  of  the 
fly  (see  Plate  XV.  fig.  7,  p.  466),  tie  it  on  with  one  or 
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two  turns  of  the  silk,  then  take  one  or  two  turns  of  the 
herl  or  chenille  and  tie  it  off. 

If  the  fly  be  well  and  properly  tied  there  should  be  yet 
a  slight  fragment  of  the  hook  left  unoccupied  between  the 
head  and  the  eye  or  loop.  Take  one  or  two  turns  of  the 
silk  round  this  and  fasten  off  strongly,  touch  with  varnish, 
and  hang  up  your  fly  to  dry  thoroughly :  it  is  now  com- 
plete. In  all  processes  where  you  touch  with  varnish 
allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly  before  you  go  on  with  the  next 
process.     Fig.  8  shows  the  head,  &c.  all  complete. 

This  is  the  way  which  I  employ  in  tying  a  salmon  fly, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  best  and  simplest.  I  puzzled  this 
plan  out  for  myself,  never  having  taken  a  lesson  of  a  fly- 
tyer  in  my  life,  though  aft^r  I  was  able  to  tie  a  fly  I  have 
watched  many  professors  at  work.  There  are  other  ways, 
most  of  which,  I  think,  are  more  complicated  and  difficult. 
There  is  one  plan  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  some- 
times advantageous,  and  that  is,  when  beginning  the  fly, 
to  use  a  good  long  piece  of  silk,  and  to  commence  in  the 
middle  of  the  silk,  allowing  one  end  of  it  to  hang  down  at 
the  shoulder.  This  comes  well  in,  if  a  fur  body  be  used, 
for  tying  off  the  liackles,  tinsel,  wing,  &c. 

If  a  fur  body  be  used  instead  of  a  floss  one,  select  your 
fur,  pig's  wool,  mohair,  seal's  fur,  or  whatever  the  sub- 
stance may  be,  pull  it  into  short  lengths,  particularly  pig's 
wool  or  mohair,  pick  out  the  coarse  fibres,  and  then  lay 
a  sufficient  quantity  along  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and 
roll  it  over  and  over  by  the  fingers,  as  already  directed 
in  trout  flies.  The  body  will  most  probably  be  too  thick, 
and  you  must  pull  off  or  pick  out  as  much  with  your  dub- 
bing needle  as  you  may  think  desirable,  until  the  body 
is  reduced  to  the  proper  size.  If  there  be  not  enough 
dubbing  on  the  silk  for  the  whole  body,  you  must  feed  the 
silk  with  a  fresh  supply.     If  a  hackle  needs  to  be  tied  in. 
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say  half-way  up,  put  on  only  as  much  dubbing  as  will 
reach  that  spot,  or,  if  need  be,  pull  it  off,  tie  in  the  hackle, 
and  then  feed  the  silk  with  more  dubbing.  When  the 
body  is  long  enough,  pull  off  any  refuse  dubbing,  and  tie 
the  silk  itself  with  a  couple  of  half  hitches ;  then  your 
spare  end,  above  alluded  to,  comes  into  play  to  tie  off 
hackles,  tinsel,  &c.,  if  it  be  not  frayed  ;  if  it  is  not  trust- 
worthy, a  fresh  piece  of  silk  must  be  used. 

In  looking  over  6ther  works  which  give  directions  upon 
salmon  fly  fishing,  the  first  work  I  take  into  consideration 
is  Blacker's  *  Fly  Making,  Angling,  and  Dyeing.'  The 
flies  sold  by  Blacker  were  so  beautifully  tied,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  tyer  stood  so  high,  that  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  first-rate  directions  from  such  a  master;  but  I 
confess  that  I  am  disappointed  in  them,  and  that  many  of 
them  appear  to  me  not  only  puzzling  but  almost  imprac- 
ticable. His  '  easy  way  of  tying  a  salmon  fly  '  is  fij*st  to 
tie  on  the  wings  the  reverse  way,  and  these  are  afterwards 
to  be  turned  and  tied  down  the  proper  way,  a  process 
which,  if  it  be  not  utterly  destructive  of  the  wing,  is  a 
needlessly  bad  one.  Then  the  hackle  is  to  be  tied  in  at 
the  but  with  the  dubbing  and  the  tinsel,  and  these  are  to 
be  worked  down  to  the  tail  and  tied  off,  and  a  tail  is  then 
to  be  tied  on.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  to  hide  the 
tie  which  ties  on  the  tail?  Nothing;  it  must  be  left 
exposed.  Then  a  hackle  tied  in  at  the  but,  and  worked 
down  by  the  point,  so  that  the  point,  which  is  much  the 
weakest  part  of  the  hackle,  has  the  most  pulling  and 
chafing.  Then  this  hackle,  as  well  as  the  dubbing  and 
the  tinsel,  has  to  be  tied  off  at  the  tail,  and  what  is  to 
conceal  all  that  mass  of  tying  off?  Even  if  the  tail  is  put 
over  the  top  side  of  it,  it  can  only  partially  hide  it,  and  a 
terribly  bungling  affair  a  tail  so  tied  on  would  be,  while 
below  there  is  a  perfect  mas?  of  tying  exposed,  with 
nothing  at  all  to  hide  it.     Again,  if  a  shorter  hackle  is  to 
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be  used,  a  turn  or  two  is  to  be  taken ;  it  is  to  be  fastened 
off  under  the  wings ;  but  the  hackle  must  of  course  go  on 
over  the  body,  and  how  on  earth  is  a  hackle  to  be  tied  off 
over  dubbing  ? 

I  never  read  such  extraordinary  directions,  and  if  I 
had  not  known  Blacker  to  have  been  an  artist  of  the  very 
first  rank,  I  should,  judging  from  these  directions,  have 
thought  him  no  tyer  at  all.  His  directions,  however,  for 
tying  the  gaudy  salmon  fly,  though  of  the  briefest,  show 
that  his  7ru>du8  operandi  is  very  similar  to  the  one  I  have 
already  given,  so  we  will  eschew  his  easy  method  and  stick 
to  his  difficult  one. 

To  explain  the  full  method  of  tying  the  joii^ted  flies 
with  manes,  mid  hackles,  and  herls,  of  Erris  and  elsewhere, 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  no  tyer  will  venture 
to  begin  with  such  patterns  ;  and  when  he  is  able  to  tie 
according  to  the  directions  I  have  furnished  him  with, 
quickly  and  well,  he  will  hit  off  the  method  of  tying  any 
other  pattern  which  may  be  possible  or  desirable  without 
difficulty.  Practice  is  the  great  thing,  and  a  cessation  of 
even  a  few  months  throws  one  back  in  the  art  more  than 
would  be  believed  by  the  uninitiated. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

ON  HOOKS — THE  BAIT  TABLE — BECIPES  AND   NOTABILIA. 

ON  HOOKS. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  point  of  greater  importance,  or  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  anglers  pay  less  attention, 
than  that  of  hooks.  Yet  everything  depends  upon  having 
a  hook  that  will  take  a  good  hold  and  keep  it.  No  matter 
if  you  possess  the  most  perfect  skill,  if  your  tackle  be  as 
fine  and  sound  as  can  be  manufactured,  yet  if  your  hook 
be  not  thoroughly  trustworthy,  all  the  rest  is  set  at  nought. 
There  is  no  economy  so  miserable,  so  shortsighted,  and  so 
expensive  in  the  long  run,  as  that  indulged  in  by  buying 
cheap  hooks.  A  hook  may  be  bad  from  various  causes. 
It  may  be  badly  tempered,  being  hardened  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  In  the  first  case,  the  point  will  cer- 
tainly break  in  the  strike  when  it  touches  a  bone,  and 
you  will  lose  your  fish ;  and  lucky  are  you  if  that  be  the 
only  fish  you  lose.  Usually  the  angler  from  carelessness 
loses,  misses,  or  scratches  two  or  three  other  fish  before  the 
fact  dawns  upon  him  that  there  may  be  something  amiss 
with  the  hook ;  and  when  he  examines  it,  he  finds  that  the 
fine  delicate  extreme  point  is  gone,  and  a  rough,  scratching 
blunt  pointy  that  cannot  be  made  to  take  a  hold  anyhow^ 
remains.  Even  with  the  best  of  hooks  this  accident  will 
sometimes  happen,  should  the  point  strike  on  a  hard  solid 
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bone.  In  these  instances  a  touch  of  a  fine  needle-file  (the 
finest  kind  of  file  in  use)  will  put  all  to  rights  again ;  but 
so  biting  and  effective  are  these  files  that  they  cut  very 
keenly,  and,  therefore,  a  slight  touch  or  two  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  But,  of  course,  with  over-tempered  hooks  this 
accident  is  infinitely  more  probable.  An  over-tempered 
hook,  however,  a  fresh  point  being  given  to  it,  will  often 
take  a  number  of  fish  without  going  again,  the  extra  fine 
hair-like  point  having  been  got  rid  of,  and  all  that  will 
be  required  will  be  a  rather  sharper  strike.  Still,  with  a 
heavy  fish  you  are  never  safe  ;  a  jump  or  a  jerk  may  leave 
you  without  a  fish,  and  only  half  a  hook.  This  I  have 
seen  on  many  occasions,  when  not  the  slightest  blame  was 
due  to  the  angler,  save  for  his  buying  untrustworthy 
hooks.  As  a  rule,  the  angler  should  always  try  his  hooks. 
Stick  the  point  carefully  into  a  piece  of  soft  deal  or  cork, 
and  then  give  the  gut  a  smart  (not  too  smart)  tug,  and  if  the 
hook  stands  you  may  fairly  rely  upon  it.  This  is  advisable 
with  all  hooks,  for,  though  good  tackle-makers,  as  a  rule 
do  usually  buy  good  hooks,  and  pay  a  fiiir  price  for  them, 
a  few  bad  hooks  may  creep  into  every  packet. 

But,  if  an  over-tempered  hook  be  a  nuisance,  an  under- 
tempered  one  is  ten  tiroes  more  so.  An  under-tempered 
hook  springs  or  opens  with  very  little  persuasion;  that 
is,  the  bend  and  shape  of  the  hook  is  destroyed,  the  point 
stands  outward,  the  efficiency  of  the  hook  is  gone,  and  an 
entire  change  of  fly  is  necessary.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest 
avail  to  bend  the  hook  back  into  its  place  again,  as,  having 
once  been  sprung,  it  will  spring  again  much  more  easily. 
The  point  off  your  hook  is  not  as  bad  as  a  sprung  hook. 
What  can  be  more  annoying  than  to  find  the  fish  well  on 
the  rise  at  some  particular  fly,  to  hunt  out  perhaps  one 
solitary  specimen  of  the  fly  from  a  half-forgotten  corner 
of  your  book,  and  then,  after  taking  a  fish  or  two,  to  find 
the  hook  sprung  ? 
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I  will  illustrate  the  nuisance  of  bad  hooks  by  two  short 
anecdotes.  In  the  first  instance  the  hooks  were  either 
over-tempered  or  made  of  downright  bad  stuff.  It  is 
immaterial  from  which  cause  they  broke ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  they  were  bad  hooks.  A  friend  of  mine  who  owned 
some  fine  trout  fishing  where  the  fish  ran  heavy,  was  a 
little  inclined  to  be  economical  in  the  purchase  of  his 
tackle,  and  took  it  into  his  head  one  day,  several  years 
ago,  to  buy  some  flies  of  a  tackle-maker  who  was  notorious 
for  selling  cheap  rubbish.  I  will  not  give  his  name,  even 
though  he  has  long  since  retired  from  business,  but  will 
call  him  Snooks.  I  am  not  aware  that  any*  tackle-maker 
of  eminence  can  lay  claim  to  the  appellation,  and,  there- 
fore, my  words  will  offend  no  one.  Coming  to  me  one 
day,  rubbing  his  hands,  my  friend  displayed  some  very 
nice  looking  flies.  *  There,  old  fellow,  look  at  that. 
Eighteen  pence  a  dozen.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
eh?' 

'  Think  ? '  quoth  I.     *  Cheap  and  nasty,  for  a  certainty.* 
'  What  feult  can  you  find  with  them  ?  Aren't  they  well 
tied  ? ' 

*  Oh,  they  look  well  enough,'  I  answered. 

*  Look  well  enough  I  Of  course  they  do  ;  and  they'll 
stand  well  enough,  for  that  matter  ;  and  why  should  I  pay 

or two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  dozen  when  I 

can  get  the   same  flies  of   Snooks  for  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  ? ' 

*  Well,  we  shall  see  how  they  stand.  I,  for  my  sins, 
once,  in  a  hurry,  bought  a  dozen  black  gnats  of  him, 
and  whipped  them  all  to  pieces  in  one  morning  for  less 
than  half  as  many  fish.  I  have  never  bought  a  fly  there 
since.' 

'Ah,  that's  just  like  you;  you  always  run  Snooks 
down.' 

'  Not  I.     I  care  nothing  about  him  personally ;  I  speak 
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as  I  find.  But,  if  the  hooks  and  gut  be  good,  and  the 
flies  be  weU  tied,  they  cannot  be  had  for  the  money,  so  as 
to  leave  the  tackle-maker  who  sells  them  a  fair  profit, 
imless  he  stole  them.' 

'Well,  we  shall  see.' 

Three  or  four  days  after  I  walked  into  my  friend's  house. 
He  was  out.  I  went  into  his  sanctum,  where  his  rod  hung 
always  ready  for  action.  On  one  of  the  nails  below  it,  hung 
a  collar  of  gut,  and  the  fly  showed  that  it  had  been  used 
but  an  hour  or  so  before.  I  recognised  the  fly  as  one  of 
the  dozen  my  friend  had  bought  at  Snooks's,  and,  taking 
it  in  my  hand,  I  found  the  point  and  barb  entirely  gone, 
the  hook  having  broken  at  the  bend.  Just  as  I  made  the 
discovery  my  friend  entered.  I  turned  to  him  with  the 
fly  in  my  hand,  and,  holding  it  out,  I  uttered  but  one 
word,  and  that  word  was  *  Snooks.'  My  friend  was  a  little 
irate  and  a  little  confused.  He  had  had  hold  of  a  good 
fish  in  the  mill-tail,  a  three-pounder ;  the  fish  gave  a 
jump,  and  somehow  there  was  too  much  of  a  strain,  or 
something ;  but  the  hook  broke,  and  the  fish,  of  course 
was '  spoilt '  for  a  month  to  come.  It  was  a  fine  morning 
for  fishing,  so,  taking  down  his  rod,  we  strolled  together 
down  the  stream.  He  rigged  up  another  *  Snooks '  in  the 
meantime,  and,  coming  to  a  good  east  imder  some  trees, 
he  rose  and  hooked  a  handsome  two-pounder.  The  fish 
gave  one  floimder  on  the  top,  and  he  was  away.  We 
looked  for  the  cause,  and,  lo !  the  hook  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  one  I  had  seen  hanging  on  the  nail :  the  barb 
and  point  were  gone  at  the  bend. 

*  Snooks  I '  again  quoth  I,  emphatically. 

'  Oh !  be  hanged  with  your  "  Snooks ; "  as  if  nobody 
else's  hooks  ever  broke.     I  held  him  too  hard.' 

*  Too  hard  for  Snooks,'  said  I. 

Sulkily  enough  he  mounted  another  of  the  infallibles, 
as  we  walked  up  towards  the  mill-tail,  where  all  was  fair 
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open  fishing :  no  boughs,  no  stones,  no  roots,  nothing  but 
water  and  gravel.  Here  he  rose  and  hooked  a  fish  of  about 
a  pound  and  a  half.  The  fish  played  smartly  for  a  minute. 
My  friend  looked  round  at  me  triumphantly.  '  What  do 
you  think  of  Snooks  now?'  The  words  had  scarcely 
passed,  when  the  fish  made  a  slight  but  sudden  plunge, 
and  oflF  he  went,  leaving  the  fly  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  the  other  two. 

'  Snooks ! '  roared  T,  for  I  began  to  get  vexed. 

'  Confound  it  1 '  said  my  friend,  '  I  really  think  there 
must  be  something  in  it.' 

'  Hem  1 '  I  said  ;  *  never  mind  ;  mount  another.  Use  up 
the  whole  dozen  while  you  are  about  it.' 

'  Yes,  and  then  send  the  flies  without  points  back  as  a 
present  to  Snooks  I  suppose,  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  it.' 

'  Oh,  he'd  ask  you  in  return  what  you  could  expect  for 
eighteen  pence,'  I  said. 

I  need  not  say  that  Snooks  lost  a  customer.  The  above 
is  a  simple  fact,  and  my  friend  would  verify  it. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  fishing  on  the  Test,  and  I 
have  already  slightly  noted  this  instance.  I  had  not 
had  very  good  sport,  but  the  fish  began  to  rise  well  at 
the  yellow  dun,  and  T  mounted  a  fly  from  a  fresh  dozen  I 
had  bought  a  few  days  before.  I  caught  two  fish  imme- 
diately,  playing  them  but  lightly.  I  hooked  and  lost 
another;  and  the  fish  were  rising  so  well  and  boldly  all 
over  the  water,  that  I  got  excited  with  the  sudden  advent 
of  the  sport,  and  forgot  to  look  at  the  fly  as  I  usually  do 
after  losing  a  fish.  I  made  four  throws  and  hooked  or 
scratched  and  lost  four  good  fish  in  succession.  Then  it 
flashed  across  me  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  hook, 
and  on  looking  at  it,  I  found  the  hook  so  far  opened  that 
the  odds  against  hooking  a  fish  with  it  were  very  con- 
siderable.    I  speedily  changed  flies,  taking  one  from  a 
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more  trustworthy  lot,  and  I  took  three  or  four  other  fbk 
without  an  accident  of  any  kind,  when  the  fish  left  off 
rising. 

The  only  means  of  guarding  ogaiTiat  such  a  loss  is  for 
the  angler  ahvays  carefully  to  inspect  his  fly  after  losing 
a  fish.  But  he  should  always  when  at  leisure  try  his 
hooks,  as  above  recommended,  and  throxo  into  the  fire  aU 
such  as  are  untrustworthy.  Never  keep  them,  but  de- 
stroy them  utterly,  or  they  are  sure  to  turn  up  when  they 
should  not,  and  do  mischief  in  some  way. .  Added  to  this, 
let  anglers  have  their  tackle  made  of  the  very  dearest 
hooks  they  can  buy  in  the  market,  and  give  particular 
directions  as  to  the  sort  and  shape  of  their  hooks,  for 
tackle-makers  are  mostly  very  careless  on  this  point,  and 
as  they  are  the  only  persons  who  can  profit  by  cheap 
hooks,  they  ^xe  more  prone  to  use  them  than  they  ought 
to  be.  The  saving  on  the  purchase  of  cheap  hooks  to  the 
angler  will  not  amount  to  half-a-crown  a  year,  while  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  confidence  in  your  hook  is  worth  any 
money.  Unfortimately,  the  use  of  inferior  hooks  makes 
many  half-crowns  a  year  diflFerence  to  the  tackle-maker. 

One  great  reason  for  hooks  springing  is  the  utter 
want  of  judgment  displayed  by  hook-makers  in  not 
graduating  the  stoutness  of  the  wire  to  the  size  of  the 
bend.  No  hook  would  ever  spring,  supposing  it  to  be  fairly 
well  tempered,  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  this  par- 
ticular point;  they  want  a  light  hook  for  floating,  and  there- 
upon they  select  the  finest  wire  (wire  only  fit  for  the 
smallest  sized  hooks),  to  make  a  hook  four  or  five  or  even 
half-a-dozen  sizes  larger.  How  often,  in  May  fly  fishing 
more  particularly,  have  I  had  to  curse  this  absurdity  by  the 
loss  of  a  good  fish  and  the  spoiling  of  a  good  fly.  A  hook 
of  No.  9  or  10  bend  is  large  enough  to  kill  any  ordinary 
trout  with.  If  you  want  to  dress  a  May  fly  particularly 
for  floating,  all  you  yeed  is  a  No.  9  or  10  hook  with  the 
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shank  prolonged  to  any  length  you  require.  If  you  use 
the  ordinary  No.  6  or  7  hook,  it  will  not  float. 

Hooks  are  of  various  forms,  applicable  to  various  kinds 
of  fishing.  We  have  the  Limerick  bend,  the  Carlisle  or 
round  bend,  the  sneck  bend,  and  the  Kirby  bend,  and 
there  are  also  various  modifications  and  variations  of  these 
bends. 

The  hook  scale  in  the  adjoining  Plate  XVI.  shows  the 
best  form  of  Limerick  bend  in  use  ;  while  in  Plate  XIV. 
I  have  given,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Carlisle  or  round, 
and  the  sneck  bends.  Scales  of  all  these  have  been  given 
for  the  convenience  of  reference,  for  there  is  no  other  way 
of  making  myself  understood.  Indeed,  it  often  happens 
that  makers  are  not  true  even  to  their  own  sizes.  I  may 
add  here  that  the  sizes  given  for  trout  flies  refer  to  the 
sneck  bend  scale. 

The  best  hooks,  particularly  for  salmon-fishing,  are  those 
which  will  take  the  largest  hold  and  keep  it.  For  this 
purpose  few  have  been  held  to  be  better  than  Phillips's  (of 
Dublin)  Limerick  patterns.  Not  those  of  the  'hollow- 
point,'  as  the  straight-pointed  hooks  are  called.  I  have 
no  confidence  in  them,  and  believe  that  the  point  cuts 
the  hold  out.'  The  hold  in  a  salmon's  mouth  is  mostly  a 
flesh  hold,  not  a  bone  or  gristle  one,  and  a  point  that 
cuts  must  be  avoided.  Now,  in  Plate  XIV.  the  point  of 
the  hook  being  ranked  outwards  works  into  the  flesh 
away  from  the  shank,  thus  increasing  rather  than  decreas- 
ing the  hold ;  but  this  ranking  outwards  is  often  carried 
to  excess,  and  the  stroke  consequently,  instead  of  falling 
full  and  direct  upon  the  point  of  the  hook,  falls  on  the  in- 
side of  the  point,  and  often  causes  the  strike  or  tug  to 
become  '  a  scratch '  instead  of  *  a  hold.'     Plate  XV.  fig.  1, 

'  I  am  told  that  this  is  prejudice,  but  it  is  well  founded ;  the  above 
waa  written  ten  years  ago,  yet  last  year  a  friend  induced  me  to  use  one. 
I  rose,  pncked,  hooked  and  lost  fire  fish  in  succ^ion. — F.  F. 
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shows  a  hook  which  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  It  was 
first  introduced  to  me  by  Dr.  Sheil  years  ago,  and  he 
gave  me  a  pattern.  Lately,  when  writing  to  him  about 
the  hook,  he  sent  me  another  pattern  precisely  similar, 
but  recommended  that  the  shank  should  be  lengthened 
slightly,  and  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Allcock,  of  Eedditch,  who 
were  the  makers  of  the  pattern,  to  send  me  some  of  the 
improved  pattern.  The  only  objection  to  the  hook  which 
the  Doctor  mentions  is,  that  in  deadish  water  it  hangs 
rather  up  and  down  too  much,  though  in  a  swift  stream 
it  swims  on  an  even  keel.  An  admirable  hook  is  one 
called  the  Sproatbend,  being  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sproat, 
of  Ambleside.  A  drawing  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Plate  XV. 
fig.  10.  Whether  hooks  should  be  heavily  or  lightly 
ironed  will  always  depend  on  circumstances  not  worth 
considering  here. 

Passing  from  salmon,  we  come  to  trout  hooks ;  and  for 
large  flies  up  to  sea-trout  size  there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
bold  Limerick.  In  lake  or  still- water  fishing  the  fly  should 
swim  upon  an  even  keel,  and  therefore  no  sneck  bend  or 
twisted  point  should  be  employed,  or  the  balance  cannot 
be  fairly  maintained.  In  swift  or  troubled  water  this  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence.  In  small  trout  flies  the  point 
must  be  twisted  slightly,  or  the  hook  will  often  fail  to  take 
hold  at  all,  for  the  body  and  the  hackle  will  often  stand  out 
sufficiently  to  help  to  guard  the  point  to  some  extent,  and 
if  the  hook  chance  to  be  taken  flat  or  sideways  in  the 
mouth  of  a  good  fish,  it  may  be  pulled  from  his  mouth 
without  the  point  coming  in  contact  with  the  flesh  at  all. 
To  prove  this,  let  the  reader  lay  such  a  fly  flatly  between 
two  pieces  of  softish  card  and  draw  it  out :  it  will  come 
out  without  a  scratch.  Not  so  if  it  be  slightly  twisted,  as 
in  the  sneck  bend.  For  these  reasons  I  prefer  for  all 
small  flies  a  sneck  bend.  The  point  should  be  as  fine  and 
sharp  as  possible,  but  not  too  long ;  the  barb  should  be 
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light,  fine,  and  also  short,  so  that  it  may  be  driven  home 
with  the  slightest  tug ;  it  should,  too,  lay  as  close  to  the 
hook  as  possible.  A  rank  barb,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
Limerick,  is  unnecessary  and  even  objectionable,  requiring 
hard  striking  and  hard  holding  to  get  it  home,  neither  of 
which  are  commendable  or  workmanlike  in  trout  fishing. 
The  hook  requires  to  be  of  the  very  best  temper,  and  the 
wire  moderately  stout,  but  not  too  stout ;  neither  should 
it  be  too  fine,  or  it  will  not  stand.  The  length  of  the 
shank  must  be  dictated  by  the  fly  to  be  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  as  a  rule  the  longer  the  shank  that  can  be 
afforded  the  better,  and  the  farther  off  the  fly  is  dressed 
from  the  bend  of  the  hook  (in  reason)  the  better,  too,  as 
the  point  has  then  a  fairer  play.  In  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  north  of  England  they  are  very  fond  of  the  round 
bend,  and  it  answers  very  well  for  the  flies  it  is  used  for. 
These  are  usually  dressed  sparely,  and  have  scarcely  any 
body  compared  with  the  southern  patterns,  the  lapping 
of  the  silk  often  forming  all  the  body.  The  wing  and 
hackle  are  exceedingly  slight,  and  afford  no  guard  or  let 
whatever  to  the  point  of  the  hook.  The  fly  is  dressed 
high  up  the  shank,  so  that  the  bend  comes  out  far  behind 
the  fly.  Thus  dressed,  they  answer  the  purpose  they  are 
designed  for. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  hooks  for  spinning 
tackle.  The  large  single  hooks  much  in  vogue  for  spin- 
ning minnows  for  trout  should  all  b«  of  the  round  bend. 
There  is  no  better  book  for  this  purpose,  as  it  communi- 
cates the  proper  twist  to  the  tail,  and  is  the  correct  pat- 
tern and  size  in  respect  both  to  the  point  and  barb.  If 
triangles  be  used,  the  brazed  ones  do  well  enough,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  points  be  not  too  long 
nor  the  barbs  too  rank ;  though  a  trifle  more  may  be 
yielded  in  the  latter  point  than  is  advisable  in  fly  hooks, 
as  a  harder  stroke  can  be  afforded,  but  it  is  the  fashion 
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often  to  make  these  hooks  so  very  rank  in  the  barb  that 
considerable  diflBculty  is  found  in  forcing  the  barb  home. 
And  it  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  as  two  or 
even  the  whole  three  hooks  may  take  hold  of  the  flesh,  it 
requires  very  much  more  force  to  drive  two  or  three  hooks 
home  than  one,  and  if  more  than  one  triangle  be  used, 
of  course  this  dlflSculty  is  increased  proportionally.     As  a 
hard  stroke  is  often  requisite,  it  will  be  seen,  too,  that  a 
stouter  wire  should  be  employed  in  the  hook  than  is  used 
for  fly  hooks,  lest  the  hook  break,  which  brazed  hooks  are 
more  or  less  apt  to  do.     I  think  that  the  heat  they  are 
submitted  to  in  brazing  rather  over-tempers  them,  or  in 
some  way  aflFects  the  temper,  and  that  too  very  irregularly, 
for  while  some  hooks  seem  to  stand  well  enough,  others  do 
not  appear  to  do  so,  more  particularly  if  they  have  been 
used  at  all  and  then  laid  by  for  a  time.     Of  all  tackle 
oldish  spinning-tackle  made  of  brazed  hooks  is  the  most 
untrustworthy,  and  many  a  time  have  I  rued  the  loss  of 
fine  fish  solely  because  I  have  put  up  a  flight  of  last  year's 
tackle  without  testing  the  hooks  or  the  trace   fiprst.     I 
have  seen  one,  two,  and  even  three  hooks  stripped,  that  is, 
the   points  and  barbs  broken  oflF  from  one  flight,  by  a 
stroke  which  ought  not  to  have  broken  a  single  hook. 
The  upshot  of  this  is,  that  old  spinning-tackle,  particularly 
of  brazed  hooks,  should  be  always  tested  before  it  is  iised. 
Hooks  for  spinning-tackle  should  not  have  the  points 
too  much  elongated,  as  this  part  of  the  hook  is  the  most 
liable  to  break,  and  should  not  be  too  long  or  slender ; 
neither  should  the  barb  be  too  long  or  too  fine  either,  as 
both  point  and  barb  often  come  into  contact  with  bony 
and  rough  work,  and  should  be  constructed  accordingly. 

Hooks  for  pike-spinning  in  particular  should  always  be 
of  stouter  wire  than  others,  as  the  mouth  of  the  pike  is  so 
gristley  as  to  require  an  extra  hard  stroke ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly essential  that  they  should  be  not  too  long  or  fine 
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either  in  point  or  barb,  and  the  barb  should  not  be  ranked 
nearly  so  much  as  nine-teuths  of  them  are.  I  have  seen 
triangles  with  the  barbs  ranked  more  than  in  an  ordinary 
Limerick  hook,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  if  two  or  three 
hooks  take  hold,  hardly  any  reasonable  tackle  will  stand 
the  stroke  that  is  required  to  detach  the  hooks  from  the 
bait,  and  to  force  the  barbs  home  into  the  pike's  jaw.  I 
know  the  extreme  diflBculty  and  force  required  to  ram  such 
a  barb  through,  by  having  once  buried  one  in  the  ball  of 
my  thumb,  and  the  resistance  caused  by  the  badly  ranked 
barb,  in  my  efforts  to  bring  it  through  and  turn  the  hook 
out  at  the  shank,  was  something  incredible.  It  is  owing 
to  this  fact  that  eight  pike  get  off  out  of  every  ten  which 
are  lost  when  hooked  in  spinning.  Two  or  three  rank 
barbed  hooks  take  hold,  and  the  barbs  are  not  driven  home. 
You  may  never  get  a  suflBcient  strain  on  the  fish  to  drag 
them  home  (no  easy  matter  either),  and  the  first  moment 
a  loose  line  or  a  turn  occurs,  away  come  the  hooks.  To 
my  fancy,  pike  hooks  in  spinning  require  almost  more 
care  and  consideration  in  construction  than  any  others, 
and  probably  they  receive  less.  With  regard  to  the  shape 
of  the  hooks  best  adapted  for  spinning-tackle,  Mr.  Pennell 
makes  a  statement  which,  if  it  be  borne  out  by  long  ex- 
perience, is  so  striking  that  it  settles  the  question  beyond 
all  argument.  He  says  that  the  sneck  bend  hook  possesses 
100  per  cent,  more  killing  power  than  the  Limerick  bend, 
and  50  per  cent,  more  than  either  the  Carlisle  or  Kirby 
bend ;  and  further,  that  whereas  it  requires  an  average 
pressure  of  three  pounds  to  force  home  a  Limerick  hook^ 
it  takes  two  pounds  and  a  half  to  the  Carlisle,  two  poimds 
and  one-third  to  the  Kirby,  but  only  one  pound  and  a 
half  to  the  sneck  bend.  Having  quoted  these  facts  (which 
I  neither  vouch  for  nor  controvert),  I  leave  them  to  the 
angler's  considei'ation. 

All  worm  hooks,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  should 
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be  of  the  Carlisle  or  round  bend.     No  other  hook  admits 
of  putting  on  a  worm  so  well,  neatly,  or  quickly. 

I  now  come  to  roach  hooks,  and  probably  more  thought 
and  care  have  been  bestowed  on  them  than  upon  all  the 
others  put  together ;  and  yet  many  of  the  patterns  are  not 
only  bad,  but  execrable.  As  a  rule,  the  shanks  are  almost 
always  too  short  to  strike  properly.  Take  an  ordinary 
short-shanked  roach  hook,  just  fix  the  point  in  a  stout 
piece  of  paper,  pull  the  gut  gently,  and  see  what  ensues,  and 
the  position  the  hook  takes.  The  shank  of  the  hook  and 
the  gut  will  form  a  small  obtuse  angle;  in  some  cases, 
almost  a  right  angle.  The  whole  strain  falls  on  the  inside 
of  the  point  instead  of  directly  on  the  point ;  you  may  pull, 
but  the  efiect  is  not  to  force  the  point  in,  but  to  tear  the 
hook  open.  Consequently,  with  such  a  hook,  when  the 
short  sharp  stroke  peculiar  to  roach-fishing  is  given,  the 
hook  springs  instead  of  burying  the  point  and  barb,  unless 
the  wire  of  the  hook.be  so  coarse  and  unyielding  as  to 
refuse  to  spring,  when  a  much  harder  stroke  than  would 
be  necessary  if  the  hook  were  of  the  proper  shape  may 
perhaps  eflFect  the  object.  But  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
roach-fishers  to  discard  hooks  of  coarse  wire  and  to  insist 
upon  having  a  hook  with  a  very  fine  wire,  in  order  that 
the  gentle  or  maggot  which  so  many  use  for  a  bait  may  be 
threaded  on  the  hook  with  the  least  possible  damage,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  anglers  have  con- 
sidered the  bait  more  than  the  hook,  and  consequently 
they  have  been  using  the  very  worst  possible  hook  they 
could  adopt  for  their  purpose — very  short  in  the  shank, 
round  and  broad  in  the  bend,  with  (if  anything)  an  out- 
tiimed  point  instead  of  an  in-turned  one,  and  fine  in  the 
wire  so  as  to  spring  rather  than  penetrate,  consequently 
the  point  only  gets  fixed,  the  fish  gives  a  turn  over,  or 
comes  half-way  home,  and  gets  oflF;  and  when  this  occurs 
often  it  spoils  sport,  as  it  by  no  means  improves  a  roach 
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swim  to  have  a  dozen  or  so  of  well-pricked  fish  in  it.  I 
have  seen  hook  after  hook  of  the  above  description  posi- 
tively give  and  open  and  become  utterly  useless  in  a  dozen 
swims,  and  so,  no  doubt,  have  many  of  my  readers.  If 
roach-fishers  must  have  hooks  of  this  shape,  the  wire  must 
of  necessity  be  coarse  to  give  any  chance  of  hooking  at  all 
a  fair  proportion  of  fish.  I,  however,  greatly  prefer  a  hook 
with  a  slightly  tumed-in  point  and  a  shank  of  sufficient 
length.  I  got  Mr.  Wright,  then  tackle-maker  in  the  Strand, 
to  have  some  made  of  this  shape  some  time  since,  and  they 
answer  very  well  indeed.  I  lay  some  stress  on  the  shank, 
as  the  reader  can  try  the  following  experiment,  suggested 
some  time  since  in  the  'Field.'  Take  a  long  shanked 
hook  and  tie  three  pieces  of  gut  to  it,  at  three  different 
points  along  the  shank,  fix  the  point,  and  then  pull  each 
gut  alternately,  and  it  wiU  be  at  once  perceived  how  much 
more  advantage  there  is  in  a  tolerably  lengthy  shank 
than  a  short  one.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  have  it 
too  long.  If  roach  are  shy,  and  are  biting  so  badly 
that  they  only  nibble  and  do  not  take  the  hook  into  their 
mouths,  it  matters  very  little  of  what  shape  the  hook 
is.  The  barb  should  not  be  too  rank,  as  it  is  not  only  quite 
unnecessary  but  requires  a  harder  stroke  than  should  be 
given,  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  in  the  frequent  unhooking 
and  occasional  contact  with  bones,  &c.  All  this  is  of  the 
more  consequence  in  roach-fishing  because  so  many  anglers 
fish  with  a  single  hair,  when  the  object  is  to  fix  the  book 
with  the  slightest  possible  stroke,  and  this  with  the  present 
shaped  hooks  is  very  difficult.  The  best  shaped  hook  of 
this  kind  I  ever  saw  was  a  French  hook,  manufactured  in 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  much  as  we  look  down  on  French 
tackle,  our  hook-makers  might  take  a  lesson  from  that 
hook.  Some  roach-fishers  use  sneck-bent  hooks  ;  I,  how- 
ever, have  used  them  in  roach-fishing  many  times  (that  is, 
my  fishing  companion  used  them  and  I  used  some  other 
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form),  but  I  never  discovered  that  the  sneck  bend  actually 
hooked  any  appreciable  percentage  of  fish  more  than  the 
ordinary  hooks  in  use. 

The  scales  of  small  hooks  which  I  have  given  were  lent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Farlow,  and  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bartleet 
and  Sons,  of  Eedditch,  an  old  and  eminent  hook-making 
firm. 
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The  Red  Wotth. — This  is  a  very  general  favourite  with 
fishermen.  In  the  Nottingham  district  it  is  called  the 
cockspur.  It  will  kill  almost  any  fresh-water  fish,  but  is 
used  chiefly  for  roach,  gudgeon,  dace,  tench,  and  carp.  It 
is  found  in  heaps  of  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  or  vegetable 
matter,  in  rotten  dung  or  dead  wood.  The  best  way  to 
procure  and  keep  a  stock  of  them  is  to  put  a  little  manure, 
some  leaf  mould,  a  few  cabbage  stutnps  or  mowed  giass, 
with  a  bit  of  rotten  matting  or  old  carpet  over,  and  water 
it  well  now  and  then.  This  will  breed  and  keep  them. 
To  scour  them,  put  them  in  a  pan  with  a  bit  of  refuse 
damp  netting  or  old  cheese-cloth. 

The  Brandling  or  Gilt-tail  is  a  beautiful  little  worm 
to  look  at,  being  clad  in  alternate  rings  of  yellow  and  red. 
It  is  a  more  lively  worm  than  the  last,  and  is  used  for 
most  of  the  fish  named  above,  in  common  with  the  red 
worm.  It  also  comes  in  for  fine  worm-fishing  in  the 
Scotch  and  Border  streams,  for  which  the  red  worm  would 
be  a  size  or  two  too  small.  It  is  found  in  old  dung  heaps, 
or  rotten  tan  chiefly,  but  a  good  many  may  be  found  in 
rank  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  moist  decay.  It  is  a 
nasty  worm  to  handle,  exuding  a  filthy  yellow  secretion  of 
a  most  disagreeable  smell.  A  little  moss,  in  addition  to 
the  means  recommended  for  the  red  worm,  will  be  useful 
in  scouring  it. 
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The  Red  Head  is  a  very  bright  gleaming  worm,  a  sort 
of  link  between  the  red  worm  and  the  lob.  It  is  the  most 
active  of  any,  and  is  found  in  rich  mould,  and  notably 
imder  the  old  dead  droppings  of  cows.  Used  mostly  in 
trouting,  or  for  perch,  tench,  &c.,  being  too  large  for  the 
smaller  fish,  and  not  large  enough  for  barbel,  &c.  It  is 
rather  a  tender  worm,  and  easily  damaged.  Scour  with 
moss. 

The  Lob  or  Dew  Worm  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
commonest  worm  we  have.  It  is  found  in  all  gardens  and 
fields,  and  maily  other  places  likewise,  save  where  the 
ground  is  dressed  with  lime,  salt,  cinders,  or  such  matters 
as  are  inimical  to  worms.  In  grass  plots  not  very  well 
kept ;  village  greens,  and  any  places  where  the  grass  is 
kept  pretty  short ;  the  sides  of  gardeii  walks,  and  such- 
like spots,  they  will  be  found  very  plentiful  after  a  good 
fall  or  two  of  rain,  as  soon  as  the  evening  comes  on.  Go 
out  then  with  a  lantern,  and,  treading  gently,  you  may 
gather  two  or  three  or  more  quart*  of  them;  but  the 
worm-catcher  requires  to  be  pretty  active  in  grabbing 
them,  and  resolute  in  hanging  on,  as  they  dart  into  their 
holes,  when  alarmed,  with  great  rapidity,  and  hang  on 
when  half  in  and  half  out  with  singular  tenacity,  often 
submitting  rather  to'  be  pulled  in  halves  than  to  let  go. 
They  should  be  scoured  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  moss,  and 
Icoked  over  every  day,  the  dead  and  sickly  picked  out 
and  thrown  away,  or  they  poison  the  rest.  In  order  to 
keep  a  good  stock  of  them,  fill  an  old  chest  or  packing- 
case  with  clay,  and  turn  some  thousands  of  worms  into  it. 
This  will  keep  them  in  good  order  till  they  are  wanted, 
when  they  can  be  taken  out  and  scoured.  For  the  hook, 
those  which  are  reddest,  with  a  red  streak  down  the 
back  and  a  clean  bright  tail,  are  the  best.  The  others  do 
for  ground  bait.  Used  for  trout,  salmon,  barbel,  bream, 
and  chub. 
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The  Dock  or  Flag  Worm. — This  is  a  pretty  little  worm, 
found  in  the  roots  of  flags ;  but  as  the  red  worm  answers 
exactly  the  same  purpose,  is  very  similar  to  it,  and  is  not 
a  tithe  of  the  trouble  to  obtain,  I  need  not  enter  upon 
any  special  directions  in  reference  to  it. 

The  Blood  Worm. — This  little  worm  is  rather  a  larva 
than  a  worm,  and  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools 
in  vast  quantities,  so  much  so  as  at  times  quite  to  colour 
the  bottom.  It  is  said  to  be  an  infallible  bait  for  roach. 
I  have  never  tried  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  its  extremely 
small  size  and  slender  proportions,  next  to  impossible 
to  get  it  on  a  hook  at  all ;  however,  as  report  notes  it 
as  a  good  bait  for  roach,  I  quote  the  report  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

The  Meal  Worm. —  This  is  not  a  worm  either,  being  a 
grub  or  larva ;  indeed,  it  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle,  the 
scientific  name  of  which  is  TenebHo  Tuolitor.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  mills  and  such  places  as  large  stores  of  flour 
and  meal  are  kept  in.  It  is  a  capital  bait  for  trout,  and 
no  doubt  for  many  other  fish.  There  is  no  bait  equal  to 
it  for  a  nightingale,  so  the  bird-fanciers  say,  but  this  is  a 
branch  of  angling  I  have  not  much  knowledge  of.  They 
keep  easily  in  a  little  flour,  and  need  no  scouring. 

Gentles  or  Maggots. — These  are  bred  from  almost  any 
putrefying  animal  matter.  They  are  the  larvae  of  various 
flies.  The  best  are  those  which  are  bred  in  bullock's  liver; 
and  the  plan  is  to  take  a  piece  of  liver,  slash  it  about 
with  a  knife  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun.  The  large  blow 
flies  collect  upon  it  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  crevices. 
When  it  appeal's  suflBciently  blown,  it  should  be  taken  down 
and  put  in  a  tub  or  pan,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  rats, 
cats  or  birds.  In  a  few  days  the  eggs  hatch  into  maggots, 
A  few  handfuls  of  bran  are  then  added  to  the  liver  to  keep 
it  cool.  In  a  few  more  days  the  maggots  will  have  fed 
themselves  up  to  their  full  size.     They  then  require  to  be 
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removed  into  another  pan  or  tub  half  full  of  bran,  and 
only  a  few  scraps  of  the  liver  left  with  them  to  feed  on. 
As  soon  as  they  lose  the  dark  spot,  which  before  they  are 
scoured  appears  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  assume  a 
bright  yellowish  colour,  they  are  scoured  and  fit  for  the 
hook.  They  should  always  be  kept  in  the  coolest  possible 
place,  with  plenty  of  air  and  ventilation,  or  they  will  soon 
turn  to  chrysalids.  These  in  turn  hatch  into  flies,  and  the 
reader  should  be  careful  to  empty  his  gentle-box  when  he 
has  done  with  it,  or  he  may  when  opening  it  on  his  next 
fishing-day  be  assailed  by  a  cloud  of  huge  blow-flies.  The 
chrysalis  is  a  favourite  bait  at  times  with  the  roach,  but 
it  is  rather  tender  on  the  hook.  Carrion  and  other 
gentles  are  mostly  used  for  ground-bait,  and  require  no 
scouring.  They  are  obtained  from  knackers'  yards, 
butchers,  or  tallow  melters,  &c.,  &c.  Some  of  the  larger 
kinds  may  at  times  be  used  for  hook  bait,  but  they  are  all 
inferior  to  the  liver  gentles.  Gentles  may,  by  being 
buried  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  be  kept  far  into  the 
winter.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  gentles  in  a  dry  vessel, 
as,  if  the  sides  be  wet,  they  can  and  will  creep  away;  also, 
be  sure  that  your  tub,  if  you  use  one,  be  sound,  as  no 
crevice  is  too  small  for  them  to  force  their  way  through. 

Almost  all  fresh-water  fish  take  maggots  freely ;  notably 
roach,  dace,  barbel,  bream,  gudgeon,  «S:c. ;  they  are  much 
affected  too  by  trout  and  grayling. 

Oreavea  or  Scratchings  is  the  refuse  skin,  &c.,  from  the 
tallow-melters  ;  it  is  made  into  hard  cakes,  and  must  be 
partially  broken  up  and  scalded  before  used.  It  is  a 
capital  bait  for  chub,  roach,  and  dace,  the  whitest  and 
toughest  pieces  being  used  for  the  hook. 

Wdsp  Grub. — This  is  a  very  killing  bait  for  trout, 
grayling,  and  dace,  and  indeed  for  almost  any  fish,  but  it 
is  too  tender  for  the  hook  without  some  preparation. 
Supposing  the  angler  to  have  obtained  a  nest,  let  him 
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break  oflf  all  the  grubs  which  are  uncovered,  and  with  the 
embryo  wasps  put  them  aside  for  ground  bait.  The  comb 
is  then  to  be  put  into  a  jar,  and  that  into  hot  water,  and 
steamed  until  the  grubs  are  tough  enough,  taking  care 
that  no  wat^r  gets  to  the  comb.  Some  prefer  to  bake 
them  instead.     See  artificial  wasp  grub,  Plate  IX. 

Cockchafer  and  Beetle  Qruba. — These  large  grubs  are 
frequently  found  when  turning  up  the  garden  soil,  turf, 
cow  droppings,  or  under  old  half-dried  dung-heaps.  They 
should  be  served  as  the  wasp  grub  to  toughen  them.  It 
is  diflBcult,  however,  to  get  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
point  of  fishing  with  them.  They  are  first-rate  bait  for 
chub. 

Caddid  or  Cadbait. — This  little  insect,  which  is  the 
larva  of  various  water-flies,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
streams.  Its  body  being  soft  and  easily  damaged,  nature 
has  prompted  it  to  make  a  defence  in  the  shape  of  a  case 
which  it  provides  for  itself.  This  case  is  smooth  in  the 
inside,  and  is  composed  on  the  outside  of  minute  sticks, 
or  bits  of  gravel  and  other  matters,  and  upon  any  alarm 
it  retires  within  it.  It  is  about  the  size  of,  and  rather 
resembles  in  appearance,  a  gentle ;  it  is,  however,  much 
more  tender,  and  requires  delicate  handling  in  baiting. 
Trout,  roach,  dace,  &c.,  are  very  fond  indeed  of  it. 

PaXmera. — These,  which  are  the  grubs  or  caterpillars  of 
various  moths,  particulaily  the  fox  and  the  tiger  moths, 
are  seldom  used  in  their  natural  state,  the  imitations 
being  so  good  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary,  whilst 
the  flesh  is  so  soft  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
pierce  them  without  destroying  them.  The  imitations, 
however,  are  excellent  for  trout  and  chub.  They  should 
chiefly  be  used  under  overhanging  trees  and  bushes,  which 
abound  in  some  streams,  but  mostly  in  still  waters. 

Leeches  form  an  excellent  bait  for  trout,  and  may  be 
used  with  advantage  at  times ;  as  may  also  the 
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Cockroach^  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  all  old 
houses.  The  trout  are  so  fond  of  a  cockroach  that  they 
will  hardly  ever  refuse  one.  The  hook  should  be  run 
through  from  the  gullet  to  the  tail. 

GraashoppeTj  baited  in  a  similar  way,  makes  an  excel- 
lent bait  for  chul)  and  grayling,  and  trout  will  also  take 
them.  If  small,  use  two  hooks,  insert  the  second,  and 
put  on  in  the  reverse  position.  N.B.  The  hoppers  or  long 
legs  must  be  removed. 

The  Cricket  is  also  a  good  bait,  but  should  be  used  like 
the  cockroach  and  meal  worm,  chiefly  in  mill-tails. 

The  Cockchafer  and  Humblebee  are  admirable  baits  for 
chub,  and  may  be  used  either  by  daping  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  or  in  mid-water.  A  good  cut  of  an  artificial  hum- 
blebee may  be  seen  in  Plate  IX.  fig.  4. 

The  Crab  or  Creeper. — This  is  the  larva  of  the  stone 
fly,  and  is  found  in  abundance  under  the  stones  and  peb- 
bles by  the  beds  and  brinks  of  many  rivers.  It  is  a  most 
killing  bait  for  trout,  more  particularly  when  the  water  is 
low  and  clear.  It  rather  resembles  the  common  cricket. 
It  is  very  active  in  its  habits,  and  easily  gets  out  of  sight. 
A  suflBcient  number  should  be  collected  on  the  morning 
of  fishing,  as  they  do  not  keep  very  well.  Keep  them 
moist  in  a  tin  box.     (See  Crab  or  Creeper  Fishing). 

Beetles. — There  are  many  beetles  which  trout,  chub, 
and  other  fish  will  take.  Indeed,  the  question,  perhaps, 
rather  would  be  to  decide  what  they  would  not  take.  The 
best,  however,  have  already  been  noticed  imder  the  head 
of  beetle-fishing.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
for  some  days. 

Flies  of  all  kinds.     See  daping  or  dibbing. 

Slugs  andSnails. — ^These  are  excellent  baits  forvarious 
kinds  of  fish.  Trout  are  very  fond  of  a  good  fat  snail  or 
a  white  slug,  and  chub  have  a  tiecided  penchant  for  a 
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large  black  slug.  If  the  belly  be  slit  open  so  as  to  show 
the  white,  it  will  be  almost  infallible. 

Small  Frogs  are  an  excellent  bait  for  both  trout  and 
chub.  In  baiting  with  them,  be  careful  only  to  take  up 
a  little  of  the  back  skin  on  the  hook,  so  as  not  to  impede 
their  motions,  and  they  will  be  found  the  more  attractive. 

Large  Frogs  are  a  capital  bait  for  pike  when  fish  cannot 
be  procured.  In  baiting,  Izaak  Walton's  directions  are 
good  to  an  extent,  viz.  put  the  hook  in  at  the  mouth  and 
out  at  the  gills,  and  then  tie  one  of  the  hind  legs  above 
the  upper  joint  to  the  wire  of  the  hook.  I  think,  however, 
a  better  plan  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  gills  at  all,  but 
pass  the  hook  through  the  under  lip  and  so  through  to 
the  leg. 

Rats^  Mice^  and  Small  Birds  are  also  good  bait  for 
pike.  The  two  first  make  a  good  bait  stuffed  with  suffi- 
cient lead  within  to  make  them  swim  properly,  and  one 
good  hook  sticking  out  of  the  after  part  of  the  belly. 
Failing  in  procuring  the  skins,  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
water-rat  can  be  made  from  a  bit  of  the  skin  of  a  cow's 
tail.  But  these  baits  need  never  be  resorted  to  when  live 
or  dead  fish  can  be  obtained.     The  best 

Fish  Baits  are :  for  pike,  the  roach,  dace,  bleak,  and 
gudgeon  ;  for  trout,  a  small  dace,  bleak,  gudgeon,  loach, 
minnow,  and  even  bull  head.  Fish  baits  should  be  kept 
in  a  corfe  with  plenty  of  gratings  in  it.  A  corfe  is  simply 
a  large  box  made  of  stout  elm  or  oak  timber,  and  shaped 
rather  like  the  bow  of  a  boat.  This  bow  has  a  chain  and 
anchor  to  it,  so  as  to  secure  it  in  its  place.  There  are 
usually  gratings  at  the  bows  and  on  the  under  part  as  well 
as  at  the  back  and  on  the  top.  The  latter  two  admit 
plenty  of  air.  The  corfe  should  be  kept  in  a  running 
stream,  and  in  sunny  weather  it  should  be  put  in  a  cool 
shady  place.  It  should  now  and  then  be  cleaned,  and  the 
gratings  freed  from  obstructions,  and  the  fish  should  be 
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occasionally  fed  with  a  handful  of  bread  crumbs,  chopped 
worms,  or  maggots,  for  fish  cannot  live  for  ever  upon 
nothing,  though  they  will  live  some  time.  If  the  fish  be 
thus  properly  attended  to,  and  the  dead  and  sickly  ones 
picked  out  daily,  they  will  live  and  do  well  in  confinement 
for  a  long  time.  Near  the  mouth  of  a  drain  is  a  favourite 
place  for  small  fry,  and  a  good  place  for  the  bait-net.  In 
cold  weather  they  take  to  the  deeper  streams,  and  are 
difficult  to  procure.  In  floods  they  must  be  sought  in 
eddies  and  any  quiet  spot.  In  the  winter,  minnows  are 
difficult  to  find  in  rivers.  At  this  time  they  are  usually 
packed  away  in  thousands  in  some  small  hole  imder  a 
root  or  bank  in  some  little  tributary  brook,  or  up  some 
large  pipe  drain.  There  are  various  ways  of  preserving 
baits.  One  is  to  salt  them,  but  this  so  discolours  them 
and  makes  them  so  soft  that  it  is  objectionable.  The 
next  is  to  preserve  a  lot  in  a  wide-necked  bottle  or  jar, 
pack  them  pretty  tight,  and  fill  up  with  spirits  of  wine. 
Gin  will  do,  but  spirits  of  wine  does  much  better.  The 
other  way  is  to  paint  them  thinly  over  with  glycerine. 
Either  of  the  last  methods  preserves  the  colour  and 
toughens  the  bait. 

Paste  is  made  of  bread  cnunb  or  flour ;  I  prefer  flour, 
worked  up  with  a  little  water  and  clean  hands.  It  may 
be  made  plain  or  sweetened  with  honey,  or  flavoured 
to  fancy,  or  even  coloured  with  pigments.  Cover  the  hook 
with  it ;  some  work  up  wool  with  it  to  keep  it  better  on 
the  hook.     Roach,  carp,  and  other  fish  afi^ect  pastes. 

Pearl  Barley ^  boiled,  makes  an  excellent  bait  for  roach, 
and  when  the  fish  are  inclined  to  take  paste,  they  will 
take  pearl  barley ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overboil  it, 
or  it  becomes  too  soft  to  stay  long  on  the  hook. 

Boiled  Wlteat  or  Barley  must  be  boiled  until  the  outer 
skin   bursts,  which  takes   some   time — often   two  hours. 
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Wheat  is  a  good  bait  for  roach,  and  barley  is  used  in 
Norfolk  to  ground  bait  for  bream. 

Cheese  forms  a  good  bait  for  a  change  with  chub  or 
barbel.  Cut  it  up  in  morsels  of  the  size  of  small  goose- 
berries, and  use  pretty  much  like  paste. 

SUkweed. — Greville  F.,  in  his  exhaustive  little  work 
on  the  roach,  recommends  this  soft,  silky  weed,  found  on 
the  bottom  on  stones,  &c.,  to  be  lapped  on  the  hook,  and 
speaks  of  several  good  takes  being  made  with  it.  I  never 
tried  it,  but  make  no  doubt  that  the  roach  as  a  vegetarian 
would  at  times  favour  it. 

Shrimps  are  a  capital  bait  for  salmon,  and  also  for 
other  fish.     They  should  be  boiled,  of  course. 

The  provender  of  fishes  is  endless  in  its  items,  and 
almost  anything  edible  may  be  converted  into  a  bait. 
For  example,  fish  will  dine  very  much  like  humans — say 
upon  fish,  beef,  bacon,  and  peas,  and  bread  and  cheese  ; 
bacon  being  a  capital  bait  at  times  for  barbel,  and  raw  beef 
by  no  means  unattractive ;  peas  for  carp,  bread  for  roach, 
and  cheese  for  chub. 

BEOIPES  AND  NOTABILIA. 

To  dye  Out  and  Feathers. — First  moisten  it  well,  then 
dilute  some  ink  slightly  with  water,  and  steep  the  gut  in 
it :  if  only  a  light  colour  be  required,  for  a  short  time ;  if 
darker,  for  a  longer  period.  This  gives  a  blue.  For  an 
amber,  a  very  light  discolouration  may  be  obtained  by 
steeping  in  tea  or  cofifee  lees,  and  a  deeper  colour  by  using 
the  water  in  which  walnut  shucks  have  been  steeped.  For 
a  green,  boil  a  piece  of  green  baize,  and  put  the  gut  in  the 
liquor  while  it  is  warm.  Formerly  the  dying  of  feathers 
and  wools  was  a  great  mystery ;  but  the  introduction  of 
Judson's  simple  dyes  has  dissipated  all  that,  and  any  person 
can  now,  by  following  the  directions  contained  on  the 
bottles,  dye  their  own  feathers  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
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colours  or  their  commoner  combinations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, still  certain  colours — olives,  fiery  browns,  &c,  &c^ 
produced  by  natural  dyes,  as  crottle,  &c.,  which  are  much 
required  in  salmon  flies,  and  much  affected  by  the  fish, 
which  are  outside  Judson  altogether.  In  these  cases  the 
angler  must  get  his  stuff  ready  dyed. 

To  dre88  Lines. — ^Take  equal  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil 
and  copal  varnish,  and  steep  the  line  in  it  till  well  soaked 
and  then  hang  it  out  to  dry,  clearing  off  all  the  refuse 
dressing  with  a  piece  of  rag.  When  the  line  is  dry,  repeat 
the  operation.  Some  eschew  varnish  as  being  too  brittle, 
using  a  table-spoonful  of  gold  size  to  a  wine-glass  of  oil 
instead.  Gold  size  dries  up  the  dressing  more  or  less 
quickly,  as  the  quantity  is  increased  or  diminished.  Boiled 
oil,  with  a  knob  of  resin,  makes  a  useful  dressing,  and  dries 
quickly,  but  is  sticky  when  warm,  and  is  rather  brittle. 
India-rubber  dressing  will  be  found  preservative,  which  is 
not  always  the  case  with  varnish  and  oil  dressings,  as  these 
often  bum  and  injure  the  line.  Cut  up  some  white  india- 
rubber  in  small  chips,  and  dissolve  it  in  turps  ;  dress  the 
line  with  it,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  it  makes  a  capital 
dressing,  but  it  takes  some  time  to  lose  its  stickiness.  All 
lines  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  hard  before  using,  or 
the  dressing  comes  off  speedily.  The  great  point  in  the 
dressing  of  lines  for  the  dressing  to  stand  wear  is  to  have 
the  line  plaited  as  openly  and  loosely  as  possible,  so  that 
the  dressing  may  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  line. 
Many  lines  are  plaited  so  tightly  that  the  dressing  never 
reaches  beyond  the  surface,  whence  it  speedily  scrapes  off 
again,  leaving  the  line  worse  than  before  it  was  dressed. 

Varnish  for  Tackle^  Hook  Dressings^  dec. — Break  up 
some  small  shellac,  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  dissolve  it 
thoroughly  in  strong  spirits  of  wine ;  paint  the  dressing 
over  with  it,  and  hang  it  in  some  warm  spot  to  dry,  which 
it  does  speedily.  Before  using,  shake  up  the  varnish  and 
see  that  the  dressing  is  thoroughly  dry.     It  is  also  ad  vis- 
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able  not  to  iise  the  tackle  until  the  dressing  is  properly 
dry  and  hard,  or  it  turns  white.  Sealing  wax  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  same  way,  but  it  does  not  make  nearly  as 
durable  a  varnish. 

Varnish  for  Rods. — ^The  best  varnish  for  rods  is  the 
*best  coachmakers'  varnish.'  Two  coats  of  this  are  ample, 
but  the  first  coat  must  be  quite  dry  before  the  other  is 
laid  on. 

Liquid  Wax. — Dissolve  some  cobblers'  wax  in  spirits  of 
wine,  shake  it  up,  and  lay  on  with  a  feather.  This  is  very 
useful  with  frayed  or  weak  silk,  when  tying  a  neat  and 
delicate  fly,  as  the  spirit  evaporates,  but  the  wax  remains 
on  the  silk. 

White  Wax, — Take  two  oimces  of  the  best  resin  and  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  beeswax,  simmer  them  together  in 
a  pipkin  for  ten  minutes  ;  add  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
tallow,  and  simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  pour 
the  mass  out  into  a  basiil  of  water,  and  work  it  up  with 
the  fingers  until  perfectly  pliable.  A  very  useful  and 
tenacious  wax. 

Dry  or  Brittle  Cobblers'  Waa. — If  the  wax  be  too  brittle 
or  dry,  add  the  smallest  possible  morsel  of  tallow,  and  work  it 
up  with  the  cobblers'  wax,  and  it  soon  becomes  soft  and  usable. 

Qreasdess  Wax. — Eogan,  the  tackle-maker  of  Bally- 
shannon,  Ireland,  has  brought  out  a  wax  which  is  without 
grease.  He  says  that  in  many  of  the  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate floss  silks  the  grease  of  the  wax  works  through  and 
discolours  them,  and  this  wax  being  without  grease  pre- 
vents that.  It  is  a  very  good  wax,  and  being  neatly  be- 
stowed in  little  wooden  boxes  is  handy  to  carry.  Though 
I  know  the  substances  which  it  is  made  of,  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  give  them,  as  Eogan  sells  the  wax  himself. 

Indior-rubber  Olue,  used  to  mend  waterproof  boots 
and  stockings,  by  sticking  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  over 
a  crack — is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  india-rubber 
dressing  for  lines,  by  dissolving  india-rubber,  cut  small. 
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in  turps.  For  this  the  black  rubber  is  preferred,  and  the 
mixture  is  stronger  and  thicker  than  for  line-dressing. 

CemerU  far  Aquariurna,  <fec. — Melt  some  resin  in  a 
pipkin,  and  while  simmering  stir  in  by  degrees  about  one- 
half  the  same  quantity  of  putty ;  pour  it  on  hot. 

To  dress  Water  Boots. — Beesvrax,  tallow,  and  black  var- 
nish, or  tar,  which  is  preferred  by  some,  should  be  melted 
t<^ether  and  rubbed  into  the  boots  before  the  fire,  so  as  to 
melt  it  into  the  cracks  thoroughly. 

To  keep  Moth  from  Feathers. — ^Pepper  them  well  with 
white  pepper,  and,  above  all,  keep  them  from  the  damp. 
Expose  valuable  feathers  to  the  air  now  and  then.  Chopped 
tobacco-leaf  is  a  capital  preservative,  and  a  little  strewed 
in  the  fly-book  is  very  efficacious.  Camphor  is  good  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  but  it  soon  dissolves,  and  is  very  expen- 
sive too.     Cedar  chips  are  said  to  be  good. 

To  pack  Trout. — ^Dry  them  thoroughly,  and  pack  them 
in  dry  straw.  If  for  a  long  journey,  gut  them,  and  dust 
the  inside  with  pepper.  Sting-nettles  are  said  to  preserve 
the  colour  for  a  short  journey ;  but  never  use  grass,  as  any- 
thing damp  is  not  desirable. 

To  stain  Gi/mp. — Bright  brass  gimp  is  very  easily  seen 
by  the  fish.  To  discolour  it  soak  it  in  a  solution  of  bi- 
chlorate  of  platinum  mixed  with  water  (I  of  platinum  to 
8  or  10  of  water) ;  then  dry  before  the  fire.  ('  Book  of 
the  Pike,'  p.  97.)  The  solution  must  be  foil  weak  how- 
ever, as  it  is  so  powerful  that  it  destroys  the  gimp  very 
quickly.  I  once  spoilt  several  traces  and  flights  with  it. 
They  became  as  rotten  as  tinder. 

TreatmeTit  of  Boots,  WaterproofSj  &c. — Neither  boots 
nor  coats  must  be  put  too  near  the  fire.  They  may  be 
safely,  and  with  advantage,  placed  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  it ;  but  the  best  of  servants  are  careless  about  this, 
and  boots  worth  many  pounds  are  constantly  destroyed  by 
hasty  drying.  John  does  not  think  of  it  over  night,  and 
when  the  boots  are  wanted  in  the  morning  they  are  damp. 
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Then  comes  the  fire  to  work,  and  kmc  iUoB  lachrymce. 
The  Bun,  if  you  can  make  use  of  him,  is  a  much  safer 
medium;  turn  the  boots  down  as  far  as  you  can,  prop 
them  open  with  sticks,  and  let  the  sun's  rays  strike  down 
into  them.  Never  allow  your  mackintoakes  to  he  hung  up 
on  a  peg^  for  more  mackintoshes  are  spoilt  by  this  plan 
than  by  all  the  wear  you  can  give  them.  The  p^  point 
cracks  the  rubber  by  stretching  it,  and  a  new  mackintosh 
is  often  rendered  leaky  in  one  night.  Even  if  hung  up 
by  the  loop,  which  is  appended  to  them  for  that  purpose, 
there  is  a  heavy  drag  upon  two  points,  which  will,  sooner 
or  later,  produce  the  same  result.  I  always  spread  mine 
over  a  chair  back,  or  fold  up  and  put  it  away  in  a  cup- 
board when  not  wanted.  Never  mind  what  water-proofers 
say  about  hanging  up.  Bepairing  is  their  business,  and 
wearing  out  is  yours.  Many  a  time  have  I  got  wet  through 
with  a  nearly  new  mackintosh,  and  from  no  other  reason 
than  a  minute  peg  split,  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  point. 

Dry  Lines. — All  lines  and  nets  after  using  should  be 
spread  out,  or  hung  up,  to  dry.  A  trolling  or  fly  line  can 
be  unwound,  and  either  wound  round  the  back  of  a  chair 
or  laid  upon  the  sideboard  in  loose  coils ;  but  by  no  means 
put  them  away  in  the  least  damp,  or  when  you  use  them 
again  they  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  rotten  and 
useless. 

To  preserve  Out^  SiUc^  Tinsel^  &c. — Neither  keep  it  in 
too  dry  or  rather  warm  a  place,  lest  it  become  brittle,  nor 
in  a  damp  place,  where  it  will  become  rotten.  Do  not 
expose  it  either  to  the  air  more  than  possible  or  to  the 
sun,  for  light  appears  to  have  a  very  deleterious  effect  upon 
gut  and  silk ;  a  hank  of  gut  exposed  in  a  shop-window 
speedily  gets  rotten  and  unreliable.  I  usually  coil  the 
gut  and  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  flannel  and  put  it  away  in 
a  box  till  required.  The^same  may  be  gaid  of  tying  silks 
precisely,  while  tinsel  must  be  kept  in  the  dark  to  pre- 
serve its  colour.     It  may  be  partially  restored  by  wetting 
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the  fingers  with  a  little  spirit,  and  drawing  the  tinsel  be- 
tween them  repeatedly ;  but  it  never  attains  its  pristine 
brilliance.  Very  dim  tinsel  in  some  old  fly,  which  it  may 
be  thought  desirable  to  give  one  more  trial  to,  may  be 
brightened  up  by  the  application  of  a  knife. 

Old  Flies  or  Hooks  Drawvng. — ^Many  an  old  fly  or  hook 
will  draw,  that  is,  the  gut  will  draw  away  from  the  hook 
when  first  used.  But  dry  gut  will  draw  when  wet  will 
not.  Therefore,  before  using,  or  even  testing,  such  mate- 
rials, soak  them  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  fact  of  their 
being  trustworthy  or  the  reverse  may  easily  be  ascertained 
for  a  certainty.  Gut  will  seldom  draw,  however,  if  the 
extreme  end  is  bitten  or  flattened. 

OH  for  Hooks. — Oil  used  for  preservii^  hooks,  swivels, 
&c.  from  rust  should  be  boiled,  so  that  if  there  be  any 
water  in  it  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  it  evaporates  in  the 
steam,  and  the  oil  is  purified.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
hook  points  will  often  suffer  from  rust  in  spite  of  the  oil. 

To  disengage  Screws  or  Ferrules. — When  any  metal- 
work  of  this  kind  has  become  strongly  fixed,  instead  of 
employing  oil  to  loosen  it,  use  creosote ;  this  is  so  very 
volatile  and  penetrating  that  it  will  find  its  way  easUy 
when  oil  is  quite  useless. 

Marine  Glue  will  often  be  found  very  serviceable  in 
covering  weak  splices  and  securing  ties,  as  it  becomes 
extremely  hard,  is  yet  elastic,  and  will  not  crack,  and  is 
quite  impermeable  to  wet  even  imder  the  hardest  work, 
which  few  varnishes  are  capable  of  imdergoing.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  it  on  neatly  ;  the  best  plan  is  to  pass  a  hot 
iron  over  it. 

I  have  now  brought  the  angler  to  the  end  of  my  in- 
structions, and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  him 
any  useful  knowledge  my  end  will  have  been  accomplished. 
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Angling  Literatore,  page  2 
Artificial  flies  for 
Lake  trout,  245 

General  trout  flies,  240.  The 
Francis^Wickham's&ncy-fCoach- 
man,  HoflBand's  fancy,  governor, 
the  Edmead,  GreenweU's  gloiy, 
grouse  hackle,  partridge  hackle, 
soldier  palmer. 
Monthly  hst  of 

March, — The  February  red, 
the  blue  dun,  early  blue  dun, 
red  spinner,  March  brown,  cow- 
dung,  needle  brown,  red  and 
bladk  palmers,  196 

April. — Yellow  dun,  brown 
spinner,  large  yellow  dun,  little 
iron  blue,  jenny  spinner,  black 
gnat,  hawthorn,  gravel  bed, 
sand-fly,  grannom,  sedge-fly, 
quill  gnat,  207 

May. — Stone  fly,  oak  fly, 
little  sky  blue,  the  alder,  pale 
evening  dun,  little  yellow  May 
fly,  217 

June. — Green  drake,  grey 
drake,  coch-y-bondu.  Bracken 
clock  or  fernwebb,  fern  fl^, 
yellow  Sally,  barm  fly,  fcBtid 
brown,  caperer,  221 

July, — The  red  and  black 
ants,  the  house  fly,  brown  skip- 
jack, or  Hammond's  adopted, 
the  wrentail,  the  white  moth, 
the  brown  moth,  green  midge, 
blue  midge,  the  ashy  dun,  July 
dun,  black  and  brown  silver 
horns,  231 


ABT 

Artiflcial  flies  for 

August. — ^August    dun,    the 
cinnamon,  236 

Sept. — The  whirling  dun,  the 
willow  fly,  237 
Salmon  flies,  333 

The     Anthony     (yellow     and 

orange),  413 
Baker,  339 
Beauly,  373 

Berrington's  favourite,  427 
Bittern,  428 
Black  and  yellow,  339 

—  and  teal,  341 
Black  dog,  379 
Black  Joe,  434 
Blackwall,  431 
Blue  jay,  424 
Britannia,  341 
Butcher,  338,  365 
Butcher  fly,  422 
Canary,  366 
Candlestick-maker,  339 
Captain,  430,  435 
Childers,  339 
Chimney-sweep,  439 
Cinnamon,  443 

Claret  (or  fiery  brown),  340, 401 
Cock  of  Heullan  Falls,  435 
Colonel,  335,  435 
Denison,  the,  357 
Dhoon  fiy,  362 
Doctor,  335 

—  silver,  ib. 
Doctor  Kenealy,  440 
Drake  wing.  344 

Duke  of  Sutheriand,  362 
Don  wing,  344 
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Aitiflcial  Sftlmon  fUen^cont. 
Duriiam  ranger,  843 
Busty  miller,  849 
EagK854 
Erlj,  423 
Garibaldi,  424 
Gledwing,  or  redwing,  852 
Golden  oliTe,  424 

—  riv«r,  436 
Goldfinch,  848 
Grace,  423 
Green  grouse,  424 

—  king,  380 

—  malUrd,  443 
Guinea  hen,  340 
Hi^ilander,  369 
H.  I.  a,  396 
Hornet,  427 
Inchiqnin,  408 
Indian  crow,  865 
Jock  Scott,  844 
John  Scott,  872 
Judge,  422 
Lascelles,  364 
lAzfoffd,864 
Lion,  882 
McGildowny,  423 
Major,  336 
Namsen,  341 
O'DoQOghue,  896 
Oliye,  386 

Orange  and  grouse,  398 
Owenmore,  we,  401 
Parson,  337,  392 
Policeman,  882 
Popham,  841 
Powell's  fancy,  428 
Priest,  368 
Prince  of  Wales,  486 
Purple  king,  3»9 
Ramsbottom's  parson,  442 
The  Ranger  (black),  386 

—  (blue),  337 
The  Boyal,  381 
SaTille,  436 
Shannon,  301,  408 
Sir  Francis  Sykes,  368 
Sir  Richard,  346 
Snow  fly,  368 

Spey  dog,  389 
Spider,  414 
Switching  Sandy,  863 
Tartan,  863,  380 
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Artificial  Salmon  flies — eont. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  397 

Toppj,  346 

Trewem  Tickler,  483 

The  Wasps,  880 

Waterwitch,  382 

Welshman's  faiiy,  430 

White  tip,  846 

White  wing,  346 

The  Wilkinson,  346 

Winesop  black,  443 

Yellow  Rough,  388 

Yellow   and  scarlet  mallard, 
442 
Sea-trout  flies,  416 
Stewart's  flies,  248 
Trout  flies,  186 

Alder,  ororlfly,  219 

Ashy  dun,  234 

August  dun,  236 

Barm  fly,  or  nobbier,  230 

Black  ant,  232 

—  gnat,  214 

—  palmer,  206 

Blue  dun,  hare's  ear,  &c,  197 

early,  198 

Blue  midge,  234 

Brown  bent.    See  Wrentail 

—  moth,  284 

—  skipjack,  or  Hammond's 
adopted,  232 

—  spinner,  208 
Caperer,  281 
Cinnamon,  236 
Coachman,  241 

Cob  fly.    See  March  Brown 
Coch-y-bondu,  or  Bracken  clock. 

&c,  228 
Cocktail    See  Blue  Dun 
Cow  dung,  or  lion  fly,  201 
Downhill    See  Oak  Fly 
Edmead,  242 
February  red,  196 
Fern  fly,  229 
Fcetid  brown,  230 
Francis,  240 
Goremor,  242 
Grannom,  or  greentail,  216 
Grayel  bed,  or  spder-fly.  215 
Green  drake.    See  May  Fly 
Green  midge,  234 
Greenwell's  glory,  242 
Grey  drake,  228 
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Artificial  Trout  flies— «m<. 

HanuDDond's      adopted.       See 

Brown  Skipjack 
Hare's  ear.    See  Blue  Dun 
*  Hawthorn  fly,  214 

Hofifland's  fancy,  242 

House  fly,  282 

Jenny  spinner,  218 

July  duD,  235 

Little  blue,  or  sky  blue,  219 

—  iron  blue,  209 

Little  yeUow  May  fly,  220 
March  brown,  or  cob  fly,  200 
May  fly,  or  green  drake,  221 
Needle  brown,  or  Spanish  needle, 

202 
Nobbier.    See  Barm  Fly 
Oak  fly,  or  Downhill,  218 
Orl  fly.    See  Alder 
Pale  erening  dun,  220 
Partridge  hackle,  242 
Peacock  fly,  206 
Quill  gnat,  216 
Red  ant,  231 

—  palmer,  203 

—  spinner,  196 
Sand  fly,  215 
Sedge  fly,  216 

Silver  horns  (black  and  brown) 

235 
Sky  blue.    See  Little  Blue 
Spanish    needle.     See    Needle 

Brown 
Spent  gnat.    See  Quill  Gnat 
Spider  fly.    See  Gravel  Bed 
Stone  fly,  217 
Whirling  dun,  237 
White  moth,  233 
Wickham's  fancy,  241 
WiUow  fly,  238 

Wrentail,  Brown  bent,  &c.,  238 
Yellow  dun,  207 
larger,  208 

—  Sally,  229 
Artiflcial  perch  baits,  98 

—  pike  baits,  131 

—  spinners,  117 

B 

Baiting-needle,  127,  plate  vi. 
Bait  table,  489  et  aeq. 
Bank-fishing,  5 


DTE 

Barbel-fishing,  49 
Beetles,  494 

Beetle-fishing,  267,  plate  ix. 
Bleak-fishing,  21 

Blow  line.    See  Live  Fly  Fishing 
Blowing  the  trumpet,  28 
Boiled  wheat  and  barley,  496 
Bottom-fishing,  1 
Bream-fishing,  73 


Carp-fishing,  76 

Casting  fioat  tackle,  68,  plate  viii. 

—  line  for  trout,  147 
for  salmon,  313 

—  spinning  bait,  122 

—  trout  fly,  156 

—  salmon  fly,  315 

—  worm,  275 
Caddis,  192 

Cement  for  aquariums,  &c,  500 

Chapman's  spinner,  118,  plate  v. 

Cheese  bait,  57,  497 

Chub-fishipg,  37 

Clay-ball  fishing,  56,  plate  ii. 

Clearing  ring,  12,  plat«  i. 

Clod-fishing  for  eels,  89 

Cockchafer,  44,  46,  494 

Cockroach,  494 

Colonel  Hawker^s  tackle.  See  Sal- 
ter's Tackle 

Cork  fioats,  3,  18,  130,  &c.,  plate  ii. 

Crab,  or  creeper  fishing,  264,  494 

Crawfish  tail,  46 

Creosote  for  loosening  screws,  &c., 
502 

Cricket,  the,  494 


Dace-fishing,  35 

Daping,  or  dabbing  for  chub,  43 

for  trout,  257 

Disgorger,  127,  plate  vi. 

Dress  for  fishing,  179 

Dressing  for  lines,  498 

Drop-mmnow,  286 

Dropper  lines,  how  to  fasten,  &c,  148, 

plate  iii. 
Dry  fly-fishing,  177 
Dry  lines,  501 
Dye  gut,  497 
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EEL 

£ 

Eel-fishing.  87 

Entomological  system,  the,  186 

Ephemene,  the,  193 


Femiles,  809 

Fish  baits,  119,495 

Flight  for  spinning,  109 

Floats.    See  Cork  Floato 

Fly  books,  163 

Fly-dressing  (tront),  456,  plate  xiv. 

(salmon),  463,  plate  xv. 

Francis's  spinning  tackle,  116,  279, 

plate  iy. 
French  style  of  barbel  fishing,  56 
Frog-fishing,  45,  131 
Frogs,  large  and  small,  495 


Gaff,  the,  12 

General  fiies.    See  Artificial  Flies 

Gentles.    See  Maggots 

Gimp,  to  stain,  500 

Gorge-fishing  for  pike,  127 

Grapnell,  or  drag,  12,  plate  i. 

Grasshopper,  or  grub  fishing,  296, 

494,  plate  ix. 
Grayling-fishing,  291 
Greaves,  492 
Ground  baits,  732 
Grubs,  492,  493 
Gudgeon  fishing,  19 
Gut,  to  dye,  497 
—  to  preserve,  501 


Hoarder's  plan6-conTex  bait,  132 
Hung-up  in  casting  the  fly,  169 
Hook  knife  for  cutting  twigs,  170, 

plate  i. 
Hooks,  a  chapter  on,  476  et  acq, 

—  drawing,  502 

—  oil  for,  t6. 


Indiarubber  glue,  499 

J 

Jiggering,  328 


OTT 
E 


Knots  and  hitches,  various,  plate  iiL 
Kelt  grayling,  298 


Lake-fishing,  250 

Lake-trout  flies.    See  Artificial  Flies 

Lampem  bait,  58 

Landing  nets,  11,  plate  i. 

Lead  for  spinning,  104,  plate  It. 

Lea  rods.    See  Rods 

Ledger  tackle,  54,  plate  i. 

Ledger-fishing,  54,  80 

Leeches,  493 

Length  of  cast  in  spinning,  122 

—  of  trout  fiy,  157 

—  of  salmon  fly,  317 

Lines  bottom-fishing,  15 ;  Notting- 
ham, 62 ;  spinning,  108 ;  trout  fiy, 
149 ;  salmon,  312 

Live-baiting  (pike),  130,  plate  vi. 

Live-bait  kettle,  11,  plate  i. 

Live -fly  fishing,  257 

casting,  259 

List  of  fiies.    See  Artificial  Flies 

M 

Maggots,  26,  491 

Maggot  fishing,  297 

Marine  glue,  502 

Mice,  495 

Minnow  tackles,  284,  plate  viii. 

Minnow   spinning.      See   Spinning 

for  Trout  in  small  streams 
Moth  in  feathers,  500 
Multiplying  winch,  152 

N 
Natural  history  of  trout  fiies,  191 
Night-fishing  with  fiy,  181 
Norfolk  baits,  7 

—  angling,  13 
Notabilia.    See  Recipes,  &c 
Nottingham  angling,  61 

— spinning  tackle,  107,  115,  plate  r. 


Oil  for  hooks,  502 
Old  fiies,  i6. 
Otter  lure,  the,  98 
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P 
Palmers,  493,  the  theoiy  of,  208 
Partail-fUhing,  291 
•  Paste  bait,  29,  496 
Patemostering,  94,  plate  ir. 
Pennell's  spiniuDg  tackle,  1 15,  plate 

iv. 
Pearl  barley,  496 
Perrii-fishiDg,  90 
Phryganida,  the,  194 
Pike  fishing,  100 

—  float,  plate  ii. 

—  fly,  138 

—  gag  and  pliers,  127,  plate  i« 
Plumbing  the  depth,  8 
Plummets,  t6.,  plate  i. 
Pond-fishing,  3 

Pope  fishing,  21 

Pouching  the  bait  (pike),  128 

Punt-fishing,  13 

Preserving  fish  baits,  120,  280,  495 


Rats,  495 

Recipes  and  notabilia,  497 
Refraction  of  the  water,  180 
Rivers,  for  which  lists  of  flies  have 
been  given: — * 

«The  Annan,  350 

»Awe,  364 

tBallycroy,  401 

tBann,  424 

♦Beauly,  378 

tBlackwater  (Cork),  415 

t—  (Kerry),  419 

*Bladenoch,  348 

fBandon,  415 

♦Brora,  371 

tBush,  422 

tCaragh,  417 

tConn  (Lake),  399 

tConnemara  (Rivers  and  Lakes), 
404 

*Conon,  359 

SConway,  431 

fCorthy,  432 

*Cree,  347 

tCurrane(Lake)or'Waterville,  417 

•Dee  (Aberdeen),  351 

*—  (Kirkcudbright),  347 


ElV 

§Dee  (Welsh),  437 
*Deveron,  356 
*Don,  355 
§Dovey,  430 
*Eam,  385 
§Eden,  489 
t£me,  392 
$Esk,438 
tFem  (Lake),  407 
*Findhom,  374 
tFlesk,  411 
»Forth,  388 
tGalway,  391 
*Ghirnr  (Perth),  383 
»—  (L.  Ness),  367 
tGill  (Lake),  397 
^Helmsdale,  872 
SHodder,  442 
tlnchiquin,  406 
♦Isla,  383 
tKillamey,  411 
tLaune,  412 
*Laxford,  364 
tLee,413 
tLennan,  407 
*Lochy,  360 
*Luce,  348 
§Lune,  441 
*Lyon,  384 
tMelvin  (Lake),  396 
^Minnick,  347 
tMoy,  397 
♦Ness,  356 
*Nith,  360 
tNore,  421 
*Orchy.  353 
tOwenmore,  401 
♦Oykel,  370 
§Ribble,  442 
tSbannon,  407 
♦Shin,  369 
*Spey,  388 
♦Stinchar,  349 
tSuir,  419 
§Tave,  433 
§Tawe,  444 
*Tay,  378 
*Teith,  386 
♦Thurso,  361 
jfTivey,  434 
§Torridge,  444 


Biven  marked  •  are  Scotch,  t  Irisb,  and  9  Welsh  or  English  riverB. 
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Riyers,  for  which  lisU  of  flies  hare 
been  given — cont. : 

{Towey,  434 

•Tummtil,  383 

*Tweed,  343 

|Tyne,443 

lUsk,  426 

|Wye,  428 
Koach-fishing,  22 
Rods.    Bottom-fishing,  14 ;  Lea,  1 7 ; 

Nottingham,  62 ;  spinning,  107 ; 

trout  fiy,  141 ;  salmon,  306 
Rndd-fishing,  84 
Ruffe.    See  Pope 
Running,  or  reel  lines.    See  Lines 

S 
Salmon-fishing,  308 

—  flies.    See  Artificial  Flies 
Salter's  minnow  tackle,  285 
Scratchings.    See  Greaves 
Sea-trout  fishing,  330 
Selection  of  tront  flies,  a,  244 
Shade-flshing.    See  Daping 
Silkweed,  30,  407 

Single  hair,  15,  25 
Sinking  and  drawing  for  roach,  30 
Sinking  the  fly,  175 
Slider-float,  the,  69,  plate  ii. 
Slugs  and  snails,  494 
Small  birds,  495 
Sniggling  eels,  88,  plate  ri. 
Spearing  eels,  ib. 

Spinning,  103, 278, 283,  plates  It.  and 
yiii. 

—  tackles,  baited  various,  plate  ▼. 
Splices,  309 

Spoon-fishing,  132 
Stewart's  flies.    See  Artificial  Flies 
Stewart's  worm  tackle,  271,  273,  and 
plate  viii. 


WOR 

Still    water     fishing.     See    Pond 

Fishing 
Stream-fishing,  4 
Sulky  fish,  327 
—  lakes,  256 

Swim,  how  to  choose,  &c..  6 
Switching,  161,  319,  plate  xiv. 


Tackle-making,  454 

Tench-fishing,  83 

Thames  trout-fishing,  278 

Tight  corking,  57 

Tntce  for  spioning,  103,  plate  iv. 

Trolling.    See  Gorge  Fishing 

Trout  fishing,  138 

Trout  flies,  plate  of;  plate  vii. 

Trout,  how  to  pack,  500 


Varnish  tot  tackle,  rods,  &c.,  498, 499 
Vision,  powers  of^  in  trout,  179 

W 

Wasp  grub,  263,  296,  plate  ix. 

Wax-liquid,  white,  dry,  499 

Water  boots,  500 

Waterproofs,  ib. 

Whitling,  the.    See  Sea  Trout 

Winch's  bottom  fishing,  17  ;  Not- 
tingham, 61;  spinning,  108;  trout, 
152;  salmon,  311 

Wind  and  weather,  163 

Wood's  Chapman  spinner,  118, 
plate  i. 

Working  the  fly  for  trout,  158 

— salmon,  320 

Worms,  489 

Worm-fishing,  268 
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EODEEIOK:  MDERSOir  &  SOIfS, 

DUNKELD.  PERTHSHIEE. 

FISHING   TACKLE   MAKERS 

To  HbB  MA.JB8TT  THJI  QtTBXN  AND   ROTAL  FaHILT. 

Prize   Medal,  iDternational  Exhibition   1862,  for  very  great  excellence  in 
Salmon  and  Tront  Flies. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  RODS,  REELS,  LINES,  FLIES,  SALMON  AND  TROUT 
CASTLINES  AND  BUT,  Ac.  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  our  snperior  Salmon,  Ghnlse,  and  Tront  Greenheart 
Bods,  which  are  giving  great  satisfaction. 

ALL   THE    BEST   ARTIFICIAL    BAITS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 


ALSO  OUB  CKLEBRATKD 

GOLD  AND   SILVER  PHANTOM    MINNOWS, 

Which  have  been  so  snccessful  both  for  Salmon  and  Trout. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MADE  TO   PATTERN   OR   DESCRIPTION. 

From  our  long  practical  experience  of  the  Lakes  and  Bivers  in  the  North, 
our  selections  for  the  different  localities  can  be  relied  on. 

Orders  'per  Post  or  Telegram  jfwictuaUy  attended  to, 

FA.aa    BROTHERS, 

29  HAYMAMET,  LONDON, 

•   OBIGINAIi  MAKBIIS  OF  LEATHSB  'WATBBPBOOF 

FISHING  AND  SHOOTING  BOOTS. 


No.  16.  *  I  have  given  your  "Backstraps"  a  good  trial  over  this  wet  and 
rough  land,  and  find  them  all  I  should  wish,  as  they  are  perfectly  water- 
proof^ easy  for  walking,  and  in  fact  all  a  fisherman  or  shooter  can  desire ;  and 
I  shall  not  fSeul  to  recommend  them  to  all  my  friends,  as  they  are  aU  you  say 
of  them.— F.  W.  B.* 


Directions  for  Self- measurement  on  application. 
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TO   SALMON    AND   TROUT   ANGLERS. 
l^^QQ-RQ.     C.     Sc     IS,.     BROOTCB 

HmTt  great  pieman  in  IntrodDdnf 

THE   I>ESTIl,OYI]VG-   ANGEL,, 

the  oatwmrd  oonllinmtkm  of  whtoh  te  like  the  weUknown  *  AngA  lOnnow,'  bat  the  entliv 

tah  baing  in  one  ptooe  gtTee  soofa  ftdrantaffe  in  weigfat  and  atzVDgth,  that  it  will  piofaAtrfy 

•opanede  all  oCbcn  -whtta  snffldently  known.    Price  9s.  94.  each,  poat-tice. 

Address:  0.  A  S.  BBOOKB,  Taekle  Manufaeturers, 

STONEHOUSE,    PLYMOUTH. 

S.  ALLCOCK  &  Co, 

STAITDABD    WOEKB,    BEDDITCH, 

TRADE  aiix  Manafactnren  of  erwy  deecription  of 

SEA  and  RIVER  HOOKS,  TROUT  and  SALMON  LINES,  FISHING  REELS, 
FISHING  RODS,  ARTIFICIAL  BAITS,  CASTING  LINES,  dc, 

WHOLMAUI  AKD  BXPOBT. 

i^ffi»o»Tais^   OT*   sii.ic'woa^.c    our. 


Bevised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  8to.  price  Om  Gvinsi, 

BLAINE'S    RURAL    SPORTS 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  HUNTING,  SHOOTING, 
FISHING,  RACING,  &c 

With  600  Woodcnti  (20  by  J.  Lhbch). 


'BuLuni's  Bncydopwdia  of  banting, 
shooting,  fishing,  and  racing,  embraces  not 
merely  a  simple acooont,  butafnll  hlstmr  of 
erery  sabjeot,  ancient  and  modem,  connected 
with  rural  sports.  So  comprehensiTe  and 
varied  are  the  contents  of  this  new  edition, 
that  it  wonld  be  more  easy  to  say  what  it 
does  not  contain  than  give  eren  a  cursory 
▼lew  of  its  rich  store  of  intelllgenoe.  In  one 
nepect  the  work  is  a  perfect  natural  history; 
for  not  only  do  we  find  a  sdentiflo  account  of 
all  wild  and  domestic  animals,  their  habits, 
nature,  mode  of  ancient  and  modem  hunt- 
ing, but  eTerything  of  interest  connected 
with  oach.  The  department  of  Field  Sports 
is  particularly  copious,  and  embraces  some 
first-rate   articles  on  Guns  and  Gunnery, 


Greek  Fire,  Gunpowder,  and  all  those  detaSa 
directly  .and  reonotely  pertaining  to  tbe 
theme.  The  remarks  on  the  Brttdmg  «f 
Blood  Hones  amd  Stodt  are  eminently  valo- 
able,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  latest  ex- 
perience and  most  scientific  obaerratkMM 
on  this  important  mbject.  This  work  re- 
quirea  no  criticism  to  raise  its  popularity. 
By  the  sportsman,  tbe  agricultorist,  the 
breeder  of  stock,  the  country  gentlenum 
and  erery  one  who  takes  an  interest  In  natural 
history,  manly  sports  and  rural  pastiBMs, 
Hr.  Blade's  Enqfdoposdia  will  be  bailed 
with  satisfaction,  and  regarded  as  the  mmt 
elaborate  and  perfect  work  erer  yet  pablished 
on  Bnral  Sports.'  Bra^ 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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EATON   &    DELLER, 

MANTJFACTUEERS  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF 

FISHING  TACKLE, 

6  &  7  CROOKED  LANE,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 
ESTABIISHED  TWO  CEITTURIES. 


ALFRED    &    SON, 

MAHTTFACTUBBRS  OP  BVBRY  DBSOBIPTION  OP 

SUPERIOR  FISHING  RODS  AND  TACKLE. 

AliFRED'S  celebrated  Light  Cane  Thames  Punt  Eods,  21*. 
AliFKED'S  Trout  and  Dace  Flies,  2*.  per  dozen. 
AliFKED'S  Tackle  Cases,  furnished  complete,  from  10*.  6d.  to  100«. 
ALFRED'S  Folding  Cork  Cushions,  for  the  pocket,  1*.  6d.  ea.,  2s.  Sd.  per  pr. 
PabliahezB  of  •  Otter's  Gaida  to  Spinning  and  Trolling,'  1*.  (W.,  and  *  The  Modern  Angler,'  2*. 

54    MOORO-ATE    STREET,    LONDON, 

ESTABLISHED     1819. 


NETTINGS-FISHING,  GAME,  SPORTING. 

FISHING   LINES,    UTET   COBDS,   NETS. 
HILTON    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 

T)ABBIT  NETTINaS.-Our  Im- 
■■■•'  proved  flrst-claas  FLAX  NETS,  with 
Patent  Kink-proof  Runners,  from  20$.  per 
100  Yards  complete. 

rLABDBN  NETTINGS,  for  Seed, 
^*  Frolt  Trees,  Plants— against  Frost, 
Birds,  Id.  square  yard. 


QALMON  and  FISHING  NET- 
*^  TINU-S,  for  Sea  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

GAME  and  FOWLING  NET- 
TINGS, from  Bd.  per  yard. 


PHEASANT  and  POXTLTBY 
NETS,  for  Pen  and  Covert,  from  2d. 
per  yard,  from  our  Improved  Waterproof 
Hemp  and  Cotton  Cordage. 


WrUtfor  our  New  Lists  and  Samples, 


TO    SPORTSMEN    &    ANGLERS. 

THE  GLENCAR  HOTEL, 

Co.    h:er.r.y. 

MRS.  BREEN  continues  to  conduct  this  Hotel,  which  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  romantic  districts  of  Kerry.  The  sporting  and  fishing  opportunities 
and  accommodation  are  most  extensive.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with 
Salmon  and  Trout.  Nothing  is  left  undone  to  secure  the  personal  comfort  of 
the  Visitors.  The  Establishment  is  favoured  with  the  patronage  of  the  most 
distinguished  gentlemen  and  sportsmen  in  the  kingdom. 
Bough  Shooting  over  about  7,000  Acres;  Woodcook,  Snipe,  &c 
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The  Seventh  Edition,  with  20  Coloured  Plaiee,  in  8w>.,  price  \U, 

RONALD'S  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illugtrated  by  Coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect ; 
with'ObseiTationa  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing. 
The  whole  work  thoroughly  revised  by  an  experienced  Fly-Fisher,  and  tiie 
Plates  colotired  after  improved  patterns. 

*TheiutQnahi8toryofibasQlUailutf  not  yet  been  waited  oot,  at  ktftfOTE^  The 

only  attempt,  I  believe.  In  that  direction  Is  one  made  by  a  charming  book,  the  "  Fly-PJAer's 
Kntomology,"  which  should  be  in  evoty  good  angler's  library.'— Thm  SuBernroTK. 
London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


In  One  Volume,  poet  Svo,  with  about  80  Woodcute,  price  1 2<.  6d 

THE  SEA-FISHERMAN; 

Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  Uie  British  and 
other  Seas,  and  Bemarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and  Boating. 

By  J.  C.  WILCOCKS,  Tbionmouth. 
Third  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  in  great  part  re-written ;  with  numerous 
Illustrations  of  Leads,  Baited  Hooks,  Knots,  Nets.  Boats,  &c. 

*  A  thoroughly  practical  book.'— Bbix's  Lm  in  Imswm, 

*  It  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  reliable  work  on  aea-flahing  whiofa  has  yet  appeared.* 

TheFisu>. 

*  To  those  ivfao  intend  to  pmsoe  the  sport  of  sea-fishing,  Mr.  Wilcocks's  book  will  prove 
invalaabte.'  Lajcd  and  Watsb. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 

THE   OLD    FOURINHAND    DAYS. 


Second  Edition  now  ready.  With  12  lUustrations  from  Original  Paintinoe  hy 
H.  Aiken,  engraved  and  printed  in  Chromolithograph^  by  M,  and  N,  Hanhart, 
ill  medium  Svo.  price  21«. 

DOWN   THE   ROAD; 

OR,  EEMTNISOBNCBS  OF   A  GENTLEMAN   CX)ACHMAN. 
By  C.  T.  S.  BIKCH  BEYNARDSON. 

*  Whether  as  an  Interesting  souvenhr  of  the  past,  as  a  fund  of  that  racy  sort  of  anecdote 
which  used  to  flourish  on  the  road,  or  as  a  vade  mteum  for  amateur  whips  of  the  present 
generation,  Mr.  Reynardson's  book  seems  likely  to  prove  equally  popular.'  Globx. 

'  A  book  full  of  cheery  gossip  and  anecdote  abont  coaching,  which  is  sure  to  be  read  with 
oleasnre  by  many  a  veteran  to  whom  it  win  recall  the  past.  .  .  .  There  are  thousands  wbo 
win  uDon  reading  this  iMrlghtly- written  book,  recall  with  unmixed  pleasure  the  journeys  of 
their  ybuth.'  Standxbd. 

*  Materially  assisted  by  Aiken's  admirable  illustrations,  as  true  to  the  times  as  tiie  text, 
*  Down  the  Boad'  is  sure  to  find  favour  with  sportsmen.  ,  .  ,  The  book  stands  in  memorv  of 
an  HOC  wwwd  clean  away— of  manners  and  customs  now  as  obsolete  as  if  140  instead  of  40 
years  onWhad  elapsed  since  the  world  talked  and  thought  In  the  slang  of  the  road;  when 
there  were  inns  rather  than  hotels,  4w5.*  FiKLO. 

*  Those  who  like  ourselves  recollect  the  road  with  its  coach  and  four  hones,  and  the  dashing 
twst-chaiaes  and  the  wayside  inns,  and  the  hundred  and  one  market  towns  with  their 
antianated  carts  and  farming  conveyances,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Reynardson  for  having 
criven  ns  a  most  entertaining  series  of  reminisomces  of  rapid  travelling  before  railroads 
^•ere  known  or  invented.'  Bbll's  Lira  in  LoKDOac. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 

PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
Mistory^  Politics^  Historical  Memoirs^  &c. 

The  HISTOBY  of  EHOLAHD  from  the  Acceesion  of  James  the  SeconcL 
By  Lord  Maoaul^t. 

&rui>JWf^8  BDinoir,  3  toIb.  crown  8vo.  13«. 
TmorufB  Bimioir,  4  rola.  crown  8to.  16«. 
CAxaner  Bditiok,  8  vola.  post  Syo.  48«, 
LiBRABT  Edition,  5  toIb.  8to.  £4. 

lOSD  XACATTLAY'8  WOBKS.  Gompleta  and  Uniform  libiary 
Bdltion.  Bdited  by  bii  Sister,  Lady  TBBVKLTAir.  8  toIs.  8to.  with  Portrait 
price  £8. 5«.  doth,  or  £8.  St,  bonnd  in  tree-calf  by  Bivlire. 

The  HISTOBY  of  EHOLAND  from  the  Fall  of  Wohej  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  Jahes  A2iTH0inr  Fboudb,  M.A.  late  Vdlow 
of  Bzeter  College,  Oxford. 

LiBHART  BDmoN,  Twelre  Volnmea,  8vo.  price  £8.  I8s, 
OABiNKr  Edition,  Twelye  Ydumes,  crown  8vo.  price  lit. 

The  XVGLIBH  in  IBELAHD  in  the    EIGHTEXirTH  OEKTirBY. 

By  Jahxs  Axthght  Fbouds,  U.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
8  vols.  8to.  price  48#. 

JOITBHAL  of  the  BSIG17S  of  XIHO  OEOBGE   IV.  and    XING 

WILLIAM  lY.    By  the  late  Chablbs  C.  F.  Gbktillb,  Esq.    Bdited  by  Hsnbt 
BKBys,EBq.    Fifth  Edition.    8  Tola.  8to.  86 j. 
B2C0LLECTI0H8  and  SUGGESTIONS,    1818-1878.    S^r  John  Earl 
BlTSSBLL,  K.G.   New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8yo.  18r. 

On  PABLIAXENTABY  GOTEBNKENT  in  STGLAND;  its  Origin, 
Development,  and  Practical  Operation.  By  JkiTHSus  Todd,  Librarian  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1.  lit. 

The  CONSTITXITIONAL  HISTOBY  of  ENGLAND,  since  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  in.  1760—1860.  By  Sir  Thokas  Ebskinb  Mat,  K.C.B.  D.OJj. 
The  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    8  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  18«. 

OSXOCBACY  in  EITBOPE;  a  History.  By  Sir  Thomas  EnsKiNa 
Mat,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.    2  vols.  8vq.  {In  the  prett. 

The  NEW  BE70BXATI0N,  a  KarratiYe  of  the  Old  Catholic  Move- 
ment, from  1870  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  an  HistoriGai  Introdnction.  By 
TmGODoius.   Svo.  price  12«. 
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The  OXFOSD  BEV0B1CSB8  —  John  Colet,  Emsmns,  and  Tlunnat 
Kbn;  being  a  Hiatoiy  of  their  Fellow-wa^  By  Fbbuebzo  fiKKBOmi. 
fieoood  Idition,  enlaised.    8T0.1i«. 

LSCnrBBS  OB  the  HI8T0BT  of  SFGLAHB,  from  the  Eulieet  Times 
to  the  Death  of  mug  Bdwazd  IL  By  WDuam  Lohokav,  FJBwi.  With  Maps 
and  mmtntionB.    8to.  Us, 

The  XUTOBY  of  tho  UFX  tnd  TI1CX8  of  XDWABD  the  THIBB. 

By  WiLOAM.  LOHOMAV,  FJBJL.    with  9  Maps,  8  Plates,  and  10  Woodeuta. 
S  Tola.  8to.  28«i 
nrTBODVOTOBY  LXCTTTBES  on  XOBBBB  EISTOBY.     DeUvered 
in  Lent  Tenn,  1842 ;  with  the  Inangaral  Lecture  delivered  in  December  1841. 
By  the  Ber.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.    8yo.  price  7«.  M, 

WATXBLOO  LECTUBES  ;  a  Stndr  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  Bj 
Oolonel  Chablbb  C.  CHasNET,  B.B.    ^hird  Bdition.    8vo.  with  ICap,  10«.  M. 

HI8T0BT  of  EHGLABD  under  the  DVKX  of  BVCKIBOHAK  and 

GHAHLES  the  FIBST,  16M-1$28.     By  Samuxl  Bawsov  Gabootsb,  late 
Btadent  of  Oh.  Oh.    2  toIs.  8to.  with  two  Maps,  price  244. 

The  SIXTH  OBIEBTAL  XOHABCHY;  or,  the  Geography,  History, 
and  Antlqnitiee  of  PABTHIA.  By  G-xoBoa  Bawukbok,  M JL.  Profeaor  of 
Ancient  HIrtoiry  in  the  Uni-versity  of  Oxford.  JCape  and  lUiutrations.  8to.16<. 

The  SEVENTH  OBXAT  OBIEHTAL  XOHABCHT;  or,  a  Histozr  of 
the  BASSAiriANB:  with  Notices,  Qeogxaphical  and  Antlqnarian.  By  G. 
Bawlznson,  M^.    M^>  and  nnmeroos  JUoitiations.    8to.  price  28«. 

A  HISTOBY  of  GBEECX.  By  the  Bev.  Gbobob  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  Oollege,  Ozfbrd.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  (to  the  Oloae  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneslan  War).    8to.  with  Haps  and  Phms,  Mm, 

OENEBAL  HISTOBY  of  GBEECE  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Subeeqaent  History  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the 
Bey.  Gborgk  W.  Cox,  M.A.    With  11  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d, 

Tho  OBESBS  and  the  PEBSIABS.  By  the  Key.  Gbobgb  W.  Cox, 
M.A.  [Epochs  qf  Ancient  EUtory*  I-)  With  4  Colonred  Maps.  Fcp.  Sro. 
price  2s.  6d. 

The  TALE  of  the  eBEAT  PEB8IAB  WAB,  from  the  Histories  of 
Eerodocns.    By  Geobok  W.  Cox,  M  JL    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8<.$(l. 

The  HISTOBY  of  BOXE.  By  Wiluak  Ikmb.  Vols.  L  and  II. 
8td.  price  80«.    The  Third  Yolnme  Is  in  the  press. 

OEHEBAL  HISTOBY  OF  BOME  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to 
the  Fall  of  Angnstolns.  B.C.  758— A.D.  476.  By  the  Very  Ber.  C.  MBHiyiLa, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    With  Five  Maps.    Crown  8to.  7j.  6(2. 

HISTOBY  of  the  BOHAHS  nnder  the  EXPIBE.  By  the  Very  Ber. 
0.  Mkbitalb,  D  JD.  Dean  of  Ely.    8  toIs.  post  8to.  48«. 

The  FALL  of  the  BOHAH  BEFUBLIC ;  a  Short  History  of  the  Lost 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.    By  the  same  Author.    12mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  SnTDEirrS  XAKUAL  of  the  HISTOBY  of  IITDIA,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present.  By  Colonel  Mkadowb  Tatlob,  MJS.AJi. 
M.BJJL.    Seoond  Thousand.   Grown  8to.  with  Maps,  7«.  6d. 

The  HISTOBY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  dose  of  Lovd 
Dalhousie's  Administration.   By  J.  C.  Mabbhman,   8  toIs.  ccown  8to.  ISi.  M 
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The  NATIVE  STATES  of  lEDIA  in   SUBSIPIABY  AUIAECS 

with  the  BRITISH  GOYERNKENT ;  an  Historical  Sketch.    By  Ck>lonel  G.  B, 
Mallesox,  C.&I.    With  6  Coloured  Maps.    8to.  16«. 

HTDIAN  POUTT ;  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administr«tion  in  India. 
■Sv  Lientenant-Oolonel  GBOBaa  Ohssskt,  Fellow  of  the  Universitj  of  Oaloatta. 
Kew  EdiMon,  revi^ ;  with  Map.    8to.  ivioe  2U. 

The  BBITISH  ABMT  in  1876 ;  with  Saggestions  on  its  Administra- 
tion and  Qnganisation.  By  John  Holms,  M.P.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
with  4  Diagrams.    Crown  8to.  price  4j.  dd. 

The  HISTOBY  of  PBTTBSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day ;  tracing  the  Origin  and  Deyelopment  of  her  Military  Organisation.  By 
Captain  W.  J.  Wyatt.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  a.d.  700  to  a.d.  1025.    8vo.  36s. 

POPULAB  HISTOBT  of  FBANCE,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Louis  XIY.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sbwsll,  Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert  *  &«• 
With  Coloured  Maps.    Crown  8to.  7s.  6J. 

STUDIES  from  GENOESE  HISTOBY.  By  Colonel  0.  B.  Mali^esov, 
O.S.I.  Guardian  to  His  Highness  the  Mahar&j&  of  Mysore.    Crown  8to.  10<.  6d. 

LOBD  MACAULAY'S  CBITICAL  and  HISTOBICAL  ESSAYS.  Oeblf 

Editiox,  authorised  and  complete.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d. 
Cabinbt  EDmoN,  4  vols,  post  870.  24<.    I   LiBRABT  EomoN,  8  vols.  8vo.  SSs, 
Pj^plb's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.8«.   |  Btitdiiit's  BomoN,  1  vol.  cr.  8vo.  6«. 

HISTOBY  of  EXTBOPEAH  XOBALS,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne. 
By  W.  E.  H.  LiCKT,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

HISTOBY    of   the    BISE    and  INFLTTENCE   of  the  SPIBIT  of 

RATIONALISM  In  EUROPE.    By  W.  E.  H.  Lbokt,  M.A.    Cabinet  Edition, 
being  the  Fourth.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16«. 

The  HISTOBY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  ttom  Thales  to  Gomte.  By 
Gbobob  Henbt  Lewss.    Foturth  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  32<. 

The  HISTOBY  of  the  PELOPOHKESIAH  WAB.  By  THucTDmas. 
Translated  by  R.  Cbawlet,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  10«.  6d, 

The    MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ABYAK  NATIONS.     By    Geobob  W. 

Cos,  H.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,     8  vols.  8vo.  28«. 
TALES  of  ANCIENT  GBEECE.    By  Geobob  W.  Cox,  MX  late 

Scholar  of  Trin.  CoU.  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s,  6d, 

HISTOBY  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  HsKBT  Thouas  Buckle.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work,  with 
a  complete  Index.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  2is, 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTOBY  of  the  CHT7BCH  of  ENGLAND  to  tho 

Revolution  of  1688.    By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Y.  Shobt,  D  J>.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.    Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6<2. 

XAUNDEB'S  HISTOBICAL  TBEASTXBY;  General  Introductory  Out- 
lines of  Universal  Hist^,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories.  Latest  Bdition, 
revised  by  the  Rev,  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.    Fop.  8vo.  6s,  oloth,  or  10«.  64,  calf. 

CATES'  and  WOODWARD'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  of  OHBONOLO0Y, 

mSTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHIOAL.    8vo.  price  42«. 

The  EBA  of  the  PBOTESTANT  BEVOLVTION.  By  F.  Ssbbohm. 
With  i  Oolouzed  Haps  and  12  Diagrams  on  Wood.    Fcp.  8yo.  3i.  64. 
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The  OBUSADES.    By  the  Hot.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinitj 

College,  Oxford.    With  Coloured  Map.    Fcp.  8to.  2^.  6d. 
The  THIBTY  YEARS'  WAB,  1618-1648.   By  Samxtel  Kawson  Gab- 

vofTR^  late  Student  of  Chrijit  Church.    With  Coloured  Map.    Fcp.  8to.  3i.  6<I. 
The  HOUSES  of  LAHCA8TEB  and  YOBK ;  T^ith  the  Conqiuest  and 

Loss  of  France.  Bj  Jajcbs  Oaironsr,  of  the  Public  Beoonl  Office,  with  Five 

Coloured  Mapa.    Fcp.  8to.  3«.  id, 
SBWABD  the  THIED.      By  Uie  Rev.  W.  Wahbttbton.  M.A.  late 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.    With  3  Coloured  Maps  and  8  Genealogical 

Tables.    Fcp.  8to.  2«.  ed. 

The  AGS  of  ELIZABETH.  By  the  Rev.  M.  CaEiGHToy,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  With  5  Maps  and  4.  Genealogical 
Tables.    Fcp.  8vo.  2i.  W. 

The  FALL  of  the  STUABTS;  and  Western  Europe  from  1678  to 
1697.  By  the  Rer.  £.  Halb,  MJl.  Assistant-Master,  Eton.  With  11  Maps  and 
Plans.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Cd, 

The  FIBST   TWO   STUABTS  and  the  PUBITAK   BEYOLUTIOH, 

160S-1660.     By  Sauiel  Rawbon  Gabdixeii,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
With  4  Coloured  Maps.    Fcp.  Svo.  2«.  6d. 

The   WAB    of    AMEBICAN    IHDEPENDEHCE,    1775-1788.     By 

John  MALCOuf   Ludlow,  Barrister-at-Law.     With  4  Coloured  Maps.     Fcp. 
8to.    2*.M. 

BBALITIES  of  IBISH  LIFE.  By  W.  Stbvabt  Tbekch,  late  Land 
Agent  in  Lreland  to  the  Marquees  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and 
LOTd  Digby.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2j.  Bd, 


Biographical  Works. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  LOBD  MACAULAY.  By  his  Nephew, 
G.  Otto  Tbsveltan,  M.P.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  36*. 

The  LIFE  of  SIB  WILLIAK  FAIBBAIBIT,  Bart,  F.B.S.  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Natienal  Institute  of  France,  &c  Partly  written  by 
himself ;  edited  and  completed  by  William  Pole,  F.B.S.  [In  the  Press, 

ABTHUB   SCHOFENHAUEB,   his  LIFE  and  his  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Helen  Zimmsrk.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  Sd. 

XEMOIBS  of  BABOH  STOCEMAB.  By  his:  Sox,  Baron  £.  Von 
Btockhar.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited  by  F.  Max 
Mt^LLKR,  M.A.    3  vols,  crown  8to.  21«. 

AUTOBIOOBAPHY.    By  JoHir  Stvast  Mux.    8to.  price  7s,  6(2. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  III.  derived  from  State  Becords,  Unpublished 

Family  Correspondence,  and  Personal  Testimony.    By  Blanchard  Jeurold. 

4  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Portraits  and  Facamiles.    Vols.  I.  and  U.  price  18«. 

each.    The  Third  Volume  is  in  the  press. 

LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  Sir  OILBEBT  ELLIOT,  First  EABL  of 

MINTO.    Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Mikto.    8  vols.  8vo.  31#.  M, 
ESSAYS   in    MODEBN    IQLITABY    BIOGBAPHY.      By  Chabess 

OOBNWALLD  Chssnet,  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  8to.  12«.  6A, 
The  XEMOIBS  of  SIB  JOHN  BEBE8BY,  of  Thrybergh,  Bart  M.P. 
for  York,  Lc,    1684—1689.    Written  by  Himself.     Edited  from  the  Original 
Manuacxlpt  by  Jaubs  J.  CAETwiuauT,  M Ji.    8?o.  price  21«. 
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ISAAC    CASAITBOH,    1559>t614.    By  Ujlbjl  Pattuoit,    Rector   of 

Linooln  GoUego,  Oxford.    8to.  18«. 
lOBD  OEOBOE  BEHTIHCK;  a  Political  Biography.    By  the  Bight 

Hon.  BsNJAunr  Disbabu,  M.P.    Crown  8to.  price  6«. 
LEADEBS  of   FITBLIC   OPIHIOH    in   IBELAKD;    Swift,    Flood, 

Orattan,  and  O'Connell.    Bj  W.  B.  H.  Lbgkt,  ILA.    New  Edition,  reriied  and 

enlarged.    Crown  8yo.  price  Is.  6d, 

OICnONABY  of  GEFEBAL  BIOGBAPHT;  containing  Coneiso 
ICemoin  and  Kotioee  of  the  meet  Eminent  Peraons  of  all  Conntriee,  frcm  the 
EarlieetAgee.  ByW.  L.  B.  Oatks.  New  Edition,  extended  in  a  Supplement 
to  the  Year  1875.    Medium  8to.  price  S6«. 

LITE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Her.  G.  B.  Glbio, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  lerlBed  ;  with  copious  Additions.  CiownSyo. 
with  Portrait,  5«. 

XEHOIBS  of  SIB  HENBT  HAYELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  Jomr  Clabk 
1CAB8H1CAN.    Cabinet  BdiUou,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8to.  price  Ss,  Bd, 

VICISSITVDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bbrnabd  Bxtbkb,  O.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.    New  Edition,  enlarged.    2  vols,  crown  8to.  3I«. 

The  BISE  of  GBEAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir 
J.  Bkbrard  Bubks,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of  Arms.    Crown  8to.  price  12«.  Cd, 

SS8ATS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGBAPHT.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  BnEPHEN,  LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7s,  Bd, 

XAUNDEB'S  BIOGBAPHICAL  TltEASVBT.  Latest  Edition,  le- 
constmcted,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten ;  witii  1.000  addi- 
tional Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Catbs.  Fcp.  Svo.  Bs,  cloth ;  lOs.  Bd.  calf. 

LBTTEBS  and  LIFE  of  FBANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
Bl<»al  Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  SPBDmHOg 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    Complete  in  7  vols.  8vo.  £4.  is. 

The  LIFE,  WOBES,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINBICH  HEINE.    By 

William  Stioamd.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Heine,  price  38«. 

BIOGBAPHICAL  and  CBITICAL  ESSAYS,  reprinted  from  Keriews, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.  Second  Edition  of  the  Second  Series.  By  A. 
Hatwabd,  Q.C.    3  vols.  Svo.  price  284.    Tman  Suuss,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  14«, 


Criticism  y  Philosophy^  Polity j  &c. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  considered  as  INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL 

COMMUNITIES ;  the  Bights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By 
Sir  TRAVKR8  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  revised;  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Juridical  Review  of  the  Results  of  Recent  Wars,  and  an  Appendix  of 
Treaties  and  other  Documents.    Svo.  2U. 

CHTTBCH  and  STATE:  their  relations  Historically  Developed.  By 
T.  Heexkich  Gefpckex,  Professor  of  Iniemational  Law  at  the  Umversity  of 
Strasburg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  E.  Fairfax  Tatlob.   llntheprtu. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the   SCIENCE  of  JUBISPBUDENOB. 

By  8HKLD017  Amos,  M.A.  Profeesor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Qonrt* 
London.    Svo.  price  1S<. 
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A  PBnCXB  of  the  EHOUBH  €OV8TlTV¥iOH  tnd  OOVERinaarT. 

By  8hbux>h  Ahos,  MJl.  Profewor  of  JnriBprodenoe  to  the  InnBof  Court. 
Beoood  Bdition,  rariaed.   Oiown  8to.  Bt, 

OUTLIHSS  of  CIVIL  PEOOEDTIEE.  Being  a  General  View  of  the 
Saprame  Oonrt  of  Judioatore  and  of  the  whole  Practice  in  the  Gommon  Law  and 
Chancery  Dtvlsions  under  all  the  Statntes  now  in  force.  By  Eowabd  Starlet 
Boeoos,  Barrlster-at-Law.    13mo.  price  3«.  6d. 

Tho  nrSTirUTSS  of  JUSTDTIAV;  with  Enfflishlntrodaction,  Trans- 
lation and  Kotee.    By  T.  C.  Baxdabb,  M  JL    Sixtli  Edition.    8to.  I6t, 

SOAATW  and  the  800SATIC  80H00L8.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  B.  Zkllkb,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the  Ber.  Oswald  J. 
Bkichsi^  U.A.    Crown  8to.  Bi.  Hd, 

Tkd  STOICS,  XPICXTBEAirS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
Gennan  of  Dr.  B.  Zbujoi,  with  the  Anther's  approral,  by  Oswaij)  J.  Rqchee, 
HA.   Crown  8td.  price  144. 

PLATO  and  the  OLDEB  ACABEXT.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  Bduard  Zkller  by  8.  Fbancbb  Atxkt?;!  and  Altoed  QoGsmm,  BJl. 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  18«. 

The  ETHICS  ef  ABISTOTLE,  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  A. 
ChBaMT,  Bart,  H  JL  J4jJ),    Third  .Edition. ,  2  toIs.,  8to.  82«. 

The  POLITICS  of  ABISTOTLE ;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  Bj 
BiCMABD  OOXGBSTX,  MJL    Kew  Edition,  revised.    8to.  18s, 

The  mCOXACEEAir  ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
»nflH»^,  By  B.  WnjJAMS,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  Coltage, 
and  MmeUme  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  New  Edition.    8yo.  7c.  M. 

PICTURE  LOGIC ;  an  Attempt  to  Poptilarise  the  Science  of  Reason- 
ing by  the  combination  of  Humorous  PicturoB  with  Examples  of  Reasoning 
taken  from  Daily  life.  By  A.  BwiNBOtnuni,  BA.  With  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6«. 

ITiKWETffTS  of  LOGIC.  By  B.  Whatblt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Kew  Bdition.    8to.  lOt,  Bd,  crown  8to.  4s.  Sd. 

BlemMitf  of  Bhetorio.    By  the  same  Author.    New  Edition.    Sro. 

lOf.  Sd.  crown  8to.  At.  Bd, 
Bngliih  Synonymes.    By  R  Jakb  Whatelt.    Edited  by  Axdibishop 

VTeatkly,    Fifth  Bdition.    Fcp.  8to,  price  8«. 
On  tho  nrPLUEFCE  of  ATTTHOBITY  in  MATTEBS  of  OPIHIOV. 

Bythe]ateSirGBOiU]sCoB}«WALLLKWi8,B^.    New  Edition.    8to.  14«. 

COXTE'S   SYSTEM  of   POSITIVE  POLITY,   or  TKEATISE  npon 

BOCIOLOaY.    Translated  from  the  Paris  Bdition  of  1851-18M,  and  furnished 

with  Analytical  Tables  of  Contents.    In  Four  Volumes,  8to.  eaoh  forming  in 

some  degree  an  independent  Treatise : — 

Vol.  L  General  View  of  PositiTism  and  its  Introductory  Principles.    Translated 

by  J.  H.  Bbidois,  M.B.    Price  21«. 

Vol.  II.  Social  Statfos,  or  the  Abstract  Laws  of  Hoauin  Order.  Translated  hj 
P.  Habsison,  M.A.    Price  14r. 

YOL.111.  Social  Dynamics,  or  the  General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (the 
Philosophy  of  History).    Translated  by  Professor  ;E.  S.  Beeslt,  MJL    8vo.  3U, 

Vol.  IV.  Synthesis  of  the  Future  of  Mankind.  Translated  by  E.  Conqbsvb, 
H.D. ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Author's  Minor  Treatises,  trasfflated  by 
H.  D.  Hntton,  M  JL  IIH  tht  prtu. 
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OSKOCRAOT  in  UOSICA.  B j  Aibxu  sb  TocQxrBTiLLB.  Trans- 
latei  by  Hkiby  Bnrx,  ftq;   New  EditioiL    2  TOis.  crown  8to.  16«. 

OBDEB  and  PBOOBESS:  Part  I.  Thoughts  on  Goyeramexit;  Part 
n.  studies  of  Political  GrlBes.  By  Fbsdkbio  Habbison,  VJL  of  Llnooln'B 
Inn.    8to.  price  lii. 

BAOOV'0  E86AT8  with  AHBOTATIOHa.  Br  B.  Whatsly,  DJ). 
late  Azthblehop  of  Dublin.    Kew  Edition,  8to.  price  10«.  6d. 

LOBD  BACaV'8  WOBU,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Spedbino^  M.A. 
B.  L.  Blus,  U.A.  and  D.  D.  Hbato.    7  Tola.  8yo.  price  £8. 18«.  M, 

On  BEPBESEHTATIYX  OOVEBHXZBT.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill 
Grown  8to.  price  2s, 

On    UBEBTT.     By  John   Stuabt   Diiut.      New   Bditlon.     Post 

8to.  7«.  €d.     Crown  8to.  price  1«.  id. 
PBIVOIPLES    of  POLITICAL   ECOKOMT.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill. 

Berenth  Bditlon.    3  toIs.  8to.  80«.    Or  In  ItoI.  crown  8to.  price  6«. 

S88AY8  on  BOMB  UHSBTTLEB  QUESTIOVS  of  POLITICAL 
BOONOICT.   l^JoKS  Stuabt  Mill.   Second  Edition.   8vD.Ci.6d; 

XmUTABIABISX.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.   New  Edition.    8yo.  5«. 

OISSXBTiUlOirS  and  OISGirSSIOirS :  PoHtieiO,  Philosophical,  and 
HiBtorififtl.    ByJoHsrSruABT  Hill.  NewBditione.  4ToU.8TO.priee£2.6«.6d. 

XZAIOHATIOH  of  Sir.  W.  HAMILTOB'S  PEILOSOPHT,  and  of  the 
Principal  PbilosQshical  Qneetions  diecaand  in  hie  Writings  By  JOBV  Btuabt 
Mill.    Jfoortli  Edition.    8to.  16«. 

An  OXTTUHX  of  the  BEGBSSABT  LAWS  of  TEOUOET ;  a  Treatiso 
on  Pnre  and  Applied  Logic  By  the  Meet  BeT.  W.  Thomsok,  Lord  ArchUshop 
of  York,  D  J).  F.BJ3.    New  Edition.    Crown  8to.  price  Bt, 

PBnrOIPLBS  of  BCOHOMICAL  PHIL080PHT.  By  Hbtbt  Dunning 
Maolbod,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  In  Tm>  Volamea.  Vol.L 
8TO.prioeU«.    Vol.  IL  Pabt  I.  price  12«.   You  XL  Fast  n. /tMf  rM<^. ' 

A  8T8TX1I  of  LOeiO,  BATIOCIHATIVB  and  IKDUCTIVB.  By  John 
Stuabt  Mill.   Ninth  Edition.   Two  Tola.  8to.  30<.  '^ 

8PXBCHB8  of  the  BIGHT  HOB.  LOBD  XACAITLAy,  corrected  by 
HimaelL   People'a  Edition,  crown  8to.  3«.  6d.  ^ 

Tho  OBATIOB  of  OXX0STHBBB8  on  tho  OBOWB.  Translated  by 
tiie  Bight  Hon.  Sir  B.  P.  Colueb.    Crown  8to.  price  Ai.  ^ 

7AMILIBS  of  SPEECH :  Four  Leetores  deliyered  before  the  Boyal 
Inatltntioa  of  Qseat  Britain,  ^y  the  Bar.  P.  W.  Fabbab,  D  J>.  F.BJ3.  Vav 
Bditlon.   Grown8To.8j.6d.  ^ 

CHAPTEBS  on  LAHOUAOE.  By  die  Bey.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D.D.  F.BJ3. 
Kew  Bditlon.   Grown  8to.6«. 

HAVDBOOX  of  tho  EBGUSH  LAHOUAOE.  For  the  use  of  Students 
of  the  UnlTenitlea  and  the  Higher  ClaaNs  In  Schoola.  By  B.a.  Latham.  M-^. 
MJ>.    The  Ninth  Edition.    Crown  8to.  price  ««. 

OICTIOHABY  of  tho  EHOLISH*  LAHGUAGE.  By  E.  0.  Lathav, 
ILiL,  MJ).  Abridged  'from  Dr.  Latham'a  Edition  of  Jobnaon'a  Wngiiffh  pjo- 
tionaiy,  and  oondenaed  into  One  Yolnme.   Mediom  8to.  price  M#» 
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A  DICmnrABT  of  the  BVeilSH  LAHaVAeE.  BjR.  a.IATSix, 
MJL.  ]CJ>.  Foanded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Bamuel  Jomraoir,  h 
edited  b7  the  Ber.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  nomocoai  BmendetioDi  and  AdrtitJom. 
In  Poor  volamee,  4to.  price  £7. 

THESATTBUS  of  EHGLISH  W0SD8  and  PHEA8E8,  eUssifled  and 
arranged  lo  ae  to  Cedlitate  the  Bzprenton  of  Ideas,  and  aeilft  in  Lttsaxy 
Oompodtion.    By  P.  IC  BooR,  HJ>.    MewBdition.    Grown  8vo.  lOc  6A 

LSerUBBS  on  the  8CIEVCS  of  LAHOUAOE.  By  F.  Max  Mulld, 
lLA.Ikc.    TheBIgbthBdition.  2  fola.  orown  8to.  16«. 

XAVUAL  of  EIOLISH  UTSBATirBE,  Historical  and  CritieaL  By 
Thomib  Abnou),  M.A«    Kew  Bdition.    Crown  Sro.  7s,  6d. 

BOTTTHBTS  BOOTOB,  complete  in  One  Volnme.  Edited  by  the  Be?. 
J.  W.  Wabtbe,  B J).    Square  orown  870. 13«.  ed. 

HI8T0BICAL  and  OBITICAL  OOXXEBTABT  on  tho  OLD  TESTA- 

MENT ;  with  a  Kew  Translation.  By  U.  M.  Eauboh,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genedt, 
8to.  18<.  or  adapted  for  the  Qeneral  Beader,  12<.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  lU.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  lit.  Vol.  m.  ZevOicMi^  Pabt  I.  15<.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Boeder,  8<.  Vol.  IY.  Levitieu$t  ^abx  U.  U«.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  6s, 

A  DICTIONABT  of  BOXAK  and  OBEEK  AHTIQTTITIES,  with 
abont  Two  Thoosand  Bngravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  lUustrative 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  ByA.BiOH, 
B.A.    Third  Bdition,  revised  and  improTOd.    Crown  8to.  price  7«.6<i. 

A  LATIK-EirOLISH  BICTIOHABT.  By  Johk  T.  Whtti,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  B.  Biddlb,  M.A.  Oxon.    Fifth  Bdition.    1  Tol.  4to.  Ks, 

WHITE'S  COLLEGE  LATHf-EHGLISH  DICTIONABT  ant«rmediate 
Sixe),  abridged  for  the  use  of  UniTerslty  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).    ICedium  8to.  Third  Bdition,  16s, 

WHITE'S  JDHIOB  STDDEVrS  COMPLETE  LATHf-EHGLISH  and 

BNGLISH.LA.TIN  DICTIONABT.    New  Edition.     Square  I3mo.  price  13«. 
a»««^f^w  i  The  BNGUSH-LATIN  DICTIONABT,  price  5*.  M, 
Beparaieiy  ^  ^^  LATIN-BNGLIfiH  DICTIONABT,  price  7s,  6d. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABT,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle- 
Class  Schools.    By  John  T.  Wmn,  D.D.  Oxon.    Square  fcp.  8yo.  price  8s. 

An  ENGLISH-GBEEX  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.    By  C.  D.  Tonob,  M.A.   4to.  price  2U. 

Xr.  TONGFS  NEW  LEXICON,  EngUih  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  abore).    Beyised  Edition.    Square  ISmo.  price  8«.  6d, 

A  GBXEX-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddiell,  D  J). 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  B.  SoOTT,  D.D.  Dean  of  Bochester.  Sixth  BdlUon. 
Crown  4to.  price  Ws, 

A  LEXICON,  GBEEX  and  ENGLISH,  abridged  from  Ltodbll  and 
Soorr's  Greek-English  Lexicon,    Fourteenth  Bdition.    Square  12mo.  7s,  6d, 

A  PBACTICAL  DICTIONABT  of  the  FBENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUA^Ea    By  L.  Co:7TAN8EA.u.    Beylsed  Edition.    Post  8to.  7«.  6<i. 

CONTANSEAU'S  POCKET  DICTIONABT,  French  and  Engb'sh. 
abridged  from  the  above  by  the  Author.    New  Bdition.   Square  18mo.  8«.  6<C 
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A  HEW  POCKET  DICTIOHABY  of  the  0SBXAH  and  ENGU8H 

LANGUAGES.    By  F.  W.  Longman,  BalUol  Ckdlege,  Oxford.    18mo.ff«. 

ITEW  PBAOnCAL  DICTIOHABY  of  the  OEBMAH  LAirGITAaE; 

German-English  and  English-German,    By  the  Bey.  W.  L.  Bulgklxt,  ICA. 
and  Dr.  Cabl  HutnN  FriedlXndkb.   Poet  8to.  7«.  M. 

The  MA8TERT  of  LAKGTTAGES ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongnee  IdiomaUcally.   By  Thomib  PBKVDiBCLiST.   8to.  m. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

lECTTTRES  delivered  in  AKEEICA  in  1874.  By  Chablbs  Kikoslbt, 
FX^  F.G.S.  late  Bector  of  Erersley.    Crown  8to.  prioe  5«. 

GEEXAK  HOME  LIFE.  Keprinted,  with  Kevision  and  Additions, 
from  Fraur's  Magazine.    Crown  8to.  6j. 

THE    XISCELLAHEOnS   WOBKS    of   THOMAS    ABHOLB,    D.D. 

Late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School  and  Begins  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  UniTersity  of  Oxford,  collected  and  republished.    8to.  U,  6d. 

MISCELLAHEOnS  and  POSTHTTMOITS  WOBKS  of  the  Late  HEHBT 

THOMAS  BUCKLE.    Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Hslkn  Tatlob. 
8  voIb.  8vo.  price  62<.  (kf. 

mSCELLAHEOUS  WBITINOS  of  JOHK  OOITIHGTOH,  X.A.  late 
Corpus  Prof^sMr  of  Latin  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A* 
Btmonds,  M.A.    With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.    2  vols.  8to.  28<. 

ESSAYS,  OBITICAL  and  BIOGBA?HICAL.  Contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  By  HsxBT  BooxBS.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  2  Tola, 
crown  8yo.  prioe  12t, 

ESSATS  on  lome  THEOLOGICAL  COKTBOVEBSIES  of  the  TIME. 

Contributed  chiefly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,     By  H£NBT  BoOBns.     New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8to.  price  (U. 

BECBEATIOHS  of  a  COITNTBT  PABSOH.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Fibst 

and  Sboond  Sxbibs,  crown  8vo.  Zu  6d.  each. 

The  Common-place  Philoiopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  E.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  price  Zu  ^d, 
Leiinre  Honri  in  Town;    Essays  Consolatory,  JEsthetical,  Moral, 

Social,  and  Domestic.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6<l. 

The  Antnmn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Essays  contributed  to 
Frater*i  MagaHne,  &c    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  Bs,  Bd. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and  Week-Days.  By  A.  E.  H.  B. 
Crown  8to.  price  8j.  (id. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fmer, 
Sboqhd,  and  Thibd  Skiusb,  crown  870.  U,  $d.  each. 

'Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  fra«r'«  i/a^(ut>te.   ByA.  K.H.  B.   Crown  8to.  8«.  6<(. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  UniTenitj 
City.    ByA.K.  H.B.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6<I. 
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Immbs  of  lOddlo  Afo;  with  some  Aoeovnt  of  Tazions  Cities  and 
Man.    B7JL.K.H.B.   Crown  Sra  U.  6<l. 

Oowifol  and  Comfort  spokon  from  «  Citj  Pvlpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Grown  8to.  prloe  U,  6d. 

Changed  Aspooti  of  UBOh&ngod  Trnths ;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews 
Sandayi.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  9$,  6d, 

Present-day  Thoughts;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
▲.E.H.  B.    Crown  870. 8«.  S<l. 

Landsoapes,   Chnrehes,   and  Moralities.     By  A.  £.  H.  B.     Ciown 

8to.  price  Z$,  6d. 
8H0BT  BTITDIES  on  6BEAT    8ITBJECT8.     By  Jaicbs  Akthoitt 

Fboxtds,  ILA.  Iftto  Fellow  of  Bxettr  CoQ.  Oxford.    9  vols,  crown  8yo.  price  13«. 

or  3  Tols.  demy  8yo.  price  'Us, 

8XLBCTI0H8  from  the  WBITINGS  of  LOBB  MACAITLAY.  Edited, 
with  OccasioQal  ExplaoAtory.  Notee,  by  Georgb  Oito  Treveltak,  H^. 
1  Tol.  crown  8vo.  {In  theprtu, 

LOBD  MA0ATXLAT8  MI8CBLLA]nE0US  WBITIK68 :-~ 
LxBRABT  BDinoir.   3  Tols.  8vo.  Portrait,  9U, 
Psopls'bBditios.   1  toL  crown  8to.  4«.  6d. 

LOBD  MACAVLAT  8  MI80ELLAHBOn8  WBITUIG8  and  8PXXCEB8. 

BruDBirB  BoRiosr,  in  crown  8to.  price  64.  . 
The  BOT.  8TBBBT  8MITH'S  MISGELLAirE0n8  W0BX8;  including 
hie  Contribotloni  to  the  BdiMurgh  Bevktff,   Crown  8tq.  <U. 

The  WIT  and  WI8D0M  of  the  Ber.  8TBHET  8MITE ;  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  PasaageB  in  hii  Writings  and  Conyeraatlon.    16mo.  Zi,  6d. 

The  ECLIP8E  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beligions  Soeptic  By 
Hbhbt  BooxBB.    Latest  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  fit. 

Befenee  of  the  Eelipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Br. 
Newman's  Beplp.    Latest  Edition.    Fcp  8yo.  price  U,  9<L 

CHIPS  from  a  OEBMAH  W0BX8H0P;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Beligion,  on  Mythdlogy,  Traditions,  and  Cnstoms,  and  on  the  Science  ot  Lan- 
guage.   By  F.  Max  HbixiB,  ICJL  &c.    4  toIs.  8to.  £2. 18i. 

AVALT8IS  of  the  PHENOMEHA  of  the  HTTMAH  MHTB.  By 
jAMn  Hill.  ▲  Kew  Edition,  with  Kotes,  Ulustmtiye  and  Critical,  Inr 
Alecahdxb  Badt,  AiTDRKW  FocDLATBR,  and  OsoBQi  Obotb.  Edited,  with 
addifttonal  Notes,  by  John  SruAxr  Hill.    3  vola.  8to.  price  38f. 

An  IHTBOBUCnOH  to  MEHTAL  PEIL080PHT,  on  the  Indnetiye 

Hethod.    ByJ.D.HoKiLL,H.A.LLJ).    8to.1S«. 
PHILOSOPHY   WITHOUT   ASSITMPTIOHS,     By  the  Eer.  T.  P. 

Kerkuak,  F.B.S.  Beotor  of  Croft,  near  Warrington.    8to.  10<.  Cd, 

The  8EH8E8  and  the  IHTELLECT.  By  Aiaxandbb  Badt,  MJ). 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  UniTeisity  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition.    8to.  Ui. 

The  EMOTIOHS  and  the  WILL.  By  Axezandbr  Bint.-LI/J).  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Editian,  thoroughly 
rerised,  and  in  great  part  re-written.    8yo.  price  15s, 

MENTAL  and  MOBAL  8CIEKCE:  a  Compendium  of  Fsycholo^ 
and  Bthtos.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8to.  10«.  6d.  w 
seperately :  Past  L  ifealo^  Ajkncf ,  6«.  Sd.    PAKrILJror«|jSWeiM«,4«;6cl. 
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IO0IC,  SEDUCTIVX  and  IHDTFCnTE.    By  Aijx&kdbb  Bain,  TT>T>, 

In  Two  Fabtb,  crown  8to.  10«.  6<i.    Bach  Pttit  may  be  ha/0  sepantelj  :^ 

Past  L  DtttacMoa,  4j,    Pabt  U.  Induction,  B$,  64, 

A  BITDOST  of  PABAD0X£8.  Bj  Augustus  Db  Moboan,  FJtJLS. 
andO.P.S.    8to.  10«. 

APPABITIOirS ;  a  Narradvo  of  Facts.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savilb, 
ILA.  Author  of  '  The  Tmth  of  the  Bible '  &c.    Crown  8to.  price  is,  ^. 

A  TBEATISE  of  HTTMAIT  HATTTBE,  being  an  Attempt  to  Introdnce 
the  Bzperlmental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Sabjects ;  followed  by  Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Religion.  By  David  Huub.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
&c  by  T.  H.  Orekn,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Ball.  Coll.  and  T.H.  Qnoes,  Fellow 
and  Tutor,  Queen's  CoU.  Oxford.    3  toIs.  Syo.  38«. 

S88AT8  XOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITEBABY.  By  DAYm  Humb. 
By  the  same  Editors.    2  vols.  8to.  price  38«. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ;  or,  Katnral  Lav  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.    By  Chables  Bbat.   8to.  9s, 

ITEBEBWEGPS  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTOBY  of    LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.    Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  LnmsAT, 
M.A.F.R.S.B.    8to.  price  1««. 

7BAGXE9TABY  PAPEBS  on  SCIENCE  and  other  Subjects.  By 
the  hkte  Sir  H.  Bolllsd,  Bart.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  t,  Holland.  8to. 
price  lU, 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Poptdar  Geography^  &c. 

BBIHKLEY'S  ASTBOHOICY.  Beyised  and  partly  re-written,  with 
Additional  Chapters,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions  for  Examination.  By  J.  W. 
BruBBS,  D.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  F.  Bbubkow, 
Fh.D.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.    Crown  8to.  price  %s, 

OlfTLIHES  of  ASTBOHOHY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hxbschel,  Bart 
M.A.   Latest  Edition,  with  Flates  and  Diagrams.    Square  crown  Syo.  12«. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTBOHOHY,  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Sun  and  Bnn-suirounding  Spaoe,  Stars  and  &»r-Clou<fletB ;  with  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Transit  of  Yenus.  By  R.  A.  FBOcrroB,  B.A.  With  Flates  and  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  12«. 

THE  TBAH8IT8  of  YENTFS ;  a  Popnlar  Account  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits,  from  the  first  observed  by  Horrocks  a.d.  1689  to  the  Transit  of 
A.D.2012.  I^R.A.Pbociob,BJL.  Second  Edition,  with  20  Plates  (12  coloured) 
and  38  Woodcuts.    Crown  8to.  %s,  6d. 

Tke  ITHIYEBSE  and  the  COHIHG  TBAH8ITS  :  Presenting  Be- 
searohes  into  and  New  Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  HeaTois; 
together  with  an  Inyestlgation  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Coming  Transits  of  Yenus. 
^  R.  A.  Pbootob,  B.A.    With  22  Charts  and  23  Woodcuts.    8to.  16«. 

The  XOOH ;  her  Xotions,  Aipeot,  Scenery,  and  Pbysieal  Condition. 
^  R.  A.  PbocTob,  B.A.  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Lunar 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  15«. 

The  SUH ;  BITLEB,  LIGHT,  FIBE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLAHBTABY 
STSTTEM.  By  R.  A.  Fbootob,  B  JL  Second  Edition,  with  10  Plates  (7  co- 
kmred)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.    Crown  8to.  lis. 
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^THSB  W0BLB8  THAN  OmEtS;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
nnder  the  Light  of  Recent  Soiontiilo  Besearohee.  By  R.  A.  Pbociob,  B«1. 
Tblrd  Edition,  with  U  lUoftrationa.    Crown  8to.  lOt.  6d, 

The  0BB8  ABOTTH D  TF8 ;  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Heteon  and  Comets,  the  Son  and  Colomed  PairB  of  Stan.  By  B.  A.  Proctob, 
B.A.    Second  Edition,  with  Charts  and  4  DiacramB.    Crown  8to.  ptioa  7«.  6tf. 

8AT1TBH  and  its  8TSTEX.  By  R.  A.  Pboctor,  B.A.  Sm  with  14 
Plates,  Uf. 

The  MOOH,  and  the  Condition  and  Confignrations  of  its  Snrfaee. 
By  Eduxjxd  Neisox,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  &c.  With  M 
Maps  and  5  Plates.    Medium  8to.  31«.  (hi. 

A  HEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obserratoiyt 
In  Twelve  Circniar  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a  Oompaaloa 
to  'Webb's  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.*  With  a  Lettararasi 
Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illnstzmted  by  9  Diagrams.  By  B.  A. 
Pboctor,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.  6», 

^CHELLEH'S  8PE0TBTTX  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Eearenly  Bodies.  Traos- 
Inted  by  JAinc  and  C.  Labsxll;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Hnooixs,  LLJ>. 
F.EJ3.    With  18  Plates  (8  coloured)  and  328  Woodcute.    8to.  price  28«. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Ber. 
T.  W.  Wkbb,  M.A.  F.B JL8.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  Maps. 
Plate,  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8to.  price  7s,  Sd, 

AIR  and  BAIN;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
BOBKBT  Ajtous  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.B.S.  F.C.&    With  8  Blustrationa.    8TaS4«. 

AIB  and  its  BELATIONS  to  LIFE;  being,  with  some  Additions, 
the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  By  W.  N.  HAirrLET,  F.C.S.  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  at  King's 
Collie,  London.    Second  Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.    Small  8to.  6*. 

NAUTICAL  SITEVETINO,  an  INTBOBUCTION  to  the  PBACTICAL 

and  THEORETICAL  STUDY  of.    By  J.  K.  Lxuohtok,  M.A.    Small  Syo.  U, 

BOTE'S  LAW  of  8T0BMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinaiy 
If  oTements  of  the  Atmosphere.    Translated  by  R.  H.  Sooir,  ILA.    8to.  10s.  Sd. 

KEITH  JOHNSTON'S  6ENEBAL  BICTIONABT  of  OE06BAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical ;  forming  a  complete  Gasetteer 
of  the  World.   New  Edition,  rorisedand  corrected.  1  toL  8to.  [iVeor/y  rtadf, 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEEN  GEO0BAPHT.    In  31 

Coloured  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commerdal* 
or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rot.  O.  Butleb,  K.A* 
Imperial  8vo.  or  imperial  ito.  5«.  cloth. 

The  PUBLIO  SOHOOLS  MANUAL  of  MODEBN  6E0GBAPHT.    Bj 

the  Roy.  Oborob  Butler,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liyerpool  OoUege ;  Editor  of  *T1m 
Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.'  [In  preparatiom. 

The  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  6E0OBAPHY,  in  25 
Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Gboros  Bdtlbb,  MJL.  Principal  of 
Liverpool  College.    Imperial  8vo.  or  imperial  4to.  7s.  M.  cloth.  t 

^MAUNBEB'S  TBEA8UBT    of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 

Descriptive,  and  PoUtical.  Edited  by  W.  Huohbs,  F.R.G.S.  Rerised  Xdltioa, 
with  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  Us,  doth,  or  10s,  6d,  bound  in  calf. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TSXT-B00K8    of    SCIENCE,      MECHANICAL    and    PHYSICAL, 

Adapted  for  the  nee  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in  Pnblio  and  Sdence  Sohools, 
Tke  following  Text-Books  in  this  Series  may  now  be  had  :— 

Andibsok's  Strength  of  Materials,  small  8to.  8j.  (ki. 

ABMOTRONG's  Organio  Chemistry,  Zs.  6<i, 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  3s.  6d. 

Bloxam's  Metals,  is,  %d, 

OoODBVK'8  Elements  of  Mechanism,  U.  6<L 

Principles  of  Mechanics,  Zs,  6d. 

OBiFFnr's  Algebra  and  Trigonometiy,  3s.  M,  Notes,  Zs,9d, 

JwsKOt'a  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  8s.  M. 

Haxwkll's  Theory  of  Heat,  Ss.  6d. 

MxRRiFiSLD's  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensoratlon,  Zs,  6tf.  Eay,  8#.  6d. 

MiLLKB's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Zs.  Bd. 

PRBECE  ii  SiVK WRIGHT' 8  Telegraphy,  3#.  W. 

Bhxllbt'8  Workshop  Appllanoes,  Zs.  dd, 

Thobpb'8  Qoandtaave  Chemical  Analysis,  As.  M, 

Thorpc  b,  Mum's  Qnalltative  Analysis,  Zs.  6d. 

TiLDEN'8  Chemical  Philosophy,  8*.  6d. 

Watbon's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Zs.  M, 
*•*  Other  Text-Books  in  extension  of  this  Series  are  in  active  preparation. 

SLEHENTABT  TBEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Gaxot's  Aliments  de  Physique  by  B.  Atkixsoh, 
Ph.D.  F.O.S.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  4  Coloured  Plates 
and  708  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  15s, 

NATVBAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  6ENEBAL  BEADEBS  and  YOXTNO 

FEBSOKS ;  being  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formule 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  lifo.  Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  dt 
Physique  and  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.8.  Second  Edition,  with  3  Plates 
and  439  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

EELXHOLTZ'S  POPTTLAB  LECTUBES  on  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 

Translated  by  B.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Sdenoe, 
Staff  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Ttndall.  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous Woodcuts,  price  134.  6d. 

On  the  SENSATIONS  of  TONE  as  a  Physiological  ^asis  for  the 
Theory  of  Music.  By  Hermann  L.  F.  Helmholtz,  M.D.  Professor  of  Physics 
In  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  from  the 
Third  German  Edition,  with  Additional  Xotes  and  an  Additional  Appendix,  by 
ALKZAKDKa  J.  Blus,  F.R.&  &0.    8vo.  price  86«. 

The  HISTOBY  of  MOBEBN  MUSIC,  a  Coarse  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Hullah,  Professor  of 
Vocal  Music  in  Queen's  College  and  Bedford  College,  and  Organist  of  Charter- 
house.   New  Edition.    8vo.  84.  Cd. 

The  TBANSITION  PEBIOD  of  UTTSICAL  HISTOBY;  a  Second 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Music  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Seven- 
teenth to  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution.   By  John  Hullah.    New  Edition.    8vo.  10«.  6<f. 

SOUND.  By  John  Ttndaix,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition, 
Including  Recent  Researches  on  Fog-Signalling;  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  10«.  6<l. 

EXAT  a  XODE  ef  XOTION.  By  John  TncDAix,  LL.D.  D.CX. 
f3.a    Fifth  BditioQ.    Plate  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  M. 
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COVTBIBUnOHB  to  XOLECITLAB  PHTSIC8  in  the  BOKAIH  of 

RADIANT  HBAT.    By  J.  TrvDiLLL,  LL.D.  D.O X.  F  JUS.    With  3  FlatM  and 
SI  Woodoatfl.    8yo.  His, 

BESEABCHES    on  DIAVAQirETISlC   and  KAQKE-CETSTALUO 

ACTION ;  inclndlng  the  Qnotlozi  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.    By  J.  TmuLL, 
H.D.  D.C.L.  F  JL8.    With  <  plates  and  many  Woodoatt.    8to.  14c 

H0TE8  of  a  C0UB8E  of  SEVEH  LSCTirBSB    on  ELECTBICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  deliyered  at  the  Royal  Institation,  A.D.  1870. 
By  Jomr  Ttkdau,  LL.D.,  D.G J^.,  F JL&    Crown  Sto.  li.  Mwed ;  U,  6d,  oloth. 

BIX  LECTTTBES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
By  JOHX  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.GJj.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
Plate,  and  59  Diagrams.    Crown  8to.  Is,  Cd. 

KOTES  of  a  COTIBBE  of  KIKE  LECTUBE8  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institntion,  A.D.  1869.  By  John  Ttkoall,  LL.D.  D.OX.  FJLS. 
Crown  8to.  price  1«.  aewed,  or  U,  M,  oloth. 

FBAGMEKTS  of  8CIEKCE.  By  John  Ttndaix,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.8. 
Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction.    Crown  8to.  10<.  6d, 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISXTBE  H0TTB8;  a  Senes  of  Familiar 
Eeaays  on  Sdentifio  Snl^ecte,  Natural  Phenomena,  be.  By  R.  A.  Fboctob, 
B  JL.     First  and  Second  Series.    Crown  8to.  7s,  M.  each. 

A  TREATISE  on  XAGNETISIC,  General  and  Terrestrial.  By  Hum- 
PSRSY  Llotd,  D.D.  D.CX.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    8vo.  10s,  M. 

ELEMEKTABT   TBEATISE   on  tho  WAYE-THEOBT  of  LIGHT. 

By  HuMPHRRT  Llotd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of  Trinity  Colkge,  Dublin.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  price  10s.  M, 

The  COBBELATION  of  PHT8ICAL  FOBCES.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  B. 
Grove,  M.A.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to  Science.    8vo.  price  Ita. 

The  COMPABATIYE  AKATOKTand  PHTSIOLOGT  of  the  YEBTE- 

BRATE  ANIMALS.    By  RiCHABD  OWBN,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With  1,473  Woodcoti. 
8  vols.  8vo.  £8. 18«.  M. 

PBINCIPLES  Of  AKIMAL  XECHANJCS.  By  the  Hev.  S.  Haughtok, 
F.R.8.  Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL  DabL  K.D.  DubL  and  D.CJi.  Oxon.  Second 
Edition,  with  111  Figures  on  Wood.    8vo.  Us, 

BOCKS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESOBIBEB.  By  Bbbnhabd  Vom  Cotta. 
English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Li.WBBfoa;  with  Bngllwh,  Qennan,  and  Frenoh 
Synonymes.    Post  8vo.  144. 

The  ANCIEKT  STOKE  IMPLEUEKT8,  WEAPOKS,  and  OBKA- 

MENTS  of  OREAT  BRITAIN.    By  John  Evans,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.    With2Phttea 
and  478  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  28«. 

The  KATIVE  BACES  of  the  PACIFIC  STATES  of  KOBTH  AKEBICA* 

By  HuBKET  Howe  Bancboit.    5  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  £6. 6s. 

The  OBIGIK  of  CIVILISATIOK  and  the  PBIKITiyS  COKDITIOK 

of  MAN;  Mental  and  Sodal  Condition  of  Savages.    By  Sir  John  Lcbbocx. 
Bart.  M.P.  F  JL.S.    Third  Edition,  with  3»  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18«. 

BIBLE  AKI1ICAL8;  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F  J«.S.    With  about  112  Yignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.l4«. 
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H01IE8  WITHOUT  HAKBS ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Antmala,  daased  aooording  to  their  Principle  of  GoDstmction.  By  the  Ber.  J. 
G.  Wood,  ICA.  F JJ3.    With  aboat  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8to.  14<. 

IH8E0TS  AT  HOXE ;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Stmctore, Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Ber.  J.  G.  Wood,  v.a,  F.Ii.S. 
With  upwards  of  700  niastraaons.    8yo.  prloe  lU, 

INSECTS  ABROAD;  a  PopolaT  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Stractnre,  Habits,  and  Transformationa.  By  J,  G.  Wood,  MJL.  F.L.S.  Printed 
and  illustrated  uniformly  with  *  Insects  at  Home.'    8to.  prioe3U. 

STBAN6E  DWELLINGS;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  *  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
M.A.  F J4.S.    With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Grown  8to.  price  7«.  6d, 

OTTT  of  DOOBS ;  a  Selection  of  original  Articles  on  Practical  Natnra 
History.  By  the  Bey.  J.  G.  Wood,  MIA.  F.L.S.  With  Eleren  Illustrations  from 
Original  Designs  engrayed  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.    Grown  Syo.  price  7s,  6d, 

A  FAHILIAE  HI8T0EY  of  BIED8.  By  E.  SriLNLET,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.    Seyenth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    Fop.  U,  fid. 

The  SEA  and  its  LiVjlnO  WONDEES.  Bj  Dr.  G^obgb  Habtwiq. 
Latest  reylsod  Xdition.    8yo.  with  many  BlnstraUons,  lOs,  dd. 

The  TEOPICAL  WOELD.  By  Dr.GBOBGB  Habtwio.  With  above  160 
lUastrations.    Latest  reyised  Edition.    8yo.  price  10«.  6<i. 

The  STFBTEEEANEAN  WOELD.  By  Dr.  Gbobob  Habtwig.  With 
8  Mape  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.   8yo.  price  10«.  6d, 

The  FOLAE  WOELD,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Begions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Georob  Habtwio.  With 
8  Chiomozylographs,  8  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.    8yo.  10«.  6d, 

THE  AEEIAL  WOELD.  By  Dr.  G,  Habtwio.  New  Edition,  with  8 
Chromoxylographs  and  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8yo.  price  31«. 

EIEBT    and  SPENCE*S  INTEODTFCTION    to    ENTOMOLOGY,  or 

Elements  of  the  Katural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Edition.    Crown'Syo.  08. 

XATTNDEE'S  TEEASTTET  of  NATTTEAL  HISTOET,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things. 
With  aboye  800  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8yo.  price  Bt.  cloth,  or  10«.  6<2.  bound  in  oalf. 

MAiniDEE'S   SCIENTIFIC   and  LITEEAET    TEEASTTET.     New 

Edition,  thoroughly  reyisod  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  with  abort  1 000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  8yo.  6«.  cloth,  or  10«.  6d,  calf. 

BEANDE'B  DICTIONAET  of  SCIENCE,  LITEEATUEE,  and  AET. 

Be-edited  by  the  Bey.  GBobob  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  OoUege, 
Oxford ;  asdsted  by  Contributors  of  eminent  Sdentiflc  and  Literary  .Acquire- 
ments.   New  Edition,  revised.    8  yols.  medium  8yo.  68«. 

SANDBOOE   of  HAEDT  TEEES,  SHEtTBS,   and   HEESACE0U8 

PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions,  Natiye  Countries,  &c.  of  a  Selection  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Oulttyation;  togeth^  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparafciye 
Hardiness,  Suitability  for  Particular  Positions,  &c  ByW.B.HBMSuer.  Based  on 
Dboaisnb  and  Naudin's  Mcmu41  de  VAmaieur  de»  Jardint,  and  <nAin«Hng  the  264 
Original  Woodcuts.    Medium  8yo.  314. 
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A  GSVZSAL  STBTElIof  BOTAHT  D£8CRIPTiyE  ftnd  ANALTTICAIi. 

Bj  B.  Ls  Kaout,  and  J.  Dxgaishk.  Memben  of  the  Inttitate  of  Fnnoe. 
TntnalAted  by  Ifn.  Hookhu  The  Orden  amnged  after  the  Method  followed 
in  the  Unlrenltiee  and  Schoob  of  Oreat  Britain,  its  Ooloniei,  Amerioa,  and 
India ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Katoral  Method,  and  other  Additiona,  bj 
J.  D.  HooKSB,  F.B^  tibc.  Second  Thonnnd,  with  6,600  Woodoats.  Imperial 
8T0. 31<.  6d. 

The  TBEASTTBT  of  BOTAHT,  or  Popular  Dictionaiy  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  inclading  a  Oloaary  of  Botanical  Tenm.  Edited  by  J.  LomurT, 
FJftJS.  and  T.  MooRX,  F.U3.  assisted  by  eminent  Contribatort.  With  S74 
Woodcota  and  30  Steel  Plates.    Two  Parts,  fop.  8to.  12<.  cloth,  or  Sl<.  oalf. 

The  SLElCEHTt    of    BOTAHT    for    7A1IILIE8  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  rerised  by  Thoiub  Moobb,  FX.S.  Fcp.  8to.  with  IM  Wood- 
cuts, S«.  6d. 

The  BOSS  AXATEXTH'S  GITIDS.  By  Thomas  Biyebs.  Fouteenth 
Bdltioo.    Fcp.8yo.4i. 

LOtJBOH'S  EHCTOLOPXBIA  of  PLAHTS ;  oomprieing  the  Spedfio 
Character,  Description,  Gtiltore,  Historr,  iic,  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain,    with  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.    8to.  43$, 

70BE8T  TBEES  and  WOOSLAHD  SCEHEBT,  as  described  in  Andent 
and  Modem  Poets.  By  William  "MxsznB,  Deputy  Snrreyor  of  Windsor  Forest 
and  Parks,  ftc.    With  Twenty  Chromo-Uthographio  Plates.    Folio,  price  £6  6s, 


Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

A  DICTIOHAET  of  CHEMISTET  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Hknbt  Wattb,  F.R.8.  sssisted  by  eminent  Contrlbnton. 
SeTon  Volumes,  medium  8to.  price  £10.  16«.  6d. 

ILEXEHTS  Of  CHEMISTET,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Aujdi 
MILZ.KB,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  CoU.  London.  New 
Edition.  8  toIs.  8vo.  Part  I.  Chkmical  Phtbios,  Us,  Part  IT. 
iMOBOAiao  Ghkhistbt,  31s.  Pabt  HL  OaoAiao  Chxmibibt,  New  Editton 
In  the  press. 

SELECT  KETHODS  in  CHEXICAL  AHALTSIS,  ohiefly  IHOE- 
OANIO.  By  William  Oboous,  FJUS.  With  n  Woodcuts.  Grown  9ro, 
price  18s.  6d. 

A  PBACnCAL  HAHDBOOK  of  DTEIHQ  and  CALICO  PBIHTIHG. 
By  William  Obookss,  F.B.a  With  11  Page  Plates,  48  Specimens  of  Djed  and 
Printed  FabMcs,  and  86  Woodcuts.    8?o.  434. 

OUTLIHES  of  PHTSI0L06T,  Human  and  ComparatiYe.  Bj  Jomr 
Mabshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  UniTerslty  Oolkige  HoqiitaL  S  TOls. 
crown  8T0.  with  133  Woodcuts,  88«. 

HEALTH  in  the  HOUSE ;  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  Elementaiy  Physi- 
ology in^ts  application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals,  delivered  to 
the  WiTes  and  Obildren  of  Working  Men  in  Leeds  end  Saltaire.  By  CATBlBOd 
M.  BucKTON.    New  Edition,  rerised.    Small  8to.  Woodcuts,  3s, 
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ITie  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A  DICnOHABT  of  ABTIST8  of  the  EHGLI8H  SCHOOL:  Painters, 
Sool^on,  Architects,  Bngraven,  andOmamentistB ;  with  Kotioetof  their  LiTM 
uid  works.    By&EEDauAYX.    8to.  I64. 

X00BX*8  ntlSH  XEL0BIE8,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings  by  D.  Macusx,  B.A.    Saper>royaI  8va  31«. 

LOBB  XACATTLAT'8  LAT8  of  ANGIEHT  BOMB.  With  90  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Schabp.    Fcp.  4to.  3U. 

Xiniatnre  Edition  of  Lord  Xaoanlay'i  Laji  of  Aneiont  Borne, 

with  the  lUostiations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  IGmo.  lOs.  6d, 

P0EM8.  By  William  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies 
from  Nature.  IIL  Sonnets  Ac.  Illustrated  by  17  Btchings  by  W.  B.  Scorr 
(the  Author)  and  L.  Alka,  Taobica.    Crown.  Svo.  price  lit. 

HALF-HOXTB  LECTITBBS  on  the  HISTOBT  and  PBACTICE  of  the 

FINB  and  ORNAMBNTAL  ABTS.  By  WiLUAM  B.  ScOTT.  Third  Bdition, 
with  60  Woodcuts.  (Trown  Svo.  Si,  Bd, 

The  THESE  CATHEBBALS  DEDICATED  to  ST.  PAUL,  in  LOHDOH ; 

their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the  First  Building  in  the  Sixth  (Century 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of  the  Present  Cathedral.  By  Wiluam 
LONOHAK,  F»A.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  orown  8to.  21«. 

nr  FAIBTLAHD;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Richabd 
DOTLI.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Alunoham.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  (Colours.    Second  Edition.    Folio,  price  lit. 

The  HEW  TESTAKEHT,  illustrated  with  Wood  EngraTings  after  the 
Barly  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  .Crown  4to.  68<.  cloth,  gilt  top ; 
or  £5  bs,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

SACBED  and  LEGENDABY  ABT.    By  Mas.  Jambson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Xartjrrs.  New  Edition,  with  19 
Btchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8yo.  81«.  Bd, 

Legends  of  the  Xonastie  Orders.  New  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8to.  21«. 

Legends  of  the  Xadonna.  New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 
166  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8yo.  21«. 

The  History  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlakx.  ReTiaed  Edition,  with  81  Btchings  and 
381  Wbodonts.    2  Tols.  square  oxown  8yo.  42s, 


The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  &c. 

eWILrS  EKCTCLOP£DIA  of  ABCHITECTXTBE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatt 
Pafwobih.    8to.  62«.  6d. 

HIKTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUBKITUBE,  UPHOLSTEBT, 

and  other  Detalla.     By  Cbarlbs  L.  Eastlakb,  Architect.     Kew  Edition* 
with  about  80  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8to.  lis, 
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nn>U8TBIAL  CHSKI8TBT;  a  Hazra&l  for  Mftnafactnren  and  for 
OM  in  Oonesee  or  Technical  Schools.  Being  a  Translation  of  ProfienonStohinann 
«iid  Bnglers  German  Edition  of  Patkn '8  PNei*  de  Chimie  IndiutriOU,  bj  Dr. 
J.  D.  Barrt.  Edited  and  snppIamentedbjB.H.  Paul,  PhJ).  Sra  with  Hates 
and  Woodooti.  [Inihtfrtu, 

trBVS  DICnOKABT  of  ABT8,  KAHXTFACTTTBES,  and   lOVSS. 

Seventh  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlaiged  \tj  Bobkbt  Huxt,  FJLS.  assisted  \sf 
nnmerons  Oontribntors  eminent  in  Sdenoe  and  the  Arts,  and  familiar  wlUi 
Ifanufaotnxei.    With  abore  2,100  Woodcuts.    S  toIs.  mediam  Bro.  £5  fis. 

HAHDBOOK  of  PBACTICAL  TELEGRAPHT.  By  B.  a  Cuixxt 
Hemb.  Inst.  O.B.  Bngineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post  Offloa.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  144  Woodcuts  and  6  Plates.    8to.  price  ie«. 

TSLS6BAFEY.  By  W.  H.  Pbbbcb,  CE.  Dmsional  Engineer,  P.O. 
Telegraphs ;  and  J.  Stviewrioht.  H.A.  Superintendent  (Engineering  Depart- 
ment) P.O.  Telegraphs.    Small  8vo.  with  160  Woodcuts,  Zt,  6d, 

BAHWAT  APPLIAHCE8;  a  Description  of  Details  of  Railway 
Construction  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  Earthworks  and  Masonry, 
including  a  short  Notice  of  Railway  Rolling  Stock.  By  J.  W.  Barbt,  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  OItU  Engineers.    Small  Svo.  with  307  Woodcuts,  &.  Bd. 

EVOTCLOPABIA  of  CIVIL  EHGUfSEEnTG,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.    By  B.  Cbbst,  O.B.    With  abore  S,000  Woodcntk   8To.4a<. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPEB8  on  8ITBJECT8  oonneoted  with  CIVIL  EH- 
GIKBBRING-,  OTTKNEBY,  and  Karal  Arohiteotore.  By  Miohabl  Soott, 
Memb.  Inst.  O.E.  &  of  InsL  NJL.    2  toIs.  8to.  with  Plates,  42«. 

NAVAL  P0WEB8  and  their  POLICT,  with  Tabular  SUtements  of 
British  and  Foreign  Ironclad  Navies,  giving  Dimensions,  Armour,  Details  of 
Armament,  Engines,  Speed,  &c.    By  John  0.  Paokf.    Svo.  IOj.  6d, 

TBEATI8E  on  1CILL8  and  UILLWOBK.  By  Sir  W.  FAmBinur, 
Bart.F3.a    Naw  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  S3S  Woodooti,    3  vols.  8vo.  S3i. 

ir8EFXrL  nrPOBKATION  for  EN6INEEB8.  By  Sir  W.  FAmsAiBir, 
Bart.  F  JL8.  Revised  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  8  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  31«.  6d. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CA8T  and  WBOUGET  IRON  to  Building 
Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Faibbaibn,  Bart.  F.B.a  Fourth  Edition^  anlaxged ;  with 
8  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  18«. 

The  THEOBT  of  8TBAIN8  in  0IBDEB8  and  similar  Structures, 
with  Observations  on  the  application  of  Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Materials.  By  Bcnxuf  B.  Stonkt,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  CE.    New  Edition,  royal  Svo.  with  6  Plates  and  128  Woodcuts,  86<. 

A  TBEATISE  on  the  8TEA1I  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 
to  Mines,  Millp,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourns, 
O.B.    Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  MB  Woodoots.    4to.  42«. 

0ATECHI8X  of  the  8TEAX  ENGINE,  in  its  varions  Applications  to 
Miaes,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailwayi,.  and  Agriootton.  3y  the  same 
Author.    With  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  St. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAX  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Anthor,  forming 
a  KiTtothe  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  87  Woodcuts.    Fcp.9«. 

BOirBNE'8  BECENT IMPBOYBICENTS  in  the  STEAX  ENGINE  in  its 

varioni  applications  to  Mines.  MiUs,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailways,  and  Agri- 
eoltnre.  By  Jomr  Boubvb,  Om,  New  Edition,  with  134  Woodcuts.  Jfcp,  Bro,  6t, 
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TEAOnCAL  TBEATI8E  oa  XSTALLITBOT,  adapted  from  the  lait 
GeRnan  Bdltlon  of  Professor  Kxrl'b  MekOlurfff  \iv  W.  Cbookbs,  F.B.S.  to, 
and  B.  B5HBX0,  Fh.D.  M.B.    With  625  Woodcats.    8  toIs.  8to.  piioe  £4  19«. 


tian,fo 
byW.C 


ICITCESLL'8  lEAmiAL  of  PBACTICAL  ASSATIirO.  Fourth  Edi- 
,  for  the  most  part  rewritten,  -with  all  the  recent  Discoreries  inocrpoittted, 
~.  OBOOKsa,  F^&    With  198  Woodcats.    8to.81«.  6d. 

LOTTDOFI  EHOTCLOFABIA  of  AGBICITLTTrBE :  comprising  the 
Lajing-ont,  Improrement,  and  Manasement  of  Landed  Proper^,  uid  the  Onlti* 
ration  and  Boonomy  of  A^ricQltoral  Prodnoo.    With  1,100  Woodcnts.    8to.  21«. 

London's  Eneyolopsdia  of  Gardening:  comprisinf^  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Hortlonltnre,  Florlooltore,  Arborloaltiuv,  and  Landsc^ie  Gardening. 
With  1,000  Woodonta.    8to.314. 

BSmKISCEHOES  of  FEK  and  XEBS.  By  J.  M.  Hbathcotb. 
With  37  Illnstrations  and  3  Maps.    Square  crown  8yo.  price  284. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

CEBIBTIAH  LIFE,  its  COTTBSE,  iti  HIHDBANOES,  and  its 
HBLPS;  Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the  Chapel  of  Bngt^  School.  "Bj  the 
late  Ber.  Thomas  Abk old,  D.D.   8to.  U,  fid, 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  its  HOPES,  its  FEAB8,  and  its  CLOSE; 
Sennons  preached  mostly  in  the  Ohapel  of  Bngby  School.  By  the  late  Ber. 
Thomas  Abstold,  D.D.   8to.  7«.  6d. 

8EB1I0H8  ehiefly  on  the  IKTEBPBETATIOH    of   8CBIPTTJBB. 

3y  the  late  Ber.  Thomas  Abnou),  D.D.   8to.  price  7«.  Qd, 

8XBM0H8  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Bogbj  School ;  with  an  Address 
before  Ooniirmation.    By  the  late  Ber.  Thomas  Abnold,D  J).    Fq;».8T0.8«.6<l. 

THEEE  E88AT8  on  BELIGIOH:  Nature;  the  Utility  of  Beligion; 
Theism.   By  John  Stdabt  Mill.   8vo.  price  10«.  6d, 

nrTBOBTTCTIOH  to  the  SCIENCE  of  BELIGION.  Four  Lectures 
deUveved  at  the  Boyal  Institution ;  with  Two  Essays  on  False  Analogies  and 
the  Pbilceophy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  Max  MUllxb,  M  JL    Czown8T0.10g.(kL 


STTPEBNATTTBAL  BELIGION;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Eeality  of  DiTine 
Berelation.  Sixth  Edition,  caiefolly  revised,  with  Eighty  Pages  of  New  Preface. 
3  vols.  8to.  24a. 

NOTES  on  the  EABLIEB  HEBBEW  SCBIPTUBES.  By  Sir  G.  B. 
AiBT,  K.03.    8to.  price  8«. 

ISLAM  nnder  the  ABAB8.  By  Bobebt  Dbxtbie  Osbobit,  Major  in 
the  Bengal  staff  Corps.    8to.12«. 

BELIGION  and  SCIENCE,  their  Belations  to  each  other  at  the  Present 
Day ;  Three  Essays  on  the  Oronnds  of  Beligions  Beliefs.  By  Staiojet  T.  GiBSoir, 
B.D..  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.    8yo.  lOi,  6d» 

The  PBUnTIYE  and  CATHOLIC  FAITH  in  Relation  to  the  Ghnrch 
of  Bni^d.  Dy  the  Ber.  B.  W.  Sayilk,  M JL.  Bector  of  BhilUngfOrd,  Baceter, 
▲nthor  of  *  Truth  of  the  BiUe  *  &o.   8to.  price  7«. 
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fTVOmiS  of  the  OLD  TBtTAHXn,  tkdr  BBAUVe  mi  CHXH- 

TIANFUTHMidPBJLCTIOB.  37tlMB«T.B.B.GlSDlJBTOra.lfJL  8to.1I«. 

Am    nrTBODUCnOV  to   the  THSOLOGT    of    the    CHUBCE  of 

BKOLAND,  in  ma  Bxpodtion  of  tha  Tldrtj-nlM  Artiotet.    Bj  the  Bcr.  T.  P. 
BouinBB,  LLJ).   New  Idttkm,  Fcp.  8to.  prioe  6«. 

An  BXPOSinOir  of  the  30  ABTI0LE8,  Historieal  and  DoctriniL 
By  B.  RiBOLD  Bbowitb,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Wlnohette.  New  Bdtt.  8to.  16Ci 

The  LIFE  and  SPI8TLE8  of  BT.  PAVL.  Br  the  Ber.  W.  J. 
OONTBBABB,  ICJL,  and  the  Very  Ber.  J.  8.  Howeoy,  D.D.  Dean  of  Oheiter  :— 

LiBiiABT  BDinoif ,  with  an  the  Original  moetcationa,  ICapi,  T^ndioapei  on 
Bteel,  Woodcatt,  iU).    3  role.  4to.  42«. 

ImuacDXAn  Bditiov,  with  a  SeleotloD  of  lUpi ,  Plates,  and  Woodeota. 
S  Tols.  sqoaro  oiown  8to.  SU. 

BiVDMJffB  BDinoir,  rerised  and  ooodeDied,  with  46  Illaitntions  and  ICapi. 
1  ToL  orown  8to.  prioe  9#. 

HISTOBT  of  the  BETOBKATIOV  in  EXTBOPE  in  the  TIKE  of 

CALVIN.    Bj  the  Rev.  J.  H.  IUblb  D'AumoNft,  D  J).    Translated  l^  W.  L.  B. 
CATBfl.    7  Tols.  8to.  price  £5.  11«. 

%*  VoL  YIUU  completing  the  Work,  is  pceparing  for  poblioation. 

HEW  TESTAinKT  COlOrEHTABIES.    By  the  R«t.  W.  A.  0*Co2fOB. 
B  JL  Hector  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jade,  Manchester.    Crown  8to. 
Epiitle  to  the  Benuuu,  price  3#.  ed. 
^iitle  to  the  Hebrews,  4$,  ed, 
St.  John's  Gospel,  10«.  Qd, 

A  CBinOAL  and  GBAKMATICAL  00K1CEKTABT  on  8T.  PATTL'S 

Bpistlas.    By  0.  J.  Eluoott,  D  J).  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloooester  and  BristoL  8to« 
Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  6d, 
Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss.  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10#.  Bd. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10«.  6<2. 
Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7«.  6^ 

HI8T0BICAL    LECTXIBES    on    the  LIFE    of    OXTB    LOBD.     B7 

C.  J.  BLLioOTr,D.D.  Bishop  of  Gloooester  and  BristoL  Sixth  Edition.  STOwlta. 

SVIDEVCE  of  the  TBUTH  of  the  CHBI8TIAV  BELIGIOH  deriTod 

from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.    By  Albxandrb  Ebith,  D.D.    STtli 
Bditlon,  with  PUtes,  in  square  9ro,lU.6<L;  S9th  Edition,  in  post  8to.  <«. 

HISTOBT  of  I8BAEL.  By  H.  Ewald,  late  Psrofessor  of  the  XTmr.  of 
OOttingen.  Translated  by  J.  B.  Oaapbstbb,  ILA.,  with  a  Preface  bj  BuaoLEi 
KABxnrauLU,  1C.A.    6  toIs.  8ro.  63s. 

The  AHTIQXnTIES  of  I8BAEL.  By  Heikbich  Ewalo,  late  PMfessor 
of  the  Unirenity  of  G»ttingen.  Translated  from  the  German  bj  Hbcbt  Shabt 
BOLLT,  MJL    8to.  price  131.  6d. 

The  TBEASVBT  of  BIBLE  XHOWLEDOE ;  beioff  a  Dletionaij  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Brents,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  mads  in 
Holy  Soriptmv.  By  Ber.  J.  Atri,  H.A.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and  nmneraoa 
Woodcnts.    Pop.  8to.  inrioe  6<.  cloth,  or  10«.  M,  neatly  boond  in  calt 
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UOrVBIS  Ml  tk%  PmrTATEIFCH  tad  the  MOABITB    8T0VX. 

Bj  the  Bi^  B«T.  J.  W.  Oouaao,  D.D.  BSdiop  of  KatoL    8to.  ISi. 

ThePmrTATEIFOHuidBOOKof  JOSHUA  OEITICALLYXXAlinrEB. 

Bj  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Counrso,  D J>.  Biahop  of  NaUL   Crown  8to.  ««. 

An  nrTBODUCnOV  to  the  STTTDT  of  the  HEW  TESTAHEHT, 

Critical,  Bxegetdoal,  and  TheologioaL    By  the  Ber.  8.  DAYnxiON,  D  J).  LL.D. 
S  Toll.  8to.  piloe  80*. 

SOXB  QinSTIOHS  of  the  BAT.  '  Bj  the  Author  of  <  Amy  Herbert.' 
Crown  8to.  price  it,  9d, 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  Bj  the  Anthor  of  'Amy  Herbert,'  &c 
New  Bdition,  rerind,    Top.  Sro,  price  8«.  M. 

The  DOOTBDrS  tad  PBACTICE  of  00H7ESSI0H  in  the  CHUBOH  of 

ENOLAin).  37theBeT.W.B.JxLr,B.D.    8to.  price  7«.  6d. 

PBSPAHATIOH  for  the  HOLT  COMHUHIOH ;  the  DeroHons  chiefly 
tram  ttie  Worta  of  Jkbimt  Tatlob.    By  ICiia  SkWKLL.   ttmo.  Zt, 

LTBA  OEBXAHICA,  Hymns  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss 
CWiKKWOBTH.    Fop.  8to.  price  Af. 

8PIBITUAL  B0HG8  fn  the  8UHBATS  and  HOIIBAYS  through- 
out  ttie  Tear.  By  J.  8.  B.  Hohsill,  LI1.D.  Ninth  Thonaand.  FOp.  8ro.  ff<. 
18nu>.S«. 

SHDBATOBBS  after  the  CHBISTIAH  UPS :  Discourses.  By  the 
Ber.  J.  1UB3XKXAU,  LLJ>.    Fifth  Edition,  carefully  reyiied.  Crown  8to.  7«.  6d< 

HTinrS  of  PBAI8S  and  PBATEB,  collected  and  edited  by  the  Bey. 
J.  MABinrxAU,  LLJ).    Crown  8to.  44;  6d.   82mo.  1«.M. 

The  TTPES  of  GEKEBI8,  briefly  considered  as  reyealing  the  Develop- 
mantof  HomanNatnre.   ByAMDaawJuKB.  Third  Bdition.  Crown  8To.7<.6<r. 

The  SBOOHD  DEATH  and  the  EESTITUTIOH  of  ALL  THINGS; 

with  some  Prelfaninary  Bemarks  on  the  Natore  and  Insirfration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tore.    By  AHDBiw  JuxK.    Fourth  Bdition.   Crown  8to.8«.6(<. 

WHATELTS  IHTEODUCTOBT  LES80H8  on  the  CHBISTIAH 
BridenoM.   ISmcSd. 

BISHOP  JTEBEMT  TATLOB'S  SHTIBE  WOBKS.  With  Life  by 
BiSBOP  Hdbl  Beriaed  and  ooneoted  hf  the  Ber.  C  P.  Bonr.  Complete  in 
Ten  Yohunet,  Bra  oloth,  price  £i,  ff<. 


Travelsj  Voyages^  &c. 


The  IHBIAH  ALPS,  and  How  we  Crossed  them :  being  a  Narrataye 
of  Two  Yean*  Beeldence  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  Two  Honths'  Tonr 
into  the  Interior,  towards  Kinohinjnnga  and  Mount  Brersst.  By  a  Lady 
PiORiB.  With  Illnstrations  from  Original  Drawinffs  made  on  the  spot  by  the 
Anthonsi.   Imperial  8to.  4S<. 
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TTBOL  tad  the  TTB0LS8S;  being  an  Aoeonnt  of  the  Feof^e  and 
the  Land,  in  tb«ir  SooUa,  Sporting,  and  Monntoineering  Asp^db^  By  W.  A. 
Bailub  Gbohmut.  With  naaeroat  niostntions  from  Sketcha  ■  by  the  Author. 
Grown  8to.14«. 

<  The  FB08TY  CAUCASTTS ; '  An  Account  of  a  Walk  through  Part  of 
the  Range,  and  of  an  Aaoent  of  ElbmB  in  tha  Sommer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Qrotk. 
With  Bight  ninstrations  engrared  on  Wood  by  B.  Whymper,  from  Fhotognpha 
taken  dniing  the  Jonmey,  and  a  Map.    Crown  8to.  price  Ui, 

A  JOVBHET  of  1,000  MILES  through  SGTPT  and  VITBIA  to  the 

SBOOND  CATARACT  of  the  NILB.  By  Amelia  B.  Bdwaads.  With  nomercras 
Ulottrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Anthorees,  Map,  Plans,  Fkfwrimiles,  Ac 
Imperial  8vo.  [/n  the  / 


OYSB  the  SEA  and  FAE  AWAT ;  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Ramble 
round  the  World.  By  Thoiiab  WooDBiKa  Hinchuft,  M.  A.  F3.0.8.  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  Author  of  *  Summer  Months  among  the  Alps.'  With 
14  full-page  niustrations,  engrsTed  on  Wood  from  Photographs  and  Sketches. 
Mffdinm  8to.  %U. 

TEEOTFOH  BOSHIA  and  the  HEBZEOOYINA  on  FOOT  during  the 
INSURRBCTIOK,  August  and  September  1875 ;  with  an  Historical  Reriew  of 
Bosnia,  and  a  Glimpse  at  the  Croats,  SlaTonlans,  and  the  Andent  Republic  of 
Rsgusa.  By  A.  J.  Bvaxs,  B.A.  F.SJL  With  Map  and  68  Wood  Engrayings 
from  Photographs  and  Sketohes  by  the  Author.    8?o.  18i. 

DISOOYEEIES  at  EPHESUS,  including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A.  1  toL  Imperial  8to.  copiously 
illustrated.  [LifKtfrtu. 

XEXOBIALS  of  the  DISOOYEBT  and  EAELT  SETTLEXEKT  of 

the  BBBMUDAS  or  S0MER8  ISLANDS,  from  1616  to  1689.  Compiled  from 
the  Colonial  Records  and  other  original  sources.  By  Major-Genersl  J.  H. 
Lktbot,  RJL.  C.B.  F.R.S.  kc.  Governor  of  the  Bermudas.    8to.  with  Map. 

C/aA^pnM. 

ITALIAE  ALPS ;  Sketches  in  the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombardy, 
the  Trenttno,  and  Yenetia.  By  iDouolab  W.  Fbbshfuld,  Editor  of  *Thfl 
Alpine  Journal.*    Square  crown  8to.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  lfi«. 

The  BIFLE  and  the  HOTTED  in  CETLON.  By  Sir  Samttsl  W. 
Bakxb,  M.A.  F.R.G.a  New  Edition,  with  lUnstrations  sngrated  on  Wood  by 
G.  Pearson.    Crown  8to.  7«.  6d. 

SIGHT  TEAES  in  OETLOE.  By  Sir  Sakubl  W.  Baxkr,  MJL 
FJLG.S.  Kew  Edition,  with  mnstntions  engraved  on  Wood,  by  G.  Feaaoo. 
Crown  8to.  7«.  6d. 

TWO  TEAES  IE  FIJI,  a  Descriptive  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Fijian  Group  of  Islands;  with  some  Account  of  the  Fortunes  of  Foreign 
Settlers  and  Colonists  up  to  the  Time  of  the  British  Annexation.  By  Lnroir 
FoBBU,  M.D.  F.R.G.S.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

XEETIEO  the  SXTH ;  a  Joumej  all  round  the  World  through  ^TPt, 
China.  Japan,  and  California.  By  Weluam  Simpsoii,  F JLGJ3.  Witii48Beuo- 
types  and  Wood  BngraTings  from  Drawings  fay  the  Author.    Medinm  8to.  Ms. 

mrTEODDEH  PEASS  and  XTHFEEQUEHTED  TALLETS;  a  ICd- 

summar  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By  Amelia.  B.  Bdwabim.  With  a 
Mi^  and  37  Weod  Bngravingt.    Medium  8vo.  Sis. 
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The  DOLOHTS  HOTTSTAINB ;  Ezenrsioiis  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia* 
CurniolB,  and  Frinll,  1861-1868.  By  J.  Oilbsrt  and  0-.  0.  Ohubchill,  7Ja.G.8. 
With  numerocif  lUwtrationf,    Sqnare  cxown  8to.  2U, 

The  ALFUTE  CLUB  KAF  of  8WITZEBLAND,  with  parts  of  the 
Keighboarinir  Conntriet,  on  the  Scale  ot  Fonr  Miles  to  an  Inch.  Bditad  l^  B. 
0.  NiOHOLB,  F.S.A.  F.R.O.8.  In  FOnr  Sheets.  pHce  42s.  or  mounted  in  a  caae, 
62t,  6d.  Bach  Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  12«.  or  mounted  in  a  case.  Us, 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  XOHT  BLANC,  from  an  Actoal  Sorrey  in 
1863-1864.  By  Adams-Rbllt,  F.B.O.8.  M.A.0.  Published  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  ChtomoUthography  on  extra  stout  drawing- 
paper  28in.  X  ITin.  price  10«.  or  mounted  on  oanyas  in  a  folding  case,  12«.  6<f. 

HOW  to  SEE  HOBWAY.  By  Captain  J.  B.  Campbell.  With  Map 
and  6  Woodents.    Fop.  8vo.  price  6*. 

GUIDE  to  the  PTREKEES,  for  the  lue  of  Monntaineeri.  By 
Chablbb  Fackb.    With  Map  and  Blustrations.    Crown  8to.  74. 6<i. 

The  ALPINE  OTFIDE.  By  John  Ball,  MJI.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  8  toIi .  post  8vo.  Thoroughly  Berised  Editions,  with  Mapa 
and  ninstrations :— I.  WetUm  Alps,  ts,  M,  II.  Central  Alps,  7s.  6d.  IIL 
Sasttm  Alps,  lOs,  6d,    Or  in  Ten  Parts,  price  2s.  64I.  each. 

Introduetion  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Oeolofj 
of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Bach  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpme  Ch»id$ 
may  be  had  with  this  IXTBODUcnoN  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 


Works  of  FicHoTk 

HIOGIEDT-PIGGLEDT ;  or,  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody's 
ChildreB.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  M.  KuATCHBiTLL-HcarasBN,  M.P.  With  Nine 
Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  B.  Doyle,  engraved  on  Wood  by  O* 
Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

WHISPBBS  from  FAIBYLAND.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatch- 
BULL-HuaBSSEV,  M.P.  with  Nine  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  engraved 
on  Wood  by  O.  Peanon.   Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

NOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disbaeli,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Bditlon,  complete  in  Tea  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  £3. 


L0THAIB,6S. 
OOXINaflBT,  6s. 
8VBIL,6S. 

Takobed,  6s. 
yaKKnA,6«. 


HoriurrTA  Templb,6«. 

CONTARIXI  FLBIONO,  &C.  U, 

Alrot,  Ixion,  &c.  6s. 
TheYouNO  Dukb,&c.  6s. 
Vivian  Gbct  6s. 


CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sbwsll:<— 


Akt  Hbrbbbt,  3s.  M, 
Okbtbdos,  2s.  B<L 
Tfu  Babl'b  Dauohtbii,  3s.  6d. 
BXFBRiniOB  <{^LlFS,  2s.  6<i. 

Ouvs  Hall,  2s.  6d. 


IvOBS,  2s.  6d. 
Katharimc  ASHTOir,  2s.  M 
Maboabet  Pehcival,  8s.  M, 

LANKTOK  PAa<^>NAGK,  Ss.  6d. 
URSULA,  8s*  6d. 


BEOKEB'8  0ALLTT8 ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Angostne : 
with  Notes  and  Bxoarsases.   New  Edition.    Poet  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BSCXEB'S  CHAEICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Andent  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Bdition.    Post  8to.  7s.  6d, 
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Thft  XODXRV  VOYSLISrS  LIBSABT.    Eaeh  Work,  in  erown  8to. 
oomplBU  in  a  Single  Tolnme :— 

ATHXBmxnrB  Pbiort,  S«.  bo«rdi ;  U,  64.  oloth. 
MADDioiflBtxn  UoBi,  S«.  boudt ;  S«.  64.  olofeh. 
llH.Tiu^l  0ULDIAT0B8. S«  bouds;  U.  64.  cloth. 
— -  OooD  FOR  NoTHDro.  U,  boaixh ;  U,  64.  doth* 

HouiBT  HovBi,  9«.  bouds;  84. 64.  doth. 

-^-^—  iRiSRPBRn,  S«.  boards ;  S«.  64.  doth. 
-^— — —  Katb  OovMTBi,  S«.  boards ;  2t,  64.  doth. 
■  QunDi*8  UAxm,  it,  bosids ;  S«.  64.  doth. 
-»— —  Dmbt  Obaitd,  Is.  boards ;  is,  64.  cloth. 
— —  OxnouL  BouNCi,  U,  boards ;  U,  64.  doth. 
TbollofiTs  Warodt,  Ij.  64.  boards ;  ^.  cloth. 

Bmt'HBmcB  TOWXB8,  2j.  boards ;  S«.  64.  doth. 
BtLAUiMT-'HooBJifB  Btx  818TKR8  0^  the  Vallbts,  S«.  boszds ;  Si.  64.  doth. 
The  BuBOOMASTSR'e  Familt,  U,  boards ;  U.  64.  doth. 

BiAA,  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Wilhslmivb 
Yon  Hillkbn  by  Lady  Waulacb.    U,  boards ;  is.  64.  doth. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

70BM8.  By  William  B.  Scott.  L  Ballads  and  Tales,  n.  Studies 
from  Katiml  IIL  Bonnets  &o.  Illustrated  by  17  Btchings  bf  L.  Auuk 
Tadsca  and  WnxuM  B.  Scott.    Crown  8to.  price  16s. 

X00SI*8  IEI8H  MELODIES,  with  161  Steel  Platas  fcom  Qnginal 
Drawings  by  J>,  Hacusk,  BJL.    New  BdiUon.    Saper-n^  8to.  21s. 

The  LOHDOH  8EBIS8  of  FBEEOH  CLASSICS.  Edited  hj  Ck. 
Cassal,  LLJ>.  T.  Karchkr,  LL.B.  and  LtoxcB  SnlmorABo.  In  oonne  of 
pablication,  in  fbp.  8to.  Tolnmes.  The  following  Plays,  In  the  DiTision  of  the 
Drama  in  this  Series,  are  now  ready  :— 

OoRinciLLl'8  Lb  CiD,  Is.  64.  I  VoLTAiBifB  Aizno,  Is.  64. 

OoniiBILLB'B  POLTRUCTB,  Is.  64.  I    LaMARTRIE'S   TOUSSAINT   LOimBTUBE 

RAOKB'S  iPHIGftNIS,  Is.  64.  I  Ss.  64. 

YoLTAiBB*B  ZaIrb,  Is.  64.  |  Dk  Viqitt'b  Ohatrbtiok,  Is.  64. 

BALLADS  and  LTBIC8  of  OLD  FRAVCE;  with  other  Poems.  By 
A.LAve,M.A.Late  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Ozfloid.    Square  fop.  dra.  is. 

SOUTMEV'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  with  the  Anthoi's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.   Mediom  Sro.  with  Portrait  sad  Ylgnefete,  lis. 

LATSofAVdEVTBOXE;  with  lYBT  and  the  AEXADA.  Bjtho 
Big^  Hon.  Lord  Haoaulat.   16mo.Ss.64. 

LOBD  XACAXTLATS  LATS  of  AVCIEET  BOBOE.  With  90  Ulnstia- 
tions  on  Wood,  from  the  Anttqne,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Sobabv.  Pep.  4to.  SU. 

Uniatnrt  Edition  of  Lord  Xaeanlay's  Lays  of  Aneiont  Bobs, 

with  the  ninstrationB  (as  abore)  reduced  in  Lithography.   Imp.  16mo.  10s.  64. 

Zho  XBEID  of  YIBGIL  Translated  into  English  Vena.  By  JawK 
OosDNKEOV,  ILA.  NewBdltioa.  Grown  Sro.  9s. 
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HOBATn  OPEBA.  Libniy  EdiUon,  with  Kaiginal  Beferences  and 
Bogllili  Notes.    Bdited  by  the  B«v.  J.  B.  YovoB,  M.A.    8to.3U. 

Tk«  LTCIDA8  and  SPITAPHnni  DA1C0HI8  of  XILTOH.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introdoction  (Including  a  Beprlnt  of  the  rare  Latin  Venion 
of  the  Lyddas,  by  W.  Hogg,  16M),  t^  0.  &  Jibbam,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  2<.  9<L 

BOWDLBB'8  FAXILY  SEAXSPEABS,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Ifedlam  8to.  laige  type,  with  86  Woodcuts,  price  14*.  Cabinet  Bmtlon,  with 
the  same  Illustraxioiis,  e  yols.  fop.  8to.  price  3U. 

P0BX8.    By  JsAK  Ikgblow.    2  vols.  fq>.  8ro.  price  10«. 

lliUT  Bibbs,  containing  *  Diyidxd,*  *  The  Stab's  Monumbkt/  ko,   Sixteenth 

Thonaand.    Fop.  Sro,  price  6$, 
SaooxD  Bkbobb,  '  A  Btobt  of  Doom,'  *Gi.ai>ts  and  her  Islaxd*  4e.    Fifth 

Thooiand.    Fq>.  8to.  price  6$, 

P0SX8  by  Jean  Ingelow.  Fnst  Sbbibs,  with  nearly  100  IllnstraUons, 
cngnTed  on  Wood  by  Dalsiel  Bxothen.    Fcp.  4to.  3l«. 


Rural  Sports^  &c. 

DOWB  the  BOAD ;    Or,  Beminiscences  of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 

Sr  0.  T.  &  BiBOR  RinrABDeoN.     Second  Edition,  with  Twelre  CoUmred 
utratlons  from  Paintings  by  H.  Aiken.    Mediom  8to.  3U. 

ABBALS  of  the  BOAB ;  Or,  Notes  on  Mail  and  Stage  Coaching  in 
Great  Britain.  By  Captain  Malet,  1 8th  Unmirs.  To  which  are  added,  Baaays 
on  the  Road,  by  NniROD.  With  8  Woodcuta  and  10  lllustrationB  in  Chromo- 
lithography.    Hedinm  8to.  21«. 

XBOTCLOP.SI>IA  of  BTTBAL  8P0BT8 ;  a  eomplete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  DoaeriptiTe,  of  Hnnting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Baolng, 
and  an  other  Boral  and  Athletic  ^)orta  and  Paatimea.  By  D.  P.  Blaixb. 
With  abore  600  Woodonta  (30  from  Deiigns  by  JoHX  Lxboh).    8to.  31<. 

The  FLY-FISBEB*8  BBTOXOLOGY.  By  Alfbed  Bozialds.  With 
odonred  Bepreeentationa  of  the  Natural  and  ArtUkdal  Inaeot.  SIztli  Bdition, 
wIthSOodlonredPUtea.    8to.14«. 

A  BOOK  on  ABGLIBG ;  a  eomplete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Anglins 
in  erery  braneh.  By  Francis  Fbakow.  New  Bdition,  with  Portrait  and  U 
other  Plates,  plain  and  ooknued.    Poat8To.lA«. 

WIIi000K8*8  SEA-FISBBBXAB ;  oomprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Flahing,  a  Glanoe  at  Neta,  and  Bemarka  on  Boats  and  Boating. 
New  Bdition,  with  80  Woodonta.    Post  8to.  13«.  6<l. 


E0B8B8  and  8TABLBS.  By  Colonel  F.  FmwroRAV,  XV.  the  King's 
HnsMTS.  With  Twenty-fonr  Platea  of  lUnstrations,  oentalnlBg  rery  nnmeroos 
FignnseogrsTedonWood.   8To.l0i.6<l. 

Tlio  H0B8B'8  BOOT,  and  HOW  to  KBBP  it  SOBBD.     By  W. 

lCius,Biqp    Ninth  Bdition,  with  lUnstrations.    Imperial  8to.  13«.  6<l. 

A  PLAnr  TBBATISB  on  H0B8B-8H0EIBG.  By  W.  MiLie,  Esa. 
SixihBdltion.   Post 8to. with l]lBstrati0Ds,3«. id. 
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8TABLZ8  and  STABLS-FXTTIKet.    By  W.  Mius,  Esq.    Imp.  Svo. 
withltPlAteg,l<<. 

BEXAEKS  on  H0B8E8*  TEETH,  addressed  to  Puzcliasen.    By  W. 
HlLKS,  Bsq.    Post  8to.  U,  M. 

The  H0B8E:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.    By  Williak  Yottaxt. 
New  Bditton,  reriaed  and  enlaiged.    8to.  with  numeroos  Woodsnti,  lit,  64. 

The  DO0.    By  William  Yottatt.    8to.  with  numerous  Woodeats,  6«. 

The  BOO  in  HEALTH  and  DI8EA8E.    By  STONBHBifaB.    With  70 
Wood  BngraTings.    Sqosre  crown  8to.  7s,  64. 

The    OBETHOnin).    By    Stonbhxnob.    Revised  Edition,  with  25 
Portnitfl  of  Oreyhoondf.    Squsra  orown  8to.  15t, 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment :  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.    By  J.  B.  DOBSON.    Orown  8vo.  with  nioitzations,  7i.  M. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Infonnaiion. 

The  THEOBT  and  PBACTICE  ef  BAHKINO.  By  H.  D.  Macumd, 
ILA.  B«iTister*at-Law.  Third  Bdition,  thoroughly  rerisad.  3  vols.  8to. 
price  26«. 

The  ELE]CEirr8  of  BAITKIKO.  By  Hrnrt  Dunnino  Macleod, 
Esq.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristcr-at- 
Law.    Crown  8to.  price  7*.  6<L 

irClTLIOCH'8  DICTIOHABY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical, 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Nayigation.  Kew  and  rerlaed  Editl<m.  8to.  6S«. 
Bnpplement,  price  6*, 

The  CABINET  LAWYEB ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
CiTil,  Criminal,  and  Conititntional :  intended  for  Practical  Uae  and  Qenaiml 
Inf onnation.    Twenty-fifth  Bdition,    Fop.  8to.  price  9s, 

BLACK8T0HE  ECO]rO]n8EB,  a  Compeudium  of  the  Laws  of 
Bngland  to  the  Preeent  time,  in  Four  Books,  each  embracing  ttie  Legal  Prindptos 
and  Practical  Information  contained  in  their  respectiTe  Toimnee  of  Blaokatone, 
supplemented  by  Subsequent  Statutory  Enactments,  Important  Legal  Decislona, 
&C.    By  D.  IL  AiBD,  Barrister-at-Law.    BcTised  Edition.    Post  8to.  7s,  ed, 

PEWTHEB'8  C0MPBEHEK8nrE  8PECIFIEB;  a  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Spedflcation  of  erery  kind  of  Building- Artificers*  Woi^  withFonns 
of  Conditions  and  Agreements.    Edited  by  W.  YouKe.    Crown  8to.  <«. 

WILLICH'8  POPULAB  TABLES  for  ascertainiDg  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality  the  Value  of  Lif  ehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
RenevnU  Fines,  Reversions,  &c. ;  also  Interest,  Legacy,  Snoceasion  Duty,  and 
various  other  useful  Tables.    Eighth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10s. 

HnrrS  to  XOTHEBS  on  the  KAHAGEMEHT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Buix,  M.D.   Fop.  8vo.  6s. 
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The  XATEBHAL  KAHAOBXSKT  of  OHILDBEH  in  HEALTH  and 
DiiMse.   By  tlie  Ute  Thomai  Bull,  ICD.   Fop.  9ro.  6#. 
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